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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForeEstRY, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:10 a. m., in the South 
Dakota State College Auditorium, Senator Allen J. Eliender (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Holland, Humphrey, 
Young, Thye, Mundt, and Schoeppel. 

Also present : Senator Francis Case (South Dakota), and Repre- 
sentative E. Y. Berry of the Second Congressional District of South 
Dakota. 

The CHarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair will recognize the senior Senator from the State of South 
Dakota, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to take this opportunity to introduce to you the mem- 
bers of the committee who are here. 

First of all J want to introduce a very good friend of mine, a very 
good friend of agriculture, a very good friend of South Dakota. 
Forty- five years ago, this man to my left, who is chairman of the 
great Senate C ommittee on Agriculture and For estry, worked 25 miles 
west of here on a farm, shocking wheat and threshing wheat at how 
much a day? 

The Cuatrman. Two and one-half dollars. 

Senator Munpr. At two and one-half a day, but he is a thrifty 
southerner and he saved enough money to go to college. He is a great 
friend of ours. I want you to meet Senator Ellender of Louisiana. 
[ Applause. ] 

From left to right, the way they do in motion pictures, or in a 
photograph, I will introduce at the extreme left Senator Andy Schoep- 
pel, former Governor of Kansas, and a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. [Applause.] 

The next man was born in South Dakota, has a special interest in 
our State, and is a special friend of South Dakota, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, of Minnesota. [ Applause. ] 

Next is one who worked together with us on agriculture, one who 
works most effectively, Senator Milton Young, “of North Dakota, 
[ Applause. | 

The former Governor of Florida, a good friend of agriculture and a 
very influential member of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Senator Holland. [Applause.] 

And another member of our committee who was born in South 
Dakota, who is a special friend of our State, who has had long years 
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of experience in public life, working in behalf of the farming interests, 
Senator Thye, of Minnesota. [ Applause. ] 

And we have another Senator here, who seems a little bit modest 
this morning and has not come up. I think he wants to testify a 
little later and then will sit with us, but he is not a member of the 
committee, but is just as much interested in agriculture as any of 
us, Senator Case, my colleague from South Dakota. [Applause.] 
We appreciate your coming. We are going to listen with great at- 
tention to your suggestions and I am mighty happy to have this im- 
portant committee listening to the grassroot sentiments of the most 
agricultural State in the Union. [ Applause. | 

The Onatrman. Thank you, Senator Mundt. 

The Chair will now call on Charles Bruett, secretary of the South 
Dakota Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES BRUETT, SECRETARY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PIERRE, S. DAK. 


Mr. Brurrr. Before I go into my discussion, I would like to intro- 
duce three gentlemen who have worked very closely with me in for- 
mulating this program. Will Mr. W ilbur K: atzer please stand, 
member of the committee, and Delbert M. Thue, please stand, and 
David Gilkerson, Jr. [{ Applause. | 

The four of us tried to work things out in the most satisfactory 
manner for you. 

Distinguished members of the Senate, Governor Foss, Lieutenant 
Governor Houck, ladies and gentlemen, South Dakota is honored to 
have you distinguished gentlemen as guests and South Dakota agri- 
culture is pleased that you have given us this privilege to meet with 
you to express our views with the mutual desire on your part and on 
our part to find a way whereby agriculture will receive a_ fair 
share of the national income and to give to agriculture its rightful 
place in our national economy. We well know that a failing agri- 
culture eventually affects the economy of the entire Nation and that 
every dollar taken from the soil eventually becomes seven. That is 
why it isa national issue, as well as a farm issue. 

These citizens of South Dakota have long looked forward to this 
meeting and have turned out in great numbers to testify before this 
committee. Asa result, it has been necessary for those of us in charge 
to limit the time and we have asked the various participants to file a 
brief along with their oral presentation. We have informed them 
that these briefs would receive the same consideration that their oral 
testimony would receive. 

I, too, personally, have ideas relative to farm legislation and, with 
that in mind, I will file a brief with this committee, setting forth my 
personal views. These in no way speak for the Department of Agri- 
culture or for the administration. They are my personal views. 

It has become necessary to limit the farm organizations to 15 minutes 
and some of them less, and to file a brief with their oral presentation. 

I would like to leav e this thought with you that any of you that 
can present your views in less than 15 minutes, please do so, so as to 
give time to others who might not be heard at all if you take the full 
time. 
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It has also become necessary to limit the county spokesman to 5 
minutes, and to the filing of a bri ie of. hoping that we would have time 
left for the individuals that would like to be heard later on. 

We have ore 2 microphones so that we may have one spokes- 
man standing at 1, while the other is giving his presentation and we 
ask that when = name of your organization is called, you will come 
forward immediately and introduce vourself to the ‘committee. 

We have prov ided a desk at the door where all spokesme n or indi- 
viduals that wish to be heard must register, so that we may have some 
knowledge as to who is present and the names of the spokesmen for 
the various groups. 

All of these things have been arranged to facilitate and speed up 
this hearing, and we ask your full cooperation in these matters. 

At this time, before I go any further, I would like to call the 
spokesme n for the Greater South Dakota Association, the South Da- 
kota Farmers Union, the South Dakota Stock Growers Association, 
the South Dakota State Grange, and the South Dakota Farm Bureau 
to come forward and be seated in the front row that is reserved for 
witnesses. 

With these few remarks, I believe I have set forth the proceedings 
aus we W il] proceed. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES BRUETT, SECRETARY, SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, PIERRE, 8S. DAK. 


It is my belief that it is the purpose of this Senate Agricultural Committee 
to gather the proper data to aid them in formulating or amending the present 
Farm Act in such a way that it will insure agriculture its fair share of the 
national income. With this in mind, I offer the following suggestions that have 
been formulated, first of all, by being a producer and secondly, as an admin 
istrator on the local level for some years 

First of all, it is a matter of deep concern to me when I see the rapid dis 
integration of the family-sized farms and see that give way to the monopolistic 
tendency in farming operations. Certain provisions of the present Farm Act 
have done much to bring about this disintegration. Highly populated rural 

reas of 20 years ago, with idealistic community life, school systems, and 
established church and social facilities, are slowly but surely giving way to a 
monopolistic tendency and the reason is twofold. 

First, the famiiy-sized farms cannot operate when Government regulations 


force them to take 20 or 830 percent of their tillable land out of productic n 
Second, even after these drastic cuts in acreage it has failed to provide a parity 
market for their products. The two combined force them to either enlarge 
their holdings or to pass out of the picture. The larger operator, even though 


percentagewise his acreage reduction is the same, still has sufficient acreage 
to make his operations profitable by the use of timesaving machinery and other 
means that the smaller operator cannot employ because of the expenditure in- 
volved. Acreage control has been tried since the very inception of this act and 
has failed to provide the results for which it was intended. First, it is the 
tendency of any producer to take his submarginal acres out of production if he 
is forced to do so, and it is also his tendency to stimulate the remaining acreage 
to a greater production by the use of fertilizers, with the results that there is 
very little difference in the total production. Again, because of the expenditure 
involved, the small operator of the family-sized farm very often cannot avail 
himself of this practice. Secondly, acreage reduction has tended to make corn 
country out of what was formerly a cotton country, inasmuch as the cotton 
producer faced with the same acreage control used his diverted acres for corn 
production with the result that where 20 or 30 percent acreage reduction was 
contemplated the net result was perhaps half of that. 

Much has been said as to how to control production and to keep it in line 
with demand. Various means have been tried and not found satisfactory. 
Foremost among these that have been tried and failed to produce the desired 
resuits is acreage control. It has been the means of working a hardship and 
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in some instances eliminating the family-sized farms and eventually the family- 
sized towns, both of which are necessary elements in our free economy. AS a 
substitute for acreage control, I would recommend that marketing quotas, and 
marketing quotas only, based on full production on the farm with a guaranty 
of full parity for that portion necessary for domestic needs and the visible 
export demands and making a complete exemption of the family-sized farms 
that produce 1,000 bushels or less of that basic commodity on his small farm. 
Where marketing quotas are invoked, a certain percentage of the commodity, 
based on domestic needs and visible exports, will be permitted for sale, which 
may be 75 to 85 or 90 percent of the total production. The remaining or so-called 
surplus production will remain on the farm where produced, in the possession 
of, and the property of, the farmer to do with as he sees fit. Use it for feed if 
he so desires, or keep it in his own bin as an insurance against a smaller crop 
or a crop failure the next year. He might use it to add to his next year’s quota 
if he fails to produce this quota for that year. 

Marketing quotas invoked in this manner would have a tendency to regulate 
production in line with demands on every farm, inasmuch as when a farmer 
would accumulate an excessive amount of one kind, he would naturally and of 
necessity convert to another. Marketing quotas, if properly handled, become a 
stimulus to the free and open market as it would be an assurance that the 
market would never face a supply greater than the demand. However, marketing 
quotas and import restriction must go hand in hand as it would be futile to 
restrict our own and open the doors to foreign countries. Marketing quotas will 
do away with unnecessary, punitive, and unwelcome administration that so 
many farmers are resentful of. They would remain the masters of their own 
farms. It would reduce the cost of administration tremendously and it would 
insure complete freedom. It is sound because the open market responds to a 
commodity that is in demand and not in surplus. 

To reduce the currently accumulated surplus, the result of an all-out wartime 
production, I would like to make two recommendations. First, it would seem 
that in the glutted markets, the imports of agricultural commodities should be 
earefully scrutinized, and yet we find that in the year 1954-55, 3,709,000 bushels 
of wheat were imported and that the previous year, 1953-54, 5,299,000 bushels 
were imported to add to the already overproduced market. In 1954-55 corn 
was imported well over the million-bushel mark. In 1954-55, 3,446,000 bushels 
of rye were imported and the previous year, 13,468,000 bushels. In 1954-55, 
22 117,000 bushels of barley were imported and in 1953-54, 36,493,000 bushels. 
In 1954-55, 19,416,000 bushels of oats were imported and the previous years, 
78,758,000 bushels. Why import the commodities that are already in surplus 
and add to an already distressed market? The Minneapolis market on rye, 
barley, and oats is seriously affected annually when the Canadian grains start 
coming in. This I know from personal experience. Secondly, to prevent this 
accumulation of unmanageable surplus, new uses should be developed through 
chemurgy for the disposal and profitable use of a surplus that has little value. 
In World War II, when this Nation was cut off from its natural rubber supply, 
millions of bushels of grain of all kinds were reduced to alcohol and developed 
into synthetic rubber and the tire needs of the fighting forces, tractors, and 
automobiles were met in this manner. A large plant located at Omaha, Nebr., 
consumed 3 million bushels of grain every month. A smaller plant at Yankton, 
S. Dak., consumed half that amount, and another one was in the process of 
being developed at Huron, 8S. Dak. When the war ended, crude oil was sub- 
stituted in place of grain because the grains at that time were not in surplus 
and every bushel was needed to feed hungry mouths throughout the world. 
Now that we have again accumulated a surplus that is a threat to the market 
at all times, some of it even being donated to foreign countries or sold on condi- 
tions that bring very little returns for the product, it might be well to again 
explore the possibility of restoring this market to the farmers, and to explore 
all possible avenues with a view to finding and promoting commercial uses for 
grains that are not needed for human and animal consumption. When the 
wartime accumulated surplus has been disposed of and marketing quotas become 
effective, CCC-stored grains will become of minor importance as the place of 
storage of the farmer-owned grains will be on his own farm and in his own bins. 

No farm program can be complete that does not embody the conservation of 
our greatest of all natural resource—the soil. During the stimulated wartime 
production it was taxed to capacity and deteriorated to a greater extent than 
during normal operations and immediately steps should be taken to rebuild and 
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to restore that which has been lost, to bring back to its former productivity 
and to preserve it for generations to come. The welfare of the people of the 
entire world and their very existence is dependent, first of all, on that foot 
or two of top soil. To bring it back to its former productivity and to preserve 
if for the future, it becomes necessary for the Federal Government to participate 
financially to a far greater extent than it has in the past. 

Industry was accorded that consideration in their conversion from a wartime 
to a peacetime pursuit, in retooling their factories and in relieving them of 
their wartime contracts without a loss. Agriculture was not accorded that 
consideration. A Government-stimulated surplus was ignored and has now 
become a serious threat to farm prosperity, so it is not out of line that the 
Government should at least be a dominant factor financially in restoring the 
fertility of the fields that yielded so abundantly when the need was great, and 
it is my belief that such participation is not a subsidy to the individual, but 
rather an investment in a better America. Soil conservation must of necessity 
have a very prominent part in any long-range farm program. 

No farm program can be complete without land use classification. Certain 
lands and certain soils are not suitable and profitable for certain uses and if 
used in other ways the operation can well become disastrous to the operator. 
In many of our States, and that is true in South Dakota, we have certain lands 
that can be classified as submarginal land because of the uncertainty and, 
very often, lack of rainfall. These lands are of tremendous value as grazing 
areas for livestock, cattle and sheep, and are rich in fertility. Put to that 
use and kept for that purpose only, these submarginal lands are a distinct 
asset to the State. There are certain years when rainfall is abundant, when 
they might produce abundantly in agricultural products and the temptation 
to place these lands into production often exceeds the better judgment of the 
individual. Past experience has definitely proved that no one can long survive 
as a grain farmer in this submarginal area as it is definitely not fitted for that 
purpose, and if allowed to be put into production, it may produce at intervals, 
but it is just a matter of time when production ceases; then it becomes a 
barren waste with the soil blowing away; deterioration is fast and it soon 
becomes of little value to anyone. Lind use classification, strictly adhered to, 
can be of tremendous value in having the right agricultural pursuits on the right 


kind of soil, with a result that all sectors will be a factor in building a prosperous 
and a free agriculture. 


These are my recommendations based on 23 years of active participation in 

the present farm program—first, as a producer of grain and livestock, and, 

secondly, as an administrator in the farm program on a local level. 
Mr. Bruerr. It is now my great honor and privilege to present 

to you our second speaker of the morning. I am, indeed, honored 

to have the privilege to present to you our good governor, ‘Joe Foss. 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH FOSS, GOVERNOR, STATE OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Governor Foss. Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators, this is a great 
privilege for me, one that I have looked forward to for a long time. 
[ am really happy to see that your committee has seen fit to come 
out to our area and the other great areas here in the Midwest and 
visit firsthand with the pe ople that are really in the business, the 
farmer. 

As I see it, there is only one way when you are dealing with a 
problem and that is, if at all possible, to go right to the “heart of 
that problem and talk to the individuals that are directly concerned 
and you will get an entirely different story, in some instances than 
you would if you were to read the story that someone else had written. 


So I was more than happy to see that you were taking an extended 
tour. 
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[ know that you get plenty of work during the year and would 
like to be back home and probably, in view of the fact that next year 
is an election year, and some of us like to do a little building here 
and there and a little work at home, and there is probably enough 
work to do there, and I know that you would rather do that. But, 
nevertheless, you have seen fit to come out here and spend considerable 
time with the individuals that are directly concerned. 

The thing that worries me most is the fact that we have a number 
of people in the United States that are not too upset about the decline 
in farm prices. I receive letters and I know that you do from time 
to time from these individuals making the simple statement. Now, 
there is absolutely no need to get upset because these individuals that 
are writing only represent about 13 percent of the population; why 
become upset over this 13 percent? We cannot go into debt to take 
care of a minority. They would yell, anyway. 

And they go on and on and on, and with that argument if we car- 
ried it into effect in all branches of Government, there would not be 
any reason in the world to get up in the morning. We cannot worry 
just about the majority all ‘of the time. We try to sit down with all 
of our people, and if you are elected to the United States Senate or 
as a Governor, or a Congressman, whatever your position may be, 
you represent, as soon as you are elected, all of the people, not only 
those that voted for you. 

So I have sat down and rather than getting into a long argument 
with an individual of that kind, I write them a “thank you” note for 
giving me this great information. I know that you do the same. 

Applause. | 

Here we are today trying to figure out some way to stop the decline 
in the agricultur: f = and. of course. we could get in an argu- 
ment, we can get . political argument in a minute but as I see it, 
when it comes to the he economl Ss, We hs ave to forget our political 
difficulties and try to iron the thing out. 

There is one thing that we are all sure of ; that is, that if one phase 
of our economy slumps and goes under it draws several others down 
with it. 

In our form of Government in the past. we have seen such crisis, 
and if we could see ahead of time that some form of our economy was 
failing to give it a little boost and avoid trouble in the future, avoid 
serious trouble. That is the way I see the agricultural problem. 

And T know that you gentlemen evidently agree with that philos- 
ophy 100 percent or you would not have taken the time to come out 
here. 

You have seen the handwriting on the wall and it is your desire 
to come out and do something now, and not wait until it is too late. 

What would you do? I can get in an argument when I come out 
and make this statement that I happen to be for 90 or 100 percent of 
parity. All people do not agree with that philosophy. They say 
that is wrong. My answer is, to my right, there is one thing we must 
do and that is maintain that parity while we are figuring out some 
other way to solve the problem. If you are just to let it go, the price 
has fallen, say, we will get it next week, it is too late then. We have 
put a lot of our best people out of business. Just what is the answer? 
I say that I agree that maybe the parity system is not the answer but 
it is one that we have to keep with us, a rigid support, until we have 
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found another wah around. We have to balance our economy. 
Applause. | 

With our prices increasing for commodities due to an Increase In 

ages and interest and numerous other things, the price, the cost 
thi at it is going to cost the individual out here in the Middle West 
or all over the country, for that matter—is rising, and they look at 
the other side. His receipts have gone down. So that has widened 
the gap, and it m: akes an oh impossibility for him to carry on. 

At the same time if, say. he has recently gone into business or has 
added new seaipiaant or veatiegs acreage, now he is caught out in 
centerfield, as I see it, without a glove, and the hot flies are coming his 
way. And there is only one thing he can do: He will either lose the 
entire project or try to sell enough of what he has to pay off for ‘a 
small portion of it and still be in business. 

Maybe the answer there would be to look into the possibility of 
long-term loans, set up so that an individual could pay just the in- 
terest on 1 year. And if he was to hit the next year, that he could 
pay far more than was required. I think that has great possibilities 
for the future. 

There is one thing about it: In all phases of our economy we have 
stretched our borrowing just as far as we possibly can, but I see in 
the agricultural field that it is as short as anywhere. We have 6 
months, or a year at the most, and the individual must go into the 
bank and pay now. 

I feel that that could be explored and set up on a basis that would 
take a lot better care, taking into consideration whether market prices 
and ee else are such that we would not catch the farmer or 
the rancher because of an emerge ney of some kind. 

Another thing that I thought of and have given a lot of considera- 
tion to and have visited with farmers here and there about is the 
thought of bushelage quota in place of an acreage allotment. 

Why that? Well, 7 you are having controls, and you set it up on 
an acreage basis, and say that we will just, for an arbitr: ary figure, say 
we are going to cut the wheat or corn base down 50 percent, that means 
that a man that had 100 acres to start with will have only 50 acres after 
vou set it up. The man that had 4,000 acres to start with still has 
2,000 acres. So he is in there, and in pretty fair shape, unless he 
has terrific investments in his equipment. 

On a bushelage basis, it would get to the end of the problem that 
you are trying to solve. 

Why are we doing anything? In the first place, we are trying to 
stabilize your economy. You are not trying to make money for some 
individual so that he can go clear above the bar. What you are trying 
to do is to stabilize your economy, so that in turn it stabilizes all of 
your other economies. 

So I actually think we could get at it better if we were to set that 
up on a bushelage quota basis of, say, 5,000, and that would have 100 
percent support, and then the next 1,000 at 75 percent, and anything 
over that he was on his own—he would store it on his farm or turn it 
out on the market, whatever he wished to do, or he could keep it 
there, and then if he did not have a crop the next year, he would still 
have this additional grain all set up. 
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You could get in an argument that would last a long time on that, 
but I feel that that program has merit, and it should be thoroughly 
investigated. 

Today we have, I notice, some very, very fine witnesses, some pores 
that are in the business. They are actually farmers. It is like the 
secretary of agriculture said. I always said that if E were elected, my 
secretary of agriculture would be some farmer. So I stop Charlie 
Bruett in the middle of the round and told him a was it. He never 
finished that round, and he came in and he is secretary of agriculture. 

These other men that are appearing here, when I looked over the 
list, I see the greatest percentage of them, by an overwhelming per- 
centage, happen to be farmers. They will te st] you from the bottoms 
of their hearts. I have given them no briefing. No one else, to the 
best of my knowledge, has briefed these men. Maybe also some women. 
It is what they are telling you from the bottoms of their hearts. And 
they can tell you a great story. And I would like to congratulate you 
ventlemen for taking time off to come to the Midwest and South 
Dakota to hear this story first hand. 

Thanks again. | Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Governor Foss. I am glad you did not 
take time out to talk about the Oahe Dam. As I remember, you 
ippeared before a committee of which I was chairman some time ago, 
and I think you succeeded, with your two good Senators, in getting 
from the Government quite a few million dollars in order to build that 
dam. [Applause. | 

Mr. Bruerr. It is now my honor and privilege, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, to present to you Dr. John Headley, president of the South 
Dakota State College. Dr. Headley. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN W. HEADLEY, PRESIDENT, SOUTH 
DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE, BROOKINGS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Heaptey. Secretary Bruett, Chairman Ellender, members of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, ladies and gentlemen, and 
Senator Case, incidentally, too, is included in that s alutation. 

It is a pleasure for me to welcome you to the South Dakota State 
College campus. Weare grateful for the opportunity to share in these 
deliberations, which mean much to our people directly or indirectly 
connected with the agricultural industry. 

I just happened to think that I work for Governor Foss. He is 
entitled to a salutation, too. I had him here down on my list, but I 
cannot read. | Applause. | 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture, Mechanics, and Arts 
was chartered as a land-grant college under the terms of the Morrill 
Act of 1862. This is its 71st year of operation. 

The first students entered in 1884. 

The primary concern in all of this time has been service to the people 
in agr ‘ulture. Of course, you have heard that the dominant industry 
in South Dakota is agriculture. 

In addition, most of our nonfarm people depend indirectly on agri- 
cultural income for their livelihood. 

Farm folks in South Dakota are forced to contend with wide varia- 
tions in weather. Uncertainties about prices, what they have to sell, 
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create feelings of concern and insecurity. The feeling is intensified 
still more when costs of operation remain at a high level and prices for 
production fall. 

It should be fully understood that we in South Dakota are not asking 
for spec ial consideration of our problems because of weather and pro- 
duction hazards inherent to this area. We learned a long time ago that 
our agricultural activities had to be adapted to conditions as we found 
them. 

We have made, and are making, substantial progress toward putting 
our land to proper use. When combinations of extra favorable 
weather and appropriat e cultural practices come together we some- 
times produce more than the market can absorb with, of course, a 
resulting disturbance to farm prices. 

This prompts us to seek means to convert the surplus supplies to an 
asset rather than a liability. We believe that adequate food and fiber 
reserves should be maintained to protect the national interest. 

The demand for appropriate farm progress comes as a natural result 
of pride and competence in the importance of agriculture and rural 
life in our social, economic, and political structures. 

We have always had farm problems, and we will always have them. 
The impression prevails among a few that permanent solutions can 
be found for all of the complex problems faced by farmers in a given 
era. We sometimes make the mistake of attempting to apply these 
solutions to a new age. 

Some of the problems are recurring and persistent, and others are 
transitory. 

New problems will appear which originate from social, economic, 
and scientific developments; conditions beyond the influence of human 
beings create other problems. Finding answers to what may appear 
o be a bewildering array of aggrav: ting r questions is our job. 

If we succeed in our effort, it will be because we have learned to 
apply the results of pure and applied research and have used the 
intelligence of our people to advantage. This means that individuals 
and groups must work toward a common end. Bickering and name- 
calling over means and methods will not get the job done. We shall 
have to rely on our ability to make wise choices and our courage 
to take appropriate action. 

Ve have faith that answers to many of our farm problems, like 
all other scientific, social, economic, and political problems, will be 
resolved by vigorous action by individual citizens and by unified 
groups. 

[t is recognized that many of the problems of the American farmer 
have not originated on the farm or in the immediate farm community. 
Therefore, the concern for the well being of farmers must be shared 
by labor, by citizens in business, in industry, and in Government. No 
group In American soc iety can stand alone today. 

Farm problems can be minimized by pooling the collective judg- 
ments of all in a sympathetic, understanding, and intelligent manner. 
It is not sufficient to take the view that no action should be taken, be- 
cause differences exist among those who propose solutions. We shall 
have to pool our thinking and make decisions accordingly. 

Research, education, and people working together must be em- 
ployed to find a way to obtain economic justice for all farmers. 
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The principle that farmers and other citizens must team together 
with les ‘rnment to accomplish what cannot be attained individu ally 
is worth bearing in mind all the way through. 

What I am attempting to say is that econmic disaster cannot be 
prevented by relying on individual action, intelligent though it may 
be. We have to work together. 

At State college we consider the farmer an independent business- 
man. This implies that he is free to act on his own judgment. He 
is free to take the results of our research and educational programs 
as he pleases. Our job is to make appropriate information available 
to him and his f: unily, and to give him assistance if he desires it. Our 
responsibilities require that we take an objective position rather than a 
partisan position. Our actly ities must be directed toward promoting 
the long-term welfare, in addition to helping our constituency face 
short-term emergencies. 

South Dakota State College is dedicated to serve three functions. 
They are resident teaching, research, and extension services. We 
believe that the youth and adult farm population are of immeasur- 
able value to a growing national economy anda better country. They 
are entitled to. and must have the advantages of the best education for 
life and making a living that South Dakota and the Nation can aiford. 

Teaching, research, and extension furnished through the land 
grant college system are makn Ms very important contributions. We 
do not intend to cover in detail our views concerning the farm situa- 
tion. We have chosen to place on file with the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture a more extensive report for the record. In the main, 
this is descriptive. We trust that it may be useful to the committee. 

The written report is the result of the combined thinking of the 
State college administration and our professional staffs in the plant 


scrences, the animal sciences, and the social sciences. The content of 
the re port is not exhaustive in any sense. It may do violence to some 
of those subjects because of its brev itv. Our aim was to present the 


material with a view peculiar to South Dakota and its problems, 
with a description of our intents to face our situation. 

I want to close by expressing our sincere gratitude to the members 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture for making the effort to hear 
the views of South Dakota people about our common problem. We 
“p preciate your interest and your sincerity. We trust that we shall 
be able to live up to our part. of the responsibilitie s, to see that con- 
structive, intelligent action is apphed in an appropriate manner, 
| Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(Supplementary statement filed by Dr. Headley is as follows:) 


1. ImporTANT TRENDS, PROSPECTS, AND POTENTIALS 


The future of the agricultural economy of South Dakota will be, as it has 
been in the past, influenced by a number of physical, climatic, economic, socio- 
logical, and political factors. At present, the two most distressing factors 
affecting South Dakota farmers are adverse weather and unfavorable price 
relationships. Among the many factors of change that will have a bearing on 
South Dakota agriculture in the period between now and 1975, the following 
appear significant: 

1. Population growth and changes in eating habits will tend to increase the 
demand for food and to change the composition of food production in the United 
States. Population growth and per capita consumption indicate a need for in- 
creasing production between 30 and 40 percent over 1950 by 1975. At present 
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gricultural production of some items appears to exceed effective demand and 
the resulting surpluses tend to depress prices. Changes in eating habits, result- 
ing from improved incomes and a knowledge of better nutrition, indicate a trend 
toward more meat, livestock, and poultry products, fruits, vegetables, and less 
cereals, potatoes, and fats. These trends have important bearing on farm pro- 
duction the country over, as well as in South Dakota. 

» The future trends in the State’s population needs to be appraised in order 
to be in a position to indicate the future direction in agriculture and general 
land use. Population in South Dakota reached a peak of 692,849 in 1930, then 
declined to 642.961 in 1940, and rose to 652,740 in 1950. The Census Bureau 
estimated 1954 population at 672,000. Population is expected to increase gradu- 
ally by 1975 and pass the 1930 peak. On the basis of past trends and the 
present economic situation, it appears that the urban and rural nonfarm popu- 
lation will increase slowly; while the farm population may tend to decrease 
slightly. The natural increase in population, industrial development, and in- 
creased irrigation farming may change conditions somewhat. 

8. The natural production hazards rising out of the variable weather char- 
teristics continue to exert a great influence on the agricultural production and 


level of living of farm people. Other production hazards such as crop and live- 
stock diseases and insects are important, too. Much progress has been made in 
overcoming these hazards, yet there is much to be desired. Improved conserva- 


tion methods (both vegetative and mechanical) irrigation and other practices will 
help some to overcome the limitations of too little water. Numerous conservation, 
soil improvement, and land development practices have been applied on indi- 
vidual farms. Much further progress in overcoming natural hazards may be 
possible through watershed and irrigation activities, crop insurance, feed storage 
programs, and other related breeding and production practices. Even so, the 
natural hazards will still be very real to the majority of the people. 

1. Price changes, including the general price level, the relative prices of farm 

products, and the relationships of prices received to prices paid by farmers, con- 
tinue to be highly variable. The variability and uncertainty associated with 
prices continue to be a major factor of concern to farm people. Much of what 
might happen to prices in the future depends upon how well national employ- 
ment is maintained and how well agriculture adjusts its production to changing 
consumer demands. Currently, South Dakota farmers are in a price-cost squeeze 
that is burdensome. In the early post-World War II adjustment period, they 
were relatively better off than they were in the period following World War I. 
Prices received by farmers for meat animals have held up much better than 
prices received for food or feed grains. Price and income programs, conserva- 
tion programs, and market expansion programs should be reappraised with 
emphasis placed on removing or minimizing conflicting policy features of present 
programs. 
5. There are several significant changes in land use and livestock numbers 
that are now underway and may extend into the future. In the first place, nearly 
92 percent of the land area is now in farms. Only a very small increase in the 
land in farms may be expected in the future. One significant point is that the 
total acreage of cropland used for grain and tame hay production in 1954 was 
12 percent greater than that used for crop production in 1924. Some cropland 
was returned to native pasture and hay land during the 1930’s, but much was 
left idle. Since the beginning of World War II, the acreage of land used for 
major crops and tame hay has increased 13 percent. The area differences for 
land in major crops and tame hay vary all the way from general stability to 
marked increases for the period 1924 to 1954. 

As to particular crops, current trends in acreages point to a general increase 
in tame hay and pastures. Here, much progress has already been made. In 
1954, 17 percent of the cropland, excluding wild hay, was in tame hay and pasture, 
compared with 8 percent in 1944. The total acreage of feed grains has been 
slightly upward since 1924 and this trend may be expected to continue. In 
the case of food grains and oil crops the longtime trend has been slightly upward. 

With respect to livestock numbers, the number of total animal units is near 
an alltime high. Historically, the greatest variation has been in grain-consum- 
ing animal units, mainly hogs. On the other hand, hay-consuming animal units 
have been much less variable. At present, they are at record levels. All cattle 
numbers are at an alitime high with beef cattle increasing and dairy cattle 
decreasing. 

6. The rate of mechanization is increasing rapidly. Mechanization must be 
thought of in two ways; namely, the number of farms with machines, and the 
acreage worked with machinery. 
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The effects of mechanization on farm families include increasing the capital 
requirements and cash operating expenses, easing of the workload, reducing the 
need for hired labor, and contributing to more production per man. 

7. Adjustments in farm numbers and size are in process. As a result of 
mechanization and adjustments to environment, farms are becoming larger and 
fewer in number. From a peak of about 83,000 farms in 1935, the number of 
farms was reduced to about 63,000 in 1954. The average-size farm has increased 
from 445 acres in 1935 to 719 acres in 1954. The greatest adjustments have 
occurred in the western and central areas, while in the eastern areas the adjust- 
ment has been less pronounced. 

The increase in size has been a result of consolidation of farm units and 
changes in the use of land. On many small and medium farms and some other 
farms, there is a need for increasing the volume of business. More intensive 
land use is in evidence. 

In regard to the problem of size of farm in South Dakota, it is significant to 
note that in 1954, 11 percent of all the farms had less than 140 acres and that 
18 percent of the commercial farms received less than $2,500 gross cash farm 
income. According to the 1954 census, 96 percent of all the farms were classed 
as commercial family farms. 

8. Improved technology is being applied to grain, pasture, and hay crops; 
harvesting and storage of grain and forage crops; livestock production; and the 
entire farm enterprise. Two phases of improved technology must be considered. 
They are: The amount of new technical knowledge, and the rate of adoption by 
farmers. A vast amount of technical information is available and new infor- 
mation that will boost yields is still coming out of research laboratories. A 
very general survey of the adoption of new technology indicates that there is a 
great opportunity for improvement in this field. 

The increased use of commercial and plant fertilizers will be one of the im- 
portant developments in the future. Greatest gains in productivity in the years 
ahead may come in livestock production. Much progress is already under way 
in all kinds of livestock and poultry. Farm budgets for a number of typical 
farms in each of the 7 economic areas indicate that agricultural production can 
be substantially increased (20 to 40 percent) by changes in farm organization and 
by the use of improved crop and livestock practices. These budgets indicate also 
that important improvements are possible in cost reduction and changes in 
marketing practices. Price is a prime consideration. 

On the basis of the increasing use of new yield increasing technology, con- 
servation and land development, and adjustment in land use, it is entirely 
possible that the total farm output might increase anywhere between 20 and 
40 percent over 1950 by 1975. At the highest rate, this represents for the State 
an annual growth in production of about 114 percent per year. Of course, these 
estimates assume normal weather. 

9. Current changes in the farm labor picture are likely to continue into the 
future. Farm wage rates are high in relation to prices of farm products. Most 
of the farmwork must be done by the farm operator and his family. Farmers 
are attempting to overcome higher labor costs by intensifying production and 
by greater mechanization. 

10. Farm ownership may increase slightly in the immediate years ahead, but 
for the longer run, it is difficult to predict with assurance. At present (1954), 
full owners account for 31 percent of the total number of farms; part owners, 
89 percent; and full tenants 30 percent. Future possibilities are that problems 
will center around leasing systems, father-son operating agreements, and farm- 
family transfers. 

11. A number of the foregoing factors of change point toward a need for capital, 
which must be obtained by savings from farm production or from outside credit. 
Future credit needs will center on quality and conditions of credit. At present 
there is lacking an adequate intermediate type of credit to fill the need in modern 
commercial agriculture. Credit terms need to be flexible and geared to the 
particular farm and the characteristics of the area. 

12. Most of South Dakota’s products are seeking, and will continue to seek, 
outside markets. The marketing problem, then, is that of delivering to outside 
markets a type and quality of produce that can face the competition from other 
areas and that of delivering a product that will compete with related products 
for the consumer’s dollar. 

13. The final test of an economy is the kind of income and level of living it 
provides for its people. All of the foregoing trends have a bearing on this factor. 
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The per capita income of all the people of the State and the income per farm 
have increased over pre-World War II conditions. The outmigration of people, 
the decline in number of farms and the corresponding increase in size of farms, 
bountiful crops, good prices, rising business activity in general, and improved 
organization and management of farms have contributed to these gains. Re- 
cently, downward adjustments from wartime peaks in income per unit have 
taken place. They may be stabilizing at levels of about $1,350 for per capita 
income and about $8,800 gross cash income per farm. This level of income can 
be considered adequate only when prices of machinery, equipment, operating 
supplies, and labor are in line. That is basic to the concern now displayed over 
the problems of farmers. 


II. RESIDENT TEACHING 


Teaching at the college level makes a direct contribution to solving agricultural 
problems by preparing students for work of the farm enterprise and in the 
technical pursuits which serve farmers. This was the original purpose of the 
Morrill Act of 1862. It is of crucial importance today. A shortage of special- 
ized, technical, and professional workers prevails in practically all fields. Agri- 
culture needs large numbers of technically competent farmers who understand 
technical publications and can apply the results of research to their farms. 
Too, professional workers are needed to carry on research and to engage in 
teaching both youth and adults. The shortage of appropriate manpower is a 
serious bottleneck, which may be of many years’ duration. 

The curriculum in agriculture at South Dakota State College is designed to 
prepare people to work in education, business, and industry related to agricul- 
ture. Some preparation is broad and some highly specialized. Management and 
production receive emphasis. Industry and business are demanding more and 
more employees prepared to work with farmers and farm groups and to give 
professional advice to industry and business on technical problems pertaining to 
agriculture. 

Farmers with a college education and some technical preparation can put new 
ideas into use quickly. To do this, they must know something about chemistry, 
entomology, plant and animal physiology, economics, sociology, and many other 
subjects. Teachers, buildings, laboratories, and classrooms, are needed to pro- 
duce this class of manpower. 

Resident teaching in rural sociology and agricultural economics has a heavy 
responsibility to rural people. Those who come from rural areas should have 
the same cultural advantages and preparation for a full life as those who come 
from urban areas We should assist the student in achieving a balance between 
a technical and a general education. 

In a broad sense the important objectives of college teaching in sociology are 
two: The first is the preservation of the continuity of our cultural heritage through 
changing times. The second is the fostering of such insights into cultural 
processes as will aid in the development and preservation of understanding among 
social groups and nations. 

The prime objective of teaching in agricultural economics is development of 
the art of science of decision making. This involves choice among the alternative 
uses and combinations of our resources to achieve the maximum realization of 
the values we hold. The two fields of sociology and economics are closely related. 
With some differences in emphasis, the objectives of the one are the objectives of 
the other. One common problem of the two fields is to provide such insight into 
trends and implications of technical developments as will permit an orderly ad- 
justment to the future as it unfolds. The ability to avoid the undesirable conse- 
quences of social and economic changes can be an extremely valuable contribu- 
tion of intelligent teaching in the social sciences. To make this possible, we 
must convey to students an appreciation of the uses and limitations of scientific 
methods. 

In implementing these objectives we must maintain a proper balance between 
the basic and the immediately practical. If the basic science is neglected in 
either teaching or research, the applied fields will be adversely affected Teaching 
needs to keep step with research in two ways: It should make use of the results, 
and it should provide personnel with facility in the use of research tools. 

Two specific examples of courses in social sciences illustrate the offerings as 
to type for meeting basic problems: The course, rural sociology, is designed to 
give the student a better perspective of changing relationships among rural people : 
and to create an awareness of social and economic contacts between rural and 
urban people. This course also prepares the student for leadership and citizen- 
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ship in his community through a study of such institutions as the family, the 
chureh, and the school. The course in agricultural policy is designed to inform 
students concerning the group efforts of farmers to influence their economic well- 
being. It includes study of farm organizational and Government programs. 
The intent is to prepare the student to understand, evaluate, and participate in 
such activities as an informed citizen. We do not tell the student what to believe 
or what views to support, but we encourage him to study the whole economic 
picture rather than one small piece of it. 

Government, at Federal and State levels, employs men with professional and 
technical preparation. Government, business, and industry are dependent almost 
solely upon land-grant colleges and universities for supplying their manpower 
needs. None of these segments of society prepare men for replacements and 
expanding their services. The colleges must do that. In addition, the colleges are 
required to prepare research workers for their own work, as well as for other 
enterprises, private and public. Research workers, in the main, must have work 
in advance of basic preparation, either in teamwork with the experiment stations, 
on the job, or in formal graduate courses, or both. The graduate program tends 
to raise the level of the undergraduate teaching work. This complex and exten- 
sive organization of teaching and research are exceedingly valuable. Without 
them, the technical, specialized, and professional manpower pool would disappear 
in a single generation. Teaching programs must be maintained at a high-quality 
level and must be extended markedly within the next few years if American 
achievement is to retain the standards necessary for national and international 
eadership, and participate effectively in the affairs of the times in which we 
ive. The resident-teaching program is the basic key to this accomplishment. 


III. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Farm programs should be founded on the premise that adequate knowledge 
s the best guide for action. Farmers cannot control all of the factors affecting 
production. In order to be sure that enough is produced, they may at times 
produce too much. It is of utmost importance, then, that the maximum util- 

ation of our agricultural production be achieved through research and edu- 
cation, so that the farmers’ position in the economic scheme can be maintained. 
The present methods and practices in production, ia processing, and in distri- 
bution, will be inadequate to meet the needs of an expanding population and a 
changing economy. 

Research in agriculture, as in other fields, is an organized method of finding 
truth. Put in a practical way, it is to find answers to problems and to suggest 
ways of using the results. Much of the research required by a progressive 
agriculture is of a long-term and continuous nature. It is aimed at reducing 
unit costs by getting more production per acre or animal, by reducing production 
hazards, and in improving the marketing processes for farm products. The 
time when the solution to problems will be acutely needed cannot be accurately 
foretold. For example, we cannot start today to control the potential stem-rust 
epidemics of the 1956 season; that is too late. The breeding of today’s crop 
varieties had to start 10 to 12 years ago. 

Many of the production, marketing, and general problems are of such a com- 
plex nature that a cooperative research attack upon them is required by several 
departments within the experiment station, as well as scientists from two or 
more State stations within the region, and scientists from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. An illustration of this is the silage research con- 
ducted cooperatively by seven departments of the experiment station. 

Silage has been used by South Dakota farmers for many years, but there is 
increased interest in its use at present due to the emphasis on grassland farming; 
changes in feeding and management procedures ; and the emphasis on self-feeding. 
The conventional silo is no longer accepted as the only suitable structure, but 
those who use temporary structures must deal with the calculated losses due 
to spoilage. When all phases of the grass silage problem are considered, it 
becomes necessary for many technicians to coordinate their efforts to get a 
meaningful answer. 

Agricultural economists and agricultural engineers were called on to make 
a survey of practices of South Dakota farmers with respect to current methods 
in grass silage work, their preferences, and problems, with all types of silage 
storage structures and herd-management problems. 

The agricultural engineers calculated field machinery costs, costs of various 
structures, designed and built 2 bunker silos, and 1 trench silo, and obtained 
a complete temperature study on various silo types. Since storage losses of 
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silage by the various structures was an important problem, a method of coring 
samples for density determination, combined with initial weights and final 
volumes was developed. Small pilot silos were also used where the entire silo 
could be weighed to get a more precise weight loss comparison between covered 
and uncovered stacks, and preservative versus no preservative. 

Dairy department workers gathered data on seif-feeding versus hand feeding, 
and the nutritional value of grass silage for dairy herd production and mainte- 
nance. Grass silage and oat silage were also used for summer pasture supple- 
ment, and both have been successfully used for dairy calf rations in comparison 
to alfalfa hay. 

The plant pathology workers followed the development of micro-organie life 
in silage made in the various structures, and under various cover treatments; 
coordinating their findings with temperature studies, extent of spoilage, color, 
odor, and chemical changes. 

The duty of the biochemists was to analyze the initial grass samples and the 
final silage samples and report on chemical and physical changes, nutrient losses, 
nutrient migration, and moisture changes. 

The animal husbandry department combined feeding and herd management of 
sheep and beef steers on grass silage rations with nutrition and digestive trials to 
further determine the extent to which the animals can use the silage preserved 
nutrients. Silage is being compared with dry hay in these trials. 

Should comparisons of either varieties or one type of plant versus another, 
or a combination of plants be made, the agronomy department people will have 
to lead in this study. 

At present, the experiment station has 124 active research projects, of which 
26 are in economic and social science, 46 in the field of plant science, and 52 
in animal science. 

RESEARCH IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SCIENCI 


Research in this field has two general objectives. The first objective is the 
careful evaluation of past and present trends and conditions in order to estimate 
the nature of future social and economic problem areas. The second is the 
study and analysis of existing and expected future problem areas in order to 
provide information and technical assistance in making decisions and adjusting 
to changing conditions. Research projects presently underway are designed to 
accomplish these objectives. 

Economic research is concerned mainly with the farmer’s business operations 
and the general economic well-being of the farm family. One of the major eco- 
nomic problems facing South Dakota farmers is low income resulting from a 
prolonged decline in agricultural prices. 

One project presently is active in the field of wheat price policy. This project 
is designed to analyze objectives and results of past agricultural programs and 
to study the impact of alternative policies on agriculture and other sectors of 
the economy. Results of the study will be of use to policymaking bodies in formu- 
lating programs that will accomplish the desired objectives. 

Farm-management projects are aimed primarily at discovering more efficient 
methods of combining agricultural resources through research in technological 
relationships and incentives to adoption of better practices. 

Ten projects are active in the field of marketing, 3 in livestock and meat market- 
ing, 2 each in dairy and poultry marketing, and 1 each in marketing of grain, 
roughage, and farm equipment. These projects are aimed, on the one hand, at 
reduction of marketing costs through increased marketing efficiency and, on the 
other hand, at expansion in demand for various agricultural products throug 
improvements in quality and consumer appeal. As examples, under a project 
in butter marketing, a detailed study is being made of consumer preferences and 
reusons for these preferences for table spreads exhibiting various characteristics. 
This project will provide data on the type of product desired by consumers. 
Results of the study will be of use in expanding consumer demand for butter. 
A project in grain marketing will provide data on patterns of grain move- 
ments. Data obtained may be used to reduce costs of grain transportation 
through increased efficiency in use of transportation facilities and reduction in 
unnecessary hauling and cross hauling. 

Studies are being conducted in the areas of population change, retirement and 
health problems, socieconomic influences of communal type farms, and social 
and cultural problems of the South Dakota Indians. The importance of the 
communal type farm research is evidenced by the Governor’s request that he be 
provided with results of the study as they become available. The project dealing 
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with the Indian population is of great importance to the people of South Dakota 
as almost one-fourth of the State’s land area is in Government land with Indian 
reservations containing approximately one-tenth of the Indian population of the 
United States. Under the terms of the agreement with the Indian service, the 
Extension Service will operate the education program among the Indians. This 
presents a need for more information concerning the cultural background and 
problems of the Indians in South Dakota. 

The population research is designed to analyze the trends in population com- 
position and migration patterns of South Dakota people. The next phase of 
this project will study the present anticipated effects of these trends upon the 
lives of the rural people, their communities, and institutions. The results will 
provide a basis for formulation of public policy in many areas. 

The proportion of South Dakota’s population which is in the 65-years-of-age- 
and-over group has more than doubled since 1920 and the trend is for a continued 
increase. Seven of the counties in South Dakota have no physicians and 20 
have no general hospital beds available. These problems are studied in the 
project dealing with retirement and health problems of rural families. The 
results of this research will provide a basis for sound planning and policy for- 
mation. 

Other general areas of research in which projects are active include the fields 
f taxation, farm credit, and climatology. 

In addition to continued work in areas mentioned, new work is planned in the 
economic effects of weather risks, economic problems of Indian farmers, wool 
marketing, agricultural prices, and studies of the vocational and educational op- 
portunities for rural youth in South Dakota. Other specific problems peculiar to 
South Dakota that require research are: (1) Why do South Dakota wheat- 
growers receive a lower price per bushel for hard Red Spring what due to so- 
called ash content; and (2) why does South Dakota grown barley bring a lower 
price when marketed within the State as compared to a higher price when 
marketed across the borders of neighborhood States? 


RESEARCH IN PLANT SCIENCE 


Much research has been done and is being done to help farmers produce crops 
more efficiently, to reduce production hazards, and to maintain soil resources. 

The protection of crops against these hazards provides for greater stability 
in crop production and for better living on the farms and ranches and in the 
villages and cities. Research is providing varieties which are superior in 
quality and nutrients, possess disease resistance to some of the most destructive 
plant diseases, and are tolerant to drought and possess greater winter hardiness. 

There are three major crop production areas in South Dakota; namely, the 
eastern one-third, the central one-third, and the western one-third. Conse- 
quently, crop varieties need to be bred specifically for South Dakota in order 
to be adapted to the wide variations in weather and soil conditions found in 
these different crop areas of the State. Because of these factors, new varieties 
from other regions are usually not suited to South Dakota conditions. 

The most shortsighted agricultural planning would be involved in curtail- 
ment of agricultural research. Research must be a continuing program in 
order to collect the basie information which will be needed to insure against 
the day when all the basic results from research will be required to produce and 
provide the food supplies of peoples around the world. 

The following represents a summary as to the nature of the research under- 
way or in progress in the plant science field at the South Dakota Agricultural 
Bxperiment Station, and also a statement as to the new research planned. All 
of the research in progress and that proposed is based on the need for solving 
definite problems which exist in the State and have been requested by the 
growers who live on and operate the land. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


i. Crops and soils 

1. Development of adapted field crop varieties to fit severe droughts and hard 
winters. 

2. Making of soil surveys as an inventory of our soil resources of the State. 
This is conducted in cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service. 

3. Soil problems in relation to irrigation development in South Dakota. 

4. Breeding and testing of superior grasses and legumes for the State. 
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5. Development of new varieties of fruits and vegetables with quality and 
iigh yielding ability adapted to South Dakota climate. 

6. Development of new trees with faster growth rate for shelterbelts. 

7. Trees to reduce wind damage and provide better living. 

Ss. Improved methods of plant propagation. 

9. The control of weeds through chemical and cultural methods. 

10. Development of irrigation practices for vegetable production adapted to 
conditions in South Dakota. 


> 


Crop diseases and insects 
1. The development of strains of corn, wheat, oats, barley, and sorghums 
resistant to the major crop diseases including stem rust, leaf rust, root rot, and 
sinut 
2. The control of legume and forage grass diseases. 
Testing of chemical seed treatments for the control of soil-borne seed rots 
and seedling blights to prevent poor stands of cereals, legumes, and forage grasses. 
t, Investigations on the disease control of shelterbelt trees and vegetable crops 
to be grown under irrigated conditions. 
>. Development of new methods for the control of stem rust of small grain. 
6. Methods of reducing damage done by the European corn borer. 
BKceonomie importance and control of the corn root worms. 
Ss. The control of insects affecting shelterbelt trees. 
%. The control of insects affecting garden crops. 


C. Agricultural chemistry and engineering 

1. Development of methods for extraction of alfalfa protein to produce a low 
fiber, high protein feed. 

2. Determination of excesses and deficiencies of certain trace minerals in South 
Dakota grasses. 

3. Investigations of the causes for the accumulation of toxic levels to livestock 
of nitrates by certain forage crops. 

4. Determine the most efficient method of sprinkler irrigation for South Dakota 
soils and crops and the effects of high wind velocities on water distribution using 
different types of sprinkler heads. 

5. Salinity problems caused by sprinkler irrigation and the toxic effect of iron 
and aluminum on crop plants. 

6. Aeration of grain in long-time storage to maintain grade quality and the 
drying of grain with heated and unheated air. 

7. The simultaneous picking and shelling of field corn at time of harvest and 
the drying problems involved. 

8. The observation of farm building materials over long periods from the 
standpoint of suitability, endurance, physical properties, and costs. 


NEW RESEARCH PLANNED 

1. Crops and soils 

1. Cultural practices for improving the efficiency and stability of crop pro- 
duction. 

2. Effect of tillage practices on water runoff, infiltration, and storage of avail- 
able water in the soil. 

3. Studies of efficient and profitable use of fertilizers, particularly phosphorus 
and nitrogen, under drier conditions. 

4. Increase knowledge on soils suitable for irrigation purposes. 

5. New crop varieties especially designed for irrigation. 

6. Development of new legumes suitable for range conditions to add nitrogen 
and increase pasture and range yields. 

7. Develop new crops, especially those high in oil and protein, to furnish a cash 
crop and high protein feed for central and western South Dakota. 

8. An inexpensive nonglass greenhouse for commercial growers. 

9. The value of different soil types for greenhouse forcing. 

10. Study problems associated with recreational areas, such as parks, road- 
side plantings, athletic fields, golf courses, and home plantings. 


B. Crop diseases and insects 

1. The control of plant diseases which become destructive on field and vege- 
table crops grown under irrigated conditions. 

2. The development of soil fungicides for the control of soil-borne diseases. 

3. Investigate methods for the control of mold spoilage in stored grains, silage, 
and other food and feed products under long-time storage. 
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4. A study of legume insects which are beneficial or harmful to the production 
of seed and forage. 

5. Experimental bee yard and relationship of honey bee to alfalfa seed produc- 
tion in South Dakota. 


C. Agricultural chemistry and engineering 

1. Detailed chemical investigation of forage and grain crops to aid in better 
assessment of their nutritive value. 

2. Determination of most effective methods of upstream flood and erosion 
control. 

38. Grain handling structures on the farm and equipment for processing grain 
and loading and unloading these structures. 

4. Tillage machinery for all phases of soil conservation under dryland 
irrigation. 

5. Machinery for processing crop residues. 


RESEARCH IN ANIMAL SCIENCI 


In animal science, research is aimed at finding more efficient and economical 
methods of producing, distributing, and utilizing meat, milk, eggs, fiber, and other 
animal products. 

A. Nutrition 

Studies are being conducted to obtain more information about the nutrient 
requirements of various classes of livestock and poultry. Effects and value of 
growth stimulants, antibiotics, and hormones are being tested. Some studies 
deal with tolerances and toxicities of substances found in feeds. The nutritive 
value of feeds and forages, especially grass silages, is receiving considerable 
attention at the present time. 

Research in ruminant nutrition seeks to find out exactly what cattle and sheep 
require for maintenance and growth. These studies must eventually determine 
the minimum needs of the animal as well as the optimum or most economical 
level of each nutritive requirement. Some of the essential elements, although 
required in small amounts, may be toxic in greater amounts. These toxicity 
levels must be determined. The problems in ruminant nutrition demanding 
solution are not limited to the animals themselves, but also to the great variety 
of feed and forage sources which supply the essential elements of nutrition in 
varying amounts. How much of what the animals require can be economically 
produced locally? How can agricultural byproducts, such as corncobs and straw, 
best be used for ruminant feed? ‘The integration of all of these factors, as well 
as management, breeding, and sanitation, are necessary for a profitable agri- 
cultural economy as applied to the individual farm. 

Much has recently appeared about minerals, vitamins, and hormones. A great 
deal of work remains to be done before the areas of growth stimulation, disease 
prevention, and animal well-being have been fully explored. 

In swine and poultry nutrition many of the problems are similar but require a 
slightly different approach. Cattle and sheep can synthesize essential amino 
acids in the digestive system, while pigs and chickens cannot. Protein, as an 
essential nutrient for swine, depends on quality as well as quantity. Studies in 
swine and poultry nutrition must consider the various amino acids as the “build- 
ing blocks” of protein. We need to learn what amino acids are required and 
how much of each is necessary. 

1. Management.—Various haying practices have been examined from the stand- 
point of conservation of nutrients. Work being done now, which extends into 
the future, deals with how the storage of hay reserves for periods of short supply 
can be most satisfactorily accomplished with the least loss in nutrients. Finally, 
research covering the most practicable handling of crops retarded or damaged by 
drought, frost, or other hazards has already been fruitful and will probably be 
needed in the future. 

Problems concerned with the physiology of reproduction and fertility, milk 
secretion, and functions of the rumen, are receiving attention. A fundamental 
study is in progress concerning the origin of bloat in cattle and sheep. It is 
very important that the basic cause or causes of this condition be found, in order 
that suitable control and preventive measures may be discovered. Annual losses 
from bloat are large. While the death loss in animals is serious, it is much less 
in dollars and cents than the loss incurred because farmers are afraid to pasture 
legumes. Consequently, these soil-building crops are not raised in the quantity 
that is necessary for most efficient and profitable production. 
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B. Breeding 

Methods are being discovered to produce superior strains of livestock and 
poultry through controlled breeding and selection programs. Research in animal 
and poultry breeding seeks to apply genetic principles to the development of 
better adapted strains. Mating systems, notably in inbreeding, outbreeding 
and crossbreeding are being studied. Breeding work in cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry, aim not only toward higher and more efficient production, but such 
characteristics as disease resistance, selenium tolerance, and elimination of 
anomalies such as dwarfism. Inbred lines that have been developed are being 
tested in hybrid combinations. Some of these hybrids, especially in poultry, 
have proved of superior merit 


CO. Marketing 

There are marketing projects, cooperative between departments, dealing with 
such subjects as the analysis of production methods, product quality, marketing 
practices, market channels, and consumer preferences for certain products and 
grades of products. 

D. Parasites and diseases 

Fundamental research is underway to learn more about animal parasites, 
particularly those attacking cattle and sheep, Information on the life cycle and 
mode of transmission is necessary in order that effective control programs can 
be formulated. Much work is being done in testing new insecticides for flies. 
Research is aimed, also, at production of higher quality end-products, reduction 
of crop and livestock losses due to insects and other pests, the reduction of con- 
tamination of raw products to be used for human food, and increased recreation 
facilities through game and fish production. 

The prevention and control of diseases and parasites of livestock and poultry 
are essential in efficient farm production. The economic loss through disease is 
not only in deaths, but also in lowered production and lowered efficiency in the 
use of feeds. Many of the infectious diseases have added significance from a 
public health standpoint because of possible transmission to man. 

Animal diseases must receive continuous study to provide information leading 
toward their control. Research is now in progress on bovine encephalitis, muco- 
sal disease of cattle, and leptospirosis of cattle and swine. Fowl] cholera and 
respiratory infection are important disease hazards in poultry production in 
this area and improved control measures are being sought. A correct diagnosis 
is essential to effectively combat disease Diagnostic services are provided to 
aid veterinarians and livestock owners 


ky. Better living 


More efficient methods for the production of livestock on the farm should be 
accompanied by an effort to improve the living standards of the farmer and 
develop the farm home, farmstead arrangement, and farm and home equipment, 
to make living conditions more pleasant. A complete building-plan service is 
now available. These plans are modified as new building materials and new 
equipment become available. The lightweight concrete aggregate developed in 
South Dakota, and now manufactured extensively in this State and others for 
farm and home use, is an example. The use of electricity for innumerable tasks 
in farm chore work, lighting, heating, and recreation, must be further developed 
to make farm homelife attractive. 

There is an urgent need for further development of chemical and electrical 
methods of water conditioning in order that unsuitable water supplies can be 
used satisfactorily for livestock, laundry, and other household purposes. Ade- 
quate farm buildings for animal housing and grain and forage storage will con- 
tribute to an ever-normal feed supply, so necessary to stable livestock production. 

In connection with better living comes the research in recreational facilities, 
such as game birds, animals, and fishes. Hunting and fishing, as well as other 
tourist attractions in South Dakota, now assume the proportions of an industry 
recognized as ranking in second place in producing income to the State. 

The need for continued research is evident; new problems appear frequently 
and many of the old ones have not been solved. Many of the projects now under- 
way at this station will be expanded as staff and facilities permit, and new ones 
will be added as the need arises. Some that are expected to receive attention 
in the near future are: 

1. Studies on the use of electric power for farm chore work. 
2. Structures for processing grain and roughage. 
3. Systemic insecticidal control of livestock pests. 
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4. Fundamental studies in animal physiology, especially as they may be 
applied to fermentations in the rumen and the control of bloat. 

5. Requirements of swine and poultry for proteins and certain of the 
amino acids. 

6. Importance of interrelationships of nutritive elements. 

7. Methods of handling and storing feeds to preserve highest quality with 
minimum labor. 

8. Forage utilization by animals if some of the land is taken out of crop 
production. 

9. Expansion of outlets for livestock and animal products through im- 
provement of quality and techniques of distribution. 

10. Recognition and control of new animal and poultry diseases. 


LV. THe EXTENSION SERVICE’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The function of the Extension Service as a part of the land-grant college 
system and the United States Department of Agriculture is education. It is a 
kind of education dealing with the use of improved practices and the use of 
Government and other organization aids which will enable those served to better 
cope with the various problems encountered. The yardstick for measurement 
of success for any program in Extension is whether it results in understanding 
and intelligent action. 

The objectives are: 

1. To aid in diffusing among people research findings and other informa- 
tion on agricultural and home economics, and to encourage the application 
of the same. 

2. Development of people themselves to the end that they, through their 
own initiative, may effectively identify and solve the various problems 
directly relating to their welfare. 

3. Helping people through education in solving the many interrelated and 
continually expanding problems that affect their lives. 

The scope of the Extension Service’s educational program is broad. It is con- 
cerned with the educational needs of operators of business firms, farm and non- 
farm, of individuals and families, of neighborhoods and communities, and of the 
Nation and the world. In all its phases, Extension works with both adults and 
youth. 

The South Dakota extension program can be divided into seven major fields. 
These include: 

1. Livestock, dairy, and poultry production ; 

2. Crop production and soil management ; 

3. Agricultural engineering; 

4. Agricultural economics; 

5. Youth activities ; 

>. Home economic activities ; and 

7. Horticulture and forestry. 

Many of the broad programs that are aimed at solving particular problems 
require the working together of two or more specialists. Also, many of these 
programs require active cooperation of governmental agencies and private organ- 
izations. This is achieved in several ways such as, joint meetings, joint publica- 
tions, and the use of whole farm and business firm planning, using the budget 
method. All programs are geared to the particular needs of the people in a 
county. Under these conditions a great many different programs are needed. 
The more important ones by major fields are as follows: 


A. Crop production 

In this field the educational program centers around adapted varieties of 
adapted crops, soil improvement, soil and moisture conservation, seed cleaning 
and treatment, insect and disease control, cultural practices, weed control, timely 
harvesting of crops, and marketing. In light of the adjustment problem and 
unstable production due to weather, emphasis is being placed upon crop rotations, 
crop varieties, and soil and water conservation. 


B. Livestock production including dairy and poultry 
The livestock educational program consists of four major fields: Feeding, hous- 
ing, and management; breeding; disease and parasite control; and marketing. 
The programs that are being emphasized include feeding and management, 
disease control, and quality production such as the meat-type hog, and quality 
butterfat and milk production, 
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C. Agricultural engineering 

The agricultural engineering program includes projects in farm buildings, 
machinery, rural electrification, land development, and conservation. In the 
building and machinery program emphasis is placed upon reducing labor needs 
or effort and proper care to lengthen the life of the building or machine, thus 
reducing annual costs. 


D. Agricultural economics 


The agricultural economics program is divided into three major phases; farm 
management, marketing, and public affairs, or policy. 

1. Farm management,—One major field in farm management includes helping 
farmers in making needed adjustments to obtain a satisfactory farm income 
through the family’s own efforts. Specific programs include: 

(1) Combining crop and livestock enterprises to give the greatest net 
return and improving farm resources ; 

(2) Adjusting the size of business to the most economic unit ; 

(3) Increasing crop yields and livestock production to get the best or 
most favorable income considering use of production practices, resulting 
production and prices of production items, crops, and livestock ; 

(4) Adjusting labor, power, buildings, and equipment in accordance with 
needs and opportunities of the farm in relation to relative prices; 

(5) Using labor efficiently ; 

(6) Adopting needed conservation and land development practices con- 
sidering costs and prices of increased production ; 

(7) Keeping necessary financial and production records ; and 

(8) Encouraging farmers to make whole farm plans as a means of deter- 
mining the best organization and management system for the farm. -artial 
budgeting of enterprises and production practices are also encouraged. 

Production specialists through their research departments provide the farm 
management people with the basic information used in farm planning and assist 
in operational farm planning. This program requires active cooperation of many 
Government agencies like Soil Conservation Service, Agricultural Conservation 
and Stabilization Service, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

This program is being given special emphasis in our major wheat areas, in 
eastern areas where dairying is more important, in watershed areas, and in 
potential irrigable areas. For example; the Extension Service is cooperating 
with the Bureau of Reclamation on eight well irrigated farms in the James 
River area. 

Other major programs include wise use of income, savings, and credit; selecting 
a profession and getting started in farming; selecting leases or other operating 
plans ; and family transfer plans that fit the needs of the family. 

2. Marketing.—The marketing program is extensive and involves both produc- 
tion and economic specialists, as well as trade representatives. The main pro- 
grams include: 

(1) Outlook and market information which comprise general outlook 
information and how prices are determined. A weekly outlook letter is 
published and special feeder outlook meetings are held each fall. In these 
meetings, feeding budgets are used to show profit prospects for ten different 
feeding systems common in our feeding area. 

(2) The educational program in market costs and services includes creat- 
ing and understanding of the services performed in marketing and the use 
of such services as market news regulation and grading. 

(3) In the area of marketing and distribution efficiency, the following 
programs are underway: procurement of products from the farm, handling 
of farm products at point of concentration, and merchandising. Examples 
of work in these fields include bulk handling of milk, quality control on the 
farm and in the creamery, and informing consumers of the utility value 
of different grades of products, such as for cattle, hogs, butter, milk, and eggs. 

(4) An important phase of the educational marketing program consists 
of improving existing and developing new marketing and purchasing sys- 
tems and methods. This also involves the coordination of production and 
marketing programs. Creameries are being helped with their business 
management and marketing problems in the way of increasing volume, 
reducing costs, or merging with other creameries. Dairymen and cream- 
eries are being helped in deciding on whether to shift from cream to whole 
milk and in finding new markets for processed products. A program aimed 
at wheat straw use in pressboard is being planned for the wheat area. Pro- 
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duction and economic specialists are working on a number of coordinated 
production and marketing programs for wheat, malting barley, meat-type 
hog, milk or butterfat, kinds of cattle to feed in relation to kinds of feed, 
and shifting production to gain advantage of high seasonal prices. 

(5) Other marketing programs include cooperative marketing and con- 
sumer education in marketing and nutrition. 

3. Public affairs or policy —Farmers and ranchers are confronted with a wide 
variety of public affairs or policy problems. The major educational program in 
this field includes: 

(1) Agricultural prices and price policy; 

(2) Agricultural production and marketing adjustments ; 

(3) Land and water resources ; 

(4) Marketing and distributing policies; 

(5) Land and water resources ; 

(6) Foreign trade; 

(7) Federal Government financial and fiscal policies; and 

(S) Interrelationship between agriculture and industry and labor. 

Educational work in publie affairs involves both the explaining of various 
governmental programs and the objective analysis of various proposals to solve 
particular problems. One of the special features is that of supplying a copy of 
the Farm Policy Forum to all major organizations and to all presidents of 
county farm organizations. During the past year or so, the following subjects 
vere discussed in this publication: Future agricultural production and farm 
programs; the farm income problem; foreign trade policy; democracy, the 
citizen and how policy is formed; and economic stability and progress. 


The Cuarrman. The Chair now recognizes Senator Case. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Case. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, each 
of you, I am sure, know that it is a pleasure for me to see you in 
South Dakota. My distinguished colleague, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, a member of your committee, and I are proud to 
have the privilege of welcoming so many outstanding Members of 
the United States Senate on a single oceasion here. 


FULL PARITY TO BE PAID BY PROCESSORS 


It is a most important matter which brings you here. I wish to 
make a suggestion in that connection. It is this: That you consider 
incorporating into our basic farm legislation a provision to require 
that a legal price floor be required to be paid at full parity for corn, 
wheat, and cotton that is processed for human domestic consumption 
just as we now require by law that a minimum wage be paid to the 
processors of those raw materials. 

Whatever one may think about the original wisdom of establishing 
minimum wages by law, the law is not going to be repealed. W hat- 
ever one may think about the statutes and regulations by which costs 
have been established that create a great spread between the price 
paid to the producer of raw materials and the food product delivered 
to the consumer, few of those steps can be repealed or modified. 
Now then, no one will dispute that the original producer of the basic 
commodity, the farmer, is equally entitled to a fair compensation for 
his labors. 

Hence this suggestion: That the processor be required to show that 
the legal floor price, full parity, has been paid for the basic commodi- 
ties of corn, wheat, and cotton, which he has processed and put into 
interstate commerce for human consumption. 
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This proposal would put no drain on the Federal Treasury. It does 
not suggest that the Government make up any difference. The Federal 
Government does not put up the money to pay the minimum wage 
that is required by law. This would be a similar legal requirement. 

All processors or their buying agents at the elevators would be 
required to pay the legal parity price to the producers of the quota 
raw material just as they are required to pay a minimum wage to the 
people who work in the processing plant. I use the term “quota raw 
material” because this requirement would extend only to the amount 
of the basic commodity required for human domestic consumption. 

As to mechanics—extend the idea of the marketing card now given 
to wheat producers which entitles them to market a certain quota of 
wheat. On that card, state the amount of wheat or corn or cotton 
that a particular producer is entitled to sell at full parity, based on 
the historical production of his land, with such adjustments as are 
made in the sugar field for new farmers. 

The requirement of such a law would not extend, under my pro- 
posal, to wheat, corn, or cotton beyond the authorized marketing 


. 


quota nor to wheat or corn or cotton that did not meet proper milling 
or processing standards. 

On the one hand, this would make feed supplies available at what- 
ever the market offered. On the other hand, it would keep the non- 
storable corn and the nonmilling wheats from counting in surplus 
stocks. 

Coupled with the continued sale of commodities abroad for foreign 
currencies instead of dollars, it would seem to offer a way to make 
the so-called two-price system work. 

This suggestion, it seems to me, might achieve the goal mentioned by 
President Eisenhower, of “full parity in the market place.” 

The CuHatrman. Thank you, Senator Case. 

We will now proceed with the regular program. 

Mr. Decsert True. You will now hear the representative of the 
Greater South Dakota Association, Mr. Rozum. 


STATEMENT OF LEO J. ROZUM, PRESIDENT, GREATER SOUTH 
DAKOTA ASSOCIATION, MITCHELL, S. DAK. 


Mr. Rozum. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Leo J. 
Rozum. Iam president of the Rozum Ford Co., of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
and have been connected with it for 35 years. Our company retails 
automobiles, trucks, and farm equipment. I appear to represent the 
Greater South Dakota Association, of which I am president this year. 

A copy of this association’s 1955 program of work has been given 
to you to help your understanding of its activities. I have been a 
member of the association for 19 years, and have been an officer and 
director of the board for 6 years. 

I would first like to express our deep appreciation, not only for this 
opportunity to appear at this hearing, but for the grassroot studies 
that your committee is making in behalf of agriculture. We are 
encouraged by your evident determination to help achieve a sound 
agricultural economy. 

To help your committee better understand the agricultural industry 
and general economy of South Dakota, we have prepared tables T 
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through VI, and have attached these tables as an appendix to the 
statement we are presenting today. 

Our view, as businessmen, of agricultural problems in South Dakota 
is based on the fundamental proposition that a prosperous agricultural 
plant is essential to the entire economy of our State. Agriculture’s 
importance is verified by table I, entitled “Sources of Pe .rsonal Income, 
South Dakota, 1954.” 

From a study of this report on personal income in South Dakota a 
conservative estimate shows that at least one-third of all income must 
be attributed to agriculture. 

\ study of the average per capita personal income by States, com- 
piled by the United States Department of Commerce, indicates that 
those States having the highest personal incomes per ¢ apita are gen- 
erally the most heavily industrialized, which South Dakota is not. 

South Dakota is a consumer State of industrial products. As such 
a State during the postwar years South Dakotans, and particularly 
South Dakota farmers, have been caught in a cost-prize squeeze. 
South Dakota farmers as consumers are helping to pay for the higher 
per capita personal incomes of the industrial States. Referring again 
to the study made by the United States Department of Commerce, 
since 1945 there has been only 1 year, 1948, when the average per capita 
personal income of South Dakot: ans exceeded the national aver age. 

Agriculture is South Dakota’s big business. Tables IV, V, and VI 
will tell you just how big. It is the biggest source of new wealth and 
the major producer of new buying power each year. 

[ want to call particular attention to table V because it clearly de- 
picts something which makes this State’s agricultural plant different 
than our ne ighbori ing State of North Dakota. 

In South Dakota livestock and livestock products normally account 
for approximately 65 to 70 percent of the total cash receipts farmers 
receive from the marketing of farm products. Crops account for the 
other one-third. In North Dakota the situation is almost reversed. 
This emphasizes that any agricultural program to be of benefit for 
South Dakota farmers must not overlook our important. livestock 
industry. 

One more reference to table V. The figures show that for the first 
6 months of 1955 that there has been a 9-percent decline in cash receipts 
from the marketing of livestock and livestock products as compared to 
the first 6 months of 1954. The figures also show that during that 
same period of time there has been a decline of 3 percent in the cash 
receipts from the marketing of crops. I am sure that when the final 
1955 reports are in for South Dakota that the decline will be much 
greater than the 9- and 3-percent declines already suffered. 

While we are thinking about crop receipts, I would like to remind 
the committee that, according to ASC reports, in some counties 75 per- 
cent of the wheat loans taken on the 1954 wheat crop were paid in 
advance in order to recover title to the wheat and sell it at premium 
prices. 

It is anticipated that many loans taken on the 1955 “ will be 
repaid for similar reasons because South Dakota wheat is a high- 
protein wheat with good milling qualities. The oes brings us 
around to suggest the following, purely for wheat farmers in South 
Dakota and our neighboring States. 
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We believe they would be better off if the support program were 
applied to specific high-protein bread wheats of good milling qualities. 
The Government is to be commended for having already inaugurated 
such a program for, as we understand it, in 1956 certain varieties of 
wheat will be discounted 20 cents per bushel for loan purposes. 

This differential should not be considered sufficient. It would be 
in the best interest of those farmers who raise a good milling wheat 
if feed wheat was supported at a price comparable to the use for which 
it is suited. All wheat is not a milling wheat regardless of definition. 

May I now call your attention to the facts disclosed in i V1. 
You will note that South Dakota experienced a loss of 3,932 farms 
between the period of the 1950 census and the 1954 census of agri- 
culture. 

Actually the State of South Dakota had an increase of 4,672 farms 
identified as cash-grain farms during this period and an additional 
increase of 555 general farms primar ily classified as crop farms. The 
major loss by type of farm during this period was in livestock farms, 
other than dairy and poultry. There were 6,552 less livestock farms 
in 1954 than in 1950. 

An additional loss of 1,864 farms was experienced in general farms, 
primarily livestock. The net loss of 3,932 farms can be clearly related 
to the overall loss of 7,916 farms classified by type as livestock, 
poultry, and dairy farms. This happened in a State which normally 
receives 65 to 70 percent of its cash farm income from the marketing 
of livestock and livestock products. 

Our association, following a 10-year experience in a soil and mois- 
ture conservation achievement program supports an adequately 
financed program that will provide as a minimum, trained field 
personnel to assist the farmer in planning and laying out conserva- 
tion practices for his farm. We believe that there is considerable 
merit in extending the conservation program to include the idle acres 
withdrawn from production to help reduce surpluses. 

We support the research and field study programs necessary to 
fully investigate the economic feasibility of irrigation potentials. 
Irrigation can be the answer to a more stable and profitable pro- 
duction of farm products in some parts of South Dakota. 

We believe that sufficient funds should be made available to sup- 
port agricultural research for the following objective purposes: 

1. New industrial uses for surplus crops. 

2. Development of new crops that can be used for industrial pur- 
poses and which can profitably occupy some of the acreage now de- 
voted to surplus creps. 

Profitable utilization of agricultural waste. 

4. 'To determine greater adaptability and utilization of grasses 
and legumes for feed, for as we have pointed out 65 to 70 percent 
of the State’s cash farm income is derived from the livestock industry. 

To present reliable information to the consuming public rela- 
tive to the cost of producing, processing, and the distribution of farm 
products. 

Finally, we have no specific legislative proposals to offer in the field 
of price supports, agricultural ‘credit facilities or acreage controls. 
Your committee will doubtless receive much testimony from others 
who will cover those fields of interest and very likely with great 
differences of opinions. On one thing I am sure everyone is agreed, 
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and that is, that American agriculture must have a fair opportunity 
to earn its fair share of the national income. 

It is impossible to expect that any legislative program could be so 
broad as to take care of every temporary adverse regional or local 
farm situation that might develop but for the long-range pull South 
Dakota agriculture needs some protection until research can provide 
us with the answer that will correct situations similar to those that 
confront the farmer at the present time. 

Neither agriculture nor dependent business in this State can afford 
to go through the economic wringer. 

Thank you. 

(Tables I through VI, submitted by Mr. Rozum, are as follows:) 


TABLE I.—Sources of personal income, South Dakota, 1954 


Percent of 





total 
Wage and salary disbursements ‘ $439, 000, 000 49.0 
Farn i. ‘ . 34, 000, 000 27 
Minin ; 10, 000, 000 1.1 
Contract construction , : ‘i ...| 383,000, 000 3.6 
Manufacturing : 42, 000, 000 4.6 
W holesale and retail 105, 000, 000 11.7 
Finance insurance and real estate 16, 000, 000 :” 
lransportation 22, 000, 000 2.4 
Communication and public utilities . 15, 000, 000 1.6 
Services 45, 000, 000 5.1 
Fe ler il Government 
Civilians . = ‘i . : 34, 000, 000 3.7 
Military aa : 27, 000, 000 3.0 
State and local government ‘ ient e 55, 000, 000 6.1 
Others . sow 1, 000, 000 1 
Other labor income ' . sient sa 10, 000, 000 1.1 
Proprietors’ income ‘ 319, 000, 000 | 35. 6 
Farm ‘ zs 222 000, 000 24.9 
Professional J 12, 000, 000 1.3 
Busines j . 85, 000, 000 9.4 
Property income 7 ‘ 93, 000, 000 10.4 
l‘ransfer payments 45, 000, 000 5.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance vr 11, 000, 000 —1.2 
Total South Dakota personal income 895, 000, 000 : 
Or brief 
Farm income Daieanet whe 256, 000, 000 98. 6 
Government income disbursements = 177, 000, 000 19.8 
Private nonfarm income.-. : 462, 000, 000 51.6 
Total South Dakota personal income - 895, 000, 000 100. 0 


irce: September 1955, Survey of Current Business, Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of 


TABLE II. {verage per capita personal income payments—South Dakota, 

1945 to 1954 (10-year period) 
1945 asia _ woe pipiiaghlnipis, Sg MR I Cha is ved cise a anniegn eoreniantig recenen aivencngrens AEG 
1946 sa itis natencome thy Se Lee nti btatigtn edb aatettae* ae ee 
1947 sastatenl kan | “2, OR eee a a Ae ee ee 1, 222 
LC Sicih pink eibsbiiislepedlnas vod (AI nda adela lice nnsnnnusnes 4 1,84 
1949 vdhcceliaeetmitieansceeteins: tity POPU By Re Ele naipeleariecndlitgsaacttiiags Tptiiestieeieesniiial ae 1, 332 


Soures September 1955, Survey of Current Business, Office of Business Economics, 
LU. S. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE III.—Percent change in South Dakota total personal income 
Percent 


change 
1940 to 1954 ae TE) Peas +O Cy se ____ 289 
1950 to 1954 : ee" .) 32 


1953 1 L954 on = - an ae ee ewe en een as eo aw es aw - 
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Percent change in South Dakota per capita personal income 
Percent 
change 


1940 to 1954 siiireeil peeps TS ER a) = bc a pti 


1950 to 1954 an oa Sioa adeah imtacsmel 9 
1953 to 1954_- ai ioseamseicea ieee due eit . s ‘ i iematia cutie 2 


Source: Survey Current Business, September 1955, Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


TABLE IV.—South Dakota farms, farm characteristics, and farm products 





1950 1955 Loss or gain 
Farms _. = pat a 66, 452 62, 520 —3, 932 
A verage size of f 674 718. 6 244.6 
Value of land , average farm ae $20, 830 $28, 708 $7, 878 
Value of land ‘ ; $1, 384, 115, 160 |$1,794,624,160 4 $410, 509, 000 
1 Farms. 


Acre increase 
Increase in value, 
‘ Increase. 


Source: 1950 Census of Agriculture and 1955 Cen 
Census, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 





South Dakota, livestock and poultry on farms and ranches, Jan. 1, 1955 


Number Value 





All cattle and calves 3, 301, 000 $306, 993, 000 
Hogs and pigs 524, 000 60, 350, 000 
All sheep and lambs 1, 254, 001 20, 892, 000 
All chickens 9, 371, OO 7, 965, 000 
All turkeys . 46, OOK 193, 000 

Inventory value diehiers | 396, 393, 000 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Production of principal corps in South Dakota, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 


[000’s omitted] 








! | ! | 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 i 
, | Tr } | (estimated) 
1. Corn, bushels al 85,624 | 103, 516 135, 115, 913 83, 140 
2. Wheat, all, bushels | 57, 260 31, 412 7 27, 008 28, 300 
Winter wheat, bushels 6, 318 5, 904 f 4, 604 ( 
Spring wheat, other than durum, bushels 45, 254 23, 408 25, 126 21, 907 (1) 
Durum wheat, bushels , s 5, 688 2, 100 738 497 (') 
3. Oats, bushels aleaiave at 116, 365 94, 181 94, 248 113, 772 105, 380 
4. Barley, bushels 19, 693 9, 734 8, 007 9, 320 9, 386 
5. Rye, bushels___- 6, 656 3, 157 2, 975 2, 460 3, 718 
6. Soybeans for beans, bushels__. . Z 870 1, 275 1, 566 3,114 3,419 
7. Flaxseed, bushels 4, 584 4,140 6, 264 5, 600 (1) 
8. Potatoes, bushels... : aide 1, 650 1, 265 1,875 1, 680 1, 338 
9. Hay, all, tons_.-_- ee : 4, 346 4, 007 5, 214 4,878 4, 100 


1 Unavailable. 


Source: 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, annual summary, acreage, yield, and production of principal crops, Crop 
Reporting Board, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and State- 
Federal Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
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TABLE V.—Comparative analysis of South Dakota farm income (not including 
Government payments) 


[000’s omitted] 


| Livestock Livestock 
Crops and livestock | percent of Total 
| products total 
| i es el ee ee 
1044 wis ‘ 84, 147 256, 702 75.3 340, 849 
1945 149, 211 232, 049 60.8 381, 260 
1946 185, 288 312, 963 62.8 498, 251 
1947 __ 271, 427 402, 246 59.7 673, 673 
1948 265, 232 385, 409 59. 2 650, 641 
1949 2 193, 541 | 361, 236 64. § 555, 777 
1950 oe 151, 691 353, 202 69.9 | 504, 893 
1951 ed 191, 891 405, 042 67.8 | 596, 933 
1952 161, 681 400, 300 71.1 | 561, 981 
1953 168, 681 356, 178 67.8 524, 859 
154 | 201, 631 362, 872 64. 2 564, 503 
’ 59, 595 157, 145 |_- ea 216, 740 
} 61, 489 172, 420 233, 907 
2 January to June (6 months), 
Farm Income Situation, BAE, Department of Agriculture, 


TABLE VI.—Analysis of type of farms in South Dakota, 1950, 1954 


| 
Increase or 


95 95 
1950 1954 decrease 
Farms by type of farm: 
Cash grair . ar 13, 630 | 18, 302 +4, 672 
Other fir rop 104 82 —22 
7 . | = 
Vegetahb! I F 40 25 —15 
Dairv farms E 1, 933 1, 514 —419 
Poultry rims ‘ 810 741 —69 
Live r than dairy and poultry__. 34, 620 28, 068 —6, 552 
ral f 
il C J 439 994 | +555 
Primar livestock. _- ‘ : 3, 194 1, 830 —1, 364 
Crop and | t . : 7, 889 8, 171 +282 
Miscella 1s and unclassified farms__-_. cae 3, 787 2, 618 —1, 169 
Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, U. 8S, Department of Commerce. 


The Cuarrman. Would you be able to tell us what percentage of the 
wheat that is grown in South Dakota is millable wheat? 

Mr. Rozum. According to the figures, they repay 65 and 70 percent 
of the loans, which shows that much more than that would be millable 
high-protein wheat. 

The Cuairman. Would it be possible for the farmers of South 
Dakota to grow more millable wheat, if the proper incentive were 
provided? 

Mr. Rozum. There are probably others on this panel who could 
answer that better, but I would say yes. 

The Cuatrman. I hope that those who testify hereafter will bear 
that question in mind. 

Thank you. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Munpr. I would like to say that we in South Dakota are 
exceedingly fortunate in the fact that the Greater South Dakota 
Association, which is largely an association of businessmen, industrial 
people, has taken a very direct and helpful interest in agriculture, in 
the farm program, and in soil-conservation practices. 
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Senator Hotitanp. This organization of which you speak, is it simi- 
lar to the State chambers of commerce, which exist in most other 
States ? 

Mr. Rozum. Yes; it is. 

Senator Hotianp. This is the organization which serves as a State 
chamber of commerce ? 

Mr. Rozum. Yes. I would say so. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

Mr. Trve. At this time I would like to introduce to you the repre- 
sentative of the South Dakota Farmers Union, Harold Golseth. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD GOLSETH, VICE PRESIDENT, SOUTH 
DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, IRWIN, S. DAK. 


Mr. Gotseru. Mr. Chairmant and members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, I am Harold Golseth, vice president of the South 
Dakota Farmers Union. At the request of President Paul W. ¢ Ypsahl, 
who is presently traveling in Europe, I am officially representing the 
South Dakota Farmers Union at these hearings today. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read to the committee 
at this time a brief statement, which Mr. Opsahl would have made 
had he been able to attend. 

We applaud efforts of this committee to seek out the truth on the 
farm situation, by going to the grassroots in hearings such as these. 
We believe that, as you feel the pulse of American agriculture, you 
will find it has a beat that is steadily growing weaker as the ever- 
increasing downward pressure of the sliding scale is brought to bear on 
farm prices and income. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking as a farmer myself, and as a farm organi- 
zation official who travels this State from end to end, meeting with our 
thousands of farmer members who make their living from the soil, we 
say to you that farmers today are in the same type situation that they 
were in the 1920’s. 

The constant lowering of price supports on milk, oats, barley, rye, 
sorghums, soybeans, corn, and wheat has not cut farm production in 
South Dakota as we had been told it would. 

Sut it has cut farm income by a considerable amount in this State 
and it has cut the number of farmers. 

During the first 6 months of this year net farm income in South 
Dakota fell more than $17 million from the same period in 1954. 
That, Mr. Chairman, was despite an increase in the sale of farm pro- 
duction. 

Early this year the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
of St. Paul, Minn., conducted a family farm survey in South Dakota 
and other upper Midwest States, to see how the farmer was faring. 
Six counties from diversified areas in South Dakota were chosen 
and at least 10 percent of the farmers in each one of those counties, 
representative of South Dakota agriculture, were surveys. That is, 
their records were surveys—those used for reporting their taxes to 
the Internal Revenue Department. 

This survey showed that gross farm income in South Dakota in 
1954 was $8,932 on the average, per farm. This figure includes a 
$300 allowance for food raised and consumed on the farm by the 
farm family. 
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On the basis of a preliminary recheck of these same farmers this 
past month, ee scauiars working on this survey have estimated that 
gross farm income will be down an average of $1,000 per farm in 
1955 from 1954. 

That, Mr. Chairman, represents a loss of more than $60 million 

bank accounts and sales to farmers in this State, where everyone 
is so dependent upon the farmer for his income. 

We submit that this is conclusive evidence, proving that, contrary 
to prevailing theory in some quarters, lower prices do not add up to 
higher farm income. 

Results of the Farmers Union GTA survey show that the average 
South Dakota farmer needs to spend $1,029 for pepeirn and paint 
on his buildings, $1,945 for new buildings, and $1,956 for new equip- 
ment. ‘These requirements totaling $4,930 are exclusive of personal 
and household requirements. 

Still citing results of this survey, 44 percent of our farmers do 
not have cold running water, 56 percent do not have hot running 
vater, 31 percent do not have telephones, 58 percent do not have 
bathroom facilities, and 58 percent do not have central heating. 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that these are not luxuries we are 
referring to, but everyday living necessities that city-dwelling Ameri- 

ans not only take for granted, but wouldn’t think of living “without. 

Yet our farmers are deprived of normal living necessities because 
they can’t afford them. We ask in all sincerity, is it right that 
the reward for hard work should be lower and lower prices? Is it 
economizing to force farmers to accept substandard prices? 

Since so many people are directly or indirectly dependent on 
agriculture for a living, we believe the answer to that is an emphatic 

“2, 

The tragic irony of all this is that, while farmers must take less 
and less under the sliding scale, their costs have come down but 
little if anything at all. In many cases, their burdens have increased. 

In 1947, Mr. Chairman, when agricultural income was at its peak, 
the total assessed evaluation of real estate and personal property 
in South Dakota was $1,041,137,233. Taxes on that amount were 
952,811,150. 

In 1954, the total assessed evaluation was $1,271,354,707, for an 
increase of 99 percent. But taxes were $52,311,675, for an increase 
of about 62 ercent. Taxes went up nearly three times as much as 
totaled assessed valuation, and at a time when farm income was 
greatly reduced. The reduction of farm income at a time when the 
State needs more tax revenue to serve the needs of its people is a 
very unhealthy economic situation. 

The sliding scale works to the detriment of farmers. Further evi- 
dence proving this is contained in a report by the South Dakota Live- 
stock Re ‘porting Service showing what has happened to the farm 
mortgage debt and land values between 1945 and 1954, and in the farm 
census report by the United States Department of Commerce. 

The former shows that in 1949 the farm mortgage debt was $82 
million—the lowest since 1910. By 1954, however, this had increased 
to $112 million. This report also shows that the v ‘value of land per 
acre and ae Idings reached a high point of $40.73 in 1952, and dropped 
to $37.84 in 1954. This indicates, we believe, that farmers are living 
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on the depreciation of their property and perhaps on the little savin 
they have accumulated. 

This summer the United States Department of Commerce released 
its report on the farm census, showing that South Dakota lost 3,932 
farms since 1950. We wish to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
major — of this decline took place in the last 2 years. 

We believe then, that should it continue to be Government policy to 
flex farm price supports lower and lower, and thus in the process re- 
duce farm prices, it bodes a tragic end for not only our family farmers, 
but also for our schools, churches, and towns that are so dependent 
upon agriculture. 

The 20,000 farm-family members of the South Dakota Farmers 
Union favor a family-type farming, believing it to be the basis of 
democracy. We ask that legislation be geared to a family-type farm 
economy and that legislation be enacted to hinder industrial-type 
farming. 

More specifically, Mr. Chairman, we make these following recom- 
mendations: 

1. Immediate repeal of the sliding scale or flexible price support 
provisions of the 1954 Farm Act, along with the so-called modernized 
parity formula. 

We believe the principle of withdrawing firm support just at the 
time when farmers need it most is wrong and a poor way of economiz- 
in g, since it is at the expense of the agricultural producer. We fur- 
ther contend that farm prices can never rise under the modernized 
method of figuring parity, since it will be based on the prices of the 
prece ding 10 years. In times of depresse l prices, then, such as these, 
farm prices can only go one way under this method, and that is down. 

2. We urge the enactment into law of House Resedutiont 12 at the 
earliest possible time in this next session of Congress, as a short-range 
policy. But asa long-range farm policy, we recommend a farm pro- 
eram based on 100 percent of parity price supports for family farm or 
ranch produc tion. 

In this regard, we believe that legislation should be passed authoriz- 
ing use of production payments in conjunction with other methods, 
which will provide 100 percent of parity for all farm commodities 
when producers demonstrate a willingness to keep supplies in line with 
consumer demand. The parity price formula should be designed to 
provide a set of farm prices directly related to the farm income re- 
quired to maintain an expanding, full consumption, full employment 
economy. 

We urge Congress to enact a mandatory price support pro- 
gram for family farm or ranch production of cattle, dairy products, 
hogs, sheep, poultry and eggs at 100 percent of parity with authority 
to utilize production payments and price support loans as methods 
of support. 

May we add, that we are opposed to any program which bypasses 
the interests of farmers to aid food processors or other middlemen. 

4. We are opposed to any two-price of multiple-price support plans 
that will return to the producer a blended average of less than 100 
percent of parity for the entire family-farm production. 

5. We urge further expansion of the school-lunch program to make 
abundant United States farm production more readily available to 
all United States schoolchildren. 
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May we point out here, Mr. Chairman, that we have 125,000 school- 
children in South Dakota, but only 40,000 are benefiting under the 
hot-lunch program. 

May we also point = that, though South Dakota ranked second 
among States in the Nation last year in increased consumption of 
milk through the school-milk program, we still only used 36 percent 
of the money allocated to the State for this purpose. This was largely 
du to poor handling on the part of Federal agencies and stiff restric- 
tions imposed by the Federal Government. 

We would ask, too, that some of the products produced here in 
South Dakota be used in the school-lunch program. We ask that 
beef, pork, and flour be included in this program, in addition to the 
prunes, peas, cherries, rice, pinto beans, and the numerous other such 
commodities that we have received under this program. 

We understand that up to October 20, 1955, South Dakota has 
received or has en route, 3 carloads of cornmeal and 7 carloads of 
flour. But these are for relief clients only. 

We urge continuation and expansion of the new program for 
financing additional fluid milk for pupils of nonprofit schools. 

7. We ask enactment of a domestic food distribution program that 
will assist low-income and aged people in the United States to buy 
sufficient food and clothing for adequate health standards. In this 
regard we do not believe that we can rightfully label our food re- 
serves as food surplus as long as there are people who go to bed hungry 
every night. 

8. We urge legislation to provide for development and mainte- 
nance of a national safety reserve equal to at least 1 year’s full pro- 
duction of storable commodities and storable products of perishable 
commodities with complete isolation of this safety reserve from 
having a depressive effect on current market prices. We further 
recommend the establishment of a nationwide cooperative storage 
and processing loan program along the REA pattern with 100 percent 
loans to farmers’ cooperatives for processing and storage facilities 
with guaranteed use by Commodity Credit Corporation for 75 percent 
of ota oe apacity for at least 5 years. 

We believe that the authority to approve production controls on 
sencabanal commodities should be extended to producers of all com- 
modities, and that the individual farm allotment and quota should be 
assigned to farm families, and not to specific land areas for graduated 
production cuts, so that smaller producers will be required | to absorb 
less percentage cuts than larger producers. 

10. We urge that crop insurance be extended to more crops and to the 
more than 900 counties now served and that it be made an all-risk crop 
insurance. 

11. We urge enactment of a conservation acreage reserve program in 
which the Federal Government will contract with each farmer to put 
certain of his acres into soil building uses in return for a rental pay- 
ment from the Government. Such programs to be operated only in 
those years when the total production of all acreage is not needed to 
fulfill genuine consumer demand, adequate reserve and expected ex- 
ports. Total payment to any producer not to exceed $2,000 annually. 

12. We favor improved real estate and production-type credit pro- 
grams geared to family farmer needs. Such a program should not 
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only provide adequate funds to meet farm needs, but provide low 
interest rates as well. Along these lines we, too, recommend greatly 
increased appropriations for Farmers’ Home Administration loans 
and technical advisory assistance to young farmers and low-income 
farmers, toward the end of developing fully adequate owner-operated 
family farms. 

13. We unanimously favor the principle of administration of farm 
programs by democratically elected farmer committeemen, from the 
State right down to the local level. 

At best, Mr. Chairman, we have hit the high spots in our recom- 
mendations, covering just some of those points we believe to be most 
important in developing a farm program that will treat both farmers 
and consumers justly. 

May we repeat that the membership of the South Dakota Farmers 
Union, which is by far the largest farm organization in this State, is 
unanimously opposed to the sliding scale and firmly believe in a price- 
support program, based on firm supports that will return a fair price 
to the farmer. 

We have good reason to believe that the vast majority of South 
Dakota farmers feel that way, since 93.5 percent of those farmers 
voting in the wheat referendum last June supported the Farmers 
Union position and voted for the highest support available even 
though it embodied stringent controls. This was an expression of 
confidence in a firm price-support program and an expression of lack 
of confidence in price flexing and the free market. 

Our Government must decide whether its national agricultural 
policy is going to be one of scarcity or abundance. Farmers believe in 
the latter. But if it is scarcity the Nation wants, then farmers have 
indicated they are willing to keep production in line with demand— 
but there must be no cut in farm take-home pay. 

We are grateful for the opportunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrmMan. You advocate 100 percent of parity on all farm 
commodities, and you also advocate a rental payment for the lands 
set aside. You would want both programs? 

Mr. Gotsern. Yes; that is indicated. We would advocate the 
acreage program in conjunction with the price-support program, the 
acreage-control program. 

The CHarrMaNn. In other words, you are advocating that as to all 
acres planted in all crops, the farmer ‘be paid 100 percent parity, and as 
to all acres not put into cultivation, you recommend that the Govern- 
ment make rental payments ? 

Mr. Gotsern. Rental payments. 

The Cuamman. Have you any idea of the cost to the taxpayers? 

Mr. Gorsern. I do not have any figures available, sir. 

The Carman. I think it might be good for somebody who advo- 
cates that at least to put figures in the record to indicate what that will 
cost. 

Have you thought of how it would be possible to curtail the produc- 
tion of, let us say, eggs, chickens, hogs, and other livestock? You 
realize, "of course, that when the farmers ask the Government to guar- 
antee a certain percentage of parity, and you put it at 100 percent, the 
farmer who accepts that must be willing to decrease his ac reage. 

Mr. Gotseru. That is right. 
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The Cuairman. Have you thought of how you could store all of 
these commodities, these perishab le commodities, for which you are 
advocating 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. GoLsr rH. Would you repeat the question ¢ 

The Cxarrman. I say, have you given thought as to how the Gov- 
ernment would proceed to store all of these perish: able commodities 
upon w!] hich you say you want the 100 percent of parity ‘ 

For instance, let us say in the chicken business or in the hog busi- 
ness or the vegetable business; you cover them all; have you thought 
of how those commodities could be stored ? 

Mr. Gouseru. Yes, we have. 

The Cuaimman. Will you give us your views as to how that could 
be accomplished ? 

Mr. Gotseru. We have advocated in our recommendations, among 
other things, production payments which would, of course, make up 
the price between the actual market price and what the support price 
would be for those commodities, and to allow those perishable com- 
n odities to move on the market. 

The Cuamman. Would you hope to attain 100 percent in that 
manner ¢ 

Mr. (VOLSETH. We would hope SO, ves. 

The CuarrmMan. You would expect 100 percent through purchases 
by the Government, or loans. We have that problem to deal with, 
you will recall. 

Mr. Goutseru. I understand that. 

The CHarmman. This Congress adopted a program wherein we 
have the sliding scale of 52 to 75 percent, as [ remember it. During 
the war, in order to have fal ‘mers grow commodities that were needed 
for the war effort, the so-called Steagall amendments were adopted 
by the Congress, whereby the support prices were raised to 90 percent. 

At first we h: id basic commodities to deal with, that is, commodities 
that were produced in which you could not only curtail production, 
but you could easily store the m. That was extended to dairy prod- 
ucts. It was extended to potatoes, and eggs, and other perishable 
commodities. 

Then Congress found it necessary to amend the law, doing away 
with those programs. In the case of potatoes alone, it cost the Govern- 
ment almost one-half billion dollars, and many potatoes went to waste. 

The Congress received a lot of criticism for that. 

You certainly would not want that to happen again, would you? 

Mr. Gouisern. No, certainly not. 

The Cuarrman. That is the problem. It is easy to state what you 
want, but can you tell us how it ought to be done, that is what we want 
to find out. This committee has heard of what is wanted from as 
many witnesses as to what they care to hear testify on this. It is easy 
to say what you want, but we, as members of the C ongress, must try 
to put that into law. We have to consider many facets. We have to 
consider not only the farmer, but the consumer, and we have to 
consider the taxpayer, and the Government. 

That is the proposition. 

Let me ask you this: What percentage of the wheat that is grown 
in South Dakota is what you would call millable wheat, something 
that can be sold readily on the market ? 
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Mr. (ZOLSETH. Il do not have the available figures here. Perhaps 
Mr. Opsahl could answer the question, if he is in the room. 

The Cuarrman. Would you favor a proposal that would pay a 
premium by means of a support price, to encourage the production of 
millable wheat instead of a program that would protect all wheat 
erowers, whether they grow it for chickens or hogs or cattle or for 
human consumption ¢ 

Mr. Gouseru. I would think that we would, although on the way 
up, rather than on the way down—rather than depressing the price 
of the other wheat, rather than to pay a premium on the good wheat. 

The Cuarrman. Would you favor, let us say, a program from 90 
percent and above for wheat that is readily millable, and a very much 
decreased price for wheat that is not readily millable and is suitable 
only for feed ? 

Mr. Gousern. Of course, I could not speak for the organization 
until 

The CuarMan. And I am asking you as a farmer—forget the 
organization; Iam asking you as a farmer. 

Mr. Goutseru. Of course, I do not raise wheat. 

The CuarrmMan. I notice that you have on this program 15 organi- 
zations listed. I hope that all of you are in agreement and make it 
easy for us. 

The point I am trying to develop with you is the way these pro- 
grams are to be administered and worked out. Have you stopped 
to realize what the ddpiiniateative difficulties would be to the Govern- 
ment if all products were placed on 100 percent of parity? Have you 
given that any thought ? 

Mr. Gorseru. Yes, we have 
can be worked out. 

The CuarrmMan. You think it can be worked out ? 

Mr. Goutseru. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. As to all of the commodities ? 

Mr. Gotsern. We think so. 

The CrarrmMan. Fruits and vegetables? How would you handle 
fruits in order to attain 100 percent of parity that you speak of? 
Would you cut trees down ? 

Understand, we are serious about that. Those are questions that 
come to us, before the committee and before the Congress. As chair- 
man of this committee, if I were to advocate that before the Congress, 
[ would have to have answers to all of the questions asked. Iam trying 
to get those answers from you folks. 

Mr. Gotsern. We certainly could have marketing quotas of perish- 
ables; could we not ? 

The Cuairman. What would you do with the rest of it, throw it 
away ¢ 

Mr. Gotseru. Take care of it in some way; yes. 

The Cuarrman. But how? You say dispose of it. It would cer- 
tainly come in contact with the protected part of the commodity that 
you produced. Suppose you protect to 100 percent of the current 
production, and you could protect up to 60 percent of production. 
The other 40 percent would go on the market. Would that not have 
a tendency of depressing the 60 percent that is protected ? 

Mr. Gotsern. It is possible. 
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The Cuarrman. When you advocate that, do not forget that we still 
represent the whole United States, the 48 States of the Union, and 
if we had only South Dakota to deal with, why we could solve the 
problem. 

Mr. Gotseru. Very true. 

The Cuarrman. You have to consider the questions we would have 
from the 96 Senators who represent all of the people of the Union, 
and, moreover, we have to come into agreement with the House of 
Representatives when the bill goes to conference. This is rather 
difficult. 

I speak as a member of this committee, and I am sure I speak for 
the rest of them, when I ask if you, in advocating a program, would 
be a little more specific as to how it should be handled, because that is 
the burning question before the Congress when we present it, if we 
should follow your views. 

Mr. Gousern. That is right. 

The CuairMan. Do you see the point? 

Mr. Gotseru. Yes. 

The Cramman. Now, to me, to pay you 100 percent of parity for 
that which you produce on acres that you plant, and in addition to 
that, to pay you for the acres ae anted, I believe would result in quite 
an enormous expense to the Government; don’t you think it would? 

Mr. Gotseru. It is possible it would involve considerable expense, 
and it is possible it would not. 

The Cuarrmman. What would the farmers of South Dakota expect, 
let us say, if your program of rental payments, for land that was kept 
out of cultivation, were put into effect? How much would you expect ? 

Mr. Gotseru. Well, of course ,that has been discussed at some length 
and, of course, it would depend upon the income normally derived from 
the land on a given area. 

It would be hard to say just exactly. 

The CratrmMan. Let us take your farm. How many acres do you 
have? 

Mr. GotseTH. 320 acres. 

The CHArrMAN. Suppose your allotment was such that you would 
have a hundred acres out of cultivation. How much would you 
expect to receive per acre if your program — put into effect? 

Mr. Gorseru. Well, probably $10, probably $15, something like that. 

The Cuarrman. Ten to fifteen dollars. 

We had Iowa farmers yesterday tell us that the minimum should be 
$20; of course, the bigger the farm, the bigger the acres not unplanted. 

Would you havea sliding scale in that whereby the larger the farmer 
would receive a smaller return per acre or would you put them all in 
the same basket? 

Mr. GorserH. Well, we have indicated a limitation on total pay- 
ments. 

The CHarrMan. A limitation ? 

Mr. GotsetH,. In our plan. 

The CHarrMan. You mean according to the size of the farm ? 

Mr. GotserH. Yes, in amount of money. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, in determining the amount of rentals 
to be paid for these unrented acres, what would you consider aside 
from the value of the land? Taxes? 

Mr. GotseTH. Perhaps. 
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The Cuarmman. Would you want to take any depreciation on your 
machinery 4 

Mr. GotserH. No, I had not given that thought. 

The Cuamman. In other words, you would have to buy machinery 
to plant 320 acres, and if you had a hundred acres out, certainly you 
would not need as much machinery as you would if the entire 320 
acres were planted. 

Mr. GotserH. I see your point. 

The CuHarrmMan. It has been advocated to also include in that 
formula a certain percent of depreciation. Would you consider that, 
too? 

Mr. Gotseru. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else that should be considered in 
reaching the amount necessary for these rental payments that you 
speak of ? ' ; 

Mr. GouserH. I suppose you would take into consideration, of 
course, the production of your plant in your area 

The Cuairman. That would more or less come into value, would 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Gotsetu. Yes, that is right. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Humpnrery. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey. First, may I say to this witness that I am very 
appreciative of the statement that you have made. 

I would like to give you a little reassurance that you have a much 
better case, sir, than for the moment you have had a chance to estab- 
lish. 

Let me help you a little bit. No. 1, do you think that the flexible 
price-support program has increased production or decreased, from 
your own experience? I do not care what you have read, I want to 
know from your own experience, and from your farmers. 

Mr. Gotsern. Well, normally, you need a certain amount of dollars 
to operate a farm show, and you go out and get the dollars; if you 
have to raise more stuff, you raise it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you be interested to know that the 
United States Department of Agriculture figures show that the com- 
modities that have had the most glaring increase in production are the 
commodities that have been flexed? Would you be interested to know 
that the commodities that have had relative stability both in price and 
in production or have had lowered production on the products sup- 
ported under 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. GotseTH. That is very interesting. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you be interested to know that as a fact 
and not an opinion ? 

Mr. GorsetH. I would. 

Senator HumpuHrey. It is an indisputable fact; and right before me 
I have the crop production reports of the United States Department 
of Agriculture which I know you are familiar with, and if you are not, 
I would ask you and your neighbors to get familiar with them. 

I have asked one of the staff members to get some m: iter ial for me 
that apparently had become mislaid out in the air plane when we came 
in because I intended to have it for this hearing, knowing this is a 
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livestock feed grain and basie crop-producing State, and sometime 
during the day T will put into the record the exact statistical facts as 
to the increase in production and what happens when you lower price 
supports. 

When you lowered price supports on soybeans, what happened ‘ 
When you lowered price supports on oats, w ‘hat happened? Did you 
vet more production or less ? 

Mr. GotsetH. More production, probably. 

Senator Hlumpurey. What do you think happened in South Dakota 
when you lowered price supports upon your feed grains out in this 
state ¢ 

tr. GotseTH. Well, of course, the general tendency, as I said, is to 
make up Ve ur income by crowing more, 

Senator Humpurey. You are a very modest witness. It is not just 
the tendency, the prevalent fact is that the increase in production was 
fantastic; is that not about right ! ¢ 

Mr. Goxseru. I guess that is right. 

Senator Humrurey. What is the objective of your organization in 
terms of farm prices? What do you want for a goal ¢ 

Mr. Gorseru. Well, we have cited a hundred percent of parity. 

Senator Hlumpurey. Is that not what everybody else wants? 

Mr. GotserH, A hundred percent of parity, a hundred percent of 
justice. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you ever hear anybody else who did not 
say that / 

Mr. Gouseru. No; I did not. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn't that what Mr. Eisenhower said he 
wanted ? 

Mr. Gotseru. That is right. | Applause. | 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Stevenson said he wanted that ? 

Mr. Goutseru. I think that is correct. 

Senator Humrpurey. That is what your organization wants ? 

Mr. Gousern. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you know any organization that does not 
want that as an objective? Now, there are different ways of getting 
at it, but I mean, does not everyone that you have heard talk say they 
want a hundred percent of parity as the goal or the objective for farm 
prices and farm income 

Mr. Goxsern, I think ‘that is substantially correct, Senator. 

Senator IfumpHrey. So that is not a very wildeyed idea, is it? 

Mr. Gotsetu. No; not too wildeyed. 

Senator Humpurery. Pretty conservative ? 

Mr. Gousern. I think so. 

Senator Humrurey. All right. 

Now, the question gets down to, and you said in your resolutions 
here, sir, you have said in your resolutions, you want a hundred per- 
cent of parity. 

May I say that I have yet to meet anybody who has not said that. 
Lut now there is a method as to how we get it, and what do you say 
as to how do we get it? You say on price supports through crop 
loans; is that one way ¢ 

Mr. Gouseru. That is one way. 

Senator Humrurey. That is not a very radical idea; is it? That 
is sort of old-fashioned, is it not ? 
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Mr. GouserH. We have had it around for some time. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have had it for about 25 years now in some 
form or other ¢ 

Mr. GouserH. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is the other way that you say we can 
get it? 

Mr. Gouseru. We have suggested production payments. 

Senator Humpurey. Production payments? That is not very un- 
usual. We have had that a long time, too; have we not ‘ 

Mr. Gotseru. Oh, yes; we have. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. What other way do you say we 
can get a hundred percent of parity! Do surpluses have a tendency 
to push down the price / 

Mr. GotserH, Definitely. 

Senator Humpurey. What are you going to do with some of those 
surpluses# What would you suggest / 

Mr. GotserH. Well, we advocate certain action programs which 
have been herein cited, school-lunch programs, programs for the 
needy 

Senator Humpurey. These are all methods, are they not, to attain 
vour goal ¢ 

Mr. Gotseru. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. The school lunch, the milk program for dairy 
products. Youadvocated better sales overseas / 

Mr. Gouseru. Right. 

Senator Humpurey. You have advocated a kind of food-stamp 
plan for our old-age people and needy and underprivileged ? 

Mr. Goutseru. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. There are all ways to utilize this great blessing 
of abundance; isn’t that right / 

Mr. GouserH. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. For one purpose, to get parity for agricul- 
ture; is that right? 

Mr. Gouseru. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. So we are not just advocating that the Govern- 
ment put things under loan; we are not just advocating that the Gov- 
ernment just use production payments ? 

Mr. Goutseru. We are advocating a number of methods. 

Senator Humpurey. Right. 

Now we come to the acreage conservation reserve. What do you 
think would be the effect if we could withdraw out of production next 
year, out of the total acreage in this country, 10 percent of the crop- 
land? What do you think would be the effect on price ? 

Mr. Gouseru. I feel it would have probably a very valuable ef- 
fect on price so far as 

Senator Humpnurey. It would have a very definite effect; would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Goutsetu. I think so. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you be interested to know that there 
has been a competent field study made of this in the University of 
Minnesota which indicates that if you drop the price of agricultural 
commodities 20 percent you increase consumption by three, that is all ? 
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But if you decrease the production of agricultural commodities by 
3 percent, you increase the price to the producer by 20? It is a rather 
phenomenal set of figures; is it not? 

Mr. Gorsetu. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Those are figures of competent students. 

If you, therefore, under your proposal, under the acreage conserva- 
tion reserve, were able to take out 5 percent of the productive land, 
not of waste . ind, now I am talking about 5 percent of acreage that has 
been used as productive acreage, what do you think would be the 
effect on obts aining a hundred percent of p: rity ? 

Mr. Gouseru. A very beneficial effect. 

Senator Humpurey. You bet it would have a very beneficial effect. 
It would have a tremendously beneficial effect. 

So really this hundred percent of parity is not so unobtainable, is it ? 

Mr. Gotseru. We do not feel it is; no. 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t you feel if you were able to curtail, take 
out of production, a certain amount of cropland that you would also 
regulate some of the livestock production ? 

Mr. GotsetH. Quite possible. 

Senator Humpnurey. It takes feed for cattle; does it not- 

Mr. Goutsern. Right. 

Senator Humrnrey. Don’t you think that feed prices and feed 
volume have a lot to do with the availability of livestock and live- 
stock prices ? 

Mr. Gouseru. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Humpurey. There is a great interdependency; is there 
not ¢ 

Mr. Gotseru. Oh, yes. 

Senator Humenrey. All right. Then, is it not possible that you 
regulate the production of livestock a great deal by the amount 
of feed that you have, and the price for feed ? 

Mr. Gorseru. I think that is so. 

Senator Humpnrey. So this does not require a Phi Beta Kappa in- 
telligence and a Harvard Business School graduate genius, does it ? 
Does it really? [Applause. | 

I just think you have got a better case than you believe you have or 
that you felt you were able to explain, and I somewhat sympathize 
with you, and I want to say this, that we have the privilege on this 
committee of hiring people to work out these details. 

I think you ought to start with the facts, sir, and I will conclude on 
this by saying that there is not a member I know, or any citizen I know, 
in this country who does not really say, at least if not believe that 
agriculture is entitled to a hundred percent of parity. [Applause.] 

The only problem is the methods and means and, as our chairman 
pointed out to you, that is our problem. These members of this 
committee are all sympathetic to your objectives, but the problem is 
how do we get it. 

Mr. Gotseru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. How do we do it? What I have tried to do 
is to help you just a little bit. 

Mr. Goutseru. Thank you; Il appreciate it. 

Senator Humpurey. What I am trying to do is to explain through 
your questions, through your reactions, that these matters are not 
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insoluble at all, and I think it can be fairly said that particularly on 
perishable commodities—and this is the problem of controlled pro- 
duction—that the best way to control production on perishable com- 
modities, it seems to me, is by regulatoin of supply and price on feed, 
because a chicken does not live long without feed. And you are not 
going to be marketing too many chickens if you have reasonably priced 
feed. I mean, if your feed is at a high price, you will control chickens 
and the egg supply. The trouble is we get this thing out of balance. 
I want to commend you, sir. 

On one other point that you have recognized, and I want to commend 
you here a great deal, and that is on the credit facilities that you have 
talked about. 

I think that the real problem in agriculture today is the marginal 
farmer, the marginal credit farmer, the credit farmer. 

Would you be interested in knowing that I see in the morning 
Tribune that a hundred percent of parity is not an impossible goal? I 
see General Motors’ income, sales are at new heights; earnings for 9 
months total a billion dollars. 

In 9 months sales approached $10 billion, and its earnings ap- 
proached $1 billion. That is 10 percent on sales, my friend, net. 

Oh, I wish that all the drugstores in South Dakota could do 10 per- 
cent net. Listen, if we do 3, we are lucky; 3 is a good average net in 
the business community. 

Now, is it not interesting that when we hear about the cost-price 
squeeze, one of the largest producers—and I am not selecting it out as 
such, because this is characteristic all the way down the line—that one 
of the largest producers of farm implements and farm tractors is 
averaging 10 percent net on sales, 10 percent net on sales, not gross. 

How much do you average on sales, net ? 

Mr. Gotseru. [ would have to do a little figuring. 

Senator Humpurey. By golly, it will not take long, because your 
figures will not be very big, I will assure you of that. [ Applause. } 

This is a part of the problem, may I say; this is a part of the problem. 
I am not going to try to tear down this great company in terms of its 
economic productivity. 

Itisagreatcompany. So if you cannot tear that one down, what do 
we have to do with Mr. Farmer ? 

Mr. Gotseru. Build him up. 

Senator Humpnrey. Good. That is exactly what I think. 
{ Applause. ] 

The Crairman. I wish to state to all witnesses who are going to 
appear before us that the views of the Senators must not be determined 
by the questions asked. What we are trying to do is to listen to you 
and obtain from you your views, and I do not know of any better way 
to do it than if you take the affirmative that we take the negative; get 
the idea ¢ 

Mr. Gotseru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It is to draw out all of these things. 

Now, this is not new to me. I was here in 1937 holding hearings 
on the program that we put on the statute books and which was known 
then as the 1938 Farm Act. 

It was then considered, may I say, a masterpiece, a good one, and 
what we tried to do then was to protect the producers of the basic 
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crops in order to attain the goal that Senator Humphrey has been 
talking about. 

In other words, we felt that if we protected the basics that the rest 
would take care of themselves, but it did not work that way, don’t 
you see. . 

* Trepeat now, what we are trying to get from you is the way to solve 
this problem so that we can go before the Senate and answer the ques- 
tion when propounded, the same questions we are asking you here. 

Mr. Gorsern. Certainly. 

The Cuatrrman. Any other questions ? 

Senator Holland. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I apologize; I want to ask several 
questions. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Golseth, several questions relative to your 
points No. 3 on page 6, 4 on that same page, and 9 on page 8. : 

In order that you may understand completely what I am going to 
be talking about, it is largely your concept of the family unit, the 
family farm unit. 

No. 3 says: 

We urge Congress to enact a mandatory price support program for family 
farm or ranch production of cattle, dairy products, hogs, sheep, poultry and 
eggs at a hundred percent of parity with authority to utilize the production 
payments and price-support loans as methods of support. 

Does that make it rather clear that what you are not doing is to sim- 
ply work for the objective of 100 percent of parity, but you are asking 
for a public mandatory support-price program at a hundred percent 
of parity applicable to the farm, family farm units; is that correct? 

Mr. Gotsern. Yes. 

Senator Horianp. All right. 

Now, your second point is your point 4, to which I call your atten- 
tion: 


We are opposed to any two-price or multiple-price support plans that will 
return to the producer a blended average of less than a hundred percent of 
parity for the entire family farm production. 

Do you mean by that that as to any crop where we have to export 
heavily or large parts of it under a world market that is less than our 
local market, that nevertheless the Government should, as to a family 
farm unit, at least support the price at 100 percent of parity of that 
part of the production which goes into the world markets; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gorseru. Well, yes, for the family farm production, yes. 

Senator Hottanp. I am trying to be clear on what you mean before 
I ask my questions. 

And in No. 9 you say: 

We believe that the authority to approve production controls on agricultural 


commodities should be extended to producers of all commodities, and that the 
individual farm allotment and quota should be assigned to farm families— 


and so forth. I will discontinue the reading at that point. 

Does that mean—and I understand that you have already said in 
substance to Senator Ellender—that means you think that the hun- 
dred percent price support should be extended to all agricultural com- 
modities, but still on a family farm basis; is that right ? 

Mr. Gotsern. Yes. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Yes. 
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All right now, what is your family-farm basis? Yesterday we had 
several witnesses who brought up this concept, and they varied in thei 
own statements as to what it was. 

My recollection was that it varied from a minimum of $15,000 gross 
sales price of the products of the farm to a $25,000. If I am in error 
any of my associates can correct me on that, but my recollection is that 
the variance was on that scale. 

Now, what are you talking about when speaking for the largest farm 
organization in this good State when you Weave into your price-sup- 
port recommendations this family-farm concept? What are you 
talking about ? 

Mr. Gotseru. Of course, when we talk about the family farm we 
talk about something that is part of our family or our farm-type of 
living. Weare talking about something that is pretty fundamental, 
I think, in the Republic, something that has been fast disappearing. 

Senator Hotitanp. Yes, but it has to be uniform, you understand, if 
you enact it into Federal law. What I am trying to discover for the 
record is Just what is your concept of the family-farm unit which 
ought to be supported in its production of every agricultural com- 
modity to the extent of 100 percent ? 

Mr. Gotseru. Well, I would not care to suggest any figure. The 
two figures as you have spoken of that range in there has been dis- 
cussed. I suppose it would fall in there some place. 

Senator Hotianp. But surely your organization has an objective 
when you speak of family-farm units, and I would like for you to 
frankly state that objective into the record, if you will. Is it $15,000 
or is it $20,000 gross ponnnct value ? 

Mr. Gouseru. Well, it is rather difficult to state a specific figure, 
a family-farm oper Sion. It might vary, I suppose, around $20,000, 
$25,000 probably, but you have a variation in the size of it, a vari: ition 
in the—because of the members of the family, and so on. 

Senator Hotitanp. You mean that in your concept the Federal law 
should make a different provision for family-farm allocation at a 
hundred percent support price, depending on the size of the family? 

Mr. Gotseru. It could be a factor. 

Senator Hotnanp. Well, is that what you are recommending? 

Mr. Gotseru. Well, I do honestly think we would, of course, prob- 
ably have to arrive at a pretty uniform figure, I would concede that, 
Senator. 

Senator Hotnanp. I agree with you. I think that is obviously the 
case, and what I am trying to get from you, because you are advising 

, you are making recommendations to us, is what, in your mind, you 
ei alking about when you speak of 100 percent support of the family- 
farm unit, what in terms of dollars and cents of annual production 
value. 

Mr. Gouseru. Well that, of course, is a figure that has to be worked 
out. It might be 15, it might be 20, it might be $25,000, I am just not 
in a position to say. 

Senator Horianp. Then are we to understand that your organiza- 
tion has no recommendation on that point? 

Mr. GorsetH. Oh, I am quite sure we have. I am not just familiar 
with the figure. I think we have discussed $ 20,000, $25,000. 

Senator Hornianp. Well, I will not press you further on that 
concept. 
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Now, the next thing I want to ask you about is this: In the case 
of tree fruits and vegetables—and it happens that production of 
those two commodities from my own State is substantially the same 
as the entire agricultural production from this State—we found that 
if we tried to market everything we produce in years of heavy pro- 
duction, that we destroy largely the value of the better quality 
product, and we, therefore, let it go back to the soil, both as to fruits 
_ vegetables. 

Under your program here, at least as I understand it, and if I 
misunderstand it I want you to correct me, a farmer would be en- 
couraged to market everything that he produced and get whatever 
the market would offer him, and then apply to the Government for 
the production payment which would bring his total receipts up to the 
figure of 100 percent as to the family farm unit, and as to what 
other percent would be prescribed for production beyond that; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. GoutserH. We are suggesting that means of implementing a 
hundred percent of parity for perishable commodities, yes. 

Senator Hontanp. Well, I thought that that was what you meant, 
and I must say that I think it is much sounder practice for the fruit 

people and vegetable people, neither of whom are asking for support, 
nd all of whom, in general, are prosperous, to continue to make their 
own reductions of their total output and not to look to Uncle Sam to 
pay them a production payment on more than the market can absorb. 

What is your comment with reference to the statement which I 
have just made? Is it sound for us to continue in the course which 
I have suggested or is it sound for us to join or request that we be 
supported at 100 percent on everything we produce up to a certain 
figure ? 

Mr. Gorseru. Well, I presume what farmers in a given commodity 
want I presume their desires and wishes as to that. program should 
be respected. 

Senator Hotianp. And your program here in assuming to cover 
those facets of agriculture should be amended to exclude those crops 
which are handling their own problems, which do not ask for price 
supports, and in which, by the way, the highest measure of prosperity 
in the Nation in agriculture just now is found 

Mr. Gorsern. Of course, I'am not at all aware that the fruit people 
all feel that way about it, Senator. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, I understand, and we are just having to 
proceed on the basis of questions and answers. 

Now, the last question that I will have to ask you is this: When 
we were last considering a price- support law, a national officer of 
vour organization was on the stand in Washington testifying, and I 
noted that in the program of your organization there was contained 
a statement to the general effect that your objective was to bring 

about a more equitable distribution of land among the farming 
people, and a more equitable distribution of the product of the soil 
among the farming people. 

I asked that national officer if that was true and if that was, in fact, 
the longtime general objective of your organization, and he replied 
that it was. 

T am asking you the same question: Is the redistribution of the lands 
of the Nation on what you regard as a more equitable basis and the 
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redistribution of the products of the land and the sale price of those 
products an objective of your organization ‘ 

Mr. GotserH. The objective of our organization is to make farming 
sufficiently worthwhile to preserve the family unit on the land. 

Senator Hottanp. Can you answer the question that I asked you? 

Mr. GotseTH. Why yes, certainly, that would be my way of answer- 
ing it. We do not, certainly do not, as far as the South Dakota 
“armers’ Union is concerned, we certainly do not advocate any redis- 
tribution of land. We advocate preservation of the type of farming 
that we have had since practically the birth of the Republic, the 
rulemaking 

Senator Hottanp. Do you advocate what you regard as more equi- 
table distribution of the fruits of the land, that is, the product of the 
soil and the sale price, the sale money received from the products of 
the soil ? 

Mr. Gotseru. Just in what manner do you mean ? 

Senator HoLianp. Well, is it your objective to so redistribute the 
sales price received by all of agriculture for its products so as to have 
one group of the population receiving a larger share than it is now, and 
another group receiving a smaller share than it now is? 

Mr. Gousera. Only through approved democratic processes. 

Senator HotLanp. But with what you regard as democratic proc- 
esses, that is your objective ? 

Mr. GouserH. Our objective is to preserve the family unit, to pre- 
serve family-type farming through adequate farm legislation support 
programs, a hundred pere ent of parity. 

Senator Hottanp. And by so doing, to give what you regard as a 
more equitable part of the proceeds of the total farm production to 
the family unit farm ? 

Mr. GotserH. We do not intend to take away from anybody and 
give to anybody. We merely want a decent living on the land, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. Then you are completely satisfied with the dis- 
tribution that now takes place ? 

Mr. Gotseru. Oh, we are not completely satisfied. We do detect 
some trend we do not like, but we would be very happy to stop here. 

Senator Hortanp. Well, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Senator Munpr. I have a question or two. 

I think it should be pointed out, Senator Holland, that recommenda- 
tion No. 3 as read by Mr. Golseth mentioned neither fruits or fancy 
vegetables. It says— 





We urge Congress to enact a mandatory price support program for cattle, dairy 
products, hogs, sheep, poultry, and eggs at a hundred percent of parity. 

Mr. GotserH. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Munpr. So that vegetables and fruits were brought in in 
the colloquy, but were not mentioned in point 3. 

Senator Hottanp. They are mentioned in point 9 by being included 
in all commodities. : 

Senator Munpr. Let me see, they say that they believe the authority 
to approve production controls of agriculture commodities should be 
extended to all farm commodities—I see what you mean, although not 
mentioning there specifically, either vegetables or fruits, but I am sure 
there would be no disposition on the part of Congress, nor certainly of 
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any farm organization, to impose a program on a segment of agricul- 
ture which is prosperous and satisfied. 

Wouldn’t that be correct ? 

Mr. Gotsern, I think that would be correct, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. I was called out to answer a phone call by some 
vitness who could not appear, and asked me to file statements, so 
I am not sure that some of the questions I had in mind asking—I am 
pretty sure they have been asked, because I understand in the colloquy 
you were having with Senator Humphrey they were answered, but 
[ would like to mention one point and get your comment on that. 

I suppose the outstanding new idea which has been brought out in 
our hearings, and which have been going on continuously here and 
in the Middle West this week, has been the growing attention which 
is being devoted to the so-called idea of acreage reserves and soil fer- 
tility bank production reserves; it is called different things by differ- 
ent witnesses, but there seems to be a focusing of attention and 
concentration of support on that general principle. 

We have had proposed to us three different ideas as to how to 
measure the rental that the Government might rightfully pay to the 
farmer for his diverted acres. 

One concept is that we should pay a certain percentage of the 
assessed evaluation of the diverted acres 

A second concept is that we should pay a certain percentage of 
the normal average productive yield of those acres. 

(nd a third concept is that we should consider this as an additional 
tool, in addition to the suggestion of price supports, and in addition 
to the suggestion of a surplus disposal program abroad, the school- 
lunch program, and the other facets of a program designed to produce 
parity to the farmer, that this is a third possibility whereby the Gov- 
ernment might conceivably pay to the farmer, for his diverted acres, 
a reasonably generous rental fee which would supplement his total 
farm income to the point of pushing him toa parity figure. 

I would like to get your comment as to which of those three you 
would be inclined to support. 

Mr. Gotsern. Well, we have been inclined to discuss the possibility 
of a certain percentage of the income derived, the average income 
derived, from the land. 

Senator Munpr. That would be the second suggestion ? 

Mr. Gousern. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Percent of the average productivity ? 

Mr. GotserH. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. But you do recognize, do you not, that this is a 
third possibility of moving the farmer toward parity, because if, let 
us say, on a given unit $2,500 was parity and he gets $2,000 from 
the sale of his produc ts, and $500 from a rental of the diverted acres 
bec — he engages in soil-conservation practices, this is another 
avenue by which parity might be achieved ? 

Mr. Gotsern. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. The question I 
would like to ask of the witness is this: Is there any other just manner 
of getting a reduction in the overall feed supply, or a reduction in 
any commodity other than a reduction in the acreage of either grains 
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or feed grains grown? Is there any other method than a reduction 
in the number of acres planted ¢ 

Mr. Gotseru. Well, possibly to set up marketing quotas. 

Sentor Ture. No. 

The question is, Can you get a reduction in any given crop other 
than by an acreage reduction ¢ 

Mr. GotserH. Well, of course, we shut off water out here occa- 
sionally and get it. 

Senator Tuys. Well, weather conditions are a factor that anyone 
out here in the Dakotas is familiar with. If it does not rain, or if 
a hailstorm comes, or whatever, you can have a loss. 

Senator Munpr. That is not a Dakota peculiarity; it happens any 
place where a farm exists. 

Senator Tuyer. Is there any way of getting an overall and fair and 
just reduction in the amount of production, whether it be feed grains 
or milling grains, than by an acreage reduction ? 

Mr. GotserH. None that occur to me at the moment, sit 

Senator Tire. You are a farmer, sir. 

Mr. Gorseru. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And the question is simple, and the only reason 
I ask it is—it is not a catch question—you are not going to get a just 
and fair reduction, are you, unless you reduce the total acres that are 
planted and harvested ? 

Now, you can get a reduction in due time through the hardship 
course, and that is on such a low price that you automatically put 
him out of business. 

Well then, I can further ask a question; would it not be the man 
with limited capital that would be most apt to go out of business first 
under the hardship course ? 

Mr. Gotseru. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Senator Tuyrx. If the man were limited as to his capital, if the 
man with limited capital were considered, could we not assume that 
he would be most likely the younger farmer, the man who probably 
started in the inflationary era, since the postwar period, or since 
World War IT? 

Mr. Gotsetru. I think your assumption is quite correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Then are you familiar with the producers or farmers 
in South Dakota, and would it not be most undesirable to see young 
families closed out because their financial condition, due to low prices, 
had finally closed them off by denying further extension of credit and 
inability to pay their bills? 

Mr. Gotseru. I think that is one of the sorrier sights of the farm 
picture, Senator. 

Senator Ture. That is what is taking place. 

Therefore, I personally am of the conviction, and I am familiar 
with agriculture, and was born in Dakota, incidentally, so I am famil- 
iar with conditions in Dakota, I am of the conviction that if you reduce 
the supports with the thought of getting a reduction in the production 
of commodities and agricultural products, that you are going to put 
the borrower, fr equently the young couple, out of business first. The 
big operator is going to be the benefici iary of lots of forced sales and 
low- -priced cattle, or  low- -priced machinery. 

Therefore, I come right back to the ¢ uestion that if you are going to 
get a reduction in the overall feed grains or milling grains, it has ¢ got 
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to be in an orderly manner of taking acres out of cropping or harvest- 
ing. If you do that, you are going to have a reasonable price for 
everything that you have grown. If you do not, you are going to 
again force agriculture to suffer adverse economic conditions. 

If you have a reduction in the overall crops, will you not have an 
orderly control over the number of livestock, whether it be hogs, sheep, 
or cattle? Will you not, if you have an orderly control over r the feed 
grains? 

Mr. Gotseru. I would think so. 

Senator Tuyr. And the same thing would be true of poultry ? 

Mr. Goutseru. Yes. 

Senator Tyr. And would be true with dairy products. So I 
think the wisdom is to get an orderly control over the amount of 
acres harvested, but make certain in the whole scheme of that pro- 
gram that you have soil-conserving practices that will assure the 
babies here in the arms of these young parents that they will have 
fertile land to till when they become the managers of the soil of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Gorsern. I apprec iate that statement, Senator. [Applause. ] 

The Cuarrman. Senator Schoeppel is recognized. 

Senator Scuorpren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Golseth 
about three questions. 

On page 3, where you indicate the results of the Farmers Union 
GTA survey and indicate your total requirements of about $5,000, 
exclusive of personal and household requirements, can you supply 
for the record about what the average size for acreage in those farms, 
or that farm, would be? Do you have that available? 

Mr. Gorsern. I do not have the figure available right now. 

Senator Scnorrre.. Could you supply that, please? We probably 
could get it to the reporter. 

Mr. Gotseru. I would be able to do that. 

Senator ScHorpren. I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Gotseru. The average size of farms? 

Senator Scnorrret. That you refer to there. 

Mr. Gotseru. Yes. The average size of farms. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest if you obtain that information you 
just mail it to my office in W ashington, D. C.! 

Mr. Gorseru. I will do that. 

The CuamrMan. And we will put it in the permanent record when 
it is printed. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Huron, 8S. Dax., December 6, 1955. 
JAMES M. KENDALL, 
Assistant Chief Clerk, 
Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Average size farm in GTA survey was 944 acres. Percent of milling wheat 
produced in State is between 90 and 95 percent of crop average wheat yield. 
Taking 10-year average is 1,121,506 bushels. Golseth criticized bypassing of 
farmer on such programs as present Government pork-buying program in which 
processor, not farmer, gets payment. 

¥ * x . * ” > 

PauL W. OPsAHL, 
President, South Dakota Farmers Union, 
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Senator Scuorrret. Then, to further clarify for the record where 
you refer on page 6 and it says: 

We are opposed to any program which bypasses the interest of farmers to aid 
food processors or other middlemen— 

What do you mean by that? Do we have in our present law something 
that actually does that, and can you point out what you mean by that 
and how you would apply that or how we should consider it? 

Mr. Gotseru. Well, we sometimes feel th: it purchases of commodi- 
ties, especially when they are purchased in amounts, long-range 
amounts, are probably of more benefit to the processors than they are 
to the farmers. 

Senator ScHorrret. Do you figure, then, and I want to be fair with 
you, and I want to get it into the ‘record, that under the administration 
of the present act that is the result in some cases or many cases ? 

Mr. GotseTH. We have been critical of it in some cases; yes, Senator. 

Senator ScHorprret. Could you get, or do you have any specific 
data that you might give this committee the benefit of along that line? 

Mr. Gorseru. I do not have any here, but I would be glad to file it 
with the committee. 

Senator ScHorrret. I would like to have it in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, if that is available. 

The CuarrMan. If you can furnish it, do the same with that as I 
have just suggested for the other data that the Senator has asked for. 

(See p. — for the information referred to.) 

Senator ScHorrret. I would like to ask one other question: The 
farmers of your State and all over the country in June this last year 
voted to sustain or accept reduction, certainly as far as wheat was 
concerned, of acreage to 55 million acres. 

Now, speaking for your organization here, and representing, as 
you say, a hundred percent of parity, do you recognize that you want 
or must have acreage controls with reference to them ? 

Mr. Gouseru. Yes. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Would you, speaking for your organization, be 
willing to accept a reduction of the 55 million acres, in order to get 
a hundred percent of parity ? 

Mr. Gousetu. I think so. 

Senator Scnoerren. That is all. 

Senator Hortanp. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one more question, 
please. Of course, we are on the campus of an institution of learning 
which, in large measure, is training young people in various skills 
for the: agricultural life which they hope to live. 

They are young people of initiative who think that by receiving 
that training they can qualify themselves to go well ahead of the 
average. 

I am asking you in all seriousness if you do not think that the pro- 
gram which you have suggested discourages initiative and skill, and 
in a measure puts a premium on incompetence! d 

Mr. Gotsetu. No; I do not think so. Certainly we feel as strongly 
on those things as any other group in our country. 

We simply | feel that because of certain things peculiar to farming 
we have gotten behind the rest of the country as far as income is 
concerned, and if anyone else wants to play under the rules that 
you expect us to play under, why, we are perfectly willing to play. 
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The CnatrmMan. Any further questions? 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, in view of 
the fact that the fruit and vegetable producers are quite prosperous, 
would you be willing to leave them outside your program and let them 
continue to operate under their Federal marketing orders and Federal 
marketing agreements? 

Mr. Gotseru. As far as I am personally concerned, yes. It is not 
specifically set forth in our statement, of course, and we do not have 
so much experience out here with that type of production. 

Senator Youne. Are you familiar with that type of operation 
yourself ? 

Mr. Gousern. No. 

Senator Youne. I think if you study up on it you will find it is 
one of the most rigid forms of production controls; as was indicated, 
they let part of their fruit drop for fertilizer, and leave part of their 
vegetables in the ground. 

Do you suppose our farmers out here, our people, would stand 
for pouring out of the milk on the ground or leaving part of the 
wheat in the field in order to obtain a better price ? 

Mr. GorserH. I do not think so. 

Senator Youne. Would it be possible with so many hundreds of 
thousands of farmers operating in this field to get them all together 
under a Federal marketing order or Federal agreement of that ‘kind? 

Do you think it would be possible to get that many farmers together 
under agreement ? 

Now, in many of the fruit and vegetable areas that I visited, both 
in California and in Florida, there are very large operators. They 
are far from the family-type size, and it is very easy to get a few 
operators together on any kind of a marketing agreement. 

But with our hundreds of thousands, millions of farmers, operating 
in these other fields, do you think it would be possible at all to get 
them together in these fields, fruit and vegetables? 

Mr. GorsetH. Well, it is possible. 

Senator Youna. If it were possible, it certainly would be a whole 
lot better way of obtaining a good price in the market place; would 
it not? 

My own opinion is that it is the nicest form of price control I know 
of, one of the most effective ones, if you can work it out, but one of 
the most rigid types of Government programs of all. 

The CHatrMAN. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munor. T think you left one statement sort of hanging in 
midair in response to a question yesterday by Senator Holland. 

You said if others are willing to play under the rules expected 
of us, we are willing to play under those rules. This is my interpre- 
tation of your statement, and if I am wrong you correct me. 

As T sensed the attitude of the farmers, that would mean if the rest 
of our economy were perfectly willing to get along without supports, 
without subsidies, without Government aids and what they call the 
old-fashioned free-enterprise system, the farmers would say, “We 
will take our chances in that kind of business.” 

But the fact remains that industry and labor and the publishing 
business and the maritime industry and the transportation industry— 
you can go right down the line—today are the recipients of aids or 
subsidies or supports or some kind of assists to them by the Govern- 
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ment which tends to aggravate the condition of the farmer, and in 
that kind of situation you think the farmer is entitled to the same 
kind of consideration received by others; is that correct ? 

Mr. GorsetH. That was precisely the thought I intended to convey. 

Senator Munpr. I might add throughout our hearings, regardless 
of where I have been, almost all of the farmers recognize full parity 
as the legitimate goal for the farmer. 

There are a lot of different suggestions as to how to achieve it, but 
they recognize that as a legitimate and honest and conservative goal. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Golseth. 

The Chair will recognize Senator Case for a second. 

Senator CasE. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to ask any questions. 

I do, however, appreciate the courtesies extended me, and I should 
like to say that some time ago I had made a commitment to speak at 
a meeting of the Northwest shippers’ advisory board over at Sioux 
Falls at 1 o’clock on the boxcar shortage and related matters. 

Therefore, I am going to have to leave about 11:30. My leaving, 
of course, does not express any lack of interest in what you are doing 
here. I shall read all of the statements and the hearings with consid- 
erable interest and I shall return for the latter part of your session 
this afternoon. 

Again I think you for the courtesy you have extended me. 

The CHarrMaANn. We are sorry to lose you, Senator Case. 

I wish to state to the rest of the witnesses it is not the intention of 
Senators to ask as many questions of them as we did the preceding 
witnesses. We are simply trying to point out what the issues are in 
the hope that the witnesses who “will follow will try to answer them 
without having our members ask questions about them. 

All right, the next witness is Mr. Katzer, but before calling up our 
next witness, I would like to ask the gentlemen who represent the Soil 
Conservation Service, the South Dakota Wheat Growers Association, 
the South Dakota State Corn Belt Live Stock Feeders Association, 
and the Rural Electric Association to come up in front and be ready to 
appear, if they please. 

We will now hear from the South Dakota Stock Growers Associ- 
ation. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BLAIR, PRESIDENT, SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, STURGIS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Buiatr. Honorable Senator Ellender, chairman of the commit- 
tee, and all members of the committee, my name is Harry Blair; I am 
a rancher and president of the South Dakota Stock Growers Associ- 
ation. 

On behalf of the stock growers association I have a brief here I 
would like to submit which is as follows: 

We recognize several problems which are confronting us. We 
firmly believe that these problems can be much better overcome by a 
program largely of self-help, rather than through any governmental 
program instituted by our Government, either through subsidies or 
one of pr ice supports. 

The CuHarrMan. Will you give your name for the record? 

Mr. Bram. Harry Blair of Sturgis, S. Dak. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, si 
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Mr. Buatr. We believe that any such program would only lead to 
greater difficulties in solving the problems confronting us for the 
following reasons: 

1. Increased production, 

2. Resulting in rigid unworkable controls. 

3. Government will accumulate an untold supply of a perishable 
product—beef. This would result in a terrific burdensome cost to the 
taxpayers of our Nation and some waste, storage, et cetera. 

We offer the following solutions: 

1. Wecommend the policies taken by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. 

2. We ask for the continued cooperation of the Department of Agri- 
culture in our beef promotion program. 

3. Further study and research on matters relating to our industry, 
rigs beef byproducts. 

We suggest more recognition and research in the control and 
er: adic ation of livestock diseases. 

We recommend where the Federal Government is participating 
in a school lunch program that generous amounts of beef be included 
in the program in order that the children will be furnished a good, 
nutritious, well-balanced diet. 

We recommend that female breeding cattle be voluntarily re- 
duced either through the selling of heifer calves for slaughter purposes 
or a heifer spaying program. 

7. Because of excess production of practically all of our agricultural 
products due to overproduction, we rec ommend that serious consider- 
ation be given to any further development of irrigation projects that 
tend further to increase such production. 

8. Since there is a serious water shortage confronting South Dakota 
in the range and farm area and also in some of our towns, which can 
only be met by more water storage, we recommend that our State and 
Federal officials take immediate action to facilitate stor age of water 
at its source. 

9. We recommend that acres taken from production from controlled- 
acreage crops be completely idle. 

We feel that with the above-enumerated points and with the in- 
crease of 11,2382 new babies per day, we will work our way out of our 
problems in the beef industry in a much faster, sounder, and better 
manner than can be accomplished through any program of subsidies 
or price supports. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brat. I will relinquish the balance of our time to Senator 
Jim Ramey, who is also a rancher, and who will comment on this a 
little, and also attempt to answer your questions. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES RAMEY, SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, WANBLEE, S. DAK. 


Mr. Ramey. Gentlemen, I am at your pleasure. I will either elab- 
orate on these particular points or you can go right into a question 
and answer affair, and I will choose to answer questions, whichever 
you decide. 
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The CuHairman. Well, the statement is rather plain. His position 
is well stated. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Hotzianp. I would like to say first that the position taken 
by the speaker who preceded you was precisely the same as that taken 
by the stockmen of the State of Florida. 

I would like to say also that insofar as they are concerned they feel 
that any program that supplied a mandatory 100-percent price sup- 
yort structure for a limited, so-called, family unit farm would put a 
aniiaaes on incentive and skill, and a premium on incompetence. 
How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Ramey. I think that is definitely true. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Any further questions? If not, we thank you very 
much, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tuvr. At this time we will have the representative of the South 
Dakota State Grange, Mr. Ervin Lucke. 


STATEMENT OF ERVIN LUCKE, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE GRANGE, 
WOLSEY, S. DAK. 


Mr. Lucker. Honorable Senators, I would like to bring before you 
the South Dakota State Grange theory on how to take care of crop 
surplus. I will have to read most of this because our master is out 
in the western part of the State and cannot be here, and I just got this 
thismorning. Solam kind of green at it. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you state your name in full for the record? 

Mr. Lucker. Ervin Lucke. 

Senator HoLtianp. I hope you live up to your name. 

Mr. Lucxe. I hope so, too. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Lucxr. The South Dakota State Grange appreciates the oppor- 
tunity accorded by this committee to present our views concerning the 
farm problem today. 

With the downward trend of prices for what the farmer has to sell 
and the continued upward trend of what the farmer has to buy, the 
squeeze keeps getting tighter. Something has to be done soon. 

The Grange hasn’t too much faith in subsidies but, as long as other 
segments of our Nation are receiving them, we feel the farmers are 
entitled to them, too. 

Since the close of the war, there has been a continuing debate in 
the Halls of Congress and elsewhere over the future of American 
agriculture and the type and methods of price supports which are to be 
used to assist farmers in stabilizing production and maintaining farm 
income, It has been the consistent position of the Grange that the 
issue is not as simple as the one that has been popularized in the public 
eye as simply a clash between advocates of high supports on the one 
hand, as against those urging flexible supports from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity. As we see it, neither program will serve as a cure-all or 
meet the fundamental needs of each of the different commodities. 
The Grande believes that an effective solution demands an abandon- 
ment of the policy of attempting to apply one program to all com- 
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modities, and urges the adoption of a commodity-by-commodity 
approach with such coordination between programs as will best serve 
all agriculture and the total national economy. We have constantly 
maintained—and we know that our point of view is gaining strength— 
that no single formula can possibly serve with intelligence to meet the 
needs and requirements of all commodities. We are firmly convinced 
that continued adherence to wartime price-support levels in all in- 
stances as a permanent or long-time program is not only expensive 
to all of us as American taxpayers but that it cannot effectively achieve 

r maintain agricultural prosperity. Continued supports at this level 
as a permanent policy, particularly for those commodities which must 
depend upon substantial export markets for outlets, will do great 
damage to farmers by destroying their opportunities to maintain or 
expand markets. 

On the other hand, we have no faith in the present flexible price- 
support program serving as an effective solution for the problems of 
wheat which we in this part of the country are interested in, and for 
rice. Stocks of these two agricultural commodities are at or near rec- 
ord levels and farmers have been forced to cut back production dras- 
tically. The matter of the continued decline in farm prices when 
industrial prices and wages remain high or continue to rise should 
be a matter of deep and serious concern to all interested in agricul- 
ture or in a sound and constructive balance for our national economy. 
The decisions that must be made must not be characterized either by 
timidity or by unwillingness to try new programs or by a blind adher- 
ence to either rigid or flexible price-support formulas. We must ana- 
lyze the problems and needs of the different commodities and tailor 
our programs to meet the needs of the respective commodities. 

As this committee knows, the Grange, in cooperation with the wheat 
growers of the Nation, has been vigorously seeking the adoption of 
an improved wheat program—the wheat certificate or two-price plan, 
as it 1s sometimes called. But the term “two-price” is misleading. 
The reference to it as a two-price plan actually has been the cause of 
some misunderstanding. It has resulted in the wheat certificate plan 
being confused with prior proposals. It is misleading because under 
the domestic parity plan there are not two prices. All wheat will be 
sold freely in the market at the going market prices. The prices will 
be established freely by competition and not by Government edict. 

The wheat certificate plan actually is nothing but a system of mar- 
keting which is designed to give producers a return equal to parity 
for that portion of the crop which is consumed domestically for human 
food, and the going market prices for the portion used for feed or 
export. Higher and better uses should obviously support a higher 
return. An important factor of the proposals is that all the wheat is 
permitted unrestricted movement and sale at competitive prices 
through all channels of trade and at all stages of marketing through 
to the miller and exporter 

Under the proposal, there would not be any Government. subsidy 
or price support in the market place. The plan would be self-financ- 
ing through the use of marketing certificates. Consumers of bread 
and other wheat food products would continue to pay in the market 
place, as they do now, only a fair price. But unlike the present pro- 
gram, there would no longer be any necessity for consumers as 
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taxpayers making a second payment in the form of taxes for export 
subsidies, for storage costs or losses because of spoilage. 

The plan is particularly suitable for wheat because the demand for 
wheat for food uses is highly inelastic. That means that about the same 
amount will be consumed whether the price goes up or down. Thus it 
would not help to cut the cost of wheat which goes into bread. On the 
other hand, the demand for wheat for feed and export is relatively 
elastic. By letting wheat again be sold at competitive market prices 
the chances of expanding outlets and increasing demand are good. 
There have been a number of instances where export sales have been 
lost by one-eighth of a cent or less because of the rigidity of our prices 
which are fixed by the Government through the amount of the export 
subsidy. Grain merchants or millers under the present system cannot 
merchandise wheat and wheat products—all they can do is call up the 
Department of Agriculture and find out what subsidy is being paid. 
That establishes the prices and if foreign buyers cannot buy cheaper 
anywhere, then the United States may make the sale. Is it any wonder 
that our exports markets are dwindling? 

The best thing about the wheat-certificate plan, however, from the 
standpoint of wheat growers is that their returns will be higher under 
it than under the present program, even if the plan doesn’t result in 
any increase in consumption. According to the best estimates avail- 
able, from a wholly impartial source, wheat producers in 1954 would 
have received on the same volume of wheat about the same returns, 
under the certificate plan as they did under the 90 percent of parity 
program. If, however, an allowance is made for some increase use 
for feed or export, as could reasonably be expected, there would have 
been an income difference in favor of the certificate plan. In 1955, 
with the support level under the _present program reduced to 8214 
percent of parity, a minimum of 7 percent more income would have 
been received with the wheat-certificate plan on the same 55 million 
acre national allotment. In 1956, it is estimated that the return would 
be 9 or 10 percent greater. 

I know that many of you are familiar with the operation of the 
wheat-certificate plan, but I would like to review it because there ap- 
parently has been some confusion of lack of understanding as to its 
operation, particularly in high places of Government and by some 
farm leaders. 

First. At the beginning of each marketing year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine the portion of the wheat crop which 
would go into consumption for human food. This amount, which for 
years has been about 500 million bushels, would be the domestic-food 
quota. This amount would then be allotted among wheat farms of the 
Nation substantially on the same basis as acreage allotments are now 
made, except that in this case the acreage would be translated into 
bushels and the share of each farm would be in bushels. 

Second. Each farmer would receive a certificate stating in bushels 
his share of the estimated domestic consumption of wheat for food. 

Third. This certificate would have a value in dollars and cents rep- 
resenting the difference between the average market price of wheat 
(as estimated in advance by the Secretary of Agriculture) and 100 
percent of parity. 
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For purposes of illustration, let us assume that the number of 

bushels in your own domestic food quota (represented by the certifi- 
cate) is 1,000, and that the difference between the estimated market 
price of wheat and full parity is 75 cents per bushel. In that case, 
your certificate would be worth $750. 
* The marketing certificates would be negotiable drafts on the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. They could be issued to farmers ahead 
of harvesting time, thereby helping them to finance farm operation 
during the high-expense season. 

The certificates could also serve to some extent as insurance against 
low crop yields. 

Fourth. The wheat-certificate plan is self-financing. Each miller 
or processor of wheat into human food would have to purchase (from 
growers or from the Government) certificates covering the total 
“mount of wheat processed for domestic consumption as human food. 
It would not be necessary for farmers to deal directly with millers be- 
cause the Commodity Credit Corporation would act as the clearing- 
house. 

Fifth. The value of the certificate plus the price received in the 
market place will return to growers the equivalent of full parity on 
that portion of the crop consumed domestically as food. For the por- 
tion of the crop used for feed or export, growers would receive what- 
ever the wheat sold for in the market place. 

A very important advantage that the wheat-certificate plan has over 
the present support program is that here will be a real incentive for 
producers to raise quality wheat—of the type that is in demand in the 
market place. This incentive would arise from the fact that the 
value of the certificates would be based on the average price of all 
wheat. ‘The wheat would actually sell in the market place at competi- 
tive pr ne Producers with higher quality wheat would naturally 
receive higher prices. Thus, unlike the present program, quality 
production will be rewarded according to the value of the wheat 
determined competitively instead of by ‘Government edict. 

The principal opposition that has been raised against the wheat- 
certificate plan for wheat has come from some Corn Belt farm spokes- 
men who have expressed the fear that this plan might result in an 
increase in the total quantity of livestock feed and thereby adversely 
affect the price of corn. They contend that if wheat producers are 
able to get a return equivalent to parity on the part of the crop con- 
sumed as food, it will increase their average returns and, therefore, 
they will expand production. The Grange does not believe that these 
fears have any real foundation. However, the Grange realizes that 
whatever benefits accrue to wheat must not be at the expense of corn 
orany othercrop. ‘To give double assurance that the wheat-certificate 
plan will not affect adver ‘sely the interests of corn and feed grain 
producers, it is proposed that the Secretary have discretionary author- 
ity to support the price of all wheat just slightly higher than that for 
corn and that he also have discretionary authority to impose acreage 
allotments. And the Grange has long incorporated a land-rental pro- 
gram for cases of this kind in its total program. 

We feel that corn producers have no reason to fear the wheat-certifi- 
cate plan for wheat because all evidence points to the fact that if the 
wheat-certificate plan did result in expanded wheat acreage, it would 
reduce, rather than increase the total supply of feed grains. In 1954, 
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we produced approximately 37 percent more feed on acres diverted 
from wheat than would have been used for feed-wheat production. 

Feed-grain tonnage in the form of oats, barley, and grain sorghums 
in 1955 on the le and taken out of wheat will be over 50 percent greater 

than if the acreage had remained in wheat. On the basis of August 1 
figures, the increase in production of oats, barley, and grain sorghum 
in 1955 over the 10-year average (1944-53) will be 558 million bushels, 
or 11.1 million tons, while the reduction in wheat production in the 
same period is only 243 million bushels, or 7.3 million tons. I know 
that figures such as these are hard to grasp, but in essence these figures 
show that as acreage is taken out of wheat, which is required under 
the present program, it actually results in increasing the total supply 
of feed grains. Whereas, increases in wheat acreages decrease total 
feed-grain supplies even if all the wheat produced on the increased 
acreage is used for livestock feed. 

If corn and feed grain producers wish to reduce or prevent surplus 
feed supplies they would be well advised to advocate and support the 
wheat-certificate plan for wheat. 

New emphasis and new incentives, through the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram of payments to farmers for shifting from cash crop production to non- 
surplus-producing uses of land, should again be given careful consideration by 
Congress and the Department of Agriculture as one of the emergency means of 
cutting down excessive harvests of export and other problem crops. 

Land rental and so-called soil-bank proposals which have recently 
received widespread attention as a means of reducing surplus produc- 
tion, still pose especially difficult administrative problems and are 
unlikely to achieve better results in the next few years than could be 
obtained by stepped-up use of the established ACP. The land-rental 
idea in various forms, has been advocated intermittently and without 
success since the 1920’s. 

Without more accurate knowledge of the Nation’s farmland, of the kind being 
obtained by the land capability surveys of the Soil Conservation Service— 





we 
land rental would be like a shot in the dark. We could easily miss getting any 
important advantages either in conservation or reduced production. 
Neither ACP nor any of the current land-rental schemes being dis- 
cussed, should be r ‘egarded as anything like a fully satisfactory “solu- 
tion to the difficult farm-income and farm-surplus problems. 
Umbrella solutions offered as a cure for the farm problems in 1956 and 1957 
will founder as dismally as they always have in the past— 
again we say— 


nothing less than a tailormade, commodity-by-commodity program offers us 
anything like a good chance for a satisfactory answer to the difficulties of 
American farmers. That is why the Grange has repeatedly urged adoption of 
the wheat-certificate plan, and advocated the development of similarly distinc- 
tive programs for handling production, marketing, and sustaining farm income 
of other individual crops. 

The dairy industry has set up a self- an program that is working 
very well. During the past year the ( yovernment has reduced the 
purchase of dairy products by 54 percent. It is the goal of the dairy 
people to have the Government out of the business by the end of the 
year. At the present time, fluild milk is back up to 88 percent of 


parity. 
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South Dakota should be very proud, they led the Nation in the 
increased consumption of dairy products. They increased the sales of 
milk by 15 percent while the increasing percentage in the United 
States was 5 percent. Butter: South Dakota increase 20 percent; 
United States 14 percent. 

The sheep and wool growers are working with the Department of 
Agriculture in setting a marketing program for their products. 

We feel that farmers should not expect any rapid move toward 
improvement in their income situation through programs stressing 
diversion of land use from cash crops to grass and soil-building cover. 


Reducing the production of crops in surplus and improving the income of 
American farmers are related, but for at least this decade they must be regarded 
as two distinct problems. It might take several years to get an appreciable 
increase in farm income and bring it back into proper balance with nonfarm 
income if we rely wholly or largely on land-diversion and acreage-control pro- 
grams. We doubt that farmers, or the Nation, can afford to wait several more 
years for a correction in agriculture problems. 

Senator Munpr. Are there any questions? 

Senator ScuorpreL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lucke a 
question for the record. I know that you appreciate that we, of course, 
are presently confronted with this problem. Some of them refer to 
it as surplus, some folks refer to it as a normal supply and some above 
the normal supply on hand. 

Do you believe that, if Congress should enact legislation favoring 
the two-price system in view of the present carryover in the hands of 
the Government, and yet to be obtained by the Government, possibly, 
that we will need acreage reduction or acreage controls? 

Mr. Lucker. I will have to give you my own frank opinion. 

Senator Scnorrret. I would like to have it, sir. 

Mr. Lucker. What I think the Grange would like to do in that 
regard would be to have our land bank set up and grass our land and 
take them out of production. That would be better than having our 
graineries set up all over the country side and our crops going to 
waste. We would be building our soil and having something to rely 
on when we needed the production. 

Senator Scnorrret. That has much merit, what you say there, with 
reference to the soil bank. LTagree with you on that. I am wondering 
if you feel, with these excessive supplies now on hand, that it would 
be necessary, if we enacted legislation for the two-price system, to 
further curtail the acreages? 

Some folks think under a two-price system they would not have 
to do that. That is the reason I am asking you the question. 

Mr. Lucker. Do you think the certificate plan where we only pay 
100 percent parity on the wheat consumed method would take care 
of that. 

Senator Scuorrret. I am not so sure, but I am wondering, if you 
threw out acreage controls, absolutely, and went back to 77 million 
or 78 million acres of wheat production, let us say, whether the amount 
of wheat that would go on the market in competition would not be a 
very discouraging factor in our export markets. Added to some other 
angles, I am just wondering whether you feel, until these surpluses or 
these excessive stocks that we have on hand are worked down, we 
would not have to expect some type of acreage control? 

Mr. Lucker. Senator Schoeppel, I believe that our quality wheat, 
in that we do not have any overhead production, as I understand it; 
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our overhead production is on low-grade wheat similar to our winter 
wheat and our durum wheat. 

In the State of Washington, some of the durum wheat there is not 
really a wheat that should be eligible for the 100 percent of parity. 
Itis feed grain. That isall it is. 

Senator ScHorrreL. Of course, you are striking a rather responsive 
chord with the Senator from Kansas when you advocate quality- 

yroduction wheat. I will tell you that for sure. I have long advo- 
cated that we should give some premium to producers of quality wheat. 
I personally feel, with all due respect to my friends in other sections 
of the country who have gone into the wheat business, that they have 
been producing the wheat for the Government and it has hurt the great 
historical wheat-producing areas. 

Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Hotnanp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am com- 
pletely in accord with the sentiments expressed by the Senator from 
Kansas. I do think that the quality of wheat is entitled to higher rec- 
ognition. I am not quite sure in my own mind that your program gives 
it adequate recognition, but insofar as it does, of course, I am for that. 

I notice that you did not read that part of your statement that re- 
lated to the dairy industry because of time, but as I read it, and I want 
to be sure that I understand it correctly, you think that the dairy in- 
dustry has adapted itself rather well to the changed program, and that 
the great decrease in the amount sold to Uncle Sam, as well as the great 
increase in the amount consumed, especially in your own State, indi- 
cates that that industry is moving in the right direction. Is that in 
substance what you meant by your comments on the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Lucker. I suppose the dairy industry feels that they are going to 
take care of their own problems, as I understand it. 

Senator HoLttanp. You commended self-help effort ? 

Mr. Lucker. Yes. 

Senator HoLttanp. You think that is the best avenue ? 

Mr. Lucxe. That and advertising, building up their own. 

Senator Hoxtanp. I notice that you made no comment with refer- 
ence to the suggestion that has been made for 100 percent mandatory 
Federal price suport on a family-farm basis except a general reference. 

Is it not considered the opinion of your organization, which I respect 
very much by the way, that such a program does operate to discourage 
initiative and skill and to encourage incompetence ? 

Mr. Lucke. Do you mean our plans would encourage incompetence ? 

Senator Hotitanp. No. The program that has been suggested here 
for 100 percent price supports for the family unit of production, is it 
not your considered opinion, and that your organization, that that 
would discourage initiative and skill and encourage incompetence ? 

Mr. Lucker. Well, I think our plan would encourage building up. In 
other words, if we are just paid the parity price of domestically con- 
sumed wheat, that is about all that we would probably raise. 

Senator Hotitanp. I understand your own statement. What I am 
trying to get you to do is to comment, if you will, on the attitude of 
your organization. You are speaking here representatively to the pro- 
gram that has been suggested by others for 100 percent mandatory 
price supports on a limited basis. That is, on the family-unit basis. 
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It is my understanding that your organization is against that and 
that your organization feels that such a program would encourage 
incompetence and discourage initiative and skill. I am asking you 
just what is the thinking of your or ganization on that ? 

Mr. Lucke. We would cert: ainly be in favor of the living wage for 
the family-sized farm. 

Senator Hotianp. We understand that. Are you in favor of a lim- 
ited 100 percent price-supports program limited to the value of the pro- 
duction of a family-unit farm? If you do not care to answer the ques- 
tion I will not persist in it. 

Mr. Lucker. I do not think that there should be any limit. Our 
American way of life is that we should have the same privileges as any 
other segment of our economy. We should be able to earn any amount. 

Senator Hotnanp. That was my understanding of the position of 
your organization. You did not favor a limitation. 

Mr. Lucker. No. 

Senator Hottanp. And did not approve that kind of a program ? 

Mr. Lucker. That is correct. 

Senator Trye. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a very few ques- 
tions. 

I was somewhat intrigued by this paragraph relating to the dairy 
industry, and the statement here that fluid milk is back up to 88 per- 
cent of parity. You have singled out fluid milk. This, of cor rse, 
takes in the great eastern markets, such as New York and Bo.ton, 
Philadelphia, and all of the other major markets that are under 
Federal milk control legislation. Therefore, what you consider as the 
basis of your 88 percent parity does not reflect the true picture of what 
the dairy situation is, as it relates to the producers who rely on the sale 
of butter, powdered milk and cheese, as a source of income. The 88 
percent on fluid milk is not what the producer gets for the milk p sduc- 
tion that goes into butter and cheese. I am right on that, am I not— 
I think you agree? 

Mr. Lucxe. I am not a dairyman. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the reason I called it to your attention, 
because it was a little bit misleading from the standpoint of the general 
public, as well as from the standpoint of the producer group, for the 
simple reason that that reflects fluid milk and those great eastern 
marketing centers, where they are under Federal control legislation 
and there exists virtually what could be well classified as monopoly. 
They enjoy a far better price than the man that depends on cheese and 
butter and powdered milk. 

The other question that I wanted to touch on is relative to this 
statement on dairying. The dairy producer is not yet out of the woods. 
He still is floundering around in the woods, not certain of where he is 
going or what he is going to be faced with. You had an extra hot 
summer, and that hot summer caused a great increase in the fluid milk 
consumption, especially ice cream. That helped. An extremely hot 
summer caused a reduction in dairying even in the Midwest; but, in 
the New England area, especially, there was a drought that caused a 

reduction in the total milk production of this Nation, extending clear 
down through Virginia. So, do not take too much comfort out of the 
fact that you have corrected the problem by reducing parity from 
90 to 75 percent. You just had a reprieve, so to speak. In that re- 
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prieve, the drought was a factor in the New England area. The 
extreme hot summer helped you out, but you are still in the woods. 
Do not let any dairyman think otherwise. 

Dairymen are doing a marvelous job of selling their products with 
the fund which is being wisely used in advertising. 

Mr. Lucker. Incidentally, we have to import milk from Minnesota 
for South Dakota consumption. 

Senator Toye. That is true because you have not had the best season. 
One reason why you do, which is characteristic of South Dakota, as 
it is characteristic of many other areas, whenever your grain crops are 
excellent, you would rather grain farm than livestock farm. 

Senator Young and I know this and for that reason we have tried 
to protect the grains and the grain crops, knowing that if you suffer 
a reduction in that, you are going right into the dairy industry and 
into livestock, pork, and so forth. And you would be caught, too. 
We want you to import milk from Minnesota. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lucker. I will admit that. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Young has a question or comment to make 
about the quality of North Dakota wheat. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask this question. First, I would 
like to make a comment. I, personally, believe that the two-price 
system could be made into a more flexible program than the present 
flexible supports price program but until such time as the Congress 
will approve a two-price system, would you advocate—which pro- 
gram would you prefer—the flexible or the 90 percent supports pro- 
gram, that is, until such time as Congress may have the other pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Lucxe. I think the South Dakota farmers would like to be 
sure that we got somewhere near something to live on. 

Senator Youna. Of the flexible or the 90 percent of parity supports, 
which would you prefer to have the Congress keep until such time 
as you get your program ¢ 

Mr. Lucker. I think that we should have 90 percent. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to say it is good to see an old neighbor 
come in. I appreciated your testimony very much. I noticed that 
there was a comment on the land rental soil bank system. I do not 
need to probe into this. I want to ask one question. 

Am I to understand that the Grange is opposed to the soil bank? 

Mr. Lucker. No; we heartily approve of it. We think that would 
be one way of determining our surpluses. 

Senator Humpurey. I know that. Do you approve of the standard 
ACP program? Maybe I am not seeing it correctly, and that is why 
I wanted to get this record straight, in view of your statement. It 
says “land rental and so-called soil-bank” proposals which have re- 
ceived widespread attention as a means of reducing surplus produc- 
tion, still pose especially difficult administrative problems and are 
unlikely to achieve better results in the next few years than could 
be obtained by stepped up use of the established AC P, 

The land rental idea in various forms, has been advocated inter- 
mittently and without success since the 1920’s. 


“Without more accurate knowledge of the Nation’s farmland, of the kind 
being obtained by the Land Capability Service of the Soil Conservation Service” 
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we feel, “land rental would be like a shot in the dark. We could easily miss 
getting any important advantages either in conservation or reduced produe- 
tion.” 

Do you interpret that to be support of land rental ? 

Mr. Luckp. Yes; we are in support of land rental. 

Senator Humenurey. In other words, what you are saying then in 
this statement, so that the record is clear, despite its administrative 
difficulties, despite the fact that the formulas for payments, and so 
forth, have not been worked out, that you still believe that an ac- 
celerated soil conservation program, either through ACP, the old 
established one, improved, or through some form of soil bank or 
acreage conservation reserves is desirable—is that the view of your 
group / 

Mr. Lucker. I think it is 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that it is important that we get this 
clear in this record, because may I say we have a tremendous amount 
of support in the hearings for this particular kind of project. I ap- 
preciated your explanation of this two-price system. I think it 1s very 
helpful. And I think that your statement is about the best that I 
have heard. 

Mr. Lucker. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. I am ols id you brought in those clarifying com- 
ments, because standing on its own bottom the statement might have 
been misinterpreted concerning the soil fertility bank idea. 

Mr. Tuur. The next witness on the program will be from the South 
Dakota Farm Bureau. 

Senator Munpr. Will you give your name for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT KEFFELER, PRESIDENT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
FARM BUREAU, STURGIS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Kerrever. I am Albert Keffeler, president of the South Dakota 
Farm Bureau. I am a farmer and stockman living on a ranch near 
Sturgis, S. Dak., in Meade County. 

I will use very little of the time allotted to South Dakota in Meade 
County. 

I will use very little of the time allotted to the South Dakota Farm 

3ureau Federation, and will relinquish most of it, because many of 
our members are present here today and desire time to express their 
views. 

Membership in our organization at the present time is 3,300 farm 
families in South Dakota. * 

Presently, our farmer members are in the process of policy develop- 
ment as they are continuously from one convention date to another. 
They are holding meetings in our units and counties in the State 
striving to find a solution to the many problems facing American 
agriculture today. The results of these meetings will be presented 
to you gentlemen later as the resolutions of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Our organization has a constructive program designed by farmers 
for farmers. Our theory is what is good for America is good for 
the farmers. 

Our program for 1955 said we do not want you gentlemen of the 
Senate to follow the example of the House Members and vote back 
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into law the same high, rigid support program which created the 
mess we are in today. I am certain our farmers will not change 
their minds in forming the program for 1956. 

We believe the 1954 Farm Act which is bipartisan, passed by both 
Democrats and iepubdictien: should be given a chance to prove or 
disprove its worth. We also believe in the soil-bank plan where field 
crop acres would be taken out of production and remain out until 
needed. 

We only enlarge our surplus trouble, when we divert acres from one 
crop to another when the supply does not demand that change. 

We in Farm Bureau wholeheartedly endorse the self-help programs, 
now being carried on by the American Dairy Association, national 
meat board and beef councils. The results of their efforts are proving 

very satisfactory. 

We believe that Government supports on livestock are unworkable 
because supports on meat and especially high rigid supports would 
create more evil than it would cure. It would necessitate the strictest 
kind of controls and would be asking our Government to do the im- 
possible, that is to equally distribute the rights to produce meat. 

We believe that more research should be done in marketing our farm 
products at home and abroad. And that an extended sales program 
should be inaugurated so that our surplus farm produce could be sold 
throughout the world. We ask you Senators to please see to it that 
the law is changed so that foreign nations can haul all the agricultural 
products in their own ships that they may desire to purchase from us. 

I have given you the thought of our farm organization in general. 
Now, I know that you gentlemen would like to hear our individual 
views, and I have just a little bit here that I would like to express. I 
want to say again that it is my personal thought. 

Senators, now I would like to give you my personal thoughts and 
opinions. I believe surpluses is our No. 1 problem. You and the 
other Members of Congress could quickly solve the problem by taking 
the Government out of competition with the farmer. This could be 
accomplished by freezing every surplus commodity owned by our Gov- 
ernment, by not selling 1 pound within the boundaries of the United 
States, putting on a force of salesmen to sell for cash to the rest of the 
world and keeping a good stockpile for our own protection. 

A good supply of this grain could be buried in the ice in the north- 
land where it would keep indefinitely to be used at such time as our 
people are in need. 

The CuarrMan. I presume that those present realize the difficulties 
that confront this committee. After hearing four of your fine organ- 
izations, they do not seem to be talking the same language. You can 
realize how difficult our problem is. It is our hope to sift all of this 
information, and get dhe best: out of the statements made. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Humpurey. On your personal views, I know the views of 
the organization, at least, the Farm Bureau both here and in Minne- 
sota and nationally. Did I understand you to say personally that 
you are opposed to the restoration of 90 percent price supports on basic 
commodities, that you personally are? 

Mr. Kerrecer. Are opposed to 90 percent ? 

Senator Humrnrey. The restoration; yes. 
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Mr. Kerreer. I am personally opposed to 90 percent, that is, to go 
back to the old law as it was. 

Senator Humpnrey. For what reason? I surely respect your views, 
sir, and as has been stated here, the questions I ask are to clear the 
record. The questions are not always for the purpose of proving 
that we are against you. They are for the purpose of getting you to 
give material in the record, because I have learned many new things on 
this brief tour that we have had. 

I want to say in respect to the probing of the chairman, for example, 
it is to try to document this record, because it will all be read some 
time—some will be read in the Senate debates. So I would like to get 
a little help from you. 

Why is it that you oppose 90 percent price supports ? 

Mr. Kerrecer. Because it has not worked over the period that you 
tried to use it. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you mean it has not worked—what 
do you mean by that? 

Mr. Kerrexer. I say that it has created the enormous surplus that 
we have today. 

Senator Humrurey. You feel that flexible price supports would 
lower that surplus ¢ 

Mr. Kerreter. It would help; yes. 

Senator Humrurey. I said some time ago that I wanted to read 
into the record just a few figures. I shall not read them all. I will 
have them placed in the record to conserve time. As we know, this is 
a study made by the Agricultural Department of Statistics, in the 
handbook, the new name is the Crop Reporting Service Board—it 
has been changed to that. Since 1952 up to now, 1955—these are sta- 
tistics that are available from our Department of Agriculture—we find 
that the support level on oats, for example, from 1952 to 1955 went 
down 22 percent; production went up 30 percent. Grain sorghums, the 
support level went down 24 percent; production up 73 percent. Soy- 
beans, the support level went down 20 percent, production went up 
30 percent. Flaxseed, support levels down 23 percent; production 
up 42 percent. Rye, supports down 17 percent; production up 75 per- 
cent. 

We come now to some of the controlled ones. 

For ex: ample,corn. Support levels down 1 percent ; production 
up only 5 percent. Wheat, support levels down over 6 percent, and 
production down 29 percent. 

Does it not, from those statistical facts show, that when you reduce 
supports, plus the fact when you applied acreage controls in the 90- 
percent commodities, when you reduced the supports, that you got 
increased produc tion—I am asking you a question. 

Mr. Kerrerer. On my own farm I would have to answer it this 
way, that whether or not the price is high or low I plant all of the 
acres I can plant, and I think that every farmer would do that. I do 
- think he could get any more acres and increase his production. 

think that under high prices you would not cut down, if the price 
Ww nn 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say this, that you have answered my 
question. You said whether the prices are high or low you plant ail 
of the acres you can plant; is that right? 
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Mr. Kerreter. I think nearly all farmers do that. 

Senator Humprnrey. Lowering the price does not lower production ; 
does it ¢ 

Mr. Kerrecer. I do not think so. It takes something else along with 
that. We have got to get rid of our surpluses. That has to be taken 
care of. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are being very frank and honest as a wit- 
ness and I am very appreciative of it. I say again, we are not choosing 
up sides. We are just trying to get a record. If lowering prices does 
not reduce production, and we need to reduce production, then we need 
to look for means of reducing production in order to get the price up; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Kerrever. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. Allright. If you are going to ask the farmer 
to take an acreage reduction, such as we have asked the wheat farmer, 
is it fair to ask that farmer to take a reduction in his acreage which 
means a reduction in his production, and then to take a reduction in 
his price, and then to take a new parity formula which further reduces 

the price—do you think that that is fair ¢ 

Mr. Kerrecer. I think under this new soil-bank plan, where we 
take these acres out of production, it will do a great deal to equalize 
and take care of this overproduction. 

Senator Humpnrey. | want to say, sir, that I believe that way. I 
sponsored a bill in this field for 3 years, and still have yet to get a 
favorable report from the Department of Agriculture. T ‘hey are still 
opposing it, even as of September 30 a letter came back saying they 
were opposed to it. That does not make any difference. We will not 
let that govern our thinking. We will take the acreage conservation 
reserve which you support. 

The other question is, once you ask the farmer to take land out of 
production, and you only pay him a minimum payment, believe me we 
cannot pay him all that he would produce on that land. You are ask- 
ing that farmer to take that land out of production. Then do you 
think there ought to be a support level on what he does produce, at 
least give him a chance to live, a 90-percent support level, for example, 

on what he still produces ? 

Mr. Kerrecer. I think it should be a reasonable support level. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you call “reasonable”? If he takes 
the land out of production, curtails the production. 

Mr. Kerrecer. I think that our Farm Bureau has a pretty good 
policy on that. You gentlemen know exactly how our Farm Bureau 
stands. If I went out and related a lot of things that I believe in— 
my heart is in the Farm Bureau, because I have helped for years to 
work the program that we have. We have given you boys all of the 
policies of the Farm Bureau, both of our State and of our National. 
We think that under a flexible support eventually it will be a lot 
better for the whole of agriculture than in trying to set a support so 
high that you get the Government into competition with the farmers, 
as it is today. ‘[ Applause. | 

Senator Humpnrey. My friend, I know that is your view, and I 
want to say that view is held by millions of people. It is not a view 
that issingular to you. It isa very prominent view inthis country. I 
have asked you a question. 
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What is the purpose of flexible supports, flexing them down—what 
is that purpose / 

Mr. Kerrever. That is not the purpose. 

Senator Humpnurey. I asked you what is the purpose ‘ 

Mr. Kerrever. Flex them up, just as fast as they go down, in order 
to meet industry and labor. 

Senator Humrurey. What is the purpose? It is not to reduce in- 
come; is it ? 

Mr. Kerrecer. The purpose is to grow for the market what the 
market wants. 

Senator Humrurey. Tocut production; is that right ? 

Mr. Kerreter. That is our trouble, is it not ? 

Senator Humpnrey. I mean, what is the purpose—the purpose of 
lowering price supports is not to reduce income; 1s it ? 

Mr. Kerreier. No. 

Senator Humpurey. What is its purpose then ? 

Mr. Kerreter. We, certainly, in the Farm Bureau, believe in 100 
percent support, but how you are going to get it, that is the big ques- 
tion. That is what is holding our farm or rganizations apart, is how 
you are going to take that 100 ‘percent. 

Senator Humpnrey. I wish we could get agreement on that. It 
would surely be helpful. 

Mr. Kerreter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. My question to you, if you flex price supports 
down, not to reduce income, because you do not want to reduce income, 
your organizs ition and you, as a farmer, do not want reduced income— 
then why do you lower the price support—what is supposed to be the 
effect of lowering the price support—what is it supposed to do? 

Mr. Kerreter. Well, I would say to get the supply in line with the 
demand. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right, now. In the light of the figures 
that I read to you, do you think that lowering prices brings supply 
into relationship with demand ? 

Mr. Kerreter. I think that you have to take into consideration a 
lot of things, except just high rigids versus flexibility or lower sup- 
ports. There is so much more implic ated in the question. 

Senator Humpurey. I realize that. 

Mr. Kerreer. It is a real hard question to answer and the thing 
you are trying to ask me takes a lot of different problems into account 
to answer that question, 

Senator Humpurey. You do say, however, and you have said that 
lowering supports did not reduce production—did you not say that to 
me that lowering prices did not reduce production ? 

Mr. Kerreter. But I - not think the lowering of the price would 
reduce the production. I do not think it would necessarily increase 
it, because we have so many acres to plant, and if you are going to 
allow us to put our idle acres into any crop, into something else, you 
have not cut that production. You have got to find some way to cut 
down the production if we are going to cut down the supply. 

Senator Humpurey. Is it not fair that if you ask a man to take 
acreage out of production on that which he does produce there ought 
to be some reasonable guaranty support level, so that that family can 
make a living? 
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Mr. Kerrecer. I would not stand here and say that we do not have 
to have some kind of supports, if that is what you mean. 

Senator Humpurey. Just one other point. Why do you call these 
“rigid”? Why do you call 90-percent parity rigid; do you call 75 
percent rigid ? we ; ety 

Mr. Kerreter. I call rigid something which is set and you cannot 
move it. a 

Senator Humpurey. We have got dairy supports down to 75 per- 
cent. That is the base. That is as low as they can go on dairy, 75 
percent, right? Is that rigid? te : 

Mr. Kerreter. I would say it is rigid until the time comes that we 
change it. It could be changed under the new law. 

Senator Humpurey. I thought that we said 75 to 90 was not rigid, 
but we call that flexible. 

Mr. Kerrexer. It is flexible when the law is set so that it can flex 
up as fast as it can go down. 

Senator Humpurey. Is there anything in the law that prevents 
grain prices flexing up from 904 

Mr. Kerreter. I would not say that there is. 

Senator Humpnrey. So it is really just a point where you start 
flexing; is that not the idea? [ Applause. | 

Do you support a food-stamp plan in your organization for the use 
of our surpluses for underprivileged and needy and aged people? 

Mr. Kerreirer. Do we? 

Senator Humrurey. Yes. Does your organization support a 
food-stamp plan to utilize some of our perishable commodities for 
the aged and the underprivileged and the needy ? 

Mr. Kerrever. I could not answer that. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you kindly look into it and let us 
know ?¢ 

Mr. Kerrever. I will do that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

Senator Hortanp. The fact of the matter is that a flexible price- 
support program is designed to reduce the production of the product 
for which the flexible price is applicable to what the market will 
take at a price that enables the farmer to live and make a market, is 
that not it ¢ 

Mr. Kerrecer. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. And the real reason for the buildup of the 
crops of small grains and flax referred to by Senator Humphrey in 
his question, when the price supports for wheat went down, was that 
there was not any sound cross-compliance program and, also, no 
sound diversified program, both of which are contained in the pro- 
gram of the organization; is that not true? 

Mr. Kerreter. That is right. 

Senator Hoiianp, Is it not also true that the flexible program is 
not designed to enforce the low level, which is the lowest. to which 
the program can go, when overproduction takes place, but instead to 
encourage the farmer to adjust his production of supplies, so that 
he may then properly and justly draw the 90 percent of the premium 
for proper self-discipline ? 

Mr. Kerreter. That is right. 
Senator Hottanp. Thank you. 
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Senator Youna. You stated, I believe, that rigid supports were 
responsible for the mess we are in today. Is that correct’ That 
was your statement ? 

Mr. Kerrecer. A great part of it, yes. 

Senator Youne. This year we have the second highest agricul- 
tural production in history, only exceeded by 1948. That despite 
the fact that farm prices are down 25.8 percent since 1951. How 
do you account for the fact that we have this tremendous production 
this year, after prices have dropped more than 25 percent ! 

Mr. Kerrecer. You are talking about wheat now? 

Senator Young. Overall production. I know about wheat. 

Mr. Kerreter. There are a lot of things that enter into the over- 
production—new processes and making better corn, better wheat, 
higher yields, all the way along, help. Nature takes pretty good 
care, or at least attempts to take care of this production thing. I 
would like to cite one instance, if you will give me time. 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerrecer. Last year, I believe, there were 17 drought-stricken 
States which the Government helped. That is, the farmers in those 
States and they gave them feed grain for $1 a hundred less than we in 
the States that were not drought-stricken could purchase it for. Those 
farmers in those States in those areas, went to feeding hogs. They 
fed the hogs with the feed that they vot from the Government, and 
now what has happened to the hogs? Those hogs are coming into 
the market. We are in trouble there. 

So we think if you are going to take acres out of production, take 
them out and do not plant anything i in them. 

Senator Youne. I do not think there was much grain given to any 
hog-producing area, that was mostly in the cattle- produci Ing area. 

Let me ask you 2 or 3 more questions along that same line. I wish 
I could believe that your philosophy of lower prices would bring about 
a reduction in the surpluses. Certainly, that would be the simple 
answer, but 1 am trying to determine from the statistics—and I think 
that is the only guide you have—whether or not this would work. 

lor example, from 1929 to 1932 we had a drastic reduction in farm 
prices, but the farm production remained almost the same. How do 
vou account for the fact that lower prices did not bring about the 
lowering of production at that time? 

Mr. Kerrever. I am sorry that I gave you the impression that I 
said lower prices have caused the products or the overall production to 
reduce. 

Senator Youne. What is the reason for flexible supports—what is 
the reason for lowering prices, price supports, when farmers need 
them the most if it is not to decrease production? What is the 
purpose of it? 

Mr. Kerrecer. It is to equalize production. You have to take into 
consideration, as I said before, a lot of the other things that would 
help, like cutting off acres, leaving them out.of production. 

Senator Young. This soil bank thing that you are talking about I 
think is one of the most certain w ays—one of the better way s—of con- 
trolling production. It has often been said we have never tried the 
flexible price supports before. You know that under the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 we had flexible supports from 52 to 75 percent Sof parity. 
We had that until early in the war. 
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Let me give you some figures here again and ask you why, after I 
give you these figures, why these lower price supports did not result in 
decreased produc tion. 

For example, in 1938 the price support for corn was 75 percent of 
parity and the production was 361 million bushels. In 1939 the price 
support was 69 percent of parity and the carryover was 584 million 
bushels, as against a carryover of 361 million bushels the year before. 
We increased our ‘arryover of corn. 

Then, in 1940, price support was 75 percent of parity and they in- 
creased the carryover to 688 million bushels, almost twice the carry- 
over that we had during the first year of flexible supports. 

If they did not tend to decrease production during that period, why 
do you think they would do the opposite now ? 

Mr. Kerreter. Is it not a fact, Senator Young, that you increased 
the incentive payments, or the sani. to increase produe tion during 
the war? 

Senator Youne. This was before the war. The figures that I gave 
you were from 1932 to 1940. Of course, starting in 1941 we had a 
price support of 85 percent; 1942, 85 percent; 1943, 85 percent. We 
did not get to 90 percent until 1944. That was on corn. 

I am giving you these figures to indicate that the flexible supports 
before did exac “tly the opposite which it was claimed they would do, 
or will do now. It resulted in increased production. 

That is all. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan, Thank you, Mr. Keffeler. 

There is something you must not overlook, and that is, during the 
World War and during the Korean skirmish, our Government asked 
the farmers to produce. We just glossed over the law and that may 
be a reason for our big surpluses today, and not so much due to the 
price supports. 

I wish to thank you again, sir. 

Senator Trye. Unless you wish to recess for lunch, I would like to 
ask 2 or 3 questions. 

The Cuarman. Proceed. 

Senator Ture. The question I would like to ask of Mr. Keffeler 
is this: Could you get a reduction in the number of acres both planted 
and harvested in the Nation in any other manner than that of a Federal 
program ¢ 

Mr. Kerreter. It would be very hard to get a voluntary program. 

Senator Tuyr. You, yourself, as a practical farmer know that it 
would go against your every teaching and your inner man to lay idle 
any acre unless it was ina program in itself. You just would not, 
would you? 

Mr. Kerreter. I do not thing we would. 

Senator Tuyr. And the price factor per bushel of grain is not the 
factor that will bring about a reduction in your operations, is it? 

Mr. Kerreter. No. 

Senator Ture. And if the price factor becomes such that you finally 
financially put some farmers out of business, then you would not be 
the first one to go down, would you, because you are like Iam. You 
and I have both lived a number of years. You and I are probably 
well established. But in your neighborhood you have a lot of young 
chaps who just came in, say in the last 6 or 7 years, and they are the 
ones who must go to the bank and get a renewal if they cannot pay 
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up. They are the ones who are affected by the very first price squeeze ; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Kerrecer. I would say yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And if they are forced to sell out, you bring about 
a reduction right then and there. That is true but not in the general 
production of that land because somebody puts a diesel on it and either 
rips it up, plows it and seeds it, and combines it, and puts it into the 
market. The young chap then is standing on the side, working for 
him asa hired man. That is what I see in the price squeeze. LAp- 
plause. | 

It was for that reason that I, as a former president of a county farm 
bureau, and in my every affiliation and association with a farm organi- 
zation, was right over there from the early thirties or the early 
twenties. I could see that if it was an economic squeeze which 
brought about a reduction, that we would take the young couples out 
of the business of farming the very first thing but it would not neces- 
sarily bring about a national re ‘duction i in the overall cropping. And 
that 1s why I have come to the conviction that we have to take our acres 
out of production in an orderly, national program, but at the same 
time give United States agriculture parity along with the professional 
man, whether he be the banker, the lawyer, or the industrial c apitalist. 
It has got to be done that way. That is the only sound way to do it. 
[ Applause. | 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you again. 

Mr. Kerrecer. Do I still have time for my friend from Nebraska ? 

The CuarrmMan. Let me make a little announcement. I will let 
you judge. I have before me the program for this morning. We were 
supposed to hear 15 organizations. We have for this afternoon 10 
more organizations to be heard from and 57 witnesses. It goes with- 
out saying that some curtailment will have to be made somewhere. 
May I suggest this to the witnesses? All of you here have attentively 
listened to ws witnesses who have already testified. While you are 
eating your lunch take your statement and read it over and see if you 
cannot eliminate a lot of the suggestions that have already been made, 
onl just say “I agree” or “I disagree’ > with it. I do not think it is 
necessary for farmers or w itnesses to go into their own personal prob- 
lems. We know what those are pretty well. I want to give assurance 
that although you may not state it before us it will go in the record 
just as though you had read it. So with that in mind, I am going 
to suggest that we recess until 1 o’clock and, in the meantime, I want 
to hear everybody that has come to be heard, but it will be impossible 
unless you follow the suggestions that I have just made that you re- 
view your statements and if you have nothing new, ask that it be filed. 
In that way, we can get through more quickly. 

We will stand in recess until 1 p. m. 

(The committee recessed at 12:20 o’clock to reconvene at 1 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. Won’t you please be seated ? 

The meeting wil! please come to order. 

I wish to again reiterate what I said this morning before the recess. 
I am very hopeful that the witnesses will try to confine themselves to 
new thoughts. 
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As indicated, we hope to hear from everybody on this list either by 
way of a few words orally or by the presenti ation of their prepared 
statements. 

We have left, as I indicated 10 more associations to hear from, and 
59 witnesses. You can see that we have quite a task ahead. With 
your cooperation, I hope to be able to meet the task. 

The next witness will now be called. 

Mr. Bruetr. This afternoon, to start the program, I again have the 
honor of introducing to you our Lieutenant Governor Houck. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY HOUCK, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Houck. Thank you, Senator Bruett. 

Chairman Ellender, distinguished members of the United States 
Senate Committee on Agri ic ulture, Governor Foss, President Headley, 
fellow farmers, and ladies and gentlemen, I noticed on this program 
that I was supposed to give an address. I do not know what placed 
me inthat category. I have no brief. 

I intended, perhaps, to file a brief, but most of my thinking is done 
straddle a horse or behind a tractor or behind a truck or the steering 
wheel of a car, and that is a very uncomfortable place to write. 

I am going to talk from the cuff and try to visit with you a little 
bit, and not take too much time, because we have a lot of school 
people and learned people here this afternoon who have something 
to give you. 

South Dakota, as you know, has the reputation of being the most 
agricultural State in the Nation. 

[ noted this morning, while sitting in the audience, we are becom- 
ing quite famous for the production of something else, the production 
of United States Senators. 

We had four on the platform this morning, and I want you to 
know that we also have a claim in Clinton Anderson. 

South Dakota is very proud to have you gentlemen with us, and I] 
hope you gentlemen will pardon a personal reference, Senator Ellender 
and Senator Holland, because in this area due to the past events of 
history, of which this generation had no control over, we are born 
north of the Mason-Dixon line, and are classified as Yankees. But 
we have followed your work in the United States Senate, and I know 
there are many other people in South Dakota who commend you 
for the foundation struggle that you are giving to the welfare of 
our country. 

We are very much elated, and we wish that it were possible for 
you to spend more time with us, and you could come into our homes 
and break bread, and find out that we are the kind of people that 
you know we are. 

I single those people out with due apologies to the rest of you 
gentlemen because you all have a connection, one way or another, 
with South Dakota. 

The Senator from Kansas may wonder why that would be. But 
we of South Dakota, Senator, have many fine people from Kansas 
who come up to South Dakota and farm and maintain a residence in 
this State, and we are proud and glad to have them. 

64440—56—pt. 36 
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Now, to get on with the problems we have today, you are consider- 
ing recommendations as to the things that we should do relative to 
agriculture. 

There is no question but what agriculture is in trouble, and some- 
thing has to be done, and it has to be done soon. It has to be done 
particularly for the welfare of the younger farmer who is just start- 
ing out, and his obligations that have to be met, to which reference 
was made here this morning. 

I think, perhaps, that some of their troubles have come about 
because maybe there has been a little bit too much politics played 
with the welfare of agriculture, and, Chairman Ellender, I wish 
to commend you for what I read as a press release yesterday of your 
caution in the hearing in St. Paul wherein you said let us keep this 
meeting nonpolitical. I commend you for that, and I commend 
you heartily. 

[ think there has been too much politics with the welfare of the 
farmer, and I do not say that when you divide the lines as to whether 
it be Republicans or Democrats. 

[ think you are dividing the line of 2 ideologies or 2 philosophies 
whether or not we should have our solution solved and controlled and 
regulated by the Government or whether we should carry on the con- 
cepts of the government that our Founding Fathers handed to 
us, and the free initiative and the free enterprise system of govern- 
ment. 

We have those two choices to make. 

Maybe we can go from one to the other, and accomplish a certain 
objective and certain point, but we want to keep those things basically 
in mind when we try to do that, and try to get back onto the road that 
will be consistent with our way of thinking. 

Now, in South Dakota agriculture we have come a ways through 
research and development, as President Headley made reference to 
here this morning. Perhaps we have not done enough in South 
Dakota as well as nationally in our markets and in our conditions 
relative to better relations with the consumer. 

[ am going to touch upon a different point this noon that, I think, 
has to be brought out here so far today, another aspect of the problem 
or of the troubles we are in, and the solutions we have. 

Contrary to what is in the public mind and what has been stated 
here this morning, the gross agricultural income today is about the 
same that it was in 1947, and 1947 that was a good year for agriculture. 

The gross agricultural income was some 34 billions of dollars. 

The trouble lies in the cost of production to make those 34 billions 
of dollars, that have risen some 6 billions of dollars, and that is what 
has brought on what we term as the cost-price squeeze. 

What is the solution to the cost-price squeeze, and what can be done 
to it as far as we people interested in agriculture are concerned ¢ 

Today the American farmer is only receiving 42 percent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Sixty percent of the retail price of meat that goes 
over the block is consumed in the cost of labor. Some 80 percent of 
the cost—and it varies close to 85 percent of the cost—of the things we 
farmers have to buy is labor. 

I want to clear myself as I am not antilabor. Iam just as prolabor 
and looking out for the welfare of the laboring man as the next fellow. 
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I spent a score of years in South Dakota drawing a daily and weekly 
and a monthly paycheck as a farm laborer, so | know some of the 
problems enti ailed in the condition of labor. 

However, I do believe that the laboring man has lost control of his 
organization and is being led by people who have different concepts 
and a different philosophy, and while they have built labor today upon 
the utopia that is very good from their point of view on a temporary 
basis, if they keep on and build too far, it is bound to result in a 
collapse. 

I will give this one illustration as to why I think there will be a 
collapse. 

In visiting last night with a gentleman from up in the northeastern 
corner of the State he said he attended a farm sale yesterday. Cattle 
and other commodities sold reasonably well, but they brought up for 
auction a tractor that was in very good condition, about 2 years old. 
They could not obtain a bid on that tractor; no one would put a bid 
on it. 

That is the handwriting that we may realize is showing on the wall, 
that is going to reflect back on new agricultural implements also; 
the agricultural producer is not in position to buy agricultural imple- 
ments as they are being priced to him today. 

Naturally under such a condition where a tractor wherein close to 
90 percent of the cost entailed therein is labor he is going to have 
to think twice, and if he does not buy it the manufacturer cannot sell 
it, and if the manufacturer cannot sell it he is going to have to lay 
off some labor, and when that thing starts it could boomerang, and 
it can go so fast that it may take all of us with it, and that is why 
we want to emphasize that labor should be cautious. 

I do not blame them for getting all they can, but I do say they 
should be cautious and not take their utopia too far at the expense 
of someone else. 

Now, we have seen various ideas proposed or heard various ideas 
proposed, but I want to say that there is one place where Senator 
Humphrey and I can go down the street together. 

I feel that I am one of the founders of the proposal for the acreage 
lease or the soil bank idea 

Relative to the proposal for payments and administration, I think 
that is something that has got to be ironed out if we can endorse it in 
principle. 

I think we have gone a long way and we will overcome a lot of 
our obstacles because then we can be on the road of starting to attain 
a hundred Perea parity, which was mentioned this morning, and 
which w » all working for in the field of supply and demand, if 
we can get t the .m all in balance. 

But in order to do that we have got to look into some of our other 
things that are bothering us and handicapping us also. I refer 
specific ally to one thing, and I might just digress a little bit and bring 
out this point relative to the thinking of the farmers and the unity 
that is coming from their thinking. 

In my own county this past week we had a meeting that was 
sponsored jointly by the farmer’s union, the Farm Bureau, and the 
Livestock Improvement Association and the Livestock Crop Im- 
provement Association or the Crop Improvement Association, those 
4 sponsors, all sponsored a joint meeting, at which there were some 
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250 people in attendance, farmers, business and professional men, 
within the county, whose livelihood directly or indirectly, are de- 
pendent upon agriculture. 

After much discussion pro and con they came up unified with four 
specific recommendations which they would like to have submitted. 

A spokesman for the county will submit those to you today, in 
brief. 

What they are briefly, I would like to elaborate on them just a bit. 
One was to return the American market to the American people. 
Therein lies something agriculturally where I feel we have been 
getting the little end of the horn, because agricultural imports have 
been to the point of excess where they have jeopardized our markets 
In many instances. 

Another one of the recommendations was one that was brought out 
here this morning, and that was the two-price system, and I am not 
going to take time to elaborate on that any further. 

The other one, the third one was, the soil bank or the leasing of 
acres idea, and I am not going into that one any further, and the 
fourth one, strange as it may seem, was to cultivate better public 
relations with the consumer. 

Therein lies an objective, I think, where we in agriculture, the agri- 
cultural people, can be justly proud. 

That reminds me of a little story that I like to tell in this thing 
where there are so many sides, and so many diversifications of think- 
ing. I think it somewhat hits the point. 

A grandfather went to visit his son and daughter-in-law, who had 
a little son about 4 years old, who was just at the question-asking 
age, and the grandfather had not become acquainted with him yet, 
and in the course of this visit it was just natural for the grandfather 
and grandchild to make quite a to-do about one another. 

The child was upon the grandfather’s knee, and they were talking 
back and forth, and fin: lly the grandchild said to the grandfather, 
“So you are my grandfather?” The grandfather said, “Yes, on your 
father’s side.” 

And the little boy stuck his chest out, and he said, “I will tell you 
right now you are on the wrong side.” [aughter. | 

Maybe that is where some of us are on some of the issues, but be 
that as it may, this is not as complicated as it may seem. 

If we can get our costs down in balance with the things we have 
to buy and the price we receive, that will help in solving the problem. 

It reminds me of another little story, and I am going to close with 
that. That is in reference to the solutions we may have. 

There was a psychology professor who was lecturing to his class, 
and in the course of his lecture he gave various explanations for his 
thinking, and at the conclusion of the lecture he said, “Is there any- 
one who has any questions? Are there any members of the class who 
. ave any questions that they would like to submit to either myself 

‘to other members of the class? 

‘One student raised his hand and he said, “Yes, I have a question.” 

The professor said, “What is your question ?” 

And he said, “In the course of your lecture you said that a suc- 
cessful poker player was qualified to hold down any executive job.” 

And the professor said, “Yes. Does that raise a question in your 
mind ?” 


oe unease. 
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And the student said, “It certainly does. Why would a successful 
poker player want a job?” 

I thank you. [Applause. ] 

Senator Munor. Thank you for an enlightening and entertaining 
presentation. 

Mr. Karzer. We will now hear from the representative of the Soil 
Conservation Service, Mr. Frank Feser. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK FESER, SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS, CLAREMONT, 
S. DAK. 


Mr. Freser. Mr. Chairman, I am Frank Feser, past president of the 
South Dakota Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 

Senator Bruett, Honorable Governor, Honorable Senator Mundt 
and members of the Agriculture Committee, ladies and gentlemen, and 
— present [laughter], it gives me great pleasure to present to 
you—I did not think I would be able to do that—I got one today, 
Senator Mundt. | Laughter. | 

I am indeed grateful to this committee for this opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you on behalf of the soil conservation districts of the 
State of South Dakota, and also of the several farmer groups with 
whom I have held meetings throughout my corner of the State. 

We have discussed the depressing farm problems that now exist, and 
which have now built up to a point which could be called the break- 
ing point. 

I would like to talk a little bit about soil conservation, soil conserva- 
tion districts. Realizing the importance of soil conservation districts 
on a national basis and the part they play in our national economy, I 
am asking that they be given more Federal aid through the increase 
of appropriations to the United States Soil Conservation Service. 

My reason for this increase is the interpretation of Senate bill 566, 
termed the “watershed bill.” 

In part this bill states that watersheds development on a national 
basis—and considering the recent disaster in our New England States 
from floods, I certain ily believe it is high time that increased appro- 
priations should be m: ade to the United States Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice so that it will be able to supply the aid to soil districts that they 
demand, and which is lacking at present. Certainly more effort should 
be made to hold water where it falls, as uncontrolled water can cause 
disaster if it accumulates in large quantities. 

I want to say this soil bank that we have been talking about this 
morning, in regard to that, later on I can bring in more in regard to 
that, but it is certainly something which goes along with our program 
of taking out of production a certain amount of land, and I would 
like to comment on that later. 

I received a letter from Honorable Senator Mundt asking me to 
interview some farmers and bring a statement down here of my find- 
ings from these farmers. 

So I will speak a little bit on the agricultural situation. Relative 
to the agricultural situation, I have a few statements to make which 
are the outcome of several farmer and businessmen meetings I have 
held in the past month. 
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In sizing up the present precarious position the farmer now finds 
himself in, | am reminded of a ditty I learned while a youngster in 
school. It goes like this—and the farmer is the leading role. Don’t 
laugh. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, Humpty Dumpty took a great 
fall; all the king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty 
Dumpty back together again. 

In thine ase Humpty Dumpty is the farmer and if he is allowed to 
crash, it will not only ruin him, but our whole national economy. 

Iw ‘WN accept the fact that our Congressmen in the District of Colum- 
bia realize the important part agriculture plays in our national 
economy, but I am beginning to ‘wonder in their minds just how 
important it is. I think this is demonstrated by the releases to press 
and radio by United States Agriculture Department of the amount 
in dollars the farm program is costing the United States taxpayer 
even figured out to what the cost is per minute, and this thing is top 
headlines in our larger daily papers, and news commentators on radio 
when they extol the great news to the general public, the farmer is 
pictured as a national nuisance or public enemy all because his prod- 
ucts are being subsidized by the Government and, naturally, by the 
taxpayer. 

There is nothing ever mentioned about the hundreds of other indus- 
tries in the Nation that are being subsidized by the taxpayer. No; 
that is a hush-hush matter and no business of the ts a ig but just 
subsidize the farmer and it is shouted to all corners of the Nation. 

I believe the farmer deserves the same respect in this matter as other 
industries and it is high time this ballyhoo about what the farm 
program costs the Government is stopped or else make public all other 
subsidies to other industries, and there are hundreds of them. 

The farmer at one time, a friend of the urban housewife, is now 
their enemy through no fault of his, but which was caused largely by 
the price she must pay for her food products over the counter. I 
think the housewife should be familiarized with who receives the 
spread on food products from, the time the farmer sells them and the 
time she buys them. I ant positive this spread is too great, and is 
causing a decline in the sale of food products. 

You are no doubt familiar with the statement I have been making, 
but the thing that puzzles me is why isn’t something done about it. 
I am sure that agriculture is important enough in our economy that 
if necessary subsidies of farm products should be increased or other- 
wise Humpty Dumpty might again fall off the wall, and if it does, no 
political group can save him and great will be the fall thereof. The 
buying power of the farmer will be gone and he will again revert to 
bailing wire for repairs for his machinery instead of buying new. 

I know you men of the Senate Agriculture Committee are holding 
these meetings to see if you cannot get some answers to the farm prob- 
lem. I should like to give you a few, the result of the several meetings 
I have held to get. 

They were held in the northeast corner of South Dakota, and I am 
supposed to have some grassroots’ answers 

One of the things that came up in these meetings I have been holding 
is they favor bushel allotments instead of acreage allotments. In case 
of wheat bread, wheat should be given preference over varieties not 
suitable for bread or baking flour. Hard spring wheat is not causing 
or building up wheat surplus. 
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If acreage is taken out of production, such acreage should be sown 
to soil conservation crops, and no crop of any kind harvested for them 
including feed crops, except in those States that are in and have been 
for the part few years in classified drought areas and are now receiving 
Federal assistance. Payment should be made on this acreage by 
Federal Government and the program should be made flexible to fit 
every farm according to land classification. 

Less emphasis is put on irrigation on land to increase production, 
that is, land that is in some form of producing food products at 
present. Irrigation, no doubt, will become necessary in the future 
wherever possible or feasible. But at present, with a surplus of 
foodstuffs, let’s go easy on spending the taxpayers’ money to increase 
the burden of surpluses. I believe in investigations to be made, but 
let’s not spend billions to set up a program that will not be needed 
for some time. 

The fourth problem they discussed with me, and wanted discussed, 
is to investigate the spread between what the farmer receives for food 
products and what the consumer pays. These investigators to be 
neutral parties. As a case, the heads of the dressed meat industry 
or the packer should not investigate the spread between the price of 
livestock on the hoof and the price paid over the counter for processed 
products, of which we have a lot of, pork raisers in our community, 
and here is what they came up with. 

Pork sold on dressing percentage to determine between meat- and 
lard-type carcass; this is to be under Federal inspection and a de- 
sirable price spread established. 

Parity on farm products be based upon the cost to produce same 
that is in case of wheat or corn; let parity be based on cost of gasoline, 
oil, labor, tractors, trucks, and harvesting equipment. It should not 
be based upon our whole national economy, or price of products not 
concerned in other fields. 

Parity should be flexible to fit production of food products of every 
kind, that is, don’t classify citrus fruits with corn or wheat. 

The only time that I want flexibility is in administering our. farm 
program. Do not misunderstand me when I say that parity should 
be flexible. I want a stable price for our farm products, but this 
establishing what is parity, I think, should be done and considered 
from different angles and different communities, and different prod- 
ucts that are being marketed. 

There was another one that came up. Stop all subsidies on wool. 
If we have to import wool, let us trade some of our surplus food 
products for wool to the other nations. 

If the sheep industry is a good-paying enterprise, it will not take 
long for the farmer to find it out, and in a few years production will 
be up to national requirements. In the meantime, let’s trade for wool 
with other nations. . 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Munpr. Do any of my colleagues have any questions? 

Thank you very much for that interesting statement. 

The Chair would like to recognize the appearance of Congressman 
E. Y. Berry, who is seated at ‘the table over here. 

Mr. Tuvur. We would like to ask the representatives of the South 
Dakota Potato Growers Association, State weed board, and the Sioux 
Valley Milk Producers Association to be ready. 
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We will now hear from the South Dakota Wheat Growers 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. CROES, GENERAL MANAGER, SOUTH DAKOTA 
WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 


Mr. Crors. Gentlemen, Senators, and ladies and gentlemen of the 
audience, my name is C. W. Croes, general manager of the South 
Dakota Wheat Growers Association of Aberdeen. 

I am not going to make a speech. I am not going to tell you any 
stories. 

[ received a letter from Secretary Benson’s office about 6 weeks ago 
asking for helpful suggestions, and I prepared a letter to him, and 
I have taken the substance of that for this letter to you, and I do 
not think I will even read that to you. It is only two pages and a half, 
but I handed in about 20 copies, so you will have it, and [ think I 
can shorten the time a little by just giving you a summary. 

To begin with, and I will make it rather blunt and to the point, 
I might say this: That I worked all through the twenties in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen days with the various men, "C ongressmen, and I have 
been posted all the way since, so if I have some rather blunt ideas, 
you can realize it is not just something hastily arrived at, and I think 
it is logical, although I am willing to be questioned. 

First, I think for the good of the Nation, industry, labor and all, 
we must have and we must work on the basis of 100-percent parity. 

To do that we must have effective control of production. I am 
dealing mainly with wheat because our interests or activities have been 
with wheat, and I am dealing in my suggestions with wheat, but I 
think it will apply to all grains, cotton, “and to a great Sane to 
other commodities. 

Now, effective production control is difficult. To arrive at that 
from a logical basis, I believe we should go back to our 1939-40 
registered acreage under wheat production and establish that as 
Secretary Benson indicates as the traditional wheat producer. 

If we lay beside that the registered acreage of 1954, which is after 
the war, the first list giving us the traditional wheat producer who 
was there before the war started; the second was after the war had 
been completed, and we deal there with the acreage that came in under 
the war emergency period. 

As they did in industry, we think we should remove those war sur- 
plus acres. 

If we lay beside the registration record of acreage that was in pro- 
duction in 1939 and 1940, and decide that the acreage 1954, we recog- 
nize those acres that come in the 1954 record, that were not in the 
1939 record as war surplus acres, we have those acres, mostly the fringe 
on western South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, Colorado, 
and Montana are the principal new offenders with about 250 million 
acres apiece, mostly arid Jand which should not have been broken up, 
were productive and necessary during the war; at least we asked for 
it. and we got it. 

There we have a segregation between the legitimate traditional 
acreage which should not be penalized because of our war emergency, 
should be as nearly as possible put back where they were, and then 
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we should proceed to take that fringe or war-surplus acreage out by 
lease or purchase. Much of that should go out anyway because it is 
not consistent wheat-producing land. 

I am aware that is not as simple as it sounds. Nevertheless, I 
think it is possible. 

If we cannot do that, just follow along a little further on that, as 
we go east of the Mississippi River, in fact east of the South Dakota 
line, on down to Texas, we find very little, in fact there is a reduc- 
tion in wheat acreage east of there except for the State of Michigan. 

I think the record shows that now. But those acres again would 
ro out with the war-surplus acres. 

For the West, I think that those acres should be taken out either, 
as I say, as a lease or purchase, and if we lease we should take an ease- 
ment, 1f possible, so that those acres cannot go back into production 
without the consent of authorities that are in position to judge the 
national welfare; in emergencies they could go in again. 

But they can be taken out, I believe, on an equitable basis, on that 
ground without doing an injury to anyone, without a cost that will 
begin to compare with an uncontrolled production and surpluses as 
we have today. 

In an emergency if we cannot accomplish it that way, but I think 
we can—but if we cannot, then I would say that we probably would 
be forced to the other alternative of letting the entire wheat market 
drop to the world level, then go back to the traditional acreage list, 
and pay to those men on a bushels-allotment basis a payment per 
bushel of the difference between the export value and a hundred per- 
cent of parity. 

We would then be taking care of our traditional wheat producer just 
the same as we have taken care of industry and all the rest under our 
protective policy, and it will be legitimate and consistent. 

The first method, I think, is more logical and, I believe, the one 
we should follow. 

Now, the meat of all of that is in this letter. I do not think I will 
accomplish anymore. I realize that is rather blunt, thrown at you. 
It is not a new thought. 

I presented it first at Amarillo last spring, and it has gained quite 
a lot of attention since. I think it is logical. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Croes. 

Mr. Crors. If there is nothing more, thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Croes follows :) 


We are pleased to submit, herewith, the following suggestions in brief outline 
in hopes that they may be helpful. 

As our work has been mostly with wheat, the suggestions will deal mainly 
with that commodity, although the same Stachaten we believe may be applied 
to other grains and to some other commodities. 

In dealing with the wheat surplus, we should first base our calculation on a 
plan that contemplates returning to the producer of the commodity a price 
approximating 100 percent of parity. That this basis will prove the most ad- 
vantageous to the Nation as a whole as well as the producer. 

To do this we must have an effective control of production, a control that 
will maintain a reasonable stockpile reserve over and above our annual need 
for domestic consumption, our share of the export market and possibly some 
exchange in international public relations. 

To arrive fairly and logically at this control, we believe that we should be 
able to segregate the traditional acres as identified by the Secretary in his 
interview with U. S. News last February, from the fringe or marginal acres 
or war surplus acres that came into production chiefly on the western edge of 
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the great wheat plain under the stress and influence of war emergency and 
war prices. 

‘To accomplish this segregation, we would go back to our acreage control regis- 
tration at the beginning of the war, probably 1939 or 1940, that we recognize 
those acres recorded in production at that time as traditional acres. 

If we then lay beside this record, the record of acreage showing in the 1954 
acreage allotment program, recognizing all acres showing in the 1954 registration 
that were not of record as producing acres in the 1939 and 1940 registration, as 
war emergency acres. 

We believe this system of separating the war-surplus acres or the war emer- 
gency from the traditional wheat-producing acres is a fair and equitable one, one 
that could be reasonably accurately arrived at from the records in the ASC 
office. 

We believe these records would show that most of the war emergency acres 
added during the war years would appear on the western fringe of the wheat- 
producing plains. Colorado, we believe, shows something like 24% million acres, 
Montana approximately the same. The western portion of the States of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas would probably come in show- 
ing a considerable area of rangeland, light soil subject to erosion in dry years, 
but under the emergency of more needs and high prices coupled with temporary 
moisture condition became wheat-producing area and which in the best interest 
of all concerned, and particularly for coming generations, should be returned 
to grassland. 

A reasonable method of reclaiming these lands on an equitable basis from the 
present holder either by leasing and reclaiming where soil erosion has already 
destroyed much of the value, or by outright purchase, should be worked out if 
possible with those marginal producers. 

Some acres in Eastern States would be eliminated in the same process from 
wheat-production privileges, probably using a nominal soil-conservation pro- 
gram in that area where reclamation would be unnecessary. 

Among the traditional acres of record in the 1939 to 1940 record, we would 
find a number of acres that had slipped out of wheat production and into the 
production of soybean and similar crops. With this process, we likely would 
arrive with an acreage production area somewhat less than the full acreage 
in wheat production in 19389 and 1940. 

So far this plan contemplates maintaining a domestic price of wheat on a 
level of approximately 100 percent parity for those producers of the traditional 
acreage area. Assumes that we are able to accomplish the removal of the fringe 
acres of the western area through a general reclamation process, and the few 
acres of the eastern area that have filtered into wheat production via normal 
soil-conservation process. 

Among Hastern States, the State of Michigan seems to be the chief offender 
according to recent records of wheat acreage. 

If we are to maintain the domestic wheat price at this level, then this program 
would call for an effective method of taking up the difference between export 
market value and domestic market value in order that we may maintain as 
the Secretary has so wisely suggested our fair share of the export market. 
Possibly a direct subsidy or similar inducement to the exporter. 

In the event we are not able for some reason to accomplish the removal of 
the war-surplus acres by the methods above suggested, we might then be forced 
to the following alternative. 

Using the same method of segregating the war-surplus production from the 
traditional acreage production. Then removing all supports on market price 
levels letting the entire wheat market drift to the export price level. 

We would then pay to the traditional wheat acreage producer annually on a 
bushelage-allotment basis a payment representing the difference between the 
export or unsupported price for wheat, and a figure that would represent 100 
percent parity. 

In other words, we would give the traditional wheat producer the same pro- 
tection that we are now paying to the wool producer. 

We are aware that this brief outline does not cover all the phases of con- 
flicting issues that will be encountered, but which we believe can all be overcome. 

We would be very happy to attempt to answer any specific questions or to 
exchange views further on the subject. 


The CuatrmMan. The next witness, please. 


Mr. Karzer. We will now hear from the representative of the 
South Dakota State Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association. 
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STATEMENT OF E. V. HEIKES, SOUTH DAKOTA CORN BELT LIVE- 
STOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, VERMILLION, S. DAK. 


Mr. Herxes. Honorable Senators and Mr. Chairman, in compliance 
with your request I have some briefs that I wish to file, and I will just 
take some of the highlights of them. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, sir. Your statement will be printed in 
the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to are on file with the committee and the 
written statement of Mr. Heikes is as follows:) 


My name is E. V. Heikes, home, Vermillion, S. Dak. I own and farm 950 
acres of land, buy and feed out approximately 300 cattle each year, raise and 
fatten around 400 hogs each year. My son is now associated with me in this 
business, 

My farming operations as a whole consist of 370 acres of corn, 330 acres of 
small grains, 110 acres of alfalfa, balance permanent pasture land. I am a 
member of the Corn-Belt Cattle Feeders Association and was selected and 
asked by the local organization to present to you some of the conditions as I 
see them and to call your attention to practices that we consider unfair, with 
hopes that through you they may be remedied. 

It is still fresh in my memory of my unpleasant experiences in the early 
thirties. During that period through drought and general depression nearly all 
farmers in our area became insolvent, many losing lifetime savings and home- 
steads. In the present situation with our farm income steadily going down 
and our overhead steadily increasing, I am worried about the future and as 
to whether the 1932 situation is again facing us. My neighbors and I cannot 
understand how all other business is booming and incomes increasing and ours 
definitely going in the opposite direction. My father homesteaded in this 
country, breaking sod with oxen, built up a home and reared a family and I 
am proud that just prior ot his death he was selected as a master farmer by 
the State University of Nebraska. He always taught me, and I have relayed it 
to my family, that farming and the production of foodstuffs is an honorable 
and most necessary business and that the base of all wealth comes from the 
ground and with the general tendencies of the past few years, I am worried 
and I wonder if this is true. I consider agriculture like the foundation of a 
building and I see it crumbling. May I point out to you some of our present prob- 
lems as I see them. 

We, in the livestock business are much disturbed over the inequities of the 
present setup governing the sales of the various grades of corn by the OCO. 
Corn that was raised by our farmers and stored in bins and cribs on our farms 
and townsites, through our present law is forced to be sold on terminal markets 
incurring large shipping expense and shrinkage, while to us it is available only 
through redemption at ceiling price plus storage cost and interest. When this 
corn arrives at the terminal markets it is graded and much corn that is practically 
as valuable to us for livestock feeding was sold in Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City on the cash market for $1.09 to $1.14 per bushel on Monday last. 
If this corn was made available to us at net price received by the Government, 
it would decrease our feeding costs, according to my calculations, as much as 
33% percent and in many instances could be the difference between the profit 
and a loss in our year’s operations. 

I have here invoices from reputable grocers showing that fresh pork loins 
bought from nationally known packers cost 39% cents per pound on March 23 
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1955, when top hogs were selling for $17.35. And, pork loins of the same weight 
and quality on October 12, 1955, cost 41144 cents when hogs were selling for $15.10. 
Prices arrived at from top on the Sioux City market. Surely, when hogs are 
down to much under cost of production, when Secretary of Agriculture is 
planning on spending $85 million to buy and promote the sale of pork, it seems 
to me that the public should be encouraged to buy by allowing them lower prices 
rather than discourage it by charging them higher. We would most certainly 
welcome an investigation of this situation. 

Corn-fed cattle prices have been steadily going down for the past 6 months 
until at the present time they will average around $3 per hundred or $33 per 
animal lower than they were April 1, 1955. On top of this, my cattle feeding 
operations have been at a loss for 3 consecutive years. This, I cannot continue. 
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I also seriously object to our agriculture business being used as a political 
football with rabid statements by many officeseekers. Many of these state- 
ments we farmers think are untrue and unfair. Why can’t we get a group of 
sound, well-informed men of either or both parties to give careful study and 
solution to our problems and assist us and the Secretary of Agriculture to meet 
them Our feeling is that when an emergency arises, we are informed that 
nothing can be done as it is contrary to the present law. It seems that when 
labor asks for a raise or shorter hours, they get it post haste; we get brushed 
off. If the foundation from under this house continues to crumble, it will 
eventually bring down the whole house. We had it once; we don’t want it 
again, 

os the limited length of time allowed me to talk to you honorable gentlemen, 
I cannot go into all of the minor details that, added together, form the whole 
structure. Namely, as I prefaced my remarks, with a general decline in farm- 
ing operations that are now getting down to a loss, I ask you as a citizen, a 
farmer, a family man, and a loyal American to give these problems your immedi- 
ate attention, 

The Cuarrman. Will you are your name in full for the record ? 

Mr. Herxes. E. V. Heikes, Vermillion, S. Dak. 

I am a member of the South Dakota Corn Belt Livestock Feeders 
Association. 

[ was born and raised on a farm in Nebraska, and lived there until 
I came to manhood. 

My father was a farmer and a cattle feeder before me, and spent 
his entire life in that business, and nothing else, and I have done the 
Same, 

At the time I was growing up I was given to understand that agri- 
culture was a basic industry of these United States, and that the soil 
was the source of all the wealth. 

When I was 21 years old I started in for myself, and when I was 22 
years old I fed and marketed, corn-fed and marketed, my first cattle 
and hogs. 

I went through the depression of the twenties and 1921 and also 
1929, and the dr y years of the thirties; and I do not believe I have 
ever seen during that time good pork and beef products so out of line 
with operational costs and other commodities. 

Cattle prices this year, since April, have dropped $3 per hundred, 
a hogs $4 per hundred. 

[ do not want you to get the idea that we want cattle and hogs 
subsidized because we do not in any sense of the word. We just want 

left alone. 

The CHarrman. What is your remedy? That is what we would 
like to hear from you. Have you a solution to the problem? If you 
have, let us hear from you. 

Mr. Herxes. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Please do that. 

Mr. Herxes. About the only recommendation for a remedy I have 
at the moment is that we could instigate, organize, and get under foot 
a movement, possibly through radio and televi ision, to stimulate the 
consumption of this meat. 

The CHarrman. That is more or less a self-help program; is it not? 

Mr. Herxes. It should be, and we are trying to organize it as such; 
and, further, I think the packers should be induced to broaden their 
processing methods. 

Now, surely you go into the grocery store today and you buy ready- 
to-bake rolls, and on just a hundred other items, and I think the 
packers could benefit by that a lot. 
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These little prices coming at this time certainly are clear out of 
proportion to what we have. 

The irony of it really comes from these few excerpts I might read 
to you from the U.S. News & World Re port : 


Individual incomes during the first 8 months of the year— 


The CHarrman. We can have that information available to us. If 
you will just put it in the record, you will save time. 

Mr. Herxes. I have not put that in. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to admonish you again. Please, all 
of you witnesses, do not give information that is available to us in 
W ashington or review your own farm program, but give us a remedy, 
if you have any, other than what has already been proposed, please. 

Mr. Herxes. Well, the things I have mentioned are the remedy as 
far as I 

The CHarrman. I understand; that is right; that is very much 
appreciated. 

Mr. Herkes. You gentlemen know, I think, that our corn crop in 
South Dakota was pretty scant this year, dropping to 83 million 
bushels against 116 million last year, a 10- year average of 110 million. 
We were in the cattlefeeding business, and still are, and corn became 
very short down in our area, and was very hard to get, and farmers 
were not willing to sell it on account of the drought, and all we did 
was to take the opportunity to wire Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
and here is the wire we sent him: 

Situation in this area very critical. Corn reduced to crop failure due to length 
of intense heat and drought. Many feeders demanding that I contact your office 
asking immediate action to prevent shipping corn out of this area, which is 
held in Government storage, so that it will be directly available to feeders at an 
emergency price. 

This situation can become disastrous to both feeders and growers, causing 
heavy marketing runs, 

Wire your reaction so feeders may be informed immediately. 

Here is the wire—— 

Senator Hottanp. Pardon me; at what price? I did not under- 
stand. I did not catch the words. 

Mr. Herxes. At an emergency price. 

Here is the answer we received : 


Expect dry weather South Dakota corn crop and movement CCC corn to Pacific 
Northwest. Movement of CCC corn to Pacific Northwest due to lack of storage 
space for loan corn delivered to CCC and inability obtain sufficient space by CCC 
purchase of additional bins. Limitation on sales by CCC for domestic use found 
in section 407 of Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Feeders and others may 
purchase loan corn prior to delivery to CCC at about loan rate. Suggest they 
get in touch with their county agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees. 


There was nobody selling any corn out of their bins or delivering it, 
either one, at that time because we thought we were going to have 
complete failures. 

So, this corn was shipped to the Pacific Northwest, allowable. No. 
2 corn they are not allowed to sell on the open market. I think you 
gentlemen know that. 

But a lot of—so they could not sell that. They went to our county 
office and $1.83 was the least they would take for No.2 corn. Sioux 
City cash corn at that time was $1.42, and they wanted the space, so 
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they shipped it to Washington. So I figured up the cost on this corn 
they shipped to W ashington, costing 3 cents to go to the elevator, and 
41/4, cents for loading; unloading and sc reening at Sioux C ity terminal, 
5 cents a bushel more; freight to W: ashington | $1 per hundred or $0.56 
per bushel; total expense, 6844 cents a bushel and, therefore, their 
corn sent out to Washington in the good damp climate stands them 
$2.51 a bushel. 

I think they would have been a whole lot better off if they had let 
some of this corn out for use. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness: Do 

you know why they sent that corn out to W ashington? We heard 
a great deal about that shipment. 

Mr. Heikes contended in the telegram that there was no available 
space for storage. 

Mr. Heixes. That is right. It says that right in the telegram. 

Senator Humpnurey. And, therefore, they sent it out to Washington, 
apparently where they had some surplus shipments. 

Mr, Herxes. It does not say where it was unloaded. 

Senator Humrurey. And your argument is, and your statement, 
I should say, Was there an amount of approximately 6814 cents in- 
volved in costs of getting that out of bins, loaded and unloaded and 
reloaded, transportation, and all the handling that went there, to move 
it out to the west coast ? 

Mr. Herxes. That does not included unloading. 

Senator Humpurry. It does not include unloading ? 

Mr. Herkes. At the site where it is delivered in Washington. 

Senator Humpurey. But it is 6814 cents extra ? 

Mr. Herkes. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Even though you were willing to buy the corn 
here ¢ 

Mr. Heres. At $1.42, the market price we would have bought it 
for cash in 1942. 

Senator Humpnrey. There was the same sort of request made in 
other parts of the country, and yet this movement took place. 

The Cuamman. Anything else? 

Mr. Herxes. Last Monday of this week 

Senator Humpnurey. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. Are you fa- 
miliar with the shipments of large numbers of soybeans from this 
country to Germany ? 

Mr, Heres. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Humrnurey. At a concessional price? 

Mr. Herxes. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Humpurey. To supply the German market which had al- 
ready been unloaded into the satellite areas? 

Mr. Herxes. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I am. I just inform you of it that we 
shipped substantial quantities of soybeans out of American bins, re- 
serves, to Germany, at a concessional price, which American produc- 
ers could not get, so that the German industry could process soybeans 
into meal to replace meal which they had sold to countries such as 
Hungary and Rumania and other countries. 

Now, is it not an interesting thing that we can do that under public 
law—we are responsible for this—we can do this under public law? 
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We can send this stuff to foreign countries to even avowed enemies of 
the Government of the United States of America indirectly—I do not 
mean to Germany but I mean into the satellite countries—yet, when 
our own farmers want to buy corn in their own area, right in their 
own area, they could not do it ? 

I found the situation in our State where we could not even buy 
sugar for a bottling plant—a bottling plant could not buy sugar even 
though the sugar factory was across the street. They had to have it 
shipped in from California. 

Mr. Herxes. Well, I guess we do not have all the trouble out here. 

Senator Humpurey. I did not get that. 

Mr. Heres. I said perhaps we do not have all the trouble right here. 

The CHairMan. It is my understanding that sound corn could not 
be sold for less than 105 percent of the support price; that is the law. 

Mr. Herxes. That is the provision in the law. 

The CuatrmMan. It just could not be sold. 

Mr. Herxes. That is right. But in order to do that, there would 
have to be an act of Congress, so they tell me. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. Let us put the record straight, 
then. The only corn that could have been sold was corn that was 
ready to spoil; you could have gotten that at whatever price was agreed 
upon. But, as to corn that was sound, under the law it could not be 
sold except that it brought 105 percent of the support price and storage 
charges. 

Mr. Herxes. I know you are quoting me the law, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Herkes. May I ask you, please, what do you think—— 

The CHatrman. I want to get from you your recommendations; 
Iam not here to answer questions. 

Mr. Herkes. O. K. 

Last Monday of this week Chicago’s cash corn receipts were 670 cars, 
330 of which were Commodity Credit cars of corn, and that entailed 
approximately at 1,800 bushels, which is the average of the car, about 
594,000 bushels of corn. 

Now, they are not allowed to sell No. 2 on the open market. You 
won’t know that. So what was this corn? It was apparently “three 
and down” on the Chicago market as of Monday through a reliable 
source was $1.09 to $1.14. Would they have been better to have sold 
this corn before it went out of condition at the top of the market price, 
and not hold it and take this depreciation, or better go along and keep 
taking it? 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that. In 
order to do that, you would have to change the law. You cannot blame 
the Department of Agriculture for that action. 

Mr. Herxes. Senator, we realize that you are in a position to go 
ahead and attempt to change the law at least. [ Applause. ] 

Senator Youne. Would you advocate selling grain in good condi- 
tion right back to the markets shortly after the Government ac- 
quires it? 

Mr. Herxes. Oh, no. 

Senator Youne. What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Herxes. A limited time on the ceiling, surely, after the grain 
has been in storage so long. , 
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Senator Youne. How long? 

Mr. Herxes. That would depend on the different places at which 
it was stored. It would last much longer in a dry area than it would 
in a damp area. 

Senator Young. Is not the whole purpose of the price-supports 
program to try to bolster prices to maintain a steady price, for farm 
commodities ? 

Mr. Herxes. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Is not that the purpose of the program ? 

Mr. Herxes. Yes, sir; I think you are right. 

Senator Youna. If the Government acquires necessary commodities 
and then turned right around and sold them in the open market for 
far less than they had paid for them, would it not defeat the program ? 
Of course, it would help feeders like you. 

Mr. Hetxes. Wait a minute. Look at this amount of corn that was 
in Chicago. 

The Cnamman. I wonder if we could dispense with this argument. 

Mr. Herkes. O.K. 

The Cuatrman. Would you please give us your solution to the 
problem. 

Mr. Herxes. Here is what we propose. The Corn Belt livestock 
feeders request that the rules and regul: ations governing sale and dispo- 
sition of CCC corn at the bin site, be revised to allow bona fide live- 
stock feeders, other than those feeders who seal the corn they raise 
to purchase any grade of corn at the price it would net to the CCC if 
sold through any other channel. 

Now, understand we are eliminating the man who would like to 
raise a corn crop and seal it at a high price, and then turn around 
and buy corn out of his bins. 

Senator Younae. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I think 
there is something wrong with the law at the present time. When corn 
goes out of condition and is being sold by the Federal Government, 
I think it must be made available to the local people rather than to 
be shipped down through a terminal market, which is too often the 
case. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, there was one point only where 
I did not follow the witness. He did not speak.very loudly at the 
time, and it was where he quoted the wire from Washington, saying 
something about committee approval here. Just what was that item ? 

Mr. Herxes. In the wire from Secretary Benson’s office ? 

Senator Hotianp. Yes, sir; I did not catch just that point. 

Mr. Herxes. I will read it again, Senator, for you. 

Senator Hotxanpb. Just that part, please, sir. 

Mr. Herxes. What was the wording? 

Senator Honttanp. Something about the local committees or the 
State committee, if I understood you. 

Mr. Herxes. The last sentence suggests that they get in touch their 
county agricultural stabilization and conservation ‘committees ; was 
that it? 

Senator Hottanp. What was that that the committee was given, or 
had the authority to do or not to do? 

Mr. Herkes (reading) : 


Limitation on sales by CCC for domestic use found in section 407 of Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended. Feeders and others may purchase loan corn 
prior to delivery to CCC at above loan rate. 
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Senator Hoitzanp. Perhaps I have not made myself clear. Just 
what was the committee empowered to do, as shown by that wire. 

Senator Humpurey. Why don’t you read the whole wire, it will 
save time. 

The CuarrMan. It has been read once already. 

Mr. Herkes (reading) : 

Expect dry weather South Dakota corn crop and movement CCC corn to 
Pacific Northwest. Movement of CCC corn to Pacific Northwest due to lack of 
storage space for loan corn delivered to CCC and inability obtain sufficient space 
by CCC purchase of additional bins. 

They could not find any space, they could not find any bins. 


Limitation on sales by CCC for domestic use found in section 407, of Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended. Feeders and others may purchase loan corn 
prior to delivery to CCC at about loan rate. Suggest they get in touch with 
their county agricultural stabilization and conservation committees. 

It is signed by Lloyd N. Case. 

I read to you that we would like to have the CCC do what we think 
they should in regard to corn. 

Here is another little matter. Last week we heard of Mr. Benson’s 
decision to purchase $85 million worth of pork for school programs 
and other needy uses. About that time I was talking to our local 
grocer and I said to him, “Bud, you must be buying this pork awfully 
ches ap, now.” 

He said, “No,” he said, “I am paying more for it than I was last 
spring.” I said, “You don’t mean that?” “Yes, 1 do.” “Well,” I 
said, “Do you have the invoices?” and he said, “Yes, I do,” and he went 
up and got them out, and here they are. 

Cost of pork loins March 23, 1955, was 3914 cents a pound and, by 
the way, these quotations are both for 12 and 16 pound loins—were 
3914 cents a pound on top hogs, when the Sioux City market was 
$17.35; and on the day I asked him, which was October 12, the cost of 
pork loins to him was 411% cents or 2 cents a pound higher than previ- 
ously, and top hogs were $15.10 or $2.25 less per hundred. 

I think that warrants a little investigation, Senators, and, of course, 
[applause] I think I can tell you the response you will get from the 
packers. I do not think there is any question about it. I am not go- 
ing to cite you labor costs, that. is, that everything, they are going to 
say about it, everything are just labor costs and handling. 

‘We out here think that labor is re: ully in a driver’s seat right now; in 
fact we think they are being expedited to almost no end. 

I had the opportunity ‘of talking to the vice president of one of 
the largest banks in Omaha last evening for a few minutes, and our 
conversation was all on the economic conditions of the country. 

He got down to the labor question, and he told me that the A. F. of L. 
and CIO affiliation had thrown together 15 million workers and, con- 
sequently, 15 million votes. 

He told me he had inquired as to the monthly assessment on these 
workers, and found it was in the neighborhood of $4 per month apiece. 
That figure would be $60 million per month or $720 million in labor 
union assessments per year, and that isn’t just hay, gentlemen. 

What they are doing is building a terrific building in Washington, 
he tells me. Perhaps you know more about that than we do, to house 
their executive offices. 
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I do not know who is going to handle the situation. I think it is 
one that is hurting our business quite a lot. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I intend to, and I 
would like to go into this matter just a little bit. 

What did you say? You said the price on pork loins was a differ- 
ence of 2 cents a pound, as I recall ? 

Mr. Heres. I Pet be glad to give you these invoices. 

Senator Humpmrey. I believe you said it was 39 plus and 41 plus? 

Mr. HerxKes. Thirty- -nine and one-half and forty-one and one-half. 

Senator Humpnrey. And the price of pork, price of hogs, had 
dropped $2 a hundred ? 

Mr. HerKxes. Two and one-fourth. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you like to cite to me the wage increase 
that took place between March 1955 and October ? 

Mr. Herxes. I wish I could. 

Senator Humpurey. There is none. 

Would you be interested, though—— _[ Applause. | 

Would you be interested in knowing that food processors’ profits for 
the last 8 months of 1954 up to—as compared with—the last 3 months 
of 1955 went up 17 percent ? 

Would you be interested in knowing that take-home pay of workers 
throughout the United States this past year has gone up | percent? 

Mr. Heres. I had a lot of that data. 

Senator Hlumpurey. Gone up | percent, according to the President’s 
economic report, that is take-home pay for workers. 

Now, I think there is a little misinformation being gotten around 
here. I want to ask you, a little bit ago you said that 90 percent— 
I believe that was your remark—of the price of a tractor was labor? 

Mr. Herxes. No, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Or was that a previous witness? 

Mr. Herkes. I am afraid it was. 

Senator Humpnrey. Your indication here today is that the laboring 
man is the full responsibility or the major responsibility for this rise 
in costs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Herxes. That the laboring man is? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; I mean the wages or the prices he gets. 

Mr. Herxes. No; I would not say the full responsibility. 

Senator Humrurey. Major responsibility ? 

Mr. Herxes. I would say it was. 

Senator Humrnrey. Have you ever looked at the facts as to just 
how much the cost of labor is that goes into a new tractor ? 

Mr. Heixes. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Or a piece of farm machinery ? 

Mr. Herxes. No; but I know it is way out of proportion to what 
we can earn in our business. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say to you, sir, that I think it would be 
well for this record, and I now ask that those facts be available and a 
copy be sent to you, and that you inform people about it—I suggest 
that a copy of this record be sent to you. 

Now, you tell me you visited with a banker last night? 

Mr. Herxes. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. About a labor building that is being built in 
Washington / 
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Mr. Herxes. He told me the CIO and A. F. of L. affiliated and were 
building a large building in Washington. 

Senator Humpurey. The teamsters have built a building in Wash- 
ington. 

Did he tell you about any bank buildings they are building in 
Washington ? 

Did he tell you about the price support that the banking interests 
got out here about 2 years ago? 

Mr. Heres. I am sorry, sir, we only had a very short visit. 

Senator Humenrey. Did he tell you the net profit of commercial 
and investment banks, the largest banks in this country, the top 500 
largest banks—that the top 500 largest banks have gone up to an 
average of about 57 percent’ Did he tell you that ? 

Mr. Hrrxes. No; but I imagine that—— 

Senator Humpurey. Have you found any laboring man that in 
the last 2 years has had his income go up 37 percent net or any farmer ? 

Mr. Herxes. A laboring man, you say ¢ 

Senator Humrnrry. Yes. 

Mr. Herxes. Well, now, listen, I do not know percentagewise what 
it went up, but I do know this: That it was in the last 12 months that 
there have been several threatened strikes, and none of them material- 
ized. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

I want to suggest to you this morning, sir, that despite the high 
costs of labor at General Motors and, believe me, they are UAW, 
United Automotive Workers, and they have got a mighty good con- 
tract, no doubt about that. I wish the farmers had as good a con- 
tract, no doubt about that. But I just suggest to you if 3 you will be 
frank and honest and look over the facts you will find that General 
Motors is doing very well, and so is United States Steel, and the 
steelworkers got a good contract; so is Du Pont; in fact, every major 
corporation is doing well, and they are net profits, which are up on 
the average of 26 percent over last yea 

Now, I think that if we are ae to start laying the blame, we 
ought to lay it all across the board and not be selecting out the very 
man who eats your pork chop. 

You know, I have seen too many of these men who are highly 
successful, and who have got ulcers, they do not eat many pork chops. 
| Applause. | 

One of your programs, sir, as I understand, was good public rela- 
tions. Didn’t you emphasize that as one of the points ¢ 

Mr. HerKkes. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you not say that you had gathered to- 
gether some information that you thought we ought to have better 
public relations? 

Mr. Herxes. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Between producer and consumer / 

Mr. Herxes. No, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. [ recall that you did. 

Mr. Heres. I said nothing about that. I did not use the words 
“public relations.” 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think we ought to have better public 
relations between producer and consumer / 
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Mr. Heres. Well, pardon me, Senator, but these so-called pork- 
eating laboring men are not eating nearly enough pork according to 
their income surely because—— 

Senator Humpurey. Neither are any others. 

Do you think there is any relationship between the consumption 
of the farmer’s product and the income of a working man! 

Mr. Heres. Any difference 

Senator Humpnrey. Any relationship between the consumption of 
a farmer’s product, particularly the perishable commodities, and a 
workingman’s income? 

Mr. Herkes. Surely. 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t you think that your real market is among 
the 60-some millions of people—I mean about 40 millions of people— 
in manufacturing, the 65 million people in gainful employment; is 
that not where your real market is? 

Mr. Herxes. Well, I am sure I do not know. We produce a lot of 
high-class beef, choice and prime beef, and I have fed a lot of cattle 
that went to seaboard, and I do not believe the laboring men bought 
those. 

Senator Humpenrey. Well, the rank-and-file of produce is not all 
top grade. re we are only going to produce for the top grade, you 
are going to have an awful lot of people who are not ‘producing 
anything. 

But let us start talking, just for one more moment, let us be very 
frank about it—where is your market for agricultural commodities. 
There are not enough stockholders or board of directors to eat it 
up, are there? 

Mr. Herxes. Surely not. 

Senator Humrenrey. Who eats it? 

Mr. Heres. Well, the general public. 

Senator Humpnurey. Of course. Who does this general public 
make up primarily I was mayor of the city of Minneapolis. How 
many people do you think there belonged to the labor movement? 

Mr. Heres. Percentagewise, probably 35 percent. 

Senator Humpurey. About 167 000 union dues-paying members out 
of 550,000 population. 

Then add to that, my friend—that is including the railroad brother- 
hoods and all others—add to that all of their families—that 160,000, 
I should say, those are the heads of the families—that includes the 
man and wife—and add to that their children. Do you think they are 
a pretty good market? 

Mr. Herxes. Oh, yes; we appreciate those. 

Senator Humpurey. I think they are a very good market. 

I want to say to you that the average wage in the city of Minne- 
apolis is only—I know only what it was 3 weeks ago—$1. 68 neuray 
wage, let us put it at $1.70 now. Do you think that is overpayment? 

Mr. Herxes. No; I believe not. 

Senator Humpnurey. And if they got a little more they might eat 
a little more. Right? 

Mr. Herxes. Yes. [Applause.] 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

The Carman. Thank you ever so much. 
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Senator Scnorpren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this witness 
one question, You pointed out in this rec ‘ord the difference between 
the invoices in March, and these for some time this month ‘ 

Mr. Herxes. The dates were March 23 and August— 

Senator ScuorrreL. Yes, sir; I got that differential in the dates in 
there. 

Mr. Herkes. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorpret. With this hog market down, what in the world 
prevents your people, your local people, or your local packers, from 
buying that hog on the hoof, processing it here, or butchering it here 
and selling it here ¢ 

Mr. Herkes. You mean we should butcher our own meat? Is that 
it ¢ 

Senator ScHorpret. No; I am talking about your local man who 
is over the butcher counter. 

Mr. Herxes. That is a grocery store that maintains a meat depart- 
ment, where we do our trading. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Well, is there anything that would prevent the 
local packing company, if you have one here, from buying these low- 
priced hogs and selling them direct to the man who cuts them up, and 
dispenses ‘the om, or butel hers them himself, for that matter ? 

Mr. Herkes. I remember, sir, when we butchered all of our young 
pork at home, and I wasa young chap. That thing is not— 

Senator ScHorprert. If they want to buy them and pay the packers 
that kind of price, I do not think that the Congress or the Senate ought 
to do anything about it. 

Mr. Herxes. I am not—I have the invoices—— 

Senator Scnorpren. I say, that is a good record, but I say again, 
as the price falls, there certainly is not ‘anything to prevent the local 
butchering people or the local packing house people from taking ad- 
vantage of that price and passing it on locally and not depend on those 
packers altogether. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Herkes. I do not brow. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

I may say in passing, I wish we could have something like that 
in Washington. I would be willing to bet 6 bits against a dough- 
nut, when I get back to Washington in January, that notwithstanding 
the fact that hog prices have gone down to 50 percent of what they 
were a year ago, ‘Tam going to ] pay almost the same price I did a year 
ago for those hams I am going to get next year. 

Mr. Herkes. You understood me thoroughly, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness, please. 

Mr. Tuur. You will now hear from a representative of the Rural 
Electric Association. 

The CHarrman. May I again say that we started a little after 1 
o’clock and it is now 2:25. We have heard from only 3 witnesses, 
and we have got 6 or 7 more associations to hear from and 59 wit- 
nesses. 

I hope we will have your cooperation, otherwise, we will not be 
able to hear all of you. 
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STATEMENT OF A. C. HAUFFE, PRESIDENT, SOUTH DAKOTA RURAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, LEOLA, S. DAK. 


Mr. Havurrer. Senator Ellender I plan to give you that cooperation. 

The CuarrMan. Fine. 

Mr. Havurrr. Members of the committee, I have a brief here that I 
filed with the stenographer, or whatever you call him. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct, or you could say reporter. 

Mr. Havurre. And also distinguished Senators and Congressmen, 
we do not have any solution, Senator. I represent the Rural Electric 
Association and I want to pay a compliment 

The CuarrMan. I think you are doing very well, sir. 

Mr. Havurre. Thank you. I want to pay a compliment to the en- 
tire Congress. I mean they have been very kind to the farmers in 
appropriations for rural electrification. 

I do want to admonish this, and I do not think that I have to ad- 
monish you, that we run some figures, some time a little while ago, 
that the price of the farm commodities have dropped $40 million in 
South Dakota, that is the commodities under the loan program and 
the total loan that the Congress has made available to the rural elec- 
trics in South Dakota has been some $80 million so about half of that 
has been wiped out already, and I think if we total up the loss we have 
taken on hogs, I think the entire thing has been liquidated. 

So I would like to have the Congress of the United States say that 
the debt to South Dakota has been paid, because I think we paid it. 
It went down the drain. [Laughter. ] 

I do want to say this: I am sure all of you know Mr. Clyde Ellis, 
who is the manager of the National Rural Electric Association, that 
he does represent us. He appears before your committee from time 
to time, and when he does so, he actually represents the grassroots’ 
thinking, not only here in South Dakota, but in the other States of the 
Union. 

The Cuarmman. We know him only too well. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Hauffe follows :) 

My name is A. C. Hauffe. I am a farmer, operating my own farm near Leola, 
8S. Dak., since 1920. 

As president of the South Dakota Rural Electric Association, I am pleased to 
present to this committee some facts concerning the rural-electric program in 
South Dakota. This association has a current membership of 32 distribution and 
8 generation and transmission cooperatives, who serve a total of 74,293 rural 
members. Our organization is controlled by the members, who elect a board of 
directors to carry out their policies. 

We depend a great deal upon the National Rural Electric Association to speak 
for us before hearings in Washington, D. C. All rural-electric cooperatives in 
South Dakota are members of NRECA. 

Clyde Ellis, our national general manager, and his staff have very ably pre- 
sented our thinking to your committee and other committees since 1942. NRECA 
acts only upon directives from grassroots member-controlled organizations like 
our own. 

In South Dakota we do not brag about tremendous financial success in operat- 
ing rural-electric cooperatives. Our cooperatives are among the most difficult to 
operate in the Nation, due to the low density of farms and ranches within the 
State. This has also made the task of rural electrification very difficult in this 
State. It has only been because of a firm, effective partnership between our 
people and the Federal Government that our program has been successful. 

Not one South Dakota rural-electric cooperative is delinquent in its repayment 
to the Rural Blectrification Administration. The development of the Missouri 
River, United States Bureau of Reclamation facilities, and our generation and 
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transmnission cooperatives in this State have made possible the reduction of our 
wholesale power costs from 14 mills to an average of approximately 7 mills. All 
of this was made possible through the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the continuance of preference provisions in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 

It must be recognized that there are four categories of expenses in the opera- 
tion of a rural electric system. Two of these categories, the expenses that we 
control, are considered fixed costs. They are operation and maintenance; and 
administrative expenses and depreciation. 

The two expense categories that your committee can greatly aid us with are 
wholesale power costs and interest rates. These latter two are the ones that 
have made it possible for us to operate in the black in South Dakota and should 
they be raised, we could easily fall into marginal operation. 

Our power costs have been reduced mainly because of Federal installation of 
dams on the Missouri River. Nearly as vital a factor in lowering our power 
costs have been REA loans to set up generation and transmission cooperatives. 

We will soon be running out of hydro power. This means that again the co- 
operatives are going to have to seek new power sources. Unless we have ample 
funds to borrow for generation facilities, we will again have a shortage of 
power. 

Interest rates on REA loans are controlled by Congress. These interest rates 
must be maintained. The Federal Government, through the Rural Electrification 
Administration, must continue to be a loaning agency. We emphatically disap- 
prove of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission and task force who 
desire elimination of the Rural Electrification Administration, and our only 
chance to borrow money at low-interest rates. 

We agree with the Rural Electrification Administration that there are great 
economies in integrating our power systems with that of other power companies 
in the area. But we strongly disagree with the idea that the power from our 
Missouri River dams should be sold to the power companies as peaking power 
and then returned to us as firm power. This would be a means of taking away 
our preference for power from the Missouri River dams and we again would be 
at the mercy of profiteering power companies in purchasing power generated 
and made available by the Federal Government. 

Though a large percentage of the farms in South Dakota now have electric 
service it is still going to be necessary for the cooperatives to borrow considerable 
amounts of money to heavy up their systems. Because of the low feasibility of 
the cooperatives in South Dakota, they were unable to invest money to build 
their systems for the anticipated loads of the future. This will have to be done 
as the loads increase, which will mean the greatest economy to the cooperatives 
and to the Federal Government. 

We are anxious to see that services of the Rural Electrification Administration 
be increased. We would like to see REA’s administrative budget large enough to 
allow it to guide the cooperatives in making studies, such as engineering services ; 
to resume training courses in accounting; and capital-credits ascertations; to 
provide adequate fieldmen to help on the cooperative level. 

We are greatly concerned about the Hoover Commission’s report and the bills 
introduced to make these reports law. The commercial power companies, who 
received tremendous tax writeoffs, are now spending large amounts of money to 
organize every State, community, and available organization to urge the adoption 
of this report that would destroy rural electrification. We do not believe it right 
of the power companies to get subsidies in the form of tax writeoffs and then turn 
around and spend that same money to fight the cooperatives. 

We rededicate ourselves to seeing that the farm people of this great State are 
given an abundant supply of low-cost power. 

The farmer has in the past dozen years been projected into the electric age. 
The electrical age had been looked upon by agriculture with covetous eyes for 
many, Many years. His association with electricity was something to dream 
about. Something to look forward to—toward the day when he and his good wife 
could retire to town with an old-age pension check for income and electricity and 
indoor plumbing for comfort. 

Our city cousins always were several steps more advanced when it came 
to living like decent citizens are entitled to live. Urban people and industry are 
right now opening the door to the age of automation. The farmer is sneaking 
into the age of electric power. 

On an average, electricity on the farms in South Dakota is something that is 
brand new. About 6 years, I would say, has been the average farmer’s acquaint- 
ance with this God-given power. In that time the farmers have spent some $320 
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million in wiring farmsteads, and furnishing appliances to take the drudgery 
out of the farmhouse. About 80 percent of the power used on South Dokota farms 
is for domestic use. The farmer has yet to make the necessary step forward to 
electrify the farmstead, in order to lighten the chores for himself. Outside of 
milking machines and milk coolers, cream separators, and water-pressure sys- 
tems, the use of electricity has only been scratched. Only about 20 percent of 
the total farm bill is used outside of the farmhouse. 

The big push in increased use of electricity is toward water-pressure systems, 
crop and hay dryers, ventilating systems, motors, feed grinders and feed mixers, 
stock water tank heaters and drinking cups, and other time-saving appliances and 
tools. Margins can be increased by efficiency, but increased resistance to buying 
is encountered more and more. Fewer and fewer sales of the much needed items 
on the farm are made. This is reflected in the sharp reduction in appliance 
dealers in our State. It is almost impossible to find an adequate number of deal- 
ers, for instance, to sell and service a much-needed item, such as a feed grinder, 
because they know that farm income has been reduced to such an extent that 
farmers purchase only the barest necessities. 

When the farmer received his fair share of income, he doubled the use of elec- 
tricity in less than 5 years. 

This is all a reflection of the serious financial position in which the farmer to- 
day finds himself. For the prosperity of the country as a whole, purchasing 
power must be restored to agriculture. 

If, and when, agriculture’s income is restored to a level comparable to increased 
earnings of industry, labor, and capital, then a continuous supply of low-cost 
power must be coming on the lines to take care of the power needs. With an 
adequate and fair income, farmers will be in the market for many items that will 
grease the wheels all the way from the mines to the factories to the appliance 
and tool dealers on Main Street, United States. 

We need further development of public power. We must obtain sufficient public 
power to offer competition. We do not believe or advocate a monopoly of public 
power to the detriment of our people. 

The seriousness of the prospective future of agriculture under the present farm 
program is that the debt retirement of the rural electric cooperatives is now in 
many cases at its maximum and will continue to be so for many years to come. 
Other projects which got a late start will also soon be entering this stage. We 
must insure that increased uses of electricity be found on the farm. Increased 
use of power on the farm means, first, money to purchase the tool or appliance— 
second, cold cash to pay the power and light bill. 

Presently, we are planning and thinking along the lines of an average month- 
ly use of electricity on the farm of 2,000 kilowatt-hours. In 1955, we will 
come close to a monthly average of 275 to 300 depending on the area and the 
number of years the cooperative has been in business. The annual use of 
24,000 kilowatt-hours on the farm, we believe, will put the farmer in the 
electrical age, although still far behind the automation age of industry. 

The target of an average useage of up to 24,000 kilowatt-hours annually in 
South Dakota farms requires careful planning for future supplies of power. 
The advent of power from public-power sources on the Missouri River made it 
possible for 60 percent of our farm people to get acquainted with the use of 
electricity. We cannot be opposed to public power as we know it out here in 
the Dakotas. 

At our last statewide directors’ meeting, we decided to ask other directors of 
rural electric cooperatives in our State to express their opinion concerning our 
present agricultural dilemma. On October 11, 1955, I sent a letter to the presi- 
dents of our member cooperatives, asking that they express their opinion and 
discuss this situation with their directors. 

I am pleased to report that of our 32 member cooperatives, 25 cooperatives 
have responded. 181 of the 205 directors signed our statement. Several pres- 
idents indicated in their return that time and additional travel did not permit 
them to contact every member on their board; consequently I believe you will 
agree that this statement represents an overwhelming majority of the opinion 
of our member directors. This is our statement: 


TESTIMONY OF THE SoutH DAKOTA RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, the rural electric cooperatives of South Dakota are greatly 
alarmed over the drop in farm prices, while the cost of things the farmer has 
to buy has steadily increased. 
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We do not honestly believe that the real gravity of this situation is fully 
realized. We find no other explanation for the fact that nothing has been done 
about this situation. 

4 drought in a large part of this State sharply reduced production. What 
the lack of rainfall did not accomplish, toward ruining the farmer economically, 
lower price supports did. 

Had production been as good as last year, the lower prices for crops alone— 
as of mid-September—would mean a drop in income of $40 million to the 
farmers in this State. These lower prices and the severe drop in production 
in many areas means that farm income this year will be lower than it has since 
1945. 

We are weary of words on this subject. We are tired of wordy broken 
promises, wordy speeches, wordy declarations. We need instead some action. 
We suggest as a logical starting place a hasty dismissal of the flexible price- 
support program. 

Our primary interest is getting low-cost, abundant electricity to our 70,000 
farmer and rural members. 

To help us do this the Federal Government has loaned us nearly $80 million. 
The Federal Government has and is constructing large dams on the Missouri 
River without which electricity on the farm would not be possible in this State. 
Large transmission lines have also been constructed. 

This large investment will not mean any more than another wordy speech, 
promise, or declaration to the South Dakota farmer unless something is done 
to enable him to keep using this electricity. 

These REA loans are based on the assumption that the use of this electricity 
will increase. This cannot possibly be until steps are taken to remedy the pres- 
ent situation and, further, to assure our farmers that they will have parity in 
the market place. 

The effect is as drastic on the small-business men of this State whose primary 
source of income is from the farmers. 

We do not believe it is the proper province of our organization to recommend 
steps necessary to remedy this situation, other than to point out the obvious fact 
that the flexible price-support system does not work. These recommendations, 
we believe, are more properly made by our members as members of general farm 
organizations and as farmers individually. 

As directors and employees of rural electric cooperatives, our only hope is that 
we have enough friends in Congress, regardless of political affiliations, who will 
have the courage and the ability to get something done. 

We urge this committee to be leaders of a move to restore parity for the farmer. 


Mr. Havrre. If there are no questions, I thank you very kindly. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Tuvr. At this time we will hear from the representative of the 
South Dakota potato growers. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. LARKIN, JR., PRESIDENT, SOUTH 
DAKOTA POTATO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, WATERTOWN, S. DAK. 


Mr. Larkin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles A. Larkin, Jr. I am going to be brief also, because 
we are asking for nothing. I will not read my brief. I will file it. 
I will give a short synopsis of it. 

We believe in the potato industry that we should run our own prob- 
lems. We believe that the United States Government should help 
us and guide us. We ask for farming guides, crop reports, and mar- 
keting help. 

We also ask for more market ing quotas for the large surplus States. 
The large States of North Dakota and Minnesota above us raise 20 
times more potatoes than we do, and yet they do not have a market- 
ing agreement. We have one that was established some time back. 

It is inactive now but could be activated easily. We are willing to 
do so. We cannot do it with North Dakota not doing it. In other 
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words, our small area would be quickly run over by a poorer grade 
potato. So, therefore, we recommend that cross-compliance be 
enforced. 

We recommend a labeling law; that it be put on all of these potatoes. 

We ask that the Federal Government give us some help in an adver- 
tising program, as we realize that we are 20 million bushels over in 
production this year, and about 10 pounds per capita would take care 
of that 20-million-bushel overage. 

If there are no questions, thank you. 

Senator Youne. Are you familiar with the grade of potatoes grown 
in North Dakota ? 

Mr. Larxrn. Yes. 

Senator Youne. I think that we are making progress in putting a 
higher quality potato on the market than in most areas of the United 
States. 

Mr. Larkin. That is quite true. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES A. LARKIN, JR., PRESIDENT, SoutTH DAakoTA POTATO 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, WATERTOWN, S. Dak. 


The South Dakota Potato Growers Association was organized in 1922 to work 
for the improvement of potatoes in the State. In that year, growers in South 
Dakota harvested 110,000 acres of potatoes. Since then, the potato acreage has 
been reduced until now in 1955, we have less than one-tenth of the acreage or 
10,700 acres. 

We believe that the potato industry should conduct their own program with 
the help of the United States Department of Agriculture for planting guides, 
crop reports and marketing help. 

The association would recommend that more help in educational work on the 
benefits to be gained in following planting guides, especially in the large surplus 
States, where the growers continue to ignore the guides. We would also recom- 
mend that a national potato acreage quota be established, broken down by States 
counties, and allotted to growers on the basis on planting history, which would 
follow the grower and not the land, and then that cross compliance be enforced 
between all crops which are on acreage quotas. Further, we do not believe that 
assistance should be given to States that do not follow their planting guides, 
such as is now available under the diversion program. 

The organization of Federal marketing agreements for all surplus areas 
should be stressed. South Dakota has a Federal marketing agreement which is 
now inactive, but it could be reactivated and no doubt will be, as soon as the Red 
River Valley in North Dakota and Minnesota establish a grade and size regula- 
tion. The potato production in Minnesota and North Dakota is more than 20 
times that of South Dakota, so we cannot adopt a more stringent program 
than they do. 

We recommend the enactment of H. R. 5337, a Federal labeling law, which has 
been introduced in Congress by Congressman McIntire, of Maine. 

We also recommend increased appropriations for the Crop Reporting Service, 
so that the potato estimates can be broken down for the different producing 
areas. This is now being done for some States. More reports of stocks on 
hand should be issued. We would suggest reports on December 1 and April 1, 
in addition to the reports last season on January 1, February 1, and March 1. 
All reports must be as accurate as possible, and we ask that more personnel be 
employed so as to cover completely all producing areas. Our growers at times 
have felt that the crop reports on potatoes did not reflect actual conditions. 

We suggest more publicity from the United States Department of Agriculture 
on the value of potatoes in the diet of the average citizen. Potatoes are produced 
in every State of the Union, but the commercial production is concentrated in 
areas where the soil and climate are ideal for potatoes. Potatoes are a low 
cost, high energy food ,and fit into any meal. They are not fattening in them- 
selves, but it is the butter or gravy that makes them appear to be. Potatoes are 
such an important food item that the industry should be stabilized so that 
growers could be assured a fair profit. 
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The South Dakota Potato Growers Association respectfully submits these 
recommendations for the consideration of your committee. 

The Cuarmman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Tuve. The next witness will represent the State weed board, 
Mr. Gilbert. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. GILBERT, SECRETARY, STATE WEED 
BOARD, BROOKINGS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Gipert. The South Dakota State Weed Board herewith files 
for your reference a considerable number of resolutions and expres- 
sions in favor of a continuation of cost-share payments for noxious 
weed control in the ASC program. These are largely from county 
wee boards, recognized by our statutes as public bodies. In some 

‘ases, these resolutions are ‘approved by as many as five other groups 
in the county. In one case, a petition is signed by over 100 farmers in 
a county with a small farm population. It is our understanding that 
other resolutions, statements, or briefs will be presented, today, by the 
counties making them. 

These resolutions and statements are entirely without outside guid- 
ance, and with no pattern of outline. They vary from those prepared 
rhetorically correct in resolution form to simply worded requests for 
continuance of the practice. 

Those from counties having problems of noxious weeds on federally 
owned or controlled lands pray that the Congress will shortly pass 
legislation whereby Federal agencies will be required to control nox- 
ious weeds on lands under their control or ownership, as is required by 
adjoining landowners. 

The people who have to make a living from the soil, and furnish the 
food and fiber for the welfare of all of the people, fully recognize the 
menace of perennial noxious weeds to future productivity and pros- 
perity, and ask that this problem be recognized; and, if assistance is 
granted to any practice of lasting or permanent value to the land, the 
problem of noxious weed control be included. 

(The resolutions and expressions offered by Mr. Gilbert are on file 
with the committee. ) 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Tuvur. The next witness is the South Dakota Beef Council, 
Mr. Karlen. 


STATEMENT OF ED KARLEN, PRESIDENT, SOUTH DAKOTA BEEF 
COUNCIL, COLUMBIA, S. DAK. 


Mr. Karuen. Honorable Chairman and “pm of your Agricul- 
tural Committee, my name is Edwin Karlen. I am from Columbia, S. 
Dak., and I am a rancher and a farmer, and happen to be president 
of the newly formed South Dakota Beef Council. It is a new or- 
ganization. 

We are perhaps a little bit in a different position than the other 
organizations that are appearing before you today, perhaps in more 
ways than one. We are not coming here to ask you for anything, or 
to make any recommendations. We possibly might, before I close, 
ask that you look with favor on one suggestion that we might like to 
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offer. Your time is certainly well taken up. I do not want to impose 
on you with any lengthy bit of information that might be a burden 
to you. 

While I have stated that our position as an organization, being new, 
is somewhat different than the rest, I think that a little story that I 
heard, which will not take up too much time, might not be out of order. 

I hope that while we are new as an organization that we are not as 
much out of line or out of place, perhaps, so to speak, as the fellow who 
was visiting in Texas, and he was rather despondent about things, 
and so he finally decided that the best thing to do was to end it all. So 
he managed to crawl up on top of the new Shamrock Hotel at Houston, 
Tex., and was ready to jump off, and a few of the people were attempt- 
ing to divert his attention long enough so that they could get up there. 

One of the men said, “My friend, think of your father and your 
mother.” F 

He said, “I haven’t a father or a mother.” 

The man said, “Well, think of your sisters and your brothers. , 

The man said, “I haven't got any sisters or brothers.” 

The man said, “Well, think of your friends.” 

The man replied, “I haven’t got any friends, either.” 

This fellow was kind of running out of material. So in desperation, 
he said, “Well, man, think of the Alamo.” 

This fellow said, “Alamo who?” 

The fellow looked up and said, “Jump, you damn Yankee.” 

The purposes of our organization is to increase the economic sale and 
consumption of beef and beef products through research, education, 
beef promotion, and merchandising methods, on a statewide and 
nationwide basis, throughout a continuing coordinated program on the 
part of the entire beef industry. 

Our objectives: Section 1. Beef-production organization. To as- 
sist, guide, and encourage the formation of local organizations, repre- 
sentative of the beef industry, organized for the purpose of beef pro- 
motion, to collect and disseminate full and complete information to 
and from State and regional organizations of activities and programs 
of beef promotion, and to suggest plans to stimulate the mereased 
activity. 

To coordinate and advise on plans of financing activities, to coor- 
dinate State and regional beef-promotion groups in any specific 
nationwide sales-promotion effort, coordinated with any other product 
or industry. 

Section 2. Cattle-marketing organizations and their trade associa- 
tions. ‘To enlist the cooperation, the participation and support of all 
livestock auction markets, commission firms, stockyard companies, 
dealers, and other marketing agencies, in connection with all beef 
crowers, breeders, and feeders in the beef-promotion program. 

Cattle-processing organizations and their associations. To assist, 
encourage, and participate with all beef- processing organizations in 
the development of new beef products, to strive in cooperation with all 
processing organizations to obtain a more economical utilization of 
beef and beef products. To cooperate in the development of all proj- 
ects directed toward cost reduction in the processing and the packag- 
ing of beef and beef products. To develop a coordinated program in 
financing beef-promotional activities. 
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Food distributors and retailers and trade associations. To develop 
promotional programs in cooperation with food distributors and re- 
tailers, designed to accelerate and increase the sale of beef and beef 
products. To cooperate with all retail food agencies in all programs 
featuring the sale of beef and beef products in connection with 
other food products, Plan, devise, and develop specific promotion 
plans of nationwide value, designed to bring about a greater consumer 
demand for continued purchase of beef and beef produce ts. 

Supply and suggest plans for retail sales promotional material, to 
develop and coordinate sales programs designed to increase the sale of 
beef and beef products with other foods through joint advertising 
programs and mediums. Research, educ ational, and g¢ rovernmental 
groups: 

To encourage and assist research of all types through existing or- 
ganizations and means in respect to improving breeding, feeding, and 
handling of cattle. 

In respect to processing methods and obtaining a greater economic 
utilization of beef and beef products, to initiate, encourage, and 
develop through educational available media for dissemination to the 
public of all types about beef and beef products, with particular 
stress on the nutritional value of beef, and to use all existing or- 
ganizations and agencies to accomplish this educational objective. 
To cooperate with, advise, and initiate programs of education and 
research in respect to beef and beef products, in conjunction with 
governmental agencies, both State and Federal. 

To encourage, support, and assist the National Livestock and Meat 
Board in a program of meat research, research for promotion and 
dissemination of information and material developed by it in respect 
to beef and beef products. 

Our State organization is 1 of about 6 beef « ouncils that so far have 
come into existence. We are affiliated with the National Beef Coun- 
cil, which, as the name indicates, is a national council representing, 
or I should perhaps say, made up of State beef councils or State 
organizations, whose primary objective is beef promotion. 

One of the greatest fields of opportunity and one of the greatest 
problems that confronts any beef council, whether it is State or local, 
today, is the relationship between the producer and the consumer of 
beef. 

Senator Tuy. I wonder if the witness would mind a question. 
We are endeavoring to find a way of solving the problem. You are 
trying to promote the sale of beef. I thank you for it. But if you 
promote and are successful, then you are going to make the pork- 
producers problems become much more aggrav ated than they are. 

So, in the final analysis, what would you recommend to us, who are 
seeking a plan that would in an orderly manner hold our surpluses 
within a reasonable bound? We will admit that you are not con- 
fronted with a huge surplus in beef. We are, in pork, at the present 
time, confronted with too much. We have the potentials to make your 
beef-lot feeding operations a little hazardous with an abundance of 
feed; there will be more gs them if the feed is cheap and-the beef is 
high. There will be more feeding. 

Can you give us in a very limited statement what you would recom- 
mend to this committee to ‘try to get this farm program into balance? 
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Mr. Karten. Would you mind stating your question in a shorter 
and more concise way ¢ 

Senator Ture. I think I labored you as you labored us. 

I do not say that sarcastically. You sort of covered a general 
promotion of beef. 

I said if you promoted beef and were successful, you would aggra- 
vate the pork situation. We now have too much. We have the 
potentials to make more feed available for the feeders, and if too 
many of you feed you could sell as much as you like, and you would 
still have a surplus. 

Can you tell us how we can get the farm plant down, in general, 
so that we are not confronted with a surplus first in one category 
and then a surplus in another category. Could you tell us how you 
would go about reducing the overall farm plant if it is a litte too 
big for what our consumption and export possibilities are. 

Mr. Karten. Well, I am sorry that you interpreted my remark, 
Senator, as being an attempt to ridicule you. That was the last thing 
in my mind. 

Senator Tnyr. I want to correct you. I said if my question was 
lengthy, I labored you, as you had labored us, because your statement 
was lengthy without telling us specifically what the problems are and 
how to resolve them; how we could reduce the overall farm plant pro- 
duction in order to get it into a manageable proportion from the 
standpoint of supply and demand. That was what I was trying to 

say, and that is what I was hoping you would arrive at. 

Mr. Karuen. I appreciate your position. I would like to answer 
your question as directly as I can. I am sorry that my ability does 
not warrant that. 

The only thing that I can say is and, believe me, and I think the 
crowd here will agree with me, that you certainly asked me the $64,000 
question. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what we are seeking the answer to. Unless 
we do find it, we will cost the producers the $64,000 loss. 

Mr. Karven. That is right. We, as a beef-promotion organization 
are a neophyte, so to speak. We are attempting to do something for 
ourselves and, believe me, when I say that, we certainly do not know 
the answers to everything but we are making an attempt to do some- 
thing along those lines. 

I perhaps am going to burden you a little farther, Senator, with a 
roundabout answer to your question. It is the only way I know how 
to even make an attempt at answering it, and it probably will not 
be very good. 

In doing this, and in making this statement, I am not trying to lay 
any claim for a beef- promotion. program as to facts and figures. How- 
ever, I think that it is true, and you will pardon me if I divert a minute 
from your question, that the consumption, that is, the annual con- 
sumption of beef in the United States has been raised from about 66.2 
to in the neighborhood of 80 pounds. There can be a variance in those 
figures, but for the sake of discussion, I think they are close enough. 

California, for instance, claims an annual consumption of beef in 
1954 of about 100 pounds per capita. I think that a large portion of 
this increase is due to promotional activity on the part. of beef and 
stressing it as a food to education and research and what it will do 
for you. 
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You probably know—I believe I am correct in this figure—the 
United States stands third in beef consumption. Australia is high 
with an annual consumption of 154 pounds. 

In answer to your question as you put it, if we promote beef and 
promote it and are successful in its promotion as to whether or not 
it is indirectly not going to be a detrimental effect to us, because the 
pork will come in and be a bad influence, the only answer I have to it 
is this. Ialsoam inthe pork-producing business. I think that I cer- 
tainly do not like the price of hogs, but I think that we as a producer 
have a few things that we are going to have to do for ourselves, too. 
No. 1 is that we are certainly going to have to produce the type of hog 
that is a little more to the consumptive demand than what we have 
been doing. There have been strides made in that way. That will 
not take care of it. 

I am just as much in favor of a hog council being formed to promote 
pork products, as I am in the beef-promotion program. 

Whether or not you are going to say that you are peeneing one at 
the expense of the other is a question that is hard to answer. I do not 
think that you can have but one organization that will promote meat of 
all kinds. 

General Motors did not get to be a big company by selling auto- 
mobiles. They got to be a big company by selling C hevrolets and 
Oldsmobiles and Buicks and Cadillacs and Pontiacs. And I think 
that the man who is engaged in livestock business has got to promote 
beef. He has got to promote pork and he has to promote lamb. 

The turkey men and the poultry are probably far in advance of us 
= their promotional activities. 

I do not wish to a on your time, further, but I have 1 or 2 
things that I would like to say. And one is that I think certainly a 
lot of our surpluses soli be used. They could be consumed if we 
have ways and more education on doing those things. 

I believe that you will find that in all of the countries in the world 
today, in examining boys for service that the United States ranks high 
in those rejected for service. That is an odd situation, with a country 
that is filled with a surplus of food such as we are. 

[ realize that we certainly have a surplus of food in many respects, 
in probably all respects, but I think that with the possible consuming 
power that we have in this country, if we have an educational program 
as to the nutritional effects of many of our foods, we could pretty well 

eat our way out of the thing in many ways. 

If we, in the livestock business, are going to stay in business, we 
know that there is one thing that we have got to bear in mind and, that 
is, that while at the present time it may not seem a problem to us, 
there is no better way to put yourself out of business than by getting 
the product that you raised and are dependent upon for your - liveli- 
hood priced so high that the consuming public cannot buy it. 

There is a very wide gap between the man that goes down to the 
store and buys some pork chops or some beef that is in his opinion too 
high, and the man who raises it. Certainly, there should be some 
justification or an attempt at an explanation made to the consumer. I 
certainly do not feel qualified to make it, but with hogs selling where 
they are at live-hog prices and live-beef prices where they are, it is 
very hard for the consumer to understand why when he enters the 
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market he should pay $1.75 a pound for a T-bone steak and 55 cents 
for a pork chop. 

I think certainly there is a field that needs a lot of study. I believe 
that as a suggestion on the part of our organization, it might be wise 
to have an investigation as to the differential in the price of beef 
carcasses sold and what they bring at retail when they are sold over 
the counter 

The Cuarman. We have done that for the past 4 or 5 years and 
have presented it to the Congress. That is all that we could do with it, 
just bring it to the attention of the consuming public. We have had 
several men on our committee doing that very thing, not only on beef 
and hogs and what have you, but in the canning industry. We have 
a voluminous amount of facts on that score. Certainly, from that we 
did not find any ways and means to pass any laws, unless you infringe 
on e ivate enterprise, and you would not want us to do that. 

. Karten. No, I very much appreciate the position that you have 
hieae on this in saying what you have done. As I have stated, we 
certainly do not aim to have the answer. We are a new organization 
and we are trying to do something for anatieen If we can, that is 
fine. We appreciate very much the opportunity of being heard and 
thank you for what you have said. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuur. We will hear next from the Sioux Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers Association. 

The CHarrmMan. We have already heard quite a bit of testimony 
from the milk producers from Minnesota, as well as in Iowa. I hope 
that you can give us something new, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. LEE, PRESIDENT, SIOUX VALLEY MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, BRANDON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Harold Lee, 
of Minnehaha County, S. Dak. 

I have been the president of the Sioux Valley Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation at Sioux Falls for 10 years. That is an organization with 
some 600 produc ers, that is, milk producers. 

[ filed a statement with the secretary at the back of the room and I 
will just give youa few suggestions that we have. 

We urge that the Federal marketing orders be retained as they are, 
and the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act be protected and 
preserved in its present form. 

Statement No. 2, we believe the self-help program as recommended 
by the National Milk Producers Federation should be tried out. 

Statement No. 3, we also believe the soil bank plan should be adopted. 

Statement No. 4, we also believe that the Federal gas tax should be 
refunded on all gas used for agricultural purposes. 

Statement No. 5, we believe the Federal transportation tax should 
be repealed. 

I thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

(Statement filed by Mr. Lee is as follows :) 


My name is Harold C. Lee, Brandon, Minnehaha County, 8S. Dak. I farm 420 
acres and receive the bulk of my income from the sale of milk. I’ve been selling 
whole milk for the past 15 years and prior to that time I sold farm-separated 
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cream. For the past 10 years I have been president of the Sioux Valley Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Association an organization of some 600 milk producers. 
The cooperative supplies the Sioux Falls market with its entire supply of fluid 
milk. In addition large quantities are sold to outside markets. The supply of 
manufacturing-grade milk is made into butter and nonfat dried-milk solids 
which is sold in the national market. 

The cooperative was organized because the farmers supplying the market were 
dissatisfied with the conditions imposed by the handlers in setting prices for 
milk and in determining all market practices and procedures to accommodate 
their own purposes. The fact that every producer supplying the market joined 
the cooperative is evidence of the need for improvement. 

For 7 years we bargained with the handlers without success. We quickly 
learned all the problems of trying to sell fluid milk on a sound basis, and deter- 
mined that we never could succeed unless the milk was marketed on the basis 
of its use. This could not be accomplished either through the bargaining proc- 
esses. We finally concluded that a Federal milk-marketing order was a necessity 
if we were to correct the chaotic conditions that we were trying to correct. The 
Department of Agriculture held a hearing, at our request, gnd the order was 
made effective in 1952. 

We know the value of Federal orders in Sioux Falls, and in discussing our 
problems with representatives of other markets at meeting of the National Milk 
Producers Association we find that many, many markets solved similar market- 
ing problems in the same way, and that Federal order program has made a real 
contribution to market stability wherever it has been used. In the National 
Milk Producers Federation we also have many manufacturing co-ops as members, 
and we can find no evidence that the order program has hurt the price of a single 
producer in the United States. 

I mention the Federal order program because we are disturbed by the rumors 
that Congress may be considering amendments to the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act. Believe me, such action could seriously cripple the efforts of 
thousands of producers in their efforts to achieve market stability and increase 
the quality and consumption of milk. 

No legislation is perfect and no administration of a program is perfect. By 
the same token, the many criticisms aimed at wrecking the Federal order pro- 
gram should not be used as a basis for amending the law. 

We have been aware of the criticisms of the Federal order program. We 
have appraised each criticism. Any suggestions that we might have to improve 
the Federal order program at the present time would not require legislation. 
We are aware of the fact that all producers do not benefit to the same degree 
from the Federal order program. We feel very strongly, however, that we 
should work toward improving the position of those producers who do not receive 
the benefits of the Federal order rather than to tear dawn a good program so 
that all producers might share the misery. 

Federal milk marketing orders are technical and complicated because milk 
business is technical and complicated. On April 28, 1955, the National Milk 
Producers Federation presented an educational background statement on Fed- 
eral orders before the House Agriculture Dairy Subcommittee. We feel that 
this statement should be included in the record of this committee and that it will 
be helpful in creating a better understanding of the problems of marketing milk. 

Let me restate our position ; let’s protect and preserve the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act in its present form and let’s work to improve the position of 
all dairy farmers rather than tear down a program that has proved its worth 
conclusively over a great number of years. 

As part of the program to improve marketing conditions of all milk and cream 
producers, the member dairy cooperatives of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration have worked out a self-help plan for establishing their own prices. 

They would accomplish this by buying unmarketable surplus and disposing of 
them through domestic and foreign channels without restrictions imposed by 
normal Government operations. The losses from the sale of surplus and the 
administrative costs of the program would be borne by the dairy farmers through 
the payment of a stabilization fee collected against all milk sold in commercial 
channels. All details of the program would be managed by a stabilization board 
of 15 men nominated by the milk producers and appointed by the President. 

Dairy farmers developed and continue to support this self-help plan because 
they are convinced that their present income under 75 percent of parity is too 
low for the good of the industry and the Nation. Also under the program of the 
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Department of Agriculture support levels are set to assure an adequate supply 
of milk only. Although we do not agree that this is the only standard for sup- 
port levels that is authorized by the Agricultural Act of 1949, we have been unable 
to do much about it. 

One of the first reasons dairy farmers developed the self-help plan is that 
we have asked to do it. Early in 1953 when support prices were at 90 percent of 
parity, the Secretary of Agriculture requested the industry to work out its own 
program for stabilizing prices. We took him at his word. 

We also believe that the development of a sound self-help program would do 
much to alleviate the adverse publicity aimed at discrediting the price-support 
program that has made the job of increasing the consumption of milk and dairy 
products so difficult. 

The National Milk Producers Federation has prepared a summary of the 
self-help plan which may be of help to the committee. 

This plan has been submitted to Congress as H. R. 2686 (Westland), H. R. 
3400 (Bowl), H. R. 3483 (St. George), and S. 930 (Mundt) merits the support of 
this committee. 

If passed into law, we feel that this program will go a long way toward im- 
proving the economic conditions of the dairy farmer. 

Until the self-help plan is made operative, Congress should provide higher sup- 
port prices for milk and farm-separated cream. It is time that Congress and the 
Department of Agriculture recognize that the present program has not worked. 
The 75-percent support program has not cut milk production, as the Secretary 
of Agriculture said it would. Neither has it been responsible for increasing 
consumption of milk and dairy products. If you have any doubt, just compare 
per capita sales in 1954 with 1952. In so doing, subtract for the increase in 
population, and for the foreign and domestic giveaways and sales at less-than- 
market prices, and you will see what I mean. I say the program has not worked, 
unless it was designed to make dairy farmers work harder for less money. 

The reduction of price supports from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent of parity 
in April of 1954 was largely responsible for the 20-percent drop in dairy farmers’ 
prices since 1952. In part the decline was also caused by the fact that even under 
the 90-percent support program, dairy farmers did not actually receive that much. 
Dairy price-support levels were lowered to the minimum evidently because the 
dairy industry did not have a system of production controls. 

However, it is maintained that production controls for milk and dairy products 
would be exceedingly complex and difficult to administer. Nevertheless, even 
without production controls the difficulties involved in producing milk, including 
the labor problem, tend to hold total production within manageable bounds. In 
fact, when the support level was at 90 percent of parity the surplus never exceeded 
8 percent of a year’s production. 

Stranger still, in 1952 and early 1953, when prices were over 100 percent of 
parity we had no surplus—in fact, milk was actually scarce. 

So it seems that the real need of the dairy industry is not low prices but stabi- 
lized prices at a range that will not only assure an adequate supply of high quality 
milk, but will allow dairy farmers the purchasing power equivalent to that of 
other segments of our national economy. 

This would call for a price level of 100 percent of parity. However, dairy prices 
cannot be too far out of line with other agricultural commodities. They shouldn’t 
be too high or too low. We feel that, at 75 percent of parity, dairy prices are too 
low and should be increased somewhat above the average support level of the 
basics in order to achieve a proper balance between the dairy industry and all 
agriculture. A 7-day week production schedule of milk calls for high labor costs 
and justifies an increase in support levels which can be made without a resulting 
excess in production. 

We feel that perhaps too much emphasis has been placed upon the percentage 
of parity and not on the actual prices paid farmers. There have been cases when 
the parity ratio went up but prices to farmers remained the same. Obviously 
farmers do not derive much benefit unless actual prices increase. As the percent 
parity equivalent for manufacturing milk is subject to change by administrative 
ruling rather than law, it is possible that increases are caused by changing parity 
rather than changing the price of milk paid farmers. 

The result is that present administrative ruling, dairy farmers can get less 
and less for the next 10 years. This is because the surplus caused by the curtail- 
ment of wartime demand will adversely affect the parity equivalent price unless 
some adjustment is made to stabilize the meaning of the word as expressed in 
dollars and cents paid farmers. 
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With all the stress and strain that the Government is having in trying to sup- 
port prices, and in managing surplus, without too much success, we are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that another approach to the general agricultural pro- 
gram might well be in order. We think that Congress should seriously consider 
soil-fertility payments on enough acres to balance total farm production with 
effective demand. In proposing this program we suggest that payments to farm- 
ers be sufficiently high to encourage voluntary compliance because it pays to 
comply. Furthermore, we urge that payments be denied or drastically cut if 
the acres set aside for soil fertility are used for feeding livestock as pasture or 
hay. Ifa soil-fertility program is made operative, it will also be mandatory that 
Congress reexamine its whole foreign trade position. A soil-fertility program 
would be of little value to American farmers if foreign production was allowed to 
replace curtailed American production. 

In the interest of saving time, I will refrain from discussing some other related 
legislative problems. We want you to know, though, that when the National 
Milk Producers Federation testifies on these many matters in Washington, that 
they are speaking the minds of us dairy farmers in South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Iowa. We are members of the federation and participate in the establish- 
ment of their policies with other dairy farmers from all over the country, and 
their staff works for us in the federation we think for farmers only without the 
need of compromising our position with private interests in the dairy industry. 

Another consideration would be to eliminate the Federal tax on gasoline used 
for agriculture purposes; we also believe the Federal transportation tax should 
he repealed. 

Mr. Tuvr. Is the South Dakota Swine Improvement Association 
present ¢ 

( No response. ) 

We will then hear from the Equity Union Creamery. 


STATEMENT OF DWYTE WILSON, GENERAL MANAGER, EQUITY 
UNION CREAMERIES, INC., ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 


Mr. Wizson. Chairman Ellender, and members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, for the record, I am Dwyte 
Wilson, general manager of the Equity Union Creameries, a farmer- 
owned marketing and processing association with over 10,000 farmer 
members in North and South Dakota. I believe we are the second 
largest farm group to testify here today. Our association, with a 
general office at Aberdeen, sells between 10 percent and 20 percent of 
the butter manufactured in South Dakota. 

It is our policy to have our major testimony presented before your 
committee in Washington so as to reserve the maximum amount of 
time for our producer members to appear here today. We wish to 
extend our thanks and appreciation to the committee for coming out 
to South Dakota where farmers could have this opportunity to testify. 

I wish to take only a minute or two to outline the summary of our 
position and then I would like to file a brief for the written record. 

We are concerned with all farm commodities but primarily with 
dairying. The dairy farmers were first to feel the brunt of the new 
flexible program. While many people and some organizations talk 
ibout the success of the program, the facts are these: 

(1) Butter today is selling for less money both in New York and 
Chicago than it did a year ago. 

(2) The Government bought butter, cheese, or dried milk every day 
last. week. 

Although the farmer has taken a big cut in his take-home pay from 
dairy products, the flexible program is not solving the problem. 
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Our members feel that the only solution to the dairy problem is a 
compensatory payment to producers at 100 percent or Pull parity and 
a free market price on the product. The cost can be controlled by 
placing a top limit on compensatory payments for dairy products to 
any one producer, which should also include payments under price 
support for other products. 

As a processor and distributor of fluid milk, we are astonished by 
two things in particular: 

(1) The ever-increasing families that are cutting down on milk 
purchases because of low incomes; and 

(2) The large number of schools not participating in the school- 
milk programs. 

A school superintendent told us just last week that so many of his 
children could not afford 8 cents per half a pint, that they did not want 
to embarrass them by putting in a milk program. So he was not 
going to participate in the program. What is the remedy? 

To remedy the first, we suggest a food stamp plan to assist low- 
income families to secure adequate milk for their children. 

The second condition could be improved by making the administra- 
tion of the school-milk program more simplified. 

In summary, agriculture is in a crisis. Many young farmers, veter- 
ans of recent wars, should be here today to tell their story, but they 
are already liquidated and have moved on in search of work. We 
must lose no time if we wish a program to save the family farmer in 
this country. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you be able to furnish us the information 
as to what you did pay a pound for butterfat, if you were buying 
butte fat, or what did you pay a pound or for 100-pound weight of 

5 percent butterfat milk in February of 1954, and what are you now 
me ying ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. We are paying approximately 12 to 15 cents a pound 
less today than we were paying in February 1954. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that on the hundred-pound weight ? 

Mr. Witson. That is on the butterfat. 

Senator Turn. And you do not buy whole milk? 

Mr. Witson. We buy whole milk under a milk marketing order for 
processing fluid milk. Of course, what goes into the bottles, that is 
pretty well protected. They have a price support program at around 
$4.40 for that. The rest of it is sold around $2.90 for manufacturing. 
Senator Ture. What is your fluid milk market ? 

Mr. Wuson. Our fluid milk market ? 

Senator Tuy. Where are you delivering milk? You have a milk 
der. It must be Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Witson. Aberdeen and Mitchell. 

Senator Tuyr. Aberdeen and Mitchell ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

Senator Tye. That is where you have the orders? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes. 

Senator Ture. That is $4.40 a hundredweight ? 

Mr. Wiison. Approximately $4.40. It varies between $4.24 and 
$4.40. That is 3.5 milk. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY DWyTE WILSON, GENERAL MANAGER, Equity UNION 
CREAMERIES, ABERDEEN, 8, Dak. 


For the record, I am Dwyte Wilson, general manager of the Equity Union 
Creameries, Inc., with the general offices at Aberdeen, 8S. Dak. The Equity Union 
Creameries is a dairy processing and marketing cooperative with over 10,000 
active producer members. It is affiliated with the Farmers Union. 

It is the hope of members of the Equity Union Creameries that we can replace 
the present price support program with a compensatory payment program and 
a food stamp plan. Our organization feels that such a support program would 
be a decided improvement over the present program. 

First, it might be worthwhile to examine how we have come down from parity 
prices in 1952 to 75 percent of parity at the present time. 

We did not have any serious surplus problem on January 1, 1952. Farmers 
had produced about 115 billion pounds of milk in 1952 and it had cleared the 
markets at about 100 percent of parity on the average. 

Government holdings at the end of 1952, totaled only 2.7 million pounds. 

Although there was only 94 million pounds of butter in the price support 
inventory in March 1953, Secretary Benson began talking about the large sur- 
pluses and for a time threatened to reduce the supports from 90 percent of parity. 

Finally, he was prevailed upon to retain the 90 percent supports for another 
vear beginning April 1, 1953. He warned, however, that the dairy industry must 
get its house in order. 

Whether intentionally or not, this talk and action caused uncertainty and 
tended to depress the markets. The talk of surpluses and the hint of a support 
cut to come in 1954 certainly had a weakening effect upon the market. It could 
not help weakening both the current and the future market. 

The Secretary’s actions also tended, whether intentionally or not, to build up 
surpluses and to hoard them. 

Although there was ample precedent and authority and available funds, there 
was little attempt made to move the dairy stocks into use. Donations of butter 
for welfare or relief totaled only 28 million pounds in 1953, according to testimony 
given by the Department before the Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Dairy products owned by CCC were not priced competitively to move them into 
the world markets. 

You will recall that a continual war of nerves was carried on in the newspapers 
regarding the surpluses and plans for their disposal. There were recurring plans 
for bargain sales, 2-for-1 sales, etc., etc. When Secretary Benson cut the support 
from 90 to 75 percent of parity, the housewife had heard so much about the 
bargain butter which was to come that she did not rush to buy, even when the 
price dropped a few cents. 

But the end of March 1954 the Secretary had built the butter surpluses to 
330 million pounds and had used this situation to discredit the 90-percent support 
program. 

Having done this and having been successful in beating down efforts in Congress 
to restore a higher level for dairy supports, the Secretary in late summer began a 
new strategy. Now the aim was to make the 75-percent supports look good. 

Where we had only given away 28 million pounds of butter in 1953, the policy 
changed and he gave away 207 million pounds in 1954. 

Apparently he tried to avoid further build-up of surpluses and showed consid- 
erable more energy in moving dairy products into consumption. 

It is very obvious that if the Secretary had used the same energy in avoiding 
surpluses and in disposing of dairy stocks under the 90-percent support program 
as he has under the 75-percent program, we would have had no serious dairy 
problem at all. 

A good deal of straining at statistics has been done to attempt to show that 
75-percent supports on dairy products are working out. 

Yet, it is a matter of record that national milk production in 1954 set an alltime 
record. Butter production was at a 10-year high, cheese production set an 
alltime record. 

Claims are made that butter consumption increased in 1954 by 4% percent per 
capita. This figure would sound more impressive if it was not known that the 
gain in consumption was achieved by giving away 12 percent of the butter 
production. 

The Government gave away 10 times as much cheese and 3 times as much dry 
milk in 1954 as in 1953. This program of increased giveaway is being con- 
tinued in 1955. 
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There is little doubt in my opinion that the 90-percent support program could 
have worked very effectively had there been a will to make it do so. 

The 75-percent support program has accomplished nothing in itself. Whatever 
gains have been made are explained entirely by the giveaway program. I do 
not say there was anything wrong with giving away the butter. I merely say 
that if it was proper to do so under the 75 percent of parity program, it should 
have been done under a 90-percent support program. 

While it is true a 90-percent program could be restored and run effectively 
under proper administration, there are several reasons why a production payment 
type of program would be more practical. 

It should be remembered that even under a 90-percent purchase type of 
program, the returns to farmers have fallen as low as 82 to 84 percent of parity. 

In contrast, a production payment type of support would assure that the 
producer would get the full benefit of the intended level of support. 

In addition it would make any large-scale purchase and storage by the 
Government unnecessary. 

A frequent criticism which we heard about the 90-percent support program 
was that it priced the dairy products out of the market, encouraged the use of 
substitutes, and reduced the per capita consumption. 

There is little evidence to substantiate this criticism. There is evidence that 
per capita food consumption has always been high at a time when farmers enjoyed 
100 percent of parity prices. This is undoubtedly because farm prosperity reflects 
itself quickly in added purchasing power in the cities and towns. 

We believe that use of production payments, by allowing the food to find its 
own level in the open market, would avoid the criticism that the products are 
being priced out of the market. We stand squarely behind a compensatory 
payment plan. 

The Cuarrman. We are now through our morning session. We 
will now start the afternoon session. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Brurrr. We are now ready to start on the county-chosen dele- 
gates. The time limit is 5 minutes. If you can do it in less, we would 
appreciate it very much. 

The CuHatrMAN. Five minutes forhow many? I notice that we have 
57 or more than that witnesses. Some counties have two witnesses. 

Mr. Bruerr. Some will not appear. So we will go through them 
pretty fast. We have a red light here. That red hght here. That 
red light indicates 4 minutes. 

The CHarrMan. We have 60 minutes to get to 4 o'clock. We have 
57 witnesses, that will mean a minute apiece. 

Mr. Brvuert. We will try and get them ground through by that tine. 

The CHarrMaAN,. All right. [ want you to know that we will stay 
as long as wecan. We have to leave this afternoon to go to that great 
State of North Dakota. 

Mr. Bruerr. What isthe matter with South Dakota? 

The CHatrmaNn. I would say that it is all right and so are the people. 

Mr. Bruetr. We will call on Beadle C ounty at this time. 

The Cuamman. I want to emphasize simply that we want to stay 
with you as long as we can. We want to hear all of the witnesses. 
We want to admonish them to bring us something new. 

Mr. Bruertr. I might warn the county delegates that. because of the 
time limit repetition will not be welcome and would serve no good 
purpose. We would like to have them all heard and do it in the 
shortest possible time. Beadle County will testify at this time. 


STATEMENT OF 0. V. OLSON, HURON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Otson. My name is O. V. Olson. Iam a farmer living 6 miles 
north of Huron in Beadle County, S. Dak. 

I was selected to represent Beadle County at this hearing by a group 
of farmers from the Farmers Union, the Farm Bureau, and the Grange 
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of Beadle County. And that included the presidents of those three 


organizations. 
Most of our thoughts have been mentioned before, and just briefly, 


the farmer being entitled to full parity. 

There are 1 or 2 things that we do mention that have not been men- 
tioned before. 

One of them is that we wish to commend the past 2 years practice of 
paying earned nonrecourse storage on resealed grain to the individual 


farmer. We do not believe that any period of storage should be con- 
sidered a part of parity and deducted or included as a part of any 


loan. 

Then we endorse the idea of the rental or diversion program. 

We do suggest this that no payment should be made if this land is 
grazed ora seed crop or hay is removed from that land. 

Then we suggest that diversion payments be limited to not over 


$9 000 for anyone farm. 
I shall file the report. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Olson is as follows :) 


My name is O. V. Olson. I am a farmer living 6 miles north of Huron in 
Beadle County, 8. Dak. 

I was selec ted to represent Beadle County at this hearing by a group of 
farmers from the Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, and the Grange of Beadle 
County. We believe that farmers are entitled to full parity on all farm products. 

Support loans should be continued for all storable crops. We do not believe 
that any period of storage should be considered a part of parity and deducted 
or included as a part of any loan. 

We wish to commend the past 2-year practice of paying earned nonrecourse 
storage on resealed grain to the individual farmer. Some surplus food crops 
and fibers are essential but no surplus should be allowed to depress the price 
to the extent that the producer is bankrupt or destroyed. 

There are but two ways to manage surplus. Use and market more, or produce 
less. While we are enlarging our markets and uses it is necessary that we 
curtail production. 

Acreage and bushel allotments and marketing quotas are a partial solution, 
but they leave the problem of diverted acres. To assist in this problem we 
urge that payments be made for retiring these diverted acres of cropland to 
soil-building and soil-conserving crops, such as trees, legumes, alfalfa, brome, 
and other adapted grasses and grass mixtures. 

This program would store fertility in the soil available for quick use when 
needed. Such a program is in the public interest and deserves its support. 

Maintaining and building a production soil for future generations is not alone 
the responsibility of the farmer, but must be shared by the consuming public. 
*ayment should be large enough to be attractive, at least equal to the equivalent 
cash rent, for the average of the previous 5 years. 

No payment should be made if this land is grazed or a seed crop or hay is 
removed. 

Additional payment should be provided for planting or seeding under ACP 
division payments should be limited to $2,000 on any 1 farm. 

We believe that bushel allotments rather than acres alone will be more 
effective in managing surplus crops. 

Renewed effort should be made to dispose of surplus wheat and other surplus 
farm products by making it easier through credit and other arrangements for 
foreign countries to get our surplus products. 

We should also offer free our surpluses to the needy people in Iron Curtain 
countries. 

There is also a tremendous need for more accurate information to the con- 
suming public as to the problems and the nature of the business of farming. 

We need more research for expanding crop uses and markets. 


The CHairman. Thank you. May I state this, that in the rear of 
the hall there is a young lady who will take any statements which are 
to be incoroprated in the record and I can assure you that these state- 
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ments will be printed in the record as though the witnesses had ap- 
peared individually to recite them. 

Mr. Tiur. We will now hear from Campbell County. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to file at this time a statement on 
behalf of Mr. James H. Lemmon, president of the National Wool 
Marketing Corp., and to ask that it appear in connection with the 
organization testimony in the record, 

I have two individual statements, also, one by Mr. Lawrence Hagen, 
of Wallace, S. Dak., and one from Mr. Orvall Allen, of Wanblee, 
S. Dak., which I will ask to appear at this point in the record. 

The CHArrMan. That is so ordered. 

(The prepared statements referred to above are as follows :) 


FILep BY JAMES H. LEMMON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING 
CorpP., LEMMON, S. DAK. 


STATEMENT 


The National Wool Marketing Corp. is composed of and wholly owned by 21 

grower-owned State marketing associations. More than 80,000 grower mem- 
bers are marketing their wool through our organization during this year of 1955. 
Here in South Dakota, some 8,000 grower members market through our organiza- 
tion. 
We take this opportunity to thank this committee, and through it the United 
States Senate, for the passage of the Wool Act of 1954. The benefits of this 
legislation are already apparent to the domestic wool producers and we believe 
they will become increasingly apparent to both the Government and the indus- 
try as the act gets into full operation. 

In the inauguration of any new Government support program there are time- 
lags between beginning the program and getting the benefits directly to the 
growers. However, the industry and the Government are proceeding in a man- 
ner which we believe will accomplish the purposes your committee had in mind 
when it adopted the legislation. 

Under the new Wool Act, not a single pound of domestic wool is going into 
the hands of the Government as a result of the support program, The wool 
already in Government hands, some 150 million pounds prior to the inauguration 
of this program, has hung over the market with a depressing effect, we feel. We 
feel additionally that now that the Government has announced a program of 
disposal of Government stocks of wool on an orderly basis, that a portion of 
this depressant effect on the market will be removed although it can never be 
fully removed until all of the wool in Government hands is disposed of. 

Growers are marketing this year in a depressed wool market but it is a free 
market for the disposition of domestically produced wool. Growers will not 
receive any payment benefits under the act until at least mid-1956 but at that 
time the benetits of this type of support program will become very evident. 

Under provisions of the act which permit the industry to promote the sale 
of its products, namely lamb and wool, we feel that the industry will receive 
au large additional benefit if not the greatest benefit from the act as adopted 
by the Congress. We are very happy to report that the industry, as a whole, 
has seen fit to join together in the formation of an organization to earry out 
the provision of this section 708 of the act, that the growers of the United States 
have approved a new promotion program, and that the growers are at this time 
cooperating with the Department of Agriculture in setting up a grower promo- 
tion program which we hope to have in effect shortly after the first of the year. 

We would like, at this point, to compliment the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture for their cooperation with the industry in working out the prob- 
lems of inaugurating the program under the provisions of the new act. 

By these statements we do not wish to give the impression that Utopia has 
been achieved by the enactment of the Wool Act of 1954, for the industry still 
feels that the best way to achieve the proper amount of American production 
of wool for the needs of the country in its civilian economy and military plans, 
would be the establishment of an adequate tariff to protect the American stand- 
ard of living against importation of products produced with cheap labor in 
other countries. However, recognizing the problems faced by the Congress in 
world affairs as well as domestic problems, we believe this committee and the 
Congress did enact the best possible legislation under those circumstances. 
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We are, of course, quite concerned over the disposal of the Government stock- 
pile of wood, for so long as this remains in Government hands we know that it 
will have a very depressing effect upon the American market for the American 
grower. We are more concerned about the plight of the American textile in- 
dustry at this point in that the American manufacturer is the only market for 
American-produced wool. Increasing imports of foreign textiles are forcing 
more and more American textile mills out of business and narrowing the market 
for the American woolgrower. We hope the Congress will seriously consider 
this effect in any legislation proposed to deal with tariffs and/or customs col- 
lections. It is our understanding that our Government is proposing that negotia- 
tions be undertaken in the near future for the possible reduction of duties on 
imported woolen yarns. Certainly such action would increase the imports of 
those yarns and would again narrow the market for American produced wool. 

We are glad to have had this opportunity to express our thanks to your com- 
mittee and to assure you that our portion of the industry is working with might 
and main to make the program as successful as possible. Recognizing that the 
Wool Act calls for an entirely new and perhaps experimental operation of the 
support program, we hope that through our experiences your committee may 
have arrived at some methods which could even be adapted to the benefits of 
other American farm commodities. We hope that this committee will continue 
its interest in the wool-producing industry of the United States and will watch 
the operation of the new program. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED By LAWRENCE HAGEN, WALLACE, S. DAK. 


In regard to the farm problem, I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
asking for or passing laws for 75 or 90 percent parity will not bring the desired 
price, we must recognize that fact that production must be held somewhere near 
effective demand, and the farm program should be gotten out of party politics. 

To illustrate, I will give some figures on hog prices over the last 10 years. 

In 1945 production was around 85 to 90 million and brought $14 to $15 per 
hundredweight ; then hog numbers went down to around 83 million and this to- 
gether with the ending of the war shot hogs up $27 to $29 by the fall of 
1947-48. Then production went up again until by 1951 around 100 million hogs 
were grown and in spite of the Korean War hogs went to $15 and ranged from 
$15 to $22 till 1952 when production was again down to below 90 million and 
together with ending of war in Korea—or in spite of it—price again jumped up 
to a high of $27 in early 1954. 

Then a lot of farmers were going to make more money by raising more hogs 
so this year hog numbers are again up around 100 million and doubtless you 
all know the effect on prices. 

Suggested remedy: That as much publicity as possible be given to help get 
and hold hog numbers near the effective demand, thus being able to use the prod- 
uct at a fair price. 

To help accomplish this and to help the small farmer, as government claims is 
their aim, a percentage of or all of the difference between what hogs sell for and 
the price that is set would be paid to the farmer on the first 50 or 75 hogs raised, 
then anyone wanting to raise a lot would be free to do so, but there would be 
some incentive to hold production near what may be needed in this country. 

I realize, of course, that the figures mentioned may not be practical to use 
but my idea is in some way to influence production without making it too profit- 
able for large-scale operators as is the case now with wheat and perhaps also 
to some extent with corn. 

I dislike very much any Government payments but it seems that there is no 
other way to get things stabilized. 


WANBLEE, S. Dak., October 24, 1955. 
Senator Munpr, 
Administration Building, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 

Dear Sir: I am writing in regard to a future farm program. Wheat allot- 
ment and price support are my main interests. 

Wheat allotment as it is now has several faults: 

Fault No. 1: All surplus wheat is Government property, is stored at Govern- 
ment expense, and most of the loss is Government loss. 
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Fault No. 2: A crop failure would almost cause a famine for the little farmer 
in localities where the failure occurs. 

Fault No.3: It takes a large staff to administer it. 

Fault No. 4: Acreage allotment on the land is putting a big premium on 
lands that have allotments; on which in turn is forcing the little farmer out of 
business, doesn’t give a young man a chance to start farming, and eventually 
will cause an unemployment situation. 

My idea for a future farm program would be allotment in bushels instead of 
acres. The farmer could raise all the wheat he wanted but could sell only his 
allotted bushels and must store the balance on the farm at his expense. This 
would be an ever-normal granary at no expense to the Government, also in case 
of crop failure the farmer would have wheat to sell up to his allotted bushels. 

Allotted bushels should go with the family instead of the land. When any 
person is done with their allotment such as to give up farming, death or any 
other reason the allotted bushels should go back into reserve to be issued to new 
farmers after they have proved to a committee they are eligible farmers. This 
would stop big moneyed operators from getting bigger but also gives the young 
farmers a chance to start. 

I have given this considerable thought and have been closely associated with 
AAA, PMA, and ASC for around 15 years and at present I am the chairman of 
the Washabaugh County ASC. 

Orval ALLEN, 


STATEMENT OF PETER C. MEYER 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I believe I have a little 
suggestion, anyhow, I am just. out of the REEVICR, not too many years, 
5 years, to be exact. And I started farming 2 years ago. 

I believe in smaller acres and a fixed price at the terminals. 

In that way the farmer has a little bit of the burden to carry, in- 
stead of going tothe Senate and the House. I think the farmers should 
bear a little in mind that they have to cut out a little acreage and 
raise a few extra head of pork less. And they should also bear in 
mind in order to get any price, if we have a few less, we can get it. 
Otherwise, we will not have it, and prices at the terminals, at the ele- 
vators, and on perishables and all of that stuff should be fixed, so that 
it is premium quality grains, premium quality hogs, and premium qual- 
ity of everything, fruits, or what have you. 

I thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuver. Spink County is next, Ben Radcliffe. 


STATEMENT OF BEN RADCLIFFE, HITCHCOCK, S. DAK. 


Mr. Rapciirre. Senator Carl Mundt, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. My name is Ben Radcliffe. 
[ operate a 700-acre livestock and grain farm in Spink County and 
am currently serving as State represe entative from that county. Spink 
County is located in : the northern part of our State, and is the greatest 
spring wheat producing county in South Dakota. It also rates high 
in the production of livestock and livestock products. 

I am filing with the committee, copies of a list of recommendations 
adopted by ‘the farm organizations of Spink County, which I will 
enlarge upon, as well as make some observations of my own. 

About 2 years ago, on October 13, 1953, I was privileged to appear 
along with other residents of our State before the House Agriculture 
Committee in Watertown, S. Dak., under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman Clifford Hope. 
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At that time we were apprehensive about the new administration’s 
farm policy which embraced a flexible-type support program designed 
to bring farm marketing nearer in line with the free market and to 
discourage the so-called inefficient farmer from remaining on the 
land. 

Just how far this policy, if implemented, would cut back the in- 
come of South Dakota farmers was a matter of speculation, but even 
the most optimistic analysis conceded some reduction in income. 

Today, some 2 years later, we know that farm income from the 
marketing of grain has dropped millions of dollars annually as a 
result of the flexible support program coupled with acreage restric- 
tions. Moreover the features of the program designed to trim off 
the inefficient or part-time farmer, seem to have misfired and ex- 
ploded in the lap of the family farmer, who is the backbone of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

As a solution to the current farm price squeeze, the first step we 
must take is to realistically face up to the fact that the American 
farmer is in grave trouble today. A farm crisis exists which might 
well spread throughout our whole economy. I believe that emer- 
gency methods should be used now to restore farm income to an ade- 
quate level. 

Production payments or 90 percent commodity-credit support loans, 
or both, should be employed if necessary to put agriculture back on 
its feet. Whatever methods are used should deal directly with the 
producer himself and should not be a subsidy to the processor or mid- 
dleman on the assumption that they will in turn pass the price advan- 
tage on to the farmer. 

After farm income has been restored we should launch a long- 
range program geared to an expanding economy. The farmers of 
my county object to the use of the new parity formula which computes 
parity on the average prices received by farmers over the past 10 
years. 

Under this plan, the case of an expanding economy and rising costs, 
farm purchasing power would be lagging far behind current farm 
expense, which would be an economic disadvantage to agriculture. 
Parity should be determined by computing actual current cost of 
production based on the cost of a family-type farm. 

Commodity credit loans should be restored to not less than 90 
percent of parity on all grains with more emphasis on quality. More 
consideration should be given to the market depressing effect of 
imported grain from Canada. Especially when Canadian grain is 
selling on United States markets for less than the support price paid 
to our farmers. 

We approve of the present wool program and recommend serious 
consideration of extending production payments to livestock and 
other livestock products. 

We see absolutely no justification for reducing support prices when 
production restrictions are applied. Quite the contrary should be 
the case, some supplementary income should be made available to 
the farmer, such as a rental plan for idled acres. 

We believe consideration should be given to a conser vation acreage 
reservoir program which would allow farmers to rent their unneeded 
acres to the Federal Government and adopt maximum soil-conserva- 
tion methods on this idled land. 
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We would like to see an entire new approach made to the problem 
of maintaining parity of income for agriculture. Farmers’ income 
should be considered more in the light of take-home pay or net profit 
remaining after all cost and expenses have been met. 

When farmers are requested to restrict production they are imme- 
diately faced with a corresponding cut in income. This is what has 
happened to the American farmer today. 

Serious consideration should be given to the philosophy of increas- 
ing support prices when acreage restrictions are enforced, so that 
farm income could be maintained. This method has long been used 
by labor to maintain take-home pay in the face of labor surpluses 
which have been dissolved in shorter-hour workweeks, with the same 
take-home pay for workers. A similar program might well be 
employed in agriculture in the face of present commodity surpluses, 
to maintain net income for farmers. 

In brief summary then, let us have a first-aid type program now 
to revive starved farm income. Having accomplished that, inaugurate 
an aggressive farm program dedicated to maintaining farm purchas- 
ing power consistent with agriculture’s fair share of the national 
income. 

Thank you. 

(The letter dated October 13, 1955, presented by Mr. Radcliffe, is 
as follows:) 


REDFIELD, 8S. DAK., October 138, 1955. 
CHARLES BRUETT, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Pierre, S. Dak, 

Dear Mr. Bruerr: I am forwarding copies of the farm problems discussed 
by a group of farmers representing the different agricultural organizations 
in Spink County. 

The problems discussed varied from price of products to how best to solve 
management problems. 

The group as a whole agreed: When costs are out of balance with income 
it works a hardship on that individual. 

The group felt they did not have the answers to many problems. They 
thought the wool program was a good one. They were especially concerned 
about the income for an average living. They agreed conditions change and 
a change in production had to follow. 

After considerable discussion the group agreed on the following recommenda- 
tions to be submitted to the Senate hearing: 

1. The loan price support should be continued as it is a very good part of 
the farm program. 

2. All farm commodities under price supports when delivered to Government 
storage sites should be properly cleaned to eliminate weed, seed, dirt, foreign 
matter, ete. This would give more storage space for products and enhance the 
keeping quality of the stored product. The cost of this additional service to be 
paid to the producer. 

8. Price-support program should be based on a quality basis; with more 
differential between the top and lower grades. This would encourage produc- 
tion of higher quality products. 

4. A new parity should be used: It should be based on the current cost of 
production, not the past average of prices. Because the farmer would be selling 
on a past average price and buying on the current price. Thus he would be 
selling at a disadvantage to his production costs. This would keep costs in line 
with income on a current basis. 

5. A better information program should be used: To explain to the consumer 
the average operating costs for the products the farmer produces. When the 
public understands the farm costs, they will better understand the farm problems. 

6. Needs better advertising program on our products: Farmers are asked to 
pay for advertising without being able to say what the price of it will sell for. 

In manufactured products, the costs are figured and the sale price is computed. 
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When figuring costs for the farm products the average cost of production is 


not always reflected in the sale price. Costs should be computed on the family- 
type farm. 


The group also submitted this problem for consideration: In industry when 


a man works less hours, his pay is increased to stabilize his take-home pay at 
a satisfactory income level. 


In relationship, if a farmer is expected to take a decrease in acreage, he in 
turn should receive a corresponding increase in price so as to stabilize his 


take-home pay; same as industry. This would maintain the farmers buying 
power. 


The group felt that is the basic difficulty in the farm program. Acreage is 
reduced, prices are reduced, which reflects a decrease in the farmer’s income. 
He has obligations to fulfill, debts to pay, and he has to have enough income 
to cover his expenses and give him a living wage. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH P. SORENSEN, 
County Agent, Secretary for the County Meeting. 

Senator Younc. What percent of the wheat grown in your county 
is spin-coated ? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. Have we been cut as to marketing quotas? 

Senator Youne. What percent of the wheat that is seeded in your 
county is the kind you call spin-coated ? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I would have to make a guess at that. I would say 
probably less than 5 percent of the wheat produced in our county. 

Senator Youne. What is that selling for, above or below? 

Mr. Rapvcuirre. That depends on which market you are talking 
about. In part of our county that has consistently raised that over the 
last 8 or 10 years, apparently the elevators in that area have found 
a market for that kind of wheat, and it has in the past year and I be- 
lieve this year sold at a higher premium, at a higher price than other 
spring whe: ats. 

However, in surrounding markets the influence has been felt of the 
decision of the Department of Agriculture to hold down the support 
price on that grain for another year, and that has taken a 10- to 20- 
cent beating right now. an 

Senator Younc. The millers do not believe it is of too high a 
quality, generally. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is what we were told. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Would you favor a plan to pay a premium for 
those who produce millable wheat in contrast to that which is used 
for chicken feed ? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. Yes, Senator, being from one of the great big spring 
wheat- producing areas I, naturally, propose that kind of a program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Tour. Henry Kattke of Oldham. 

Senator Munpr. While this witness is coming to the stand, Par 
Thye and Senator Holland read the statement that is by Mr. James 
Lemmon, the president of the National Wool Marketing Corp. In the 
interest of fair play, since our committee and the Congress have both 
come into criticism today, and very legitimate criticism, they thought 
that I should read two paragraphs of this, because we seem to have «7 
happy group of farmers, so ) far as the wool people are concerned, and 
Mr. Lemmon speaks for all. 
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We take this opportunity to thank this committee, and through it the United 
States Senate, for the passage of the Wool Act of 1954. The benefits of this 
legislation are already apparent to the domestic wool producers and we believe 
they will become increasingly apparent to both the Government and the indus- 
try as the act gets into full operation. 

We would like, at this point, to compliment the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture for their cooperation with the industry in working out the 
problems of inaugurating the program under the provisions of the new act. 


I thought that I should just mention that. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KATTKE, OLDHAM, S. DAK. 


Mr. Karrxe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : Object : For the United 
States Government to keep a 1-year supply of food and fiber in storage 
thereby utilizing the present storage facilities and a proportionate 
amount of stored grain. This grain would be kept in the interests of 
national defense and for other emergencies. Existing regulations 
regarding storage construction on the farm will be maintained with the 
exception of the farmer with nocash. His situation will be alleviated 
by atlowing him to use 10 percent of his loan for construction purposes. 

Fix all acreage controls at present status as a basis for the new pro- 
gram. Existing records of cultivated land would be used and utilized 
in the new setup. Selection of crops and planting of crops will be 
entirely up to the farmer. 

All grain grown on any farm under the program is eligible for 100 
percent parity support up to a loan of $10,000 which would be the 
maximum amount of any loan. The farmer would be responsible for 
the quality of the grain under mortgage. This would eliminate all 
extraneous cost to the Government. 

Any farmer desiring a loan must take 1 percent of his existing 
cultivated acreage out of production for each $1,000 he borrows. 
The land must stay out of production to facilitate the farmers’ re- 
maining eligible for another loan the following year. The 1-percent 
figure could be regulated up or down by officials as the market war- 
ranted. Purchase agreement contracts would be let under the same 
arrangements. 

Land taken out of production under the program would be tax 
exempt or double tax exempt providing arrangements could be made. 

Delivery of grain under loan would be staggered. Ten percent 
of the mortgaged grain would be delivered each month beginning 1 
year from the loan date thereby emptying bins before the next har- 
vest thus necessitating a maximum of 2 years storage on the farm. 

Grain would be qualified for loan by the elevator agent who will 
eventually accept the grain for delivery. Grain upon delivery would 
be property of Uncle Sam and the proceeds from the actual sale would 
be forwarded to him through his agricultural agents. 

One hundred percent of parity would be paid to any farmer par- 
ticipating in the program. Instead of the Government paying 100 
percent of parity or over and the farmer receiving 90 percent or less 
it would be a direct deal. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Call the next witness, please. 

Mr. Tuvr. We will next hear from Brookings County, Mr. Al- 
baugh. 
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STATEMENT OF BERT ALBAUGH, BROOKINGS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Atpaveu. My name is Bert Albaugh. This report is a result 
of a meeting in the county both of the Farm Bureau, the union, and 
members otherwise. 

We unanimously agree to acreage reductions of basic crops by re- 
moving a percentage “of all cropland from production. The reduc- 
tions to be compulsory and nationwide. For example, this implies 
that corn acreage reductions apply to all areas raising corn and not 
be restricted to areas on the so-called Corn belt. The aver age pro- 
ductive capacity of the land to determine the basis for reduction. 

We also felt the promotion of irrigable and submarginal land 
should not be promoted at this time, but at such time as supply and de- 
mand warrants. Basic research, however, should be continued in these 
areas. 

We feel that since Congress tolerates increased incomes from labor 
industry and for Congress, that the farmer also feels that he is 
entitled to his fair share of the national income for his labor and his 
investments. 

The continuance of Commodity Credit Corporation was encour- 
aged with emphasis to be placed on farm storage. Farm storage pay- 
ments to be equal to those received by local and terminal elevator plus 
handling charges. 

We urged that arrangements be made whereby commodities from 
the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit C orporation bin sites be made available at a 
reasonable price to livestock feeders, when such commodities cannot 
be obtained locally. To further clarify my point: Government corn 
was available to the bin sites at $1.87 per bushel. I’m sure you real- 
ize that this high price will result in the corn remaining at the bin site 
when some local livestock feeders are desperately in need of corn. 
This price of $1.87 includes the support price, plus storage costs, inter- 
est and handling cost. We recommend that the storage and handling 
charges on this corn, should be dropped to make available to the 
livestock feeders a supply of corn at a reasonable price. 

We urged an unbiased study of agricultural markets for whole- 
sale and retail profits, for the purpose of determining the margin 
between the producer and consumer, which we felt was too wide. 

We also urge and insist that farmers need an actual 100 percent 
parity. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 


Mr. Tuur. We will now hear from the representative of Douglas 
County. 


STATEMENT OF JOHANNES VANDER TWIN, HARRISON, S. DAK. 


Mr. VAnpveR Twin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Douglas County 


ASC, Farmers Union, and Weed Board, go on record favoring the 
following: 


1. PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


We request 100 percent parity on all nonperishable commodities, 
and 90 percent on all perishable commodities. We are definitely op- 
posed to the sliding scale. 
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2. ALLOTMENTS 


First choice: We recommend bushel allotments rather than acreage 
allotments on the total cropland. This would keep all surplus on the 
farm where needed. Grain would be marketed by cards or books in 
the same order as marketing quotas, and no more grain released than 
the Govenment can use for home consumption and exports. 

Second choice: We recommend an attractive incentive payment for 
the take-out acres to encourage more farmers to take part in the 
program. And not to put any soil- -depleting crops in such acres. Also 
not to be allowed to harvest a crop for hay, seed, or pasture, off take- 
out acres. We recommend a limit of $2 ,000 on this practice. 


3. TOTAL SUPPORT PRICE 


We recommend that no loans be made to any one farmer or cor- 
poration to the excess of $40,000 in any one crop year. 


4. IMPORTS 


We are definitely opposed to imports of grain in such amounts to 
the extent that it hurts our market. 


5. REGARD TO SCS APPROPRIATIONS 


If 5 percent more money is needed by the SCS that money should 
be appropriated directly to it rather than be taken out of ASC funds 
in each county. The SCS has its own technical responsibility in 
earth moving, and funds should be appropriated directly for that 
purpose. In Douglas County the SCS was given $1,965 for tec ‘hnical 
assistance. The total allocation for practices for which the SCS is 
responsible is $9,000. So instead of getting 5 percent for its tech- 
nical assistance it is getting 21.8 percent. The 5 percent on $9,000 
would only be $450, instead of that figure, it is $1,965. 


& WEED PROGRAM 


We definitely urge and recommend reinstatement of noxious weed 
practice in ACP program, which is more adaptable than in 1955 
program, for the 1956 program year. We also recommend that the 
weed program be edministeree by ASC, instead of the county weed 


boar a. 
7. LIVESTOCK PRICES 


We definitely urge that Congress take action and put on a floor of 
$18 for No. 1 hogs, and for cattle a floor of $25. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuur. We will next hear from Clark County, Mr. Hurlbert. 


STATEMENT OF ROY 0. HURLBERT, RAYMOND, S. DAK. 


Mr. Hurtserr. Senator Ellender and members of the committee, 
I am Roy Hurlbert, Clark County. We have a program, I and my 
neighbors and interested farmers, that we have developed. 

It is rather semicomplete, but it follows repetition somewhat of 
different things that have been advocated here today. 


in 
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I have filed the brief with the lady at the door. I do not believe 
in fairness to those who come on that: E will take any. more time. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Roy O. HURLBERT, RAYMOND, 8S. DAK. 
PREFACE 


I, Roy. O, Hurlbert, was born in 1896 on a.farm which I now own and operate 
north of Raymond, in Clark County, S. Dak. I lived on this farm. continuously 
from birth until a year ago when I formed a partnership with my son and I 
took up my residence in Raymond. I am a graduate of South Dakota: State 
College, veteran of World War I, served on the local board of education for 25 
years, was township treasurer for 19 years, helped to develop the original farm 
program in 1933, and served as county chairman of the old AAA for 11 years. 
I am at present State senator representing Clark and Spink Counties. 

I realize that a national plan to. be workable and fair to all the American 
people must apply to all sections of the United States and must be partially 
self-supporting for the grain farmer. 

My plan is briefly this:. Figure out for each farm in the Nation (this can be 
done from the records of the present program) the average acres devoted to 
grain crops for the last 3 years; from our Government statisticians, determine 
the percent of overproduction for these same 3 years. Now give each farmer 
an allotment for grain crops equal to his total average grain cropme less the 

ercentage of determined overproduction less 5 percent (this 5 percen® will help 
take up the accumulated surplus together with the fact that the cropped acres 
will be the better cropland and perhaps heavier fertilized). : 

The two crops of corn and wheat shall have their own special allotment which 
comes out of the tetal farm grain acreage allotments. These 2 allotments shall 
be determined as in the past, again,taking into consideration the fact that having 
a limited allotment, the better land plus extra fertilizer will be used on these 
2 crops. 

Lt will be compulsory for the farm to stay within their corn and wheat allot: 
ments or be subject to extremely heavy penalties as in the past or as deter 
mined. <All other parts of the program shall be voluntary, subject to the 
penalty of inability to obtain price supports if the total allotments are not 
adhered to. 

Anyone staying within their allotments shall be eligible for loan or purchase 
by the Government at 100 percent of parity. This applies to all grains. 

Anyone not. staying within their allotments shall be subject to the penalties 
as are determined for corn and wheat and will have to sell these other grains ar 
feed them and it is not the responsibility of the Government if they lose money 
or are bankrupt. 

This percentage acres, the difference. between the average cropland acres and 
the total grain acres, cannot be used to harvest any small-grain crop, but may 
be used for pasture, hay, trees, fallow, or any other nongrain crops as Jong as it 
conforms to good soil conservation measures as it is to be remembered that it is 
only a matter of time before we will need all possible production because of the 
fast rate of increase in population. There shall be no payment for these per- 
centage acres as such, but should it be deemed that for conservation reasons 
there should be special work done on these acres it shall be the duty of the Soil 
Conservation Service to handle reimbursement of this from moneys appropriated 
by Congress. 

If this plan for small grain is adopted, I do not believe that it will be neces- 
sary, after things get squared away, to have any other support program for live- 
stock or their products, but -in the meantime authorize and demand that the 
Secretary of Agriculture purchase (but not store) perishable commodities, but 
not wait (as he has done in the present hog emergency) until the producers are 
bankrupt 

My plan would be to take peanuts out of the list_of basic commodities, to 
leave the present plan intact for tobacco, and to devote more research on the 
cotton program until something better shows up. 

In regard to the present surplus of farm products, an honest, nonpolitical effort 
should be made to sell this abroad and after this program I have submitted is 
in Operation, our surplus wheat and feed grains should be put on the local 
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markets in competition with the noncooperators’ grain even though this would 
mean $1 wheat or $0.75 corn. 

To protect and encourage the family-size farm the total amount of grain on 
which the Government shall be obligated to support advance loans to any one 
person or corporation shall be limited to $20,000. 


Mr. Tuvur. We will now hear from Donald Jerrett, of Britton, 
S. Dak. 


. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD JERRETT, BRITTON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Jerrerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I think 
practically everything I have to offer today has been covered. 

There is one thing. I would like to bring out at this time. 

All of last year I was in the Army and stationed in Korea, I did 
not realize until after I had gotten over there just how bad off some 
people in the world are, because there are a lot of people practically 
starving to death over there. 

At the time I was there—it also came out in the papers—I think 
we gave a grant of $800 million or something like that to Korea to 
help them out in the AFAK or something of that order. Seeing all 
of these people starving to death, and with this surplus of wheat, I 
was just wondering why there could not be more done to give them 
more wheat by selling it to them or something. 

[ think it was in October and November of last year they had quite 
a little squabble over there about the money situation—that is, the 
Korean’s money, which seemed to have become inflated. And the way 
we got our money to pay our Korean laborers was to offer the Amer- 
ican dollar on the market there and sell it to the Korean Government 
and get their won to pay these houseboys and laborers that we were 
using to take the place of our boys over there so that we would not have 
to use so many boys. 

They could not seem to come to an agreement. 

I see now where they passed, I believe, some legislation, or the 
Department of Agriculture has taken some action and is beginning 


to sell some of the wheat’ for their dollar, so that we can use their 
dollars in their country for whatever is necessary. 

That is fine. Iam glad to hear it. | 

There are many people hungry in the Orient and in many other a 
places in the world. 

It is like anything else. After you get a horse started, he sort of [ 
loiters along the way, nibbling at grass. I think it would be fine if V 
you would kind of prod them along a little bit and get more of that a 
done. 

If we can establish more of a world market I think that we can get ( 
rid of a Jot of this extra grain and at the same time help our situation a 
here. I just do not know how to do that. There have been many l¢ 


suggestions here today. 
There has been this world deal where we have a two-price plan, 
more or less, in effect. It is pretty early to tell yet how that will work. fi 


Maybe that would help. aul 
I have heard several complaints from fellows up there that have th 
read up on it that our products are too high for the world market, ~ 

that they were competing with Canadian grain coming down here. 
ane 


They can raise it so much cheaper than we can. 


de 
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Maybe if we put a little bit of a two-price plan into effect, we could 
get the grain out on the world market and get rid of some of this, 
until the time in 1975 or somewhere in there, when we are supposed 
to have a population increased enough to more or less take care of our 
food supply. 

That is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuur. We will next hear from Bennett County. 


STATEMENT OF CECIL L. McCUE, MARTIN, S. DAK. 


Mr. McCur. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, | am representing three counties here—Barrett, Shannon, 
and Washabaugh. 

On September 15, 1955, a group of farmers from these counties met 
for the purpose of discussing farm problems, and to present our views 
before the Senate agriculture hearing to be held at Brookings, S. Dak.., 
October 27, 1955. After considerable discussion we feel that under 
the large surpluses of commodities present allotment program is the 
be ’ way to reduce these reserves with the following provisions: 

That all commodities be supported at 90 percent of parity on the 
basis of the old parity formula. 

That because of the fact that there is no great surplus of high 
qui ality Red wheat and other wheat used for processing of foods con- 
sideration be given to a substantial differential in price supports 
between high-quality, desirable milling wheat and that of feed wheat 
and other inferior grades. Therefore, we feel that the present pre- 
miums which are being paid, amounting to 9 cents per bushel on winter 
wheat, up to 17.4 percent protein, and 12 percent per bushel on spring 
wheat be raised to a comparable basis with what is being paid by the 
millers for such high protein wheat with desirable milling qualities, 
which is in short supply. 

3. Due to the fact that planting in excess of allotments is contribut- 
ing greatly to the wheat surplus, we recommend a more severe penalty 
be imposed on those who do not comply with their allotments, the 
penalty to be imposed on the following basis: The actual yield per 
<_< for the farm times acreage in excess of his allotment. 

That farmers be paid a greater incentive payment for soil- 
building practices, thereby eliminating such land from production 
which would otherwise be used for produci ing crops of which there is 
a surplus, 

Senator Munpr. I have one question; you come from Bennett 
County. I had several letters before the hearing from farmers out 
around Martin, who raised the special problem as to the summer fal- 
lowing farmer. 

Do you have anything to say about that? 

Mr. McCvur. I would say this much on the summer fallowing 
farmer: Out there at the time the allotments were set. up here in 1951 
and 1952—prior to that—there was a lot of wheat that was raised on 
the continuous cropping basis, and in the last 10 years they went to the 
summer fallow basis. 

When this new program came into effect, the boys had already cut 
aown considerably on their acreage, and they had to take a double 
deal, because they took the 2 years, of which they had summer-fal- 
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lowed, and therefore we have not but a small percent of our acreage 
in wheat. 

Senator Munpr. So you do feel in the new bill some allocation and 
allowance should be made for the fellow engaging in summer fallow- 
ing? 

Mr. McCue. I rather think so. 

Senator ScHorpren. We have the same.situation in Kansas, as we 
will hear about in a few days. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Karzer. Will the witnesses from Davison County, Hanson 
County, Aurora County be ready to appear. 

We will now hear from the representative of Day County. 

He is not here, so we will go on to the next one, Lake County. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER STRATTON, WENTWORTH, S. DAK. 


Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and Mr. Mundt, I am Lester Stratton from Lake County, 
about 30 miles south from here. 

I happen to be from the Honorable Karl Mundt’s home county, so 
we have a lot of arguments down there. 

[ am reading some resolutions from a meeting we had in Lake 
County of about 10 or 12 farm organizations, with about 25 members 
listed here, that I will file. 

The first resolution 

The CuarrMan. Are they different organizations? 

Mr. Srrarron. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. Are they different organizations? 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes. 

The CrarrmMan. From those that have signed, that have testified ? 

Mr. Srrarron. There are some of them who are and some who are 
not. 

The CHairman. I am just wondering how many organizations you 
have in South Dakota ¢ 

Mr. Srrarron. Senator, there is the ASC, the SCS—— 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Mr. Srrarron. It is recommended that any crop which is supported 
should not be able to be grown in the area where it is not supported. 
In other words, corn cannot be grown in a Cotton Belt on restricted 
acres or in the Wheat Belt on restricted acres. 

I think we are having a lot of that being done. I notice California 
and Texas and several places have taken their cotton acreages out of 
cotton and are planting corn, and we do not think you can ever cure 
this surplus by taking one feed crop out of production and putting 
in another feed crop. 

The Cuatrman. How about the Louisiana farmer ? 

Mr. Srrarron. I was just afraid of that. 

No crop is to be harvested from idle acreage that is to be marketed 
in any form either of hay, grain, beef or lamb or anything. 

It was also recommended that incentive payments be provided for 
the areas taken out of production, and that further incentive payments 
be made in crops grown for soil and water conservation and weed- 
eantrol purposes. 
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It was further recommended that incentive payments for diverted 
acres taken out of production and used for soil and water conservation 
and weed-control purposes, be high enough to provide a net income 
similar to the acres not taken out of production. 

It was recommended that no payment of any kind should be made 
unless the weeds are properly controlled. 

It was recommended that all acreage allotments on controlled crops 
be based on a percentage of tillable acres on a county basis. 

It was recommended that farmers receive 100 percent of parity on 
all production. 

It was recommended that the F-2 practices on the control of noxious 
weeds be continued. That inthe ASC program. 

I will now file this. 

I want to state about this wool bill that Senator Mundt just had 
there, read there, I happen to be in the sheep business, and I think 
it isa very good bill. 

There is one thing we do not understand, that we have no wool 
market today. I still have that wool, Senator Mundt, and I—a Boston 
man bid me 30 cents on it the other day, and I told him I could not 
sell it for that, and he said, “I can buy all the foreign wool I want for 
that money, so I don’t need yours,” and he told me the truth. 

I cannot sell wool for 30 cents a pound, and.I think it is one thing 
I want to commend our good Senator Humphrey here for taking the 
part of the laboring man in this argument. 

I think there is too much propaganda distributed about all of this 
blame of high prices on everything is on labor. 

After all, it is the laboring man who buys our pork chops and lamb 
chops that I am interested in; it is not this fellow that is getting 
the big dividends from General Motors of $700,000 or $800,000; 
{ Applause. | 

Another thing, this propaganda about this farm program costing so 
much money, why don’t we hear some of the propaganda of the money 
that is paid to big business, like these airplanes we read about a couple 
of days ago that cost $200 million, and did not have engines big 
enough to fly. 

The CHATRMAN. You blame the Navy for that. 

Mr. Srrarron. The Navy. Well, Iam an old Navy man. 

I think another thing we are missing here is we have not got some 
of these young boys up here testifying. You have got all us gray- 
headed guys up here, we are past the age of life. These young ; kids 
going broke out here, they are out picking corn or doing something — 
J am on the FHA board in Lake County, and in every meeting we 
have got 15 or 20 of those kids up there begging us to loan them 
some of your Government money so we can keep them farming, and 
under this price plan that we have got today, they are going to go 
broke. They cannot help it. . [Applause.] 

Should we lend them Government money ? 

Senator Horianp. Mr. Chairman; I want to ask the witness one 
question. Did I understand you to say when you were reading your 
statement, that your position was that for acreage taken out of pro- 
duction the Government should pay the same profit or the same costs 
that were earned by acreage that was not taken out? 

Mr. Srrarron. Net profit; that was recommended at this meeting, 
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Senator Hoitanp. In other words, all that your group wants is 
for the Government to pay it for the acreage that is diverted, just 
exactly as much as it makes on the other ac reage ? 

Mr. Srrarron. And not be able to take anything off of that acreage. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would just like a moment or two 
with Mr. Stratton. 

[ think you touched on a very vital point when you said the criti- 
cism of the farm- support program has been wrong, and the best way 
I could explain to you in an understandable manner, and to all other 
consumers is that Mrs. Thye and I went into a market in Washington 
one Saturday afternoon last winter. We had just come out of a 
Senate Agriculture Committee hearing when we listened to the 
farmers producing potatoes in Maine, the Red River Valley, as well 
as in Idaho, who were talking about the fact they could not and had 
not been able to get $1 a hundred for potatoes, including the cost of 
the bag. 

We were going to buy some potatoes. 

There was a bin full there, and the price quoted on those potatoes 
in that bin was about 5 cents a pound. If you wanted a small bag 
it would be around 9 cents a pound; that is $9 a hundred, and if it 
was ina little larger bag it would be $7. 

When I said to the clerk, “Young man, do you know what you 
are talking about ?” 

“Why certainly,” he said, and he said it with firm assurance. He 
said, “Haven’t you heard Secretary Benson’s statements recently 
ubout this question ?” 

And I said to the young man then, I said, “Young man, if you 
knew as much as you think you do,” or something to that effect, I 
said, “you would know that the Congress has forbidden the Sec ret ry 
of Agriculture to support potatoes, and has for several years.” 

Now, you have touched on a vital point. Every time criticism 
developed on the farm-support program it encouraged additional 
profits, but the profit was hot charged to the wholesaler, or the proc- 
essor, or the retailer; it was charged to a farm-support program. 

Mr. Srrarron. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, I can heartily agree with you not only 
as to what you say about this question of supports but what you say 
about the FHA loans, 

[ say the economic squeeze in bringing about a reduction on the 
agricultural production is going to catch the youth, the young couples, 
and oftentimes the beneficiaries will be the men with ample credit or 
money to invest in sacrifice sales. 

Mr. Srrarron. That is right. I am not worrying about myself; 
I think I will get along, but I have got two kids who are farming. 
I know they are going to go broke over this deal if they do not come 
home to dad for help. 

I have got my banker friend sitting over there, and he will not even 
loan me any more money, noteven me. [ Applause. | 

(The beselarelypeaine to are as follows:) 


A meeting of 25 Lake County agricultural leaders was held on Wednesday, 
October 12 at 8 p. m. in the community room at Madison, to discuss and make 
recommendations on the present farm program. 

The meeting was opened by temporary chairman, Marvin DeHoogh, county 
agent, who explained the purpose and objectives of the meeting. The group 
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then elected Lester Stratton, Wentworth, chairman, and Richard Ziegler, Chester. 
Mr. Stratton is a member of the Lake County Soil Conservation District Board 
of Supervisors and a prominent farmer in the county. Mr. Ziegler is vocational 
agriculture instructor at Chester. 

Stratton was also named to appear at the Senate Committee on Agricultural 
hearing to be held in Brookings, October 27, to offer testimony. 

The following recommendations were made after a lengthy discussion. (See 
attached copy. ) 

The meeting was conducted in the form of a round table discussion with all 
those present being given ample opportunity to express their opinions. The 
meeting was adjourned. 

RICHARD ZIEGLER, Secretary. 


Those attending and the organization which they represent are as follows: 


Owen Williams, Farmer Union chairman of Lake County. 
George Staley, office manager, Lake County ASC. 

Ernest L. Morse, ASC community committeeman. 

Albin Johnson, ASC county committeeman. 

Claude Myers, Lake County Soil Conservation District. 

Edwin Hanneman, Lake County Crop-Livestock Association. 
Ed Erickson, ASC community committee member. 

Charles Myers, Lake County Crop-Livestock Association. 
Elmer Slack, Lake County weed supervisor. 

Elmer Hammer, Lake County Crop-Livestock Association. 
Joseph J. Birgen, Farmer Union. 

Clarence Polzen, ASC community committeeman. 

John Goeman, Lake County Crop-Livestock Association. 
Fredrick H. Krueger, extension board, soil conservation district. 
R. H. Gardner, vocational agriculture instructor. 

T. W. Stillwell, elevator manager. 

A. B. Renaas, vice president, National Farm Loan Association. 
Harold Woldt, ASC county committee member, Federal land bank. 
Maurice Nold, work unit conservationist. 

Wim. Amert, county weed board. 

Robert D. Swenson, soil conservationist. 

Richard L. Zieggler, vocational agriculture instructor. 

Marvin DeHoogh, county agent. 

Mrs. R. H. Gardner, extension board. 

Lester Stratton, soil conservation district. 


1. It is recommended that any crop which is supported should not be able 
to be grown in the area where it is not supported. In other words, corn cannot 
be grown in the Cotton Belt on restricted acres. 

2. No crop is to be harvested from idle acres, that is to be marketed in any 
form. 

3. It was also recommended that incentive payments be provided for acres 
taken out of production and that further incentive payments be made for crops 
grown for soil and water conservation and weed control purposes. 

4. It was further recommended that incentive payments for diverted acres 
taken out of production and used for soil and water conservation and weed 
control purposes, be high enough to provide a net income similar to acres not 
taken out of production. 

5. It was recommended that no payments of any kind should be made unless 
weeds are properly controlled. 

6. It was recommended that all acreage allotments on controlled crops be 
based on a percentage of tillable acres on a county basis. 

7. It was recommended that farmers receive 100 percent parity on all 
production. 

8. It was recommended that the F-2 practice on the control of noxious weeds 
be continued. 

Recommendations 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8 passed with a unanimous vote. 

Recommendations 4 and 6 were passed with a majority vote. 


Mr. Tuur. We will now hear from John Keffeler. 

Senator Munpr. During the noon hour, one of my friends came to 
me and said, “Karl, I do not think you were right when you were 
talking with Harold Goldsmith there, pointing out that the farmer 
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could not eperate under a free economy while you had a fixed economy, 
and a subsidized economy for other elements.” And Harold pointed 
out, you will recall; that the farmer would be perfectly willing to live 
by ibe rules available to the rest of the economy. 

So I called Washington and got these figures, and I want to read 
them jnto the record at this time. 

This is from a House committee report in the year 1952 on the 
whole subject of industries. They call them price supports someplace, 
and you call them cost-plus-fixed fees someplace else, but it is a subsidy 
for one fellow as much as for the other fellow. 

The-farmers got $463 million, the whole agriculture picture. The 
ship operators subsidy got $50 million; the navigation aids got $13 
million; the post office business mail, that is the discount up to first: 
class mail, that is not your.post card, but business mail, publishing, 
and so forth, $670 million; air navigation aids, $93 million; aids to 
business and commerce other than n: ivigation; $93 million; RFC sub- 
sidy, $56 million; Corps of Engineers ‘for the maintenance of rivers 
and harbors, $63 million; aid to the Panama Canal, that is, letting 
ships go through cheaper, $760 million, or a total of $1,088 million, se 
the farmer got substantially. less thah half as much as the business 
colony got on the same kind of program, for the’same appeal, wanting 
parity ; that is all they.are asking for. 

Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. KEFFELER, STURGIS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Kerrecer. Mr. Chairman and Congressmen of the Agriculture 
Committee, I have come down here with a proposition of a self-sup- 
porting farm program at 100 percent of parity, which I think the 
farmers are entitled to, that they are entitled to 100 percent of parity 
as much as any other class of people in the United States. 

[ should have had 2,000 of these explanatory statements made up, 
but I came out, like a fool, with about 200. 

I will read it off to you. 

In column 1 I have the producer’s name. In column 2 I have the 
producer’s production for 1 year. 

Senator Munpr. If you have 200 copies, could you send some up 
here to the committee? We do not have any of them. 

Mr. Kerrever. They have got them up there. 

Senator Munpr. All right. 

Mr. Kerrrter. In column.3 is the percentage of the producer’s total] 
production which he.can sell during the year. On this chart, as an 
example, I use 80 percent. The Secretary of Agriculture can change 
this percentage anytime during the year, as he sees fit, according to 
the consumption and wheat agreement. 

Any farmer that raises less than 2,000 bushels of wheat. cannot 
afford to take the percentage cut because he cannot meet his obliga- 
tions, and his expenses for his family. 

Column 4 is the quota in bushels the producer can sell figured by 
my example of 80 percent of the total production here on. my.chart; 
that is right instead of this. 

Column 5 is the Federal carryover of 20 percent of'total production 
which is in column 2. My suggestion is this wheat says on.the farm 
until called for by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This would keep the ever-normal granary on the farm, where I feel 
it. belongs. 
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In column 6 we have used a 10-cent tax as an example of a total 
production. This is an easy figure, but it must be set by the Secretary 
of Agriculture according to the losses. In wheat agreements which, 
I think, may possibly be taken care of by a 3-cent tax on total produc- 
tion. This is getting pretty close to your wool program. 

In column 7 is my farm program production fund figured on a 10+ 
cent tax on total production, .and brought up to date after each pro- 
ducer’s name. 

Column 8 is the reserve used to reimburse Government wheat agree- 
ments up to 10 cents per bushel. This $9,760 would be the amount in 
our fund at 10 cents per bushel at total production, column 2, at the 
end of 1 year with the following producers, that is, the producers that 
I have got on this chart. 

Column 9 is starting our following year and is quota in bushels to 
sell plus carryover from previous year. In this way we would be 
putting new grain in our carryover every year. We keep that grain 
on the farm every year, what we have in this carryover, so that in our 
allotment, put new wheat in there. 

This would do away with the bugs and. insect destruction, and also 
seed loans. 

Column 10 is quota flexible by percentage to be set yearly by the 
Secretary of Agr iculture as in column 3. A notification would be sent 
ns the farmer by the Secretary of Agriculture each year by February 

5 showing the percentage of what wheat produced they could sell 
across the pond and consume in the United States. 

[ want to thank each and every one of you for having a chance to 
blow off a little bit, and I want to say another thing. 

As this gentleman said here awhile ago, one reason why I would like 
to see this put on bushels is there is many a GI boy in our ¢ ountry who 
slept in foxholes. He comes back here 2 and 3 years after they start 
this acreage reduction, and he has got from 3 to 15 acres of produc- 
tion, wheat allotment. 

If there is any sense in penalizing a man, taking his acres away 
from him, telling him to go back to the bank and borrow more money 
to feed his chickens, I do not want to farm any more. { Applause. | 

( The statistics prev loushy referred to follow) 


(a (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) (8) (9 (10) 
: Reserve 
| Percent. | julia | Quota 
age to sell | piles o. SUES) Quota | ata 
Total | based on | Quota I ede ral 10-cent Farm | Govern | bushels flexible 
; produc-|consump- on carry- | tax on pro- ment to séll to be set 
Producer's name |'tion for | tior and | bushels er: | cone = wie | pas yearly by 
ear shes — ‘pto oO t- ‘otec- agree- ~. | pecretary 
1 year —— to sell farm tion tion ment up ey of Agri- 
nent to 10 ’ etilture 
4 cents per 
bushel 
Kenoyer, M | 3,500 | 80 2,800 700 $350 $350 S 
Thompson, C 4, 500 80 | 3,600 900 | 450 800 a 
Lettau, L__. 2, 000 80 1, 600 400 200 1, 000 
Beug, D | 10, 000 80 | 8,000 | 2,000 |. 1,000; 2,000 
Hardy, W_. 4,000 | 80 3, 200 800 400 2, 400 
Hardy, A 2, 500 | 80 | 2,000 500 250 | 2,650 
Rowett, J 2, 000 80 | 1,600 400 200 | 2,850 
Grubl, L 9, 600 80 | 7,680 1,920 960 | 3,810 i 
Keffeler Bros. --... 17, 500 80 | 14,000 | 3,500 | 1,750| 5,560 
Keffeler, J. D__- 13, 000 80 | 10,400 | 2 600 1,300 | 6,860 
Matkins, O_--- 20, 000 80 | 16,000 | 4,000 | 2,000 | 8, 860 
Grubl, M..- 6, 000 80 | 4,800 | 1,200 600 | 9, 460 ie 
Price, S 3, 000 80 | 2,400 600 300 | 9, 760 $9, 760 5 
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The CuatrmMan. The next witness. 

Mr. Karzer. Mr. Chairman, we will now hear from the representa- 
tive of Davison County. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, while he is coming forward, I have 
a statement on the farm problem submitted by Congressman E. Y. 
Berry that I would like to submit for the record at this time. 

The Cuarrman. It will be so ordered. 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE HONORABLE FE. Y, Berry, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


My name is E. Y. Berry; I am the Representative from the Second Congres- 
sional District of South Dakota. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. I wish to commend you for your interest in coming to South Dakota 
to hold these hearings on the very important subject of agriculture. 

During the congressional recess, I have been traveling throughout the Second 
Congressional District holding open forum meetings and visiting with farmers, 
ranchers, and businessmen. The principal topic of conversation has been the 
farm problem made acute by the rising farm production costs and the lowered 
farm income. In plain words, many farmers and ranchers in South Dakota are 
caught in the price-cost squeeze. 

Keconomic history tells us that the total national income has traditionally 
been about seven times the aggregate farm income. In times when the agricul- 
tural income has declined, the national income has suffered a resultant decline 
in almost direct proportion. Conversely, when farm income has been high, the 
entire Nation has prospered. 

This hearing today, therefore, has great significance, not only as far as our 
Nation is concerned, but even as the entire world is affected. 

In considering the subject of the best possible program for wheat, it might be 
well to review briefly the wheat situation. 

Government forecasts of total wheat production for 1955 as of October 1, are 
915,528,000 bushels. This includes winter wheat, all spring wheat, durum wheat, 
and other spring wheat. This is a reduction from September 1 Government fore- 
casts of 916,776,000 bushels for 1955. However, both figures are a considerable 
increase over the July forecast of 860,331,000 bushels. 

Back in July it looked as though the total wheat production for this year 
would come closer to meeting the existing market demand. At that time drought 
in some areas and warm humid conditions in other areas that favor a buildup of 
rust, indicated the possibility of a shorter crop from the standpoint of the 2-year 
average. But much of the wheat harvested better than had been expected. 

As a result it appears that the total wheat production for 1955 will be in the 
neighborhood of 916 million bushels. This is an appreciable reduction below the 
1954 total production of 969,781,000 bushels and well below the 10-year average 
(1944-53) for production of wheat totaling 1,154,073,000 bushels. 

Despite this reduction in total bushel production, we still have a surplus of 
many thousand bushels this year depending upon what expert estimator you 
talk to. This surplus will exist even though our United States population is 
increasing and our farm exports including wheat were up 7 percent during the 
past year. 

Using these statistics as a background I would like to report to you briefly 
what the people in the Second Congressional District of South Dakota are 
telling me relative this subject of falling farm income and also relay to you 
some of their thoughts as to possible improvements. 

The plan that seems to have the support of about half of those attending my 
meetings is the program adopted by the House during the 88d Congress as part 
of the general farm bill but which failed to gain Senate approval. It included 
the following provisions: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture, prior to the planting of each crop would ¢al- 
culate the portion that would be consumed in the United States as food. Such 
consumption for the past 10 years has averaged about 500 million bushels, which 
is a little less than 50 percent of the total average annual production. 

2. This domestic food wheat quota would be apportioned among the States, 
counties and farms as their production in the last 5 years related percentage- 
wise to the total United States production. In normal times it is expected 
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that no acreage allottments or other restrictions on production would be neces- 
sary. However, in view of the present large supplies of wheat, some acreage 
adjustments would be necessary in 1957 and thereafter until these supplies 
have been reduced to manageable proportions. 

3. The Secretary then would determine the parity price of wheat and the 
expected farm price and he would issue wheat-marketing certificates to pro- 
ducers in accordance with their shares in the total production for the domestic 
food quota, the value of these certificates being set at the amount of the differ- 
ence between the estimated farm price and the parity price for wheat. 

4. The farmer then would harvest his wheat and sell it on the open market, 
receiving whatever was the current market price. He would sell his certifi- 
cates to wheat millers and other processors, or to some intermediate agency 
and receive for them the value established by the Secretary. Flour millers 
and other processors of wheat would be required to obtain marketing certificates 
equal to the volume of wheat milled or otherwise processed by them for domestic 
food consumption, 

The result would be that the wheat producers would receive the equivalent 
of the full parity price for that portion of their wheat crop consumed domestically 
as human food and would receive the prevailing market price for the balance 
of their wheat production. 

There would be little or no cost to the Government. There would be no 
loss in connection with the domestic food program, and the availability of 
wheat at relatively low price for export purposes would render export sub- 
sidies unnecessary and permit the United States to sell wheat at the world 
market price without absorbing the loss of the difference between the domestic 
support price and the world price, which now amounts to about 65 cents per 
bushel. 

The basic principle of the two price system is that wheat would move into 
use avoiding the accumulation of large supplies in Government storage, and 
at the same time provide sufficient return to the grower to maintain a con- 
tinuing operation and decent living standards. 

Some of the advantages of the two-price system are: 

1. It would be largely self financing doing away with the necessity for such 
large appropriations for support programs or for export subsidies. 

2. With wheat available at competitive prices for all uses including wheat 
and wheat products for export, as well as for feed and industrial uses, there 
should be an increase in total disappearance, thereby minimizing the need for 
production controls. With price protection on his share of the domestic market, 
each farmer could decide whether or not he wanted to produce wheat in excess 
of that amount for uses at lower prices. 

3. It would reduce Government activity in the grain business. 

4. Under this plan the small wheat farmer would have opportunity for more 
economic benefit. That portion of his wheat produced in excess of his domestic 
allotment could be profitably fed to livestock and poultry on his farm or in 
his area. 

5. This plan would add little or no cost to the consumer of processed items, 
The cost of the raw material in grain products is so small that price to the 
farmer does not have much to do with the retail price to the consumer, and, at 
present, millers are paying premiums for quality wheat. Retail prices are based 
on approximately a parity level and under this plan they would continue in about 
the same relation to parity. 

6. Another advantage previously mentioned but very important is: (1) Open 
market price, competitive, fluctuating according to supply and demand with 
premium wheat continuing to benefit by that premium on all wheat sold and not 
just on the domestic allotment. 

7. Although the present supply situation demands production controls on 
wheat regardless of which price-support program is in effect, the domestic parity 
plan will work toward a program of full use and maintained production and will 
direct wheat production into use rather than into storage. 

In the event that Congress does not feel that the two-price system as outlined 
above is practical, then there are several changes in the present program which 
has been supported by almost everyone attending my meetings in the second 
congressional district. 

Some of these changes are embodied in a resolution presented to me by the 
Gregory County Farm Union organization which include : 

1. One hundred percent parity price tied to the price of manufactured articles 
which the farmer has to buy. 
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2. Establishment of a bushel allotment instead of an acreage allotment. 


3. Wheat should be classified according to its value, with high grade -milling 
wheat supported at full parity. Low grade milling wheat supported at a lower 
rate and feed wheat supported in accordance with feed grain. 

4. Protection of the family-sized unit through a limitation upon the allot- 
ment upon which full parity price support shall be paid with reduced support 
payments being made as the allotted acreage or bushel quota is increased. This 
would not put.a limitation upon initiative but only a limitation upon the subsidy 
he would be able to obtain from the Federal Government. It is felt that it would 
be an inducement for the extensive operator to reduce his operations, making 
some of his quota available to the smaller operator. 

These are the suggestions made by the men on the farm. The men whose very 
livelihood is dependent upon the way we as legislators handle the pressing farm 
problems which face this Nation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES JONES, MOUNT VERNON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, my name is Charlie Jones, a farmer from Davison County. I 
am representing 13 different agricultural groups: from Davison 
County. I am not going into any of the preliminaries, but I would 
like to go right into the summary of this group’s brief and, after my 
presentation, I would like to present the brief of this committee to the 
Secretary. 

The following suggestions and recommendations are respectfully 
submitted : 

Full parity for family-sized farms, By this we mean full parity to 
all grain, livestock, and livestoe k products. 

Second, in order to obtain the full-parity program, we are willing 
to accept controls on a bushel and poundage basis. 

Third, adopt the national soil-conservation policy, encouraging 
farmers to store fertility in the land against the day when our expand- 
ing population or a national emergency will need additional food and 

fiber. 

To accomplish this soil-fertility reserve, we suggest the following 
practices be inaugurated : 

1. Set aside or plant 25 percent or more of the farm into grasses, 
legumes, and trees for conservation purposes. 

We recommend that 25 percent or more, as determined by farmer- 
elected committees, be kept out of production of grain, livestock, and 
the livestock products. 

We recommend that payment be made for these set-aside acres in 
amounts equal to the average net income of the said acres. 

You know, I just do not exactly like that, because in the last couple 
of years my own income out on the farm there, I would not have had 
any to set aside, I would not have had any net, so I would like to in- 
cor ves ate as my own idea, when full parity is: arrived at. 

. We recommend that agricultural-conservation-program pay- 
saints be continued and expanded, that wheat controls be included in 
this agriculture-conservation program similar to the 1955 practices. 

Commodity loans should be continued at full parity with this pro- 
gram being administered by farmer-elected committees on a local 
county and State level. 

We further recommend that the two major political parties give full 
consideration to the appointment of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his assistants; that these appointments should come from the ranks of 
actual farmers. 
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Complete briefs will be filed of all of these statements by all of these 
participating organizations. 

I would like to stress the full parity on a poundage and bushelage 
control basis. The family-type farm, administration of any farm 
program by farmer representatives, and in this brief there is a new 
approach to the farm program, a Federal crop depository, which I 
hope the committee will give due consideration to. 

I thank you. 

(The prepared statement and brief referred to are as follows :) 


This data and information gathered as follows: Meeting at the 4-H Center, 
October 12, with the following agriculture leaders and departments present : 


Agricultural stabilization and conservation : M, R. Bates and Milo Strand 

Farmers’ Home Administration: William Tiedje and Clarence Watkins 

Veterans on the farm teachers: Verlyn Hillesheim 

Home demonstration clubs: Mrs. E: M. Ross and Mrs. Ray Johnson 

Farmers’ Union organization: Robert Fortner and Ralph Gulberg 

County weed board : Ernest Kretschmer and Hi Goodwin 

County extension board: C. R. Maxwell and Mrs. BE. T. Wieczorek 

Soil conservation service supervisors : Stan Johnson and J. A. Johnson 

Intercounty Electric Association : George Pierson and George Dodd 

Davison County Crop Improvement Association : William Duba and Charles Jones 

4—H Leaders’ Association : George Hoyt and Mrs. Walter Ziebart 

Grade A Dairy Improvement Association: Chris B. Schroeder and Albert 
Schamber 


Ralph Gulberg was elected chairman of this group. A panel of three was elected 
to preside at the meeting: Charles Jones, John A. Johnson, and George Dodd. 

The panel of three leaders met again on October 17 and drew up the summary 
which was presented orally to the Senate hearing. A copy of this also is filed 
with the Senate Agriculture Committee secretary. 


AGRICULTURE, STABILIZATION, AND CONSERVATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


We, the members of the Davison County Agriculture Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee, decided on the following recommendations to be presented 
to the Davison County Farm Forum and ask that they be included with the other 
recommendations which will be sent with the representative who will be elected 
here tonight (October 12) to represent Davison County at the Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearing at Brookings, S. Dak., on October 27, 1955. 

No. 1. We feel that the present flexible or sliding scale support program on farm 
commodities is inadequate and will put farmers into a state of bankruptcy in 
short order if it is not changed. With this law in effect, farmers income will be 
pushed down so far that little if any income tax will be paid to the Federal 
Government by farmers. 

We recommend that price supports on all commodities farmers produce be set 
at 100 percent of parity (using the old and not the new sliding parity). The 
consequent farm prosperity will bring in a large amount of income tax, which 
will go a long way toward paying the direct subsidies to farmers. This would 
also bolster the whole national economy, because in the long run the national 
economy is affected directly by the prosperity of agriculture. 

No. 2. In any price-support program acreages must be controlled. Therefore, 
we recommend that acreage allotments (and marketing quotas if necessary) be 
applied to all major farm commodities. 

No. 3. Since a large surplus in any commodity means a waste of energy and soil 
fertility and is expensive to take care of, we recommend that diverted acres be 
kept out of any kind of crop that will compete with other crops. These acres 
could be put into grass and legumes and/or any other soil-conserving or soil- 
building practice and kept for future use. We recommend that this be made an 
ACP practice, with the farmer receiving the cost-share benefit for establishing 
the practice. The Government could then pay the farmer a substantial amount 
each year (beginning with the first year) for keeping the land under this practice 
and out of competition with other crops until the land is needed for production 
purposes. 

We feel that in order to make this practice attractive and worth while for 
the farmer an average of $25 per acre would be a fair rate for Davison County. 
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No. 4. The agriculture stabilization conservation program is supposed to be 
nonpolitical. We therefore recommend that fieldmen, the State committee, and 
the State administration be elected by farmers, the same as county and com- 
munity committees are elected. 

No. 5. Since weeds are soil depleting and moisture depleting we feel that some- 
thing must be done to help the farmer keep them under control. Therefore, we 
recommend that the present weed-control practice used by the various counties 
in our State should be kept in the docket and not dropped as ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Washington. 

ASC ComMITTEE oF DAvISon CouUNTY, 
M. R. Bares. 

Mito STRAND. 

Rospert TAYLOR. 


JAMES VALLEY MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


No. 1. The James Valley Milk Producers Association is asking for 100 percent 
of parity for their milk, and other agricultural products, to meet the rising 
cost to produce these products. 

No. 2. Larger ASC payments on legumes sowed. 

No. 3. More Government investigation between producer and consumer prices 

Curis B. SCHROEDER, 
President. 
ALBERT SCHAMBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


DAVISON COUNTY SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Land rental program 
I. Governmental rental of acres: 
A. These acres cannot be harvested or used. 1. Ex. Overworked pastures 
2. Eroded acres. 
B. Must be cared for for following good conservation practices. 
C. May be necessary to limit to percent of farm acreage. 
Il. Benefits: 
A. This would draw acres now producing surpluses back into grass. 
B. At the same time this would help to rebuild these overused acres 
and get them into shape for the future. 


DAVISON COUNTY WEED BOARD 


The following recommendations drawn up at a weed board meeting, Ernest 
Kretschmer, chairman; Hi Goodwin, and Cecil Bainbridge, members, to be 
presented to the Senate hearing, Brookings, on October 27. Davison County 
Weed Board submits the following for your due consideration : 

1. Whereas, we are to have conservation practices that are of permanent 
nature for the welfare of the land and also for the welfare of the people, be 
it resolved that the cost-sharing payments for noxious-weed control be included 
in the 1956 and following years program. 

We feel that weed control is just as important a farm practice as any others 
that will be put into effect. This county has a serious infestation of field 
bindweed, leafy spurge, russian knapweed, and seattered patches of perennial 
sow thistle, perennial peppergrass, and Canada thistle. This added incentive 
payment from the agriculture stabilization and conservation program is very 
worthwhile in making our farmers interested in eradicating noxious weeds 
on their land. Our weed board will do anything possible to help supervise 
and enforce the practice. 

2. Whereas, some Federal, State, county, and township governments and 
agencies thereof, have not eradicated or attempted to eradicate noxious weeds 
on the land they own or control: Be it 

Resolved, That all Federal, State, county, and township governments and 
agencies thereof, be required to eradicate all noxious weeds on the land they 
control. 

This short brief respectively submitted by Ernest Kretschmer, chairman 
of the Davison County Weed Board, and J. Ervin Boyd, secretary and county 
agent. 
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DAVISON CoUNTY EXTENSION BoarRp 


Brief submitted by Davison County Extension Board to be presented to farm 
program hearing, Davison County, October 12, 1955. 

The extension board of Davison County feels that we must acknowledge, we 
cannot have fixed prices for commodities without rigid control of production, 
which we haven't had in the past. The present Secretary of Agriculture is a 
victim of circumstances over which he had little control. 

State college, county extension agents, agricultural stabilization, conserva- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, Farm Home Administration, and other United 
States Department of Agriculture agencies, have worked constantly to increase 
food production while the Secretary of Agriculture asks for reduced production. 

1. Previous Secretary of Agriculture, Congressmen, and Cabinet members and 
Government officials, have made numerous trips to war-torn countries and failed 
to recognize the speed at which these countries have returned to normal produc- 
tion of food crops. 

At the same time they were demanding all-out production of food crops in 
the United States, not realizing the problem facing us of disposing of this sur- 
plus crop at the end of the war. 

It was a fact that some of the foreign countries have used our funds to pro- 
duce food crops which have competed in the world market. At the same time 
they have let the poorer classes of their people go undernourished. 

2. This extension board recommends that there be much closer cooperation 
of the different agencies within the United State Department of Agriculture. 
The farm organizations, too, are not cooperating toward the general good of 
all farmers. We recommend that farm organizations get together and work 
out a plan favorable to all types and classes of agriculture. 

3. This board also recommends that all United States Department of Agricul- 
ture agencies give more cooperation to the Secretary of Agriculture and that 
all agencies within the Department of Agriculture cooperate more closely with 
each other. 

4. This board wishes to recognize that the Government has a responsibility 
toward agriculture and to the land itself. We should reserve soil fertility rather 
than excess commodities, such as corn, wheat, cotton, and all grains. Some type 
of program should be inaugurated which would encourage farmers and land- 
owners to recognize their responsibility to the land by setting aside a certain 
percentage of their cropland into soil-building crops—to be paid for by the Gov- 
ernment. 

We feel that it is far better to set aside a certain number of acres and build 
up our natural resources (soil) instead of piling up surplus in the form of 
food crops to deteriorate and depress prices of all farm commodities. 

5. Our board feels that future agricultural programs give proper consideration 
to small-type family farms. We feel that this family-type farm (a family-type 
farm is one of 320 acres or less), is suffering under our present setup and is 
being forced out of business. This is not good for any county, State, or Nation’s 
prosperity. 

CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Brief submitted by the Davison County Crop Improvement Association to be 
presented to farm-program hearing, Davison County, October 12, 1955. 


I, Benson 


Whereas, under the policies of the present Department of Agriculture, farm 
prices have and are continuing to drop; 

Whereas farm income is the basis of our national economy : 

Whereas the farm dollar has a ratio of 1 to 7, or turns over 7 times: 

And whereas the Secretary of Agriculture in his address to urban people has 
attempted to create disunity between labor and agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the best interest of our agriculture economy, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson be requested to resign. 


Il. Administration 


Whereas the successful application of any farm program depends on the ad- 
ministration of such program ; 

Whereas farmers have proven their ability to manage and administrate farm 
programs : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That any farm program be administered by farmer elected com- 
munity, county, and State committees and fieldmen regional directors. 
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III. Family-type farm 

Whereas the family-type farm is the backbone of community life, school, 
church, small and large business, and community affairs ; 

Whereas the family-type farm has not created the surplus, if any; 

Whereas the family-type farmers have conserved their soil by the planting of 
trees, grasses, and legumes ; 

Whereas the family-type farmers have been penalized under the existing 
farm program as well as previous farm programs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That any farmer that has 25 percent of his farm in grasses, legumes, 
or trees and other cropping practices (that are qualified by the county’ and 
community committee) be considered in full compliance, so long’as he carried 
on his normal farm-cropping practices ; be it further 

Resolved, That in the establishment of acreage control or quotas. the family- 
type farm that has 25 percent of its land in conserving crops be’ given ‘the his- 
torical base or allotment without adjustments for control; be it further 

Resolwed, That such type farmer by his soil-conserving bank be retrognized 
by our Government and payments be made for a minimum of $10 per acre. 


IV. Controls 


Whereas farmers have demonstrated that to maintain price they do not ob- 
ject to controls ; 

Whereas acreage controls have not answered the problems of surplus: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the quota of bushels or poundage system be used in any farm 
programs. 


FEDERAL CROP DEPOSITORY 


The Department of Agriculture with the Bureau of Agriculture Eeonomic 
know how much grain and fiber will be used domestically, the amount needed for 
safe carryover, exports, etc. Therefore, bushel and poundage quota could be 
set for each and every farm for all grain and fiber crops according to the histori- 
cal record of the farms. 

Each year somewhere in these United States farms have high and low yields. 
In years of high yields over the amounts needed for exports, food, seed, etc., 
these excesses determine the price and as a result all foods and fibers are on the 
bargain counter. 

A Federal crop depository should be set up, for deposit above the quota on each 
farm. 

There would be no loan value on these deposits. Farmers could draw on this 
depository in times of low yields. In kind or full parity value. 

A certificate of deposit would be given to each farmer. 

Example: Farmer A!’ Wheat quota, 1,000 bushels—produces 1,250 pounds, 250 
in excess of quota—250 bushels to crop depository. 

Farmer B: Wheat quota, 750 bushels—draws 250 bushels on parity price. 
CCC loan still to be used only at full parity price. 


DAVISON COUNTY FARMER’S UNION 


1. Parity farm family income 

We favor family-type farming, believing it to be the basis of democracy. We 
urge that future farm legislation be geared to a family-farm economy and that 
legislation be enacted to hinder industrial agriculture. We urge adoption by 
Congress of a joint resolution reaffirming the national policy to preserve and 
strengthen the family-farm pattern of American agriculture. 

1. 100 percent of parity price supports: (a) We reaffirm our support of legis- 
lation which authorizes use of production payments, in conjunction with other 
methods, and which will provide 100 percent of parity for all farm commodities 
when producers demonstrate a willingness to keep supplies in line with consumer 
demand. Eligibility to be limited to family-farm production. The parity-price 
formula should be designed to provide a set of farm prices that will reflect the 
price farmers have to pay and be directly related to the farm income required 
to maintain an expanding, full consumption, full employment economy. We 
shall seek the repeal of the rollback parity formula now scheduled for application 
on January 1, 1956. 

2. Price supports for cattle, dairy products, hogs, sheep, poultry, and eggs: 

(a) We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to immediately establish, under 
authority of existing law, a price support to cattle, dairy products, hogs, sheep, 
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poultry, and eggs producers at 90 percent of parity for different classes and 
grades directly to the farmers and ranchers who sell. 

(b) We urge the Congress of the United States to enact a mandatory price- 
support program for family farm or ranch production of cattle, dairy products, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, and eggs at 100 percent of parity with authority to utilize 
production payments and price-support loans as methods of support. 

3. Expanded school-lunch program: We favor and support the expansion of 
the Federal school-lunch program to make abundant United States farm produc- 
tion more fully available to all schoolchildren in the United States. 

4. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: Providing for graduated produc- 
tion cuts so that smaller producers will be required to absorb lesser percentage 
cuts than larger producers. 

5. Conservation acreage reserve: We urge the enactment of a conservation 
acreage reserve program in which the Federal’ Government will contract with 
each farmer to put certain of his acres into soil-building uses in return for a 
rental payment from the Government. Such program to be operated only in 
those years when the total production of all acreage is not needed to fulfill 
genuine domestic-consumer demand, adequate reserve, and expected exports. 
Total payment to any producer not to exceed $2,000 annually. 

6. Programs for young farmers and low-income farm families: We urge greatly 
increased appropriations for Farmers’ Home Administration loans and technical 
advisory assistance to young farmers and other disadvantaged farm families to 
enable them to become established on fully adequate owner-operated family 
farms. In addition we urge enactment of expanded conservation works and 
watershed protection programs, decentralization of urban industry and vyoca- 
tional guidance and retaining program. 

7. Oppose Benson’s master plan: While we have supported in the past, ana 
support now, appropriation of fully adequate funds for the legitimate functions 
of the agriculture extension service, we do not approve the purposes to which 
the Secretary of Agriculture now proposes to use the additional funds appropri- 
ated. by the Congress this year. We shall strenuously oppose adoption of the 
Benson master plan for American agriculture controlling the lives and destinies 
of American farmers. We strongly urge the South Dakota Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and State college to disregard Secretary Benson’s recommendations 
along this line. 

B. Expanding national economy of abundance 

I. Personal tax exemption: The individual exemption in personal income tax 
should be raised from $600 to $1,000 and the exemption of dividends on industrial 
stock should be repealed. Loopholes in present capital gains and corporation 
taxes should be closed and the so-called depletion allowance, particularly for 
petroleum, should be eliminated entirely. 


INFORMATION FOR SENATE HEARING, BROOKINGS, OCTOBER 27, 1955 


This brief is presented by Charles Jones, Mount Vernon, the duly elected repre- 
senative from the Davison County agricultural groups. The following recom- 
mendations compiled by a committee that was set up by the 13 different agricul- 
tural groups of Davison County at a meeting October 12. This committee or 
panel: Charles Jones, John A. Johnson, and George Dodd, all farmers of Davison 
County met on October 17 and drew up the following sumary from the ideas and 
suggestions of the 13 agricultural groups. 

It was unamiously agreed that our farmers should have full parity to maintain 
our economic position in our national economy. We recognize that farm income 
is the basis of our Nation’s economy and in order to maintain our economic posi- 
tion our farmers must receive full parity. 

The following suggestions and recommendations are respectfully submitted : 

1. Full parity for family-size farms. By this we mean full parity on all grain, 
livestock, and livestock products. 

2. In order to obtain this full parity program, we are willing to accept controls 
on a bushels and poundage basis. 

3. Adopt a national soil-conservation policy encouraging farmers “to store” 
fertility in the land against the day when our expanding population or a national 
emergency will need additional food and fiber. 

To accomplish this soil fertility reserve we suggest the following practices be 
inaugurated : 

(a) Set aside or plant 25 percent or more of the farm into grasses, 
legumes, and trees for conservation purposes. 
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(b) We recommend that the 25 percent or more (as determined by farmer 
elected committees) be kept out of production of grains, livestock, and live- 
stock products. 

(c) We recommend that payments be made for these “set aside” acres in an 
amount equal to the average net income of said acres. 

(d) We recommend that the agriculture conservation program payments 
be continued and expanded. 

(ce) Weed control be included in this agriculture convervation program 
docket, similar to the 1955 practices. 

(f) Commodity loans be continued at full parity, with this program being 
administered by farmer elected committees on a local, county, and State 
level. 

4. We further recommend that the two major political parties give full con- 
sideration in the appointment of the Secretary of Agriculture and his assistants. 
These appointments should come from the ranks of actual farmers. 

5. Complete briefs as filed by the various participating organizations are 
attached herewith for the consideration of the committee. 

This above information was drawn up by Charles Jones, John A. Johnson, 
George Dodd, county agent, and assistant county agent, the evening of October 
17. This is a summary of all the briefs filed at the combined meeting of Octo- 
ber 12. This is the information that will be presented at the Senate hearing 
on October 27. We also will file the briefs that each organization presented at 
this October 12 meeting. 


Mr. Tuvr. We will now hear from Hanson County. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BUEHLER, EMERY, S. DAK. 


Mr. Burner. My name is John Bueller. I farm over near Emery, 
S. Dak., in Hanson County. 

Senator Ellender and honorable Senators of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, and E. Y. Berry, with whom it was my pleasure to 
serve in the South Dakota Senate at one time, I would like to stress 
to this committee that as a farmer and representing the farmers in 
Hanson County, that I would strongly urge the next session of the 
Congress to reenact the 90 percent of parity price law. 

I would say today that as a fellow feeding hogs and raising corn 
in South Dakota, that the hog problem has become serious because of 
cheap feed. 

I have farmed long enotgh to know that every time when cheap feed 
is in the offing that “eventually, within 6 months or 1 year, we have 
cheap hogs, and if that is not correc ted, within 2 years we have cheap 
cattle, and you cannot get away from that. 

As a farmer I would even apologize for asking for 90 percent of 
parity because that means that I am only 90 perc cent equal with the 
rest of the people in the United States, and I do not think that is 
right. {Applause. ] 

I would most strongly urge in attaining this 90 percent or 100 per- 
cent of parity, even though we do not have the full solution, there are 
things that can be done to attain some of that, and one of them is let 
us stop these imports of foreign grains from Canada and other 
countries. 

I have the figures here to show that they have been increasing year 
after year 

Do we need Canadian oats when oats out here on the farm are selling 
at 53 cents a bushel in my town ? 

Do I need feed when corn in my town today is selling at $1.04 a 
bushel ? 

Do I need anything from any other country that is sending in feed ? 
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Why cannot we, as farmers, have the same protection on our prod- 
ucts that any other industry in the United States is granted? 

I think it is an injustice to the American farmer to ask him to 
furnish trade to other countries for the purpose of keeping good 
relations. 

Are the 13 percent of the American people who are farmers the only 
ones who are responsible there ? 

I would further like to state that to attain this parity I would sug- 
gest that we go along and try for several years this idea of taking 
land out of production; and I am as much concerned as the Senator 
from Minnesota about these young fellows. 

I have two sons who were in this Korean mess, and they are back 
now, and we got hit hard because we were hit by drought. 

Our hogs are mostly on the farm, and they are worth, you know 
what, today ? $11.50 approximately in Sioux Falls, and we are losing 
money. 

So then, when we do take those acres or if that becomes a part of 
the program, let us not have this happen when that law is written, 
that the landlord can take out any percentage of his farm when he 
leases it to one of these young boys and say, “For this I am going to 
receive 7 or 10 or 12 dollars per acre, so you will have nothing to do 
with this. That is going to be my income. That is all I might get 
anyway. What is left of this unit you can farm,” and the “boy. is 
crippled because the unit is no longer large enough for him to make a 
living on. 

What is that going to do to that boy and girl out there trying to 
farm? So that will have to be taken care of. 

I would suggest further than we never go beyond $1,000 in payment 
of land retired for this purpose because out in our country, in this 
territory, we have a lot of farms. If you set it at $2,000 that would 
remain ‘completely idle by some absentee landlord and would again 
stop some young man and his bride from going out there and getting 
a foothold on that land. 

So that is what we have got to look into. 

I would further suggest that we keep our loan program, but let us 
limit it. Why should we help the man who can produce $50,000 or 
$100,000 worth a year to put on the market? Why should we help him? 
The fellow who is established and well on his feet does not need help. 
Let us cut our loans down to, say, at least not over $20,000 a year. 
Then we are helping those whom we want to see out on the farm. 

We have a lot of our finest young men and women who are leaving 
the land today, and why are they leaving? Because I heard this morn- 
ing the good Senator had worked out in South Dakota for $21% a day. 

T can assure him that I have 2 sons, 1 of them who came home from 
the Army last year, and 1 this year, that. will not net $21 a day fer 
this year's labor nor will I net $214 per day for this year’s labor. 

The Cuarrman. That was in 1910. 

Mr. Burnier. What was that? 

The Cuarrman. In 1910; and it is worth about $15 today, or it may 
be worth that anyhow. 

Mr. Buenter. Then they should be netting that anyhow. 

I will give you just one example, and I will close. I do not want to 
take up your time. 
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Sometime ago in a large electrical storm I lost four cattle, and my 
son said, “Let’s take the hides off those cows and sell them; we will get 
something for them.” Although we did have insurance, I said, “Al 
right, we will take them off.” 

I took them to market, 232 pounds net of hides of the cows after all 
deductions, $4.64, that is what we got for them. 

I sent my son to town to ge 82. 

We cannot exist that way, and I think it baleabsiren us ‘that quickly, 
and right quick ly, we had better get a program that helps, and then 
we say or we hear people say, “While you farmers ask for subsidies 
you want a guaranteed price.” 

Labor is guaranteed a price through laws that have been passed in 
Congress; industry is guaranteed a certain rate of earnings because 
through utility setups and one thing and another they appear and they 
have hear ings and they are allowed certain propositions. 

Agriculture is so fundamental to America that if we fail again, and 
I have seen it fail twice, God pity the rest of the country. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

The CHarrMan. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I may be a bit partial, but I think your testimony 
was awfully good. Is there an increasing feeling among the farmers 
that cheap grain means cheap hogs and cattle, cheap hog and cattle 
prices and other grain prices afterward ? 

Mr. Burnter. Senator, I farmed for approximately 37 years, and 
in that time I do not suppose, and I will say this, that the farm pro- 
grams have never done me too much good, because I am not a seller of 
grain. 

But I say this, I have always supported them because I have fol- 
lowed that year in and year out, and invariably when we had cheap 
grain prices, and it tells so quickly on the hogs, and this is a hog- 
feeding and hog-producing community—that within 6 to 9 months to 
1 year that effect is felt on the pork and the hog prices in America. 

Senator Youna. I think you are absolutely right, and I think it was 
unfortunate that only last-year and the year “before, the Secretary 
of Agriculture spread this propaganda that cheap feed was the thing 
that the cattlemen needed. 

[ have three boys in the farming business, and they do a lot of 
feeding, and I think they, as well as any other feeder, will agree that 
cheap grain prices and abundance of it, sooner or later, not too late, 
will mean cheaper wheat prices. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burner. Could I say just a few words more? I would like 

to say this: that cattlemen are trying to be on their own, and I say 
God bless them. I feed some cattle and raise them. But next year 
surely and the year after, if this hog proposition does not improve, 
I am going to feed more cattle, and if corn goes lower and oats go 
lower, it is going to hurt those boys just as much as it hurts anybody 
else, because we are shifting from one to the other, trying to help 
ourselves, and that is what happens, and I have one more suggestion, 
and with that I will close. 

I would suggest that the Congress say to or put up some part of 

the Department of Agriculture to pass out to the farmers and the 
consumers and the producers at the beginning of each season, whether 
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it is on pork or cattle or eggs or chickens, what the approximate fore- 
seeable consumption could be on those items, and get it out on thie 
radio or in the press, and I think we have enough sane farmers and 
prochededs in America so that they will pretty much limit it. 

What happens today is this: In the spring of the year, poultry looks 
pretty good, and every hatchery, and I am not blaming them, says, 

Ladies and men, produce twice as many ¢ hickens as you had last 
year because the thing is good,” and they listen to it, and they hurt 
themselves. 

I think it would be one of the greatest services the Department of 
Agriculture could render to our people if through some system they 
could tell the farmers approximately what the American people could 
consume in 1 year. 

Senator Youne. Is not the major reason why cattle feeders are 
building up feeder cattle right now is because they expect to get a 
lot of cheap grain? 

Mr. Burner. Certainly.. I am doing the same thing myself. 

Senator Youne. Certainly, everybody is; and next year wé may have 
feed running out of our ears. 

Senator Hu mpuREY. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say that I 
surely liked this testimony. This man has talked extemporaneously 
to us, and he has laid it on the line. 

Mr. Burner. I am a farmer, and I milked the cows and fed the 
stock this morning, and I may do that again. 

The CuatrmMan. Heisa former State Senator. Senators, you know, 
do a lot of talking. [ Applause. | 

Ladies and gentle men, it is now 5 minutes after 4. We were sup- 
posed to leave at 4 o'clock 

You know, we like South Dakota so much that, as chairman of this 
committee, without asking my colleagues, I think we will stay here 
a little longer and hear some of you witnesses. [ Applause. ] 

What I am going to ask now—just listen to this—we have 43 more 
witnesses on this list, 43 more witnesses. 

[ have admonished you 8 or 4 times to please read over your State- 
ment, and unless you have something new, just file it with the clerk; 
you will help us and help yourselves, because I want everybody to be 
heard here who has something new to give us, and with that I will let 
Senator Young now make a statement. 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, Senator Mundt, and the South 
Dakota people have been bragging about South Dakota ever since we 
got here. We had some very nice pheasant last night, but in North 
Dakota you are going to have pheasant, duck, grouse, and you are go- 
ing to have partridge. 

The Cuarrman. All right, the next witness. 

Senator Toye. My suggestion is that we have a little beef and pork. 
| Laughter. | 

The Cramman. We had pork yesterday for the second day; I like it. 

Mr. Karzer. We will now hear from Aurora County. 


STATEMENT OF R. V. FITZGERALD, JR., PLANKINTON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Frrzeeravp. Mr. Chairman’ and members of the committee, I 
will file this with the clerk and make it short. 

As to the efficiency of the family-type farms, we believe. that-‘a 
family-type farm is just as efficient today as it was in the time of 
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world crisis, in times of great national need, like World War II and 
the Korean war. 

Unlike Senator Humphrey, we believe the sliding scale will work 
eventually, but only by starving out the family farmer and forcing 
him into Minneapolis and competing with the labor pool. 

Senator Humpnrey. Wait a minute. You do not think I am for 
the sliding scale ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. No, sir; I said unlike you. I said we think it will 
work. [ Applause. | 

About surpluses, we submit that when the income realized from 
a crop by a farmer or the profit from that crop is asia by this 
farmer is lowered, he must, of course, raise more of that crop. That 
is the fallacy of the sliding scale getting rid of surpluses. 

We believe the farmer deserves representation in the Cabinet just 
as the business community is represented ; that. leaders of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should represent the farmers as a worthy member 
of our society and economy, not as a leech. 

Now, I have a few concrete suggestions. 

1. House bill H. R. 12, which in effect repeals the sliding scale and 
replaces with 90 percent support on the basics be passed by ‘the Senate 
as a move in the direction of 100 percent of parity income for the 
farmer. Mandatory supports of feed grains as well as livestock and 
other perishables at 90 percent parity “should be included in such a 
law—that is desirable. 

That the trend toward bureaucratic controls of the ASC be 
ee and the program be returned to control of the farmers. 

. That a program of “acreage reserve” be employed whereby the 
farmer in our county be paid $10 to $15 per acre for the land taken 
out of production of cash crops and put into soil-building crops. 
Erosion control practices to be employed on such acres. A maximum 
income per farm unit for any such diverted acres to be set by law at 
$1,500 for Aurora County. This program to be used in conjunction 
with the rest of the farm program. 

That greater appropriations be allowed the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and that requirements for loans be eased and interest 
rates be lowered. 

. That a food-stamp plan be effected which would allow needy 
wae rsons to be given agriculture products which are in excess of current 
he eds. 

That the amount of price-support loans on any farm be limited 
to $20,000. We make this recommendation in the belief that it is the 
production of the large commercial farms and the support of the crops 
therefrom which have caused much criticism of our farm program in 
" past. 

. We ask that serious study be made as to the possible advantage 
of, a completely new farm program based on acreage controls and a 
system of production payments to help the farmer to return to 100 
percent of parity income. 

8. We oppose any two-price plan of farm-price supports which 
would give a blended price on any commodity of less than 90 percent 
of parity. 

We have heard talk about self-help programs, advertising beef 
and pork and milk. We wonder just how much advertising will stretch 
the human stomach. 
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The answer to the high cost of production for the farmer is not to 
bring down the price of labor but to bring up the price of our com 
modity. 

Senator Holland, for your information, theer are 832 farm units 
in Aurora County. The average size farm is 550, if that is of any 
interest. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Fitzgerald follows :) 


VIEWS OF THE CITIZENS OF AURORA County, S. DAK., ON THE FORMULATION OF AN 
ADEQUATE FARM PROGRAM WHICH WILL BENEFIT THE ENTIRE NATION 


We reaffirm our belief that the family farms of the United States are now 
the most efficient producers of food and fiber in the world, just as they were 
the most efficient producers in time of great national need such as World War II 
and the Korean war. We believe that the welfare and prosperity of the family 
farmer is necessary to the continued prosperity and adequate defense of the 
Nation. 

We decry the efforts of those who would foist upon the farmer any farm 
program which will, through economic necessity, place the farmer into the 
employ of giant corporation farms or into the cities there to compete in the 
labor pool as an unskilled worker. Such, we believe, will be the end result of 
a sliding scale system of price supports. We firmly believe that an abundance 
of the raw materials of food and clothing at a fair price is of much greater 
value to the welfare of the American people than a scarcity of these products 
at a high price. We submit that when the profit realized from a product of the 
farmer’s capital and labor is decreased, he much increase his production in 
the attempt to maintain his standard of living. This is the fallacy of the claim 
the sliding scale will reduce surpluses. 

We believe that the United States Department of Agriculture should always 
be put in charge of men who believe in the right of the American farmer to 
maintain a decent standard of living and in his right to a fair share of the 
national income. The Department of Agriculture policymakers should, of course, 
be men of good faith who will represent the farmers of the Nation and explain 
to the nonfarm population the economic position of the farmer as it relates 
to the rest of the economy. These men should explain that the reason for the 
surpluses is the call by the leaders of the country for all-out production at the 
time of the Korean conflict and the magnificent and immediate response of the 
American family farmer whose efficiency was not then questioned. USDA 
should be headed by men who have learned from the bitter lessons of this century 
that a farm depression ultimately becomes a national depression. 

With the hope of a change of personnel and policy in the top echelon of the 
Agriculture Department we propose the following: 

1. That house bill H. R. 12 which in effect repeals the sliding scale and 
replaces with 90 percent support on the basics be passed by the Senate as a 
move in the direction of 100 percent of parity income for the farmer. Man- 
datory supports of feed grains as well as livestock and other perishables 
at 90 percent parity should be included in such a law. 

2. That the trend toward bureaucratic control of ASC be halted and the 
program be returned to control of the farmers. 

3. That a program of “acreage reserve” be employed whereby the farmer 
in our county be paid $10 to $15 per acre for the land taken out of pro- 
duction of cash crops and put into soil-building crops. Erosion control 
practices to be employed on such acres. A maximum income per farm unit 
for any such diverted acres be set by law at $1,500 for Aurora County. This 
program to be used in conjunction with the rest of the farm program. 

4. That greater appropriations be allowed the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and that requirements for loans be eased and interest rates be 
lowered. 

5. That a food stamp plan be effected which would allow needy persons 
to be given agriculture products which are in excess of current needs. 

6. That the amount of price support loans on any farm be limited to 
$20,000. We make this recommendation in the belief that it is the produc- 
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tion of the large commercial farms and the support of the crops therefrom 
which have caused much criticism of our farm program in the past. 

7. We ask that serious study be made as to the possible advantage of a 
completly new farm program. based on acreage controls and a system of 
production payments to help the farmer to return to 100 percent of parity 
income. 

8. We oppose any “two-price” plan of farm price supports which would 
give a blended price on any commodity of less than 90 percent of parity. 

We wish to thank this committee for the opportunity to appear before it for 
the purpose of presenting our views on the formulation of a farm program which 
will benefit both the American farmer and the Nation as a whole. 


The Cuatmrman. I will again urge witnesses to stick to new recom- 
mendations. The last witness, while we were glad to hear from him, 
he did not give us anything new. 

Mr. Txuur. We will now hear from our sister State, Wyoming. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL E. FRENCH, ALVA, WYO. 


Mr. Frencu. My name is Russell French from northeastern 
Wyoming. 

I am gratified that the committee has seen fit to give the State of 
Wyoming 5 minutes before this committee; but in view of the lateness 
of the hour I have already filed my brief at the door. I will just make 
2 or 3 observations. 

I am not like Senator Humphrey; I do believe the sliding scale will 
work. I do believe had we not carried our war amendments too far, 
that we would not be in the position that we are today, and I also 
believe that the land bank plan is very good. What I mean by that 
is the fertility pool. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank-you, sir. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RUSSELL E. FRENCH, ALVA, WYO. 


Honorable members of, the committee, ladies, and gentlemen, I produce wheat 
and beef on a medium-sized farm or ranch, in the western Black Hills of north? 
eastern Wyoming, I first want to make it clear that I firmly believe in the 
the free enterprise system which has made our country the greatest in the 
world. 

My idea of government’s function in such a system is pretty similar to the 
role of an umpire in a baseball game. In short to create equal opportunity 
for the great and the small, to afford fair play for both sides, and see that all 
abide by the rules or laws, if you please. 

Whenever some segment of the economy is laboring at a disadvantage with 
other segments then it is the duty of government to equalize the opportunity 
by whatever means is necessary. I wish to make a point that I said opportunity, 
not income. 

In any program devised to create such equality of opportunity there is one 
great economic law in any free enterprise system which we should ever, bear in 
mind. I refer to the law of supply and demand. Any program which tends to 
increase supply over demand is doomed to failure eventually. Any program 
which tends to balance supply and demand is good. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act as it had been amended up to 1950: was a 
constantly improved measure to accomplish this for the five great crop com- 
modities. This act was not intended to become a price-fixing,act; but was de- 
signed to enable the farmer to take advantage of the seasonal increases in 
price for his commodity, spread his marketing, and control production to meet 
demand. 

Gentlemen, this act was never given a chance to work. :In the case of wheat, 
quotas should have been imposed in 1951, or at the very latest in’. 1952; they were 
not called until 1954. The other crops were equally behind.” By the time 
quotas were imposed we had these huge surpluses so that in order to reduce 
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them effectively it was necessary to impose the maximum reduction in acreage, 
and the Ioan value should have been reduced to the minimum provided by 
law. Had the program been put in effect when it should have, I do not believe 
that these drastic measures would have ever been necessary. 

I do not think this act, arrived at through 20 years of trial and error, and 
finally enacted.in.a bipartisan manner, should be condemned without a fair 
chance to work. I donot think this act is letter perfect in every detail, as time 
goes on I think it will be necessary to make minor changes to fit conditions. I 
do not think *we should make any major changes in the act at this time. 

I think, instead, we should turn our attention to getting: rid of these huge 
surpluses stacked in warehouses across the country, and we should adopt a 
more realistic policy in making Government loans on.these products. 

I think it will be an advantage to the economy: of the country to get rid of 
these surpluses; even if we have to give them to the starving people of the world, 
and when I. say surpluses, I do not mean to the extent ef doihg away with a 
normal carryover for emergency. 

I also think that our commodity loan system should be adjusted to take into 
account the quality, and market demand of the product carrying a commodity 
loan. For instance, in wheat, I would venture to say that 90 percent of our 
Government-owned wheat is an inferior product, much of it unfit for other 
than livestock feed, and yet the Commodity Credit loaned nearly as much on this 
wheat as was loaned on the milling quality wheat which has long since gone 
into trade channels. - This practice of equal loans in the case of wheat has 
encouraged farmers to produce a ‘high -yielding, low quality wheat which is 
unfit for anything but livestock feed.: Some attempt was made to correct this 
this past year, but it has not gone nearly far enough. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion I. wish to say that in any free enterprise there will 
be success and failure, good times and bad, but if we do our best to equalize 
opportunity the vast majority of our people will weather the bad times and 
protect their future in the good. 

One more item I wish to touch on is the vast importance of adequate, long 
term, low interest credit being available to all segments of agriculture to carry 
them past the bad times. 


Mr. Kartzer. Will the witnesses from Brown County, Marshall 
County, Hutchinson County, and Minnehaha County come forward. 
The next witness we will hear will be from Potter County. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH NAUMAN, GETTYSBURG, S. DAK. 


Mr. Nauman. My nanie is Ralph Nauman; Iam from Potter 
County, and I have filed my brief at the door. 

I think, perhaps, I have only one thing that might be new, and that 
is a resolution my. four farm groups thé at L repr esent passed, and that 
is in regard to better promotion of public relations for the farmer 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

I think there is much - improvement possible there, and I think that 
we need to let the consuming public know just exactly what the costs 
are that go into his product, what share the farmer gets, and I have 
a.novel idea which TI think is probably not possible, but why not 
print on the finished packaged article, along with everything about 
Wheaties, and what we eat and what the kids want, let us print on 
there what share the farmer is getting out of that article. 

We could carry that all through food items; that, would certainly 
give the farmer favorable public relations with the rest of the coun- 
try, if that were possible. 

Let us advise the consuming public and the taxpayers what por 
tion of the subsidy to agriculture is the result ef our desire to have 
a food reserve, our national defense program, aid-to: foreign coun: 
tries and, perhaps, compare these subsidies which are eight-tenths of 
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| percent of the farm income to the money spent for national defense 
through industry for obsolete equipment, and so forth. 

ee is not criticized as the farmer is in regard to subsidy. In 
reality, Government’s necessary subsidies in the form of contracts are 
prob: ably keeping m: ny segments of industry prosperous today. 

USDA should help in asking the public to spend more money, more 
of its total income for food. It is just not one product against the 
other ; it has got to be the total. 

In closing, we believe Congress can and must try some new methods, 
and in addition to retaining or restoring the successful workable leg- 
islation which has helped American agriculture during the last two 
decades. I believe we have faith in you gentlemen that something will 
be done. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY RALPH NAUMAN, GETYysBURG, S. DAK. 


Tum Ralph Nauman, a farmer from Gettysburg, 8S. Dak. I have the privilege 
of presenting some of the views on the farm problem as endorsed at a meeting 
of about 200 farmers and business and professional men representing the county- 
wide Farm Bureau, Farmer’s Union Crop Improvement Association, and Live- 
stock Improvement Association of Potter County, 8S. Dak. At a joint forum 
meeting of these groups four resolutions were approved for presentation to your 
committee. 

The first of these was to preserve the American market for the American 
farmer. It was felt that we must restrict imports of farm commodities of which 
there is a surplus, particularly the feed grains and meat products. In the year 
of 1954 we imported $1,555 million worth of supplementary agricultural products 
to compete with the American producer, thereby reducing his price much below 
parity and creating huge surpluses. This figure is nearly twice the loss of the 
CCC program, including storage, during a similar period of time. We should 
not import these commodities until our surpluses are gone and the domestic price 
on these commodities is more than 100 percent of parity. We must have tariff 
protection on a par with industry if we are to enjoy our fair share of the economy. 
Foreign trade is profitable only when there is a mutual benefit to the parties 
involved. 

The second resolution was endorsing in principle the concept of a soil fertility 
bank, believing that the Government leasing of surplus croplands and the plant- 
ing of this land to grasses and legumes would help to aces two of agri- 
culture’s all-important objectives, first, the building of the Nation’s soil fertility, 
and second, the reduction of the crop and livestock surpluses. 

It was generally felt that the program should be voluntary at least to the extent 
permissible to be compatible with other farm programs and legislation. The 
leasing price should be high enough to invite participation. The rotation of the 
lease throughout the total farm acreage should be permitted and encouraged 
to build up as much fertility as possible. In regard to cost, one-third of the 
money lost to the American farmer through competing imports would, I believe, 
go a long way toward taking the necessary surplus acres out of production. 

Third, a two-price system for wheat was endorsed. This plan would actually 
pay the producer 100 percent of parity for all food wheat, domestically con- 
sumed, and permit the producer to sell his surplus for whatever it would bring 
on the world market. This could permit the small farmer to grow only for the 
domestic market if he desired and still permit the very large operator who felt 
that he could produce at world market prices to produce unlimited quantities. 
It could be devised to protect the family farm by a graduated scale of allotments 
operating conversly to total acreage. Allotments would also have to take into 
consideration the quality of wheat each specific area grew. 

The last resolution requests the United States Department of Agriculture to 
promote better public relations for the farmer. This could be accomplished over 
TV. radio, and through newspapers, by letting the consumer know what per- 
centage of the food dollar is actually received by the farmer-producer and also 
what other costs go into the product. A novel idea which could be tried would 


i 
; 
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be to print on the finished packaged product the farmers’ share of the retail cost 
of that item. 

Advise the consuming public and taxpayer what portion of the subsidies to 
agriculture are the results of our desire to have a food reserve, our national 
defense program, and aid to foreign countries, and perhaps compare these sub- 
sidies, which are only eight-tenths of 1 percent of the farm income, to the money 
spent for national defense through industry for equipment constantly becoming 
obsolete. Industry is not criticized as is the farmer in regard to subsidies but in 
reality Government's necessary subsidies in the form of contracts are probably 
keeping many segments of industry operating profitably. Publicize the farmers’ 
hourly wage, the interest on his investment, and the profit or loss accrued from 
his operation. USDA should help in asking the public to spend more of its income 
for food and clothing and to create a desire in people to want the products of 
agriculture. 

We believe that Congress can and must try some new programs for agriculture 
in addition to retaining and restoring the successful, workable legislation which 
has helped protect American agriculture during the last 2 decades. Congress 
should take positive steps to alleviate the price-cost squeeze and obtain for 
agriculture 100 percent of parity. 

The CuHarrmMan. Next witness. 

Mr. Ture. We will now hear from Harold Lake. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD M. LAKE, GETTYSBURG, S. DAK. 


Mr. Laker. Mr. Chairman, you had a question this morning—I am 
Harold Lake—I own and operate an 800-acre farm, plow, and I own 
a mill and elevator. 

There is much that can be said about the quality of our wheat, going 
clear back to where I was years ago. But the fact that the Chicago 
market, until the past few years, has been about 9 cents a bushel 
over the Minneapolis market—just the past 2 or 3 years since we were 
getting inferior wheat, the Chicago market has been running as much 
as 40 cents lower than the Minneapolis market, and that is testimony 
itself as to the quality of our wheat. 

They want our wheat, and they will pay the 40 cents a bushel. The 
options are 40 cents a bushel, at times, more than the Minneapolis 
market, yet right at the present time I believe it is between 20 and 30 
cents a bushel. 

There are two things I believe, that would be necessary here to give 
our farmers a hundred percent of parity. This Northwest, by the 
time the farmers haul their crop in, they can have a hundred percent 
of parity, sell their grain where they want to, and where they want to 
without adding any bureaucratic organization to it, and without 
adding any expense above what we have at the present time to the 
taxpayers of this Nation. 

‘There are 2 or 3 things that would have to be done in another field, 
as we have been doing. 

My idea is if we had a right lively rattlesnake right here on the floor 
right now, I would not step on his tail and let him bite me. I would 
step on his head, and I would step on his head hard so as to put him 
out of commission, so he would not come to. 

Senator Ture. I would not step on him at all. 

Mr. Lake. I would get rid of him as fast as I could. 

We have to, by stepping on his head—we are taking the situation at 
the source. 

The land is the source of this production, and that is where we will 
have to start to curtail it. 
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We will have to take—if we wall step on the rattlesnake’s head 
hard enough.so as to take enough of this land out of production— 
it is also necessary, we will have to stop the importation of grain. 

Also the Commodity Credit Corporation cannot dump this grain 
that they already have on our American market if we are going 
to obtain a hundred percent of parity. 

If we would do that, I think that by next fall the farmer of the 
Northwest can haul his grain into the elevators here, and he will get 
a hundred percent of parity. 

[t would not hurt if once in a while he got a little over a hundred 
percent of parity. Some of these organizations we have had and 
programs have done a pretty good job at times of curtailing the price 
of grain. 

During the war our price of grain was held considerably under 
foreign markets. Some places the ‘y were getting $6 a bushel, Canada 
$5. Canada did not allow our country to import grain into their 
country, into Canada during the war, and if they will take that out of 
production and stop the imports, and if we should run a shortage of 
grain, we will have our Commodity. Credit. grain to put into the 
market to hold the price down to a hundred percent of parity. 

Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HAROLD M. LAKE, Getryspure, 8S. Dax. 


During the past 25 years the United States has increased their cost of produc- 
tion to a point where they are unable to compete with other nations of the world, 
which I believe is largely due to the increased cost of labor and taxes.- This is 
a very unhealthy condition as no individual enterprise could last long under 
similar conditions. Our United States Treasury is in the red by over $265 billion. 
They have steadily increased this indebtedness, while at the same time’ taxing 
the people to the limit. If the above conditions are not corrected, we will even- 
tually run into times that we have never even dreamed of before. 

Due to the fact that our cost of. production exceeds that of other nations, we 
can no longer export our surplus farm products without taking. money out of 
the United States Treasury to make up the difference. Weare paying. over $1 
million daily for storage on our surplus farm products. We have, I believe, more 
than doubled our cost of handling farm products. ; 

Let’s stop right here and put our farmers back to where they can market their 
farm: products, when they want to, and where they want to at 100 percent. of 
parity. ..Let’s take some of that million-dollar-a-day storage, let’s take the $1 
a bushel subsidy we are having to pay to export our wheat, let’s take some of 
the money we are paying to handle the present program, let’s pay our farmers 
enough land-lease money, so that they can afford to, and will take their land out of 
production, to a point where we will not have farm products to export, and 
our farmers will be able to market their products at 100 pereent parity. 

It is useless, of course, to cut our farm production, if we allow other countries 
to import farm products that take their place. We will not raise the price of our 
farm products, by taking land out of production, unless we stop the importation 
of farm products from other countries. 

If the Government will lease sufficient farmland at a price high enough so that 
the farmer will be willing to rent it voluntarily, if the Government will stop the 
importation of farm products from other countries, and if the Government will 
cease paying farmers to increase production, then I believe and only then, will 
the farmer be able to sell his own products at 100 pereent of parity. 

A nation that gets itself into a position where it eannot compete with its com- 
petitors, is I believe, in a serious predicament, but we should make the best 
of the situation and get our farm production down. to where our farm products 
can be consumed in the United States at 100 percent of parity. 

It-is my-understanding that the United Statés imported over. $4 million worth of 
farm products, each day of 1954, and that the CCC cost us over $2 million per day 
in 1954. 
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The CuHarrMan. Next witness. 
Mr. Karzer. We will now hear from the witness of Marshall 
County. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR JONES, BRITTON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, distin- 
guished gentlemen qf the Senate Agriculture Committee, I have a 
brief which has been prepared, which has been filed with the secre- 
tary at the door, 

I think I can save some time for you, Senator Ellender, by just 
touching briefly on some of these points, in the time allotted. 

The Cuamman. We will be glad to hear if there is anything new, 
but time is running short. It is 20 minutes after 4, and we still have 
thirty-odd witnesses, 

Have you anything new that has not been mentioned ? 

Mr. Jones. We have an item here on a new program, Senator, that 
I would like to touch on. 

The CuarrMan. That is what we want to hear, something new. 

Mr. Jones. The new program which we talk about is very brief. 
It is a very brief program, and it is like this: Let me say, first of 
all, that I represent a group of farmers from our county; all the 
organizations for the Extension Service were called in, and we 
reviewed what we felt might be of interest as to what this committee 
would like to know, and this is what we came out with. You asked 
me for a new farm program. 

I have this very brief program suggestion. I am going to read it 
to you. 

We find no great de mand for a radically new and different farm 
program. The soil and agricultural program, together with the price- 
support programs of the past, have been effective. This is not to 
say that we cannot progress to a new and perhaps better type of 
program. The important thing now is to use the program machinery 
that we now have to correct the present bad situation in agriculture. 

That is our idea, gentlemen, of a new farm program. We believe 
that we have the working machinery, and we have had the experience, 
we know that farmers have operated the program in the past, and 
T think you will agree they have done a good job. 

If we can go back to some of the things—I would like to talk briefly 
about our price-support program. 

I want you to know that grain values have declined in our county 
this year. That you know, i grant you. 

I speak directly to Senator Humphrey: The sliding scale, the flex- 
ible-support program, Senator, I believe, is working in our county. 
I fear it is working, if the purpose of the flexible- support program 
is to drive down the prices of farm products; it is working. 
[ Applause. | 

We found that prices of farm programs have declined, and they 
have declined just about in line with the suggestions of the sliding 
scale or the flexible-support-price program. 

Senator Humpurey. You would not say that it cut production; 
would you? 

Mr. Jones. It definitely would not. 

Senator Humpnrey. But it has cut income? 
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Mr. Jones. It has cut income. 

Senator, I feel that production controls are necessary. My people 
feel that production controls will always be necessary with a program 
of supports at 100 percent, at 90 percent, or at lower levels, even under 
the present program, where we are going to have to use some controls, 


gentlemen. 

We are ready to go along with them. But we do believe, and we 
insist, that controls are easier to handle, and they will operate—they 
will be operated more intelligently; a more intelligent adjustment 
can be made if they are operated at a fair price level, and I submit to 
you that the sliding scale, the flexible scale, support program does not 
give us a fair level. 

1 would like just briefly to talk about adequate reserves. We were 
confused in our thinking, gentlemen, in our meeting, as to what consti- 
tutes adequate reserves. That is a problem much talked about. It is 
aggravated by our present price-support programs because we build 
up tremendous surpluses, and we are worried about them. 

Would it not be well for the Congress to delegate a commission of 
the people from agriculture and from labor and from consumer, the 
consumers, and from defense circles to determine what are fair and 
reasonable reserves, so that we can all talk intelligently about reserves, 
and not use them, as is being done now, to create bad propaganda. 

We talk about the immense surpluses and that creates a distaste in 
the mouth of the consumer. 

Actually, the consumer, labor, and certainly defense, have a vital 
interest in the reserves of grain that we are carrying. 

Gentlemen, I am just going to conclude this very briefly by saying, 
and I have not said this before, we are asking that you return to a 
program of fixed supports at not less than 90 percent levels. We say 
9) percent. We believe in a hundred percent of parity ; but we believe 
that the machinery is here, that we are now operating under the ma- 
chinery, that can provide us 90 percent supports, and we are just fear- 
ful of the situation. 

| found a very real concern amongst our people in this meeting, and 
I know it, I feel it every day. We are in the midst of a boom period 
in our national economy. 

Is it possible to have a farm depression in times of a good and strong 
economy and other circumstances, also? 

Go back to the twenties. We are told that was a boom period, and 
yet there was no boom on the farm. Our banks were closed, our farms 
were lost in the twenties, and we do not want that to happen again. 

We feel that we farmers led the Nation into a depression at that 
time. We just do not want it to happen again. 

We believe it can be warded off by a return to a program of 90 per- 
cent supports. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Jones is as follows :) 

At the outset of this statement we want to state that it is an attempt to coordi- 
nate the thinking of a group of farmers and businessmen of Marshall County who 
have met together to prepare a statement for presentation to this committee. 

As a basis for our statement we proposed this question for our own considera- 
tion. Can our farm economy today maintain fair and reasonable parity relation- 
ship toward other industries and toward business as a whole without assistance 
or help from Government? If so then why not that route? On the other hand, 


if problems of marketing have become so complex as to make it impossible to solve 
our own problems then we must seek for necessary assistance. 
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PRESENT SITUATION 


During the past several months when the 1955 crops in our county were being 
marketed, we find that wheat has sold between $2 and $2.12 per bushel and at 
an average of about $2.05 ; oats from 40 to 50 cents per bushel to average about 44; 
barley at 80 cents to $1, average about 92 cents; flax at an average of about $2.80; 
and rye 70 cents per bushel. This week in our county hogs are being sold at 
$11 to $11.50 for butcher hogs of the 1955 crop. 

Always there is the hope in farmers minds that markets will provide ready 
outlet for the produce of their farms and at fair prices. The present decline in 
prices for the products of the farm is causing a real price-cost squeeze on our 
entire rural economy. This steady persistent decline in prices and income on 
the farm is the more disturbing because it is taking place during a boom period 
in our national economy. 

Certainly it is now abundantly clear that the rub-off theory, that is, that enough 
will rub off from a strong economy to provide good prices on the farm, simply 
does not work. 

Another disturbing factor in the present situation is that while farm products 
in the raw have shown a steady decline over the past several years, those same 
products when delivered to the dinner table have shown a determined rise in cost 
to the consumer. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Grain values have declined in the past year and in this change there is a 
striking relationship between this decline and the decline provided under the 
sliding scale or flexible-support program of the present administration. 

We have felt for years that the support prices have been of benefit toward 
maintaining prices of farm products. We are no less sure now as we observe 
prices come down, that the new lower supports are the major reason for the 
decline in prices this year. 

We want to think ahead with you gentlemen of the committee to what may 
be desirable in the way of farm programs in the years to come, but at the 
present time it seems we have entered a period of disparity toward agriculture 
that is fast creating an emergency of major proportions. For the immediate 
present it is a must that we return to a support program of not less than 90 
percent. In the face of the present squeeze on agriculture it is unthinkable that 
the Congress continue to allow the Department of Agriculture to administer a 
program such as the sliding scale price-support program that so completely loses 
the whole concept of parity. 

We urge that the Congress take immediate action to return to a program of 
not less than 90 percent supports and certainly 100 percent in the case of crops 
under quotas. 

PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Support prices at 90 percent or 100 percent or for that matter at any other 
level will probably always need the assistance of some sort of acreave or pro- 
duction control. Whether this be in the form of acreage control or production 
limits we think that you will find farmers ready and willing to do their part 
to make necessary adjustments in production. We are firmly convinced that 
violent adjustment downward of support prices will never gain an intelligent 
adjustment of production. As a matter of fact the very opposite is true. Shifts 
in production through necessary controls will always come easier and more 
completely if they are accompanied by supports at fair levels. 

We want you to know that in the case of wheat we in our county to fit our 
farms under the quota machinery have made adjustments (reduction) in plant- 
ing from our normal acreages of nearly 40 percent. Now that kind of adjustment 
should warrant a price support on our spring wheats or durums of 100 percent. 
Instead we are presently getting 8214 percent with the announced intention of 
going to 76 percent in 1956. 


ADEQUATE RESERVES 


The Immense production of our farms in recent years, and with limited outlet 
into foreign channels has made for large supplies of grain products in reserve. 
With the support program in effect these reserves are now largely financed 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation of the Department of Agriculture. 
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In our own group we find confusion as to what national policy in regard to 
reserves of grain supplies really is. How much is desirable as a normal carry- 
over to safeguard the needs of the Nation in war or in peace. 

It is the sense of our group that the Congress should institute a study of what 
constitutes adequate reserves and at what point do supplies become too small ‘or 
when do they become burdensome, 

We feel that the Congress might set up a commission. with representation 
from agriculture, from consumers, from defense groups and from the Congress. 
Out of their studies we could reasonably expect to develop a national policy 
toward an ever-normal granary, that would be in the public interest. 


NEW PARITY FORMULA 


The new parity formula scheduled to go into effect in 1956 will have the effect 
of bringing on yet lower prices. To attempt to modernize the formula for parity 
by using a recent year when farm prices are well below parity, leads us to the 
conclusion that the final results will only be parity adjusted downward as it 
relates to nonagricultural goods. 


LAND RENTAL 


Various proposals are being offered by which the Government would rent a 
considerable acreage of land to come out of production of crops. In our group 
meeting there seemed to be no real opposition to such a plan. The feeling was 
general that such a plan would actually be quite similar to the AAA program 
of prewar vears; that in fact the experience with that program would be useful 
as a guide to such. It is generally felt in our county that the very small farm 
should be required to make little or no adjustment if this type of program were 
offered 

The demand of war years brought into production additional millions of acres 
of land much of which was marginal or submarginal. Insofar as practical 
some of this, and certainly that subject to the dangers of wind erosion should be 
retired to grass. 

NEW FARM PROGRAM 


We find no great demand for a radically new and different farm program. 
The soil and agricultural program together with the price-support programs 
of the past have been effective. This is not to say that we cannot progress to 
a new and perhaps better type of program. The important thing now is to use 
the program machinery that we now have to correct the present bad situation 
in agriculture. 

CONCLUSION 


We have tried to judge what our markets might be like with no support prices 
of any kind... Our conelusion.is that as of this year they would no doubt: be 
lower than they presently are. However, in our eounty no crop is supported 
above SO percent of parity, save only wheat at S82 percent and that scheduled 
down to 76 percent for 1956. 

We know that a year ago last April when the-supports were lowered on dairy 
products that the price of butterfat was lowered by the full 15 percent of re- 
duction; there to stay, and our experience this year with lower supports on 
grain is similar, 

We don’t want to lose the support program but our conelusion is that at 
present levels they are very little better than no supports at all. 

We have set out above the need for a return to higher support levels and we 
want to again stress;the importance of this nove. Our people too, feel that 
supports might show special emphasis toward the family type of farm by pre- 
scribing top limits of supports to any person. 

May we say in finak conclusion that we urgently seek a fair price for our 
products so that the rural economy of South Dakota which includes our farms, 
our towns, and our villages may hold a- position of economy equity in an 
expanding national economy. 

We appreciate the privilege to appear before your committee. We are grate- 
ful for your concern over problems of our rural economy in the past and for the 
future we pledge you our support to the end that the farm and agriculture pro- 
grams of the future may be made effective. 
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OCTOBER 27, 1955. 


SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
Brookings, 8. Dak. 

GENTLEMEN: This statement is formulated from the thinking of 2 meetings 
held in Marshall County, 8S. Dak., and 1 in Sargent County, N. Dak., and that 
also additional materials will be presented by Mr. Art Jones of Britton, S. Dak., 
in another statement. 

We think the farm program should include these points: Price supports, 
parity based on quality, promotion of world markets, stabilization of world cur- 
rency, conservation, research, and improved market methods and adequate food 
reserves. 

We feel that the agricultural support program has been developing for a long 
period of time. There are good points and bad points in any program that effects 
the economy of the Nation. 

The past farm support programs should be analyzed along with some of the 
ideas presented today and previously by different groups and try to select a 
balanced farm program. 

Parity is a problem for all of us. Parity of the basic commodities should be 
based partly on the cost of production. The modern parity prices are not giving 
the American farmer too much consideration in the loss of our farm operational 
cost in regard to repairs and replacement units. 

Parity prices must be watched close so that the basic agricultural unit, the 
family-sized farm can be maintained for the national welfare. While supporting 
prices we must maintain some control of the consumers goods so they are not 
priced out of his financial reach. 

Parity prices should stress the importance of a quality product whether, it 
be grain, fruit, vegetables, textiles, or livestock. These prices are to aid in the 
promotion of better quality reserve supplies, rather than stress the commodity 
itself, 

We as a nation are expected to take the leadership in the world for peace and 
development. 

Our world trade should be adjusted to international economy. We are a na- 
tion of reserve supplies, but we are also a nation of scarcities in some of our 
essential materials. 

We must think of these countries also to help stabilize the currency. We 
realize that a few months ago world trade was approved by the use of their 
money systems where as ours was the only currency available for trade before 
that time. We believe this to be a benefit to the world trade. 

There is also the problem of our products in foreign trade. The standards and 
the quality of the product delivered in competition with some of our good com- 
petitions has not met the test and we have lost a considerable amount of our 
export market which reflects on our basic industry, agriculture. 

We are in a situation of reserve supply of commodities. All perishable to 
some extent others perishable in entirety as far as storage is concerned. It is 
our belief that reserves are essential to a national economy. Who wants to use 
ration cards again? 

It would probably be advantageous for the Senate committee to recommend to 
Congress a thorough study of reserve supply and declare that an adequate amount 
be established and maintained according to population trends. 

We believe that soil-conservation practices should be increased to preserve 
our producing ability for future generations. This can be accomplished by 
planting grasses and legumes with increased incentive payments. 

Agricultural research has made great progress since World War II; however, 
there is still much more needed in several lines of work. Soybeans is an example 
of the multiple uses and products that can be derived from a single agricultural 
commodity. 

There is also room for additional studies to be made in the field of agricultural 
marketing and improved methods of storage for longer periods of time. 

May we say in final conclusion that we stress quality of commodity and cost 
of production as a basis for parity. World trade should also be promoted 
through the exchange of commodities or proper international currency exchange. 

We sincerely thank you for this opportunity to appear before the committee 
hearing. We appreciate your interest in farm problems and hope we can help 
you in the future. 


Mr. Tuvr. We will now hear from Hutchinson County. 
64440—56—pt. 3—11 
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STATEMENT OF R. A. ENGLEHORN, MENNO, S. DAK. 


Mr. Enerenorn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
and fellow farmers, I am going to read from my brief because it is 
brief. I think I have some new ideas in it, and that is why. 

[ represent the Hutchinson County Livestock Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the Crop Improvement Association, the extension board, the 
ASC Committee and the Farmers Union. 

We had a meeting on September 27, and have devised this brief as 
a result of that meeting. 

We feel that American agriculture is an important and necessary 
segment of the total American society and is, therefore, entitled to its 
fair share of the national wealth, demanding that in such a society all 
farm operators are entitled to 100 percent of parity. 

First: First and foremost is a Federal program operated and super- 
vised at the grassroots level by the farmers which has for its goal 
100-percent parity. 

The first step in attaining that goal, we ask for 100 percent of parity 
support prices on nonperishable farm products and on perishable 
goods, where possible. 

We realize this cannot be attained without controls on production. 
At the outset we favor a plan of fertilized acres or deferred acres, to 
be taken completely out of production and only soil-building practices 
be pursued. 

We are not concerned whether any payments be made on these 
practices, but ask that the practice be compulsory over the entire 
Nation. It was suggested by some members of the group that de- 
ferred acres shall be sufficient control, permitting the remaining acres 
to be planted to any crop desired, srovided that the total acres planted 
to basic cash crops shall not neil 50 percent of planted acres. Other 
members felt stricter controls should be added and favored market 
quotas on the major cash crops. 

The insurance feature of the market quota plan is desirable with the 
idea that the surpluses shall remain on the farm and be available to 
the farmer in years of leSs than average production. It was em- 
pos the sealing program be continued and if the bin sites are to 
ye continued, feed grains as are sealed shall be made more available 
to the local farm operators when they wish to purchase some. 

To aid the family-sized farm a graduate scale on deferred acres, 
market quotas and/or allotted acres be devised to reduce the percent- 
age set aside on the small farms and increase the same on the large 
farms. 

We insist the entire Federal farm program cover all farms in the 
Nation and that it be made a permanent program and not a political 
issue under any circumstances. 

2. The second major program needed is a program of advertisement 
to promote the use and consumption of our products by the American 
consumer as well as all consumers of the world. 

A program of education to inform and instruct other segments 
of ¢ our society on the honest situation, problems and peculiarities of 
the American farmer, including a very thorough study of the spread 
between the producers’ “take” and the consumers’ cost of our products. 


Results to be published for all to see. 


lay: 
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4. Continue and intensify the search for new markets and new uses 
for our products while at the same time preserve the American mar- 
ket for the American farmer. 

The Cuamman. The previous witness said he would give us some- 
thing new. I did not hear anything new. If the witnesses keep on 
giving us the same testimony, we will simply have to stop, that is all. 

Next witness. 

Mr. Tuvur. We will now hear from Minnehaha County. 


STATEMENT OF ERIC HERMANSON, GARRETSON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Hermanson. I am Eric Hermanson; I represent about 10 
groups that were at this meeting. They have all been mentioned 
here today, I guess. 

I will present this brief, as well as one before this one—that con- 
tained a couple of corrections in typing. 

All have been mentioned before in my brief, with the exception of 
the tieup recommended between ASC payments and acreage control 
and benefits; that those getting benefits from price supports should 
be able to get ASC payments, “and those not also would be able to; 
and they resold, that feed grain control would also help control live- 
stock numbers and prices. 

The was also an added suggestion there that possibly social-security 
funds could purchase food stamps to old-age people who are getting 
social-security aid, which was set up at a time when the amount was 
probably not big enough for our cost of living now, and they could 
be added to a little bit by giving them some surplus commodities. 

I have another note that the group felt pork-buying machinery 
should have been set up sooner in a year when prices were pretty w ell 
known to be going to fall, like they were this year. 


(The prepared statement filed by Mr. Hermanson is as follows:) 


On October 4 at 8 p. m., at the Minnehaha Cooperative Oil Building, agricul- 
ture leaders and representatives of the following organizations met to discuss 
the agriculture program in preparation for the senatorial committee meeting 
and hearing to be held at Brookings on October 27. There were 27 men and 
women from the various organizations at this meeting: Farm Bureau, Farmers 
Union, Sioux Valley Milk Producers Association, Minnehaha Crop Improvement 
Association, Minnehaha County Livestock Improvement Association, Minnehaha 
4-H Leaders Association, ASC committee members, soil-conservation super- 
visors, Minnehaha County Extension Board, and Minnehaha County Weed Board. 

The group elected Eric Hermanson, Garretson, as their chairman, and Harold 
G. Miller, route 4, Sioux Falls, as secretary. 

One of the first questions put up before the group was: 

(1) Do you think the ASC payments are doing the job for the South Dakota 
farmer? 

Answer. The group agreed to the fact that the farmer cooperating under 
the ASC program is being penalized at the present time, because farmers net 
cooperating are raising all the corn they want to; as a result the farmers not 
cooperating with the program are building up their corn-acreage allotment with 
the idea of going into the program the next couple of years, so that they can 
seal their corn. Such a program continued as such would further penalize 
farmers cooperating in the program. Farmers out of the program are feeding 
more hogs and cattle, thus causing more marketing and price difficulty not caused 
by farmers cooperating under the ASC program. This should be corrected. 

(2) The group recommended that a larger payment be made to farmers for 
planting grasses and legumes that are complying with the ASC program ex- 
cluding the usual restriction. 

(3) Are you satisfied with parity at the present level? 

Answer. It was recommended by the entire group that an adjustment be 
made in that what the farmer buys is in line with what he sells. 
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(4) Recommended that in marketing agriculture products the Government 
should strive for more efficient marketing of agriculture products, so that the 
farmer can have more of the consumer’s dollar. 

(5) The question was brought up that if we do have a surplus, that folks 
on the social security be allowed to receive food at a reduced rate. Money for 
this would be used from the social-security fund. It is the understanding that 
those on social security can hardly make ends meet because of living costs, 
taxes, etc. This would help to dispose of some of this surplus agriculture 
products to a good eause. This is to be subsidized by social-Ssecurity funds. 
The group said that distribution and transportation were some of the causes of 
food not being disposed of into proper channels of consumption. 

Both packers and marketing experts foresaw the prospect of 12-cent hogs 
as early as August. If farmers were to benefit machinery should have been 
set up then when price was already down to the cost of production. Not now, 
when most of the hogs have been marketed. Farmers will get blamed for 
spending Government money. Meat processors will benefit the most because 
of processing markup. Hog raising is a 12-inonth business and support ma- 
chinery should be set up as such. 

The group voted to have Erie Hermanson present these recommendations 
at the senatorial hearing on October 27. All above recommendations were passed 
by a motion and seconded by a group member and passed unanimously. 

oor made and seconded by group members for adjournment at 10: 30 p. m., 
October 4, 1955. 

The CHarrMANn. Next witness. 

Mr. Tuvur. We will now hear from Charles Marshall, from the 


State of Nebraska. 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES MARSHALL, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles Marshall, and I want to thank those responsible for 
the allocation of 5 minutes, a 5-minute period, for the great State of 
Nebraska. 

I realize time is late, but I would like to have you have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing one dirt farmer from Nebraska. 

There are quite a group of Nebraska farmers up here, and they have 
selected one to appear before you to use up this time. 

I would like to yield it to him, in the interest of hearing from him, 
rather than from an orgahization man. This is Mr. Ra ay Maricle, 
of Nebraska. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MARICLE, ALBION, NEBR. 


Mr. Maricir. Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators, and our hosts in 
South Dakota, I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you 
and talking on a subject relative to the agricultural situation and its 
welfare, 

I speak as a Nebraska farmer from the western edge of the Corn 
Belt, representing one of the 39 percent of United States farmers pro- 
ducing 88 percent of the agricultural products. 

Our area is not confronted with the problems of the so-called low- 
income farmers which seem to me to be a social situation, and not an 
agricultural problem. 

Perhaps we could say that farming began in our country as a self- 
sustaining way of life, and has now become an involved system of agri- 
cultural production. 

Our costs of operation have increased. The increases granted to 
labor are reflected in higher prices of materials and services required 


to supply the agricultural industry. 
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We are told that agricultural costs have increased 29.9 percent from 
1947 to 1954, but that the gross nagricultural income does not show 
a similar increase. 

Mechanization has taken place at a rapid rate, especially since the 
shortage of World War II days. 

Allow me to make some comparisons, taken from my 1040—F records 
in my income-tax returns. 

My machinery depreciation for the 3 years, 1952, 1953, 1954, is 237 
percent, and I am a conservative in my machinery purchases. 

Also from the 1040—F reports, I obtained these figures relative to net 
profit. In the 3 years, 1946, 1947, 1948, my net profits amounted to 
65.6 percent of my gross profits, which in the 3 years, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
my net profit was 37.9 percent of my gross profit. 

I am sorry to relate that my gross profits were not larger in the lat- 
ter period than in the former, and that, therefore, my net profit suf- 
fered significantly. 

Therefore, marketing becomes a big factor in our well-being. But 
good marketing should insure good demand, and a supply time to meet 
the demand. 

In my thinking, supply and demand, I expect, will influence price. 

We sell grade A milk, and we sell pork, and I am relatively better 
satisfied with the dairy situation than I am with the pork situation. 

But I do make these observations: From my 1954 records, the price 
of grade A milk had a seasonal decline of 35 percent. 

From the same records, high prices had a seasonal decline of 28 
percent. Why is it not a reasonable thing to accept a seasonal decline 
in hog prices as it is in dairy prices ? 

It is my contention that the producers of hogs could adjust their 
operation to a more uniform supply. 

The dairy industry has achieved a rather favorable position with 
a relatively low support price, and a considerable amount of self- 
help. 

On the other hand, a high support price tends to become a market, 
and increases the surplus, which only tends to aggravate the conditions 
high support prices hope to relieve. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir, 

Mr. Tuve. We will now hear from Harry Hodges. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY HODGES, LAKE PRESTON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Hopces. Senators of the Committee on Agriculture, my testi- 
mony, I feel, comes from just a little bit different root than what we 
have been hearing. I might say that I have been on the school boards 
of education in Kingsbury County for thirty-some years. 

My name is Harry Hodges, and I am a farmer and livestock feeder 
in eastern Kingsbury County, S. Dak., and T am testifying for the 
agricultural committee of the Lake Preston Kiwanis Club, Arlington, 
S. Dak., and also the Lake Preston Commercial Club here which has, 
down through the years, proven itself a good judge of agriculture. 

My sponsor comes more from businessmen and from labor; some 
farmers, of course. 

We are in agreement that most grains and livestock prices are just 
too low for farmers and feeders to live on, if the price of the equip- 
ment they are forced to buy remains where it is today. 
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You cannot make any money raising oats at 53 cents per bushel in 
South Dakota, nor can you make money raising them and feeding 
them to hogs at 13 or 14 cents per pound. 

My sponsors do not care to criticize any branch of our Federal 
Government, nor do they intend to dictate a farm program. However, 
we do emphasize that farmers and livestock feeders must have a 
reasonable profit on their investment and on their labor, or a large 
percentage of the families in the State will soon be badly affected. 

We feel that most of the money that comes into South Dakota is 
from the sale of grains, poultry, dairy products, and livestock produced 
within the State. 

I wonder if we realize well enough how many and who all live 
off of this farm income. Practically all professional men and women; 
bankers ; businessmen, large and small; ; professional labor and common 
labor, all depend directly or indirectly on farm income. 

We feel, as farm income goes down, farmers become discouraged 
and will operate as cheaply as possible, thus neglecting our weed con- 
trol, soil-preserving, and soil-erosion programs that have been adopted 
in the last few years and are so vitally necessary to our State. Farm- 
ers are practically forced to scratch out the last dollar they can with- 
out putting anything back into the soil. 

Our charitable institutions will suffer almost immediately and this 
will deal a stunning blow to the churches of the State. 

How can we continue to sell the preservation of rural life to our 
Boy Scouts, and what will the Future Farmers of America think when 
they realize that their own little project, which they speak so proudly 
of, barely paid out—no profit ? 

Our newly adopted program of special education for our under- 
privileged and physically handicapped children in South Dakota, so 
badly needed, will go backward instead of forward. 

How are we going to support our schools? Already people hesitate 
to raise money for the needed new classrooms and the board of educa- 
tion _ reluctant to levy money enough to support schools and to raise 
our teachers wage scale up to equal that of our neighboring States 
that a not have to depend upon agriculture for their ‘support, I hope. 

Senators of the Agricultural Committee of this great Nation, the 
people of South Dakota have not lost faith. We believe you will in 
your tour over the agricultural States find the solution that will bring 
relief to our problem. 

One of the sponser’s latest slogans is “Child by child we build the 
Nation.” 

So, we beg of you, before this above-mentioned becomes a reality 
in South Dakota, that you will think earnestly and seriously in terms 
of a fair chance in education for the child of agriculture. 

I thank you. 

The CuairmMan. Next witness. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE YOUNG, McLAUGHLIN, S. DAK. 


Mr. Younc. Honorable Senate committee, my name is Eugene 
Young, and I would like to compress my very short remarks here 
with the Governor’s talk this morning up to the point where we started 
to talk about the pr ice of wheat, that is, where he started to talk about 
the price of wheat. 
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[ put up a placard there that the framework shows, contains some 
new ideas in a way, but it used some of the old programs to support it. 

I have written quite a lot here, but I will not take time to read it, 
but I am sure that you are very short of time. 

There is the framework of my basic suggestions to fully classify 
land allotments, fully utilize the United States domestic market— 
this is for bread and wheat, I am talking about. 

I am a self-appointed committee of one to represent the bread- 
wheat growers. There is no such organization as such. 

1 want you to know that. We need, and we earnestly request 
your 

Senator Case. You have coverage cost of production insurance 
and parity value adjusted to acreage used. 

Mr. Youne. Yes; we need your aid to obtain these things. There is 
no question about that. We must have Federal Government aid to ob- 
tain the—— 

The Cuairman. The question is how would you suggest that that 
might be done; that is what we would like very much to know. 

Mr. Youne. But those methods that I suggest—those are the meth- 
ods there. Classify the land, give us all the bread-wheat market, and 
then give us full coverage cost of production insurance, parity value 
adjusted to acreage used. That covers the whole subject. 

But I have got a number of details that go along with that. 

The Cuarman. Is that in your brief, sir? : 

Mr. Young. I have got it all written up. I have got it all written 
up, but I have not got it all typed. I have only one copy of the major 
part of it. 

The Cuarrman. I tell you what you do now, if you will have that 
typed, you can give it to the young lady in the back tomorrow, sone 
as I announced a while ago, this young lady is with the secretary’s 
office, and any statement that will be filed with her within the next 
day will be mailed to us. 

Mr. Bruerr. Mr. Chairman, may I correct that to say in the next 
hour, or half hour. 

Mr. Young. I will not be able to get it that soon. 

Mr. Bruerr. Or else mail it to—— 

The CuarrMan. Just a moment, Mr. Secretary. If you will do this 
for us, take all of these statements and simply mail them direct to 
Washington, to my office, and we will see to it that when the permanent 
record is printed, that these statements will be put in the appendix 
of the record. 

Mr. Bruerr. May I say that we will be here for a half or an hour, 
and we are going to Pierre, and if they mail them to us at the office 
of the secretary of agriculture at Pierre, we will mail them to you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you; that is what I intended to say. I ap- 
preciate your offer to do that, sir. 

Mr. Youne. I believe—this is my personal belief—you will notice 
that I am qualifying myself as being an operator for 42 years, owner- 
operator, in growing bread wheat am not representing any organ- 
ization, but I believe that there vould be a farm program—I am “just 
going to talk extemporaneously now—there could be a farm program 
devised that would be a permanent program, and it could be fitted to 
all branches of agriculture, somewhat on the same basis that I am 
outlining for wheat, for bread wheat, that would give agriculture, as 
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a whole, their fair share of their earnings, of the earnings of the 
economy in the price that we arrive at, that a product is worth and 
should bring to give them their fair full parity value, as I like to call it. 

In place of having—there would be no need for actually you have 
got to have controlled production; that is one of the basics, we must 
have controlled production. It must be controlled. 

The Cuarrman. If you place that in writing, as I said, you can sim- 
ply mail it to my office, if you desire, direct to Washington, the rest 
of your st: atement- —you say you do not have it written up—you can 
either send it to the secretary of agriculture, Mr. Bruett, of your 
State, or direct to my office, and I am going to give you assurance ‘that 
it will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Youne. Well, I will do one or the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. Which way do you suggest would be best to send it, to 
send it to him? 

The Crarrman. It might be preferable that you send it to him so 
that he can send the rest of them that are filed with him from South 
Dakota. 

I wish to state that any witness who has not been heard up to now 
may file his statement with the secretary, Secretary Bruett, and that 

statement will be mailed by him to my office with the assurance that 
they will be placed in the record when it is sent to the printer for 
printing. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Youne. Do you want me to stop; is that it? 

The CuamMan. Not if you have something new, and I say that is 
what I have been asking for. 

We are now running an hour overtime, We have been listening for 
7 hours, and we appreciate hearing from you; but unless you have 
something new—— 

Mr. Youna. Well, I have got something that is practically new. 

The CrarrMan. All right, let us hear it. 

Mr. Youne. In fact, one of the basic and most important things 
that agriculture needs is full coverage production insurance. 

Now, there has been a pretense made—— 

The Cuarrman. Who is going to pay the premium? Do you want 
the Government to pay it? 

Mr. Youne. No. 

The CHarrmMan. Who? 

Mr. Youne. We, the producers, will pay the premium. 

The CHarrMAn. We have had an insurance program, to my knowl- 
edge, for 10 years. We have been experimenting with it. 

Mr. Youne. That is right; you have been experimenting. 

The Cuarrman. And we have not found a method yet whereby it 
would be workabie to the point where we could collect enough pre- 
miums to pay all expenses or all costs. 

Mr. Youna. Well, it could be amended so that it would do that, 
and it would be workable. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the trouble is you cannot force farmers to 
belong—I mean, to take insurance; you cannot force them to do that. 

Mr. Youne. You can make that an inseparable part of the control 
program. That is the thing that I aan 

The Caarrman. That is more easily said than done, you know. 
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Mr. Youna. I am sure it can be done, if there is a will. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I want to say that the committee appre- 
ciates the patience of the people of South Dakota very much. We 
have remained here a little while longer than we anticipated, and I am 
very sorry that we cannot hear the oral testimony of all those whose 
names were handed in. 

Now, I wish to say that this is the fourth hearing that we have held, 
and I want to compliment the people of South Dakota and say that 
I believe that this setup was as good, if not better, than we had in 


any other State we have been in so far. [ Applause. | 

I want to thank the the secretary of agriculture, Mr. Bruett, for his 
work. He has been of great assistance to us. 

I also desire to thank you very kindly, Mr. Delbert Thue, Mr. Wil- 
bur Katzer, and Mr. David Guilkerson, Jr. 1 understand they are 
three farmers here who have been of great assistance. If any of you 
come to Washington, please see me. 

Senator Humenrey. I would like to place a statement in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 

(The statement of Mr. Dirks is as follows :) 

AURORA, 3S. Dak. 
Hon. H, H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Drar Str: I herewith submit the brief on my proposal for farm legislation for 
your consideration. If you consider that it merits inclusion in your committee 
report, you may include it. I do not consider my suggestions as a complete ap- 
praisal of this idea, and much might be done to polish them. However, Chairman 
Eliender indicated a desire for ideas on the subject, and there it is. 

I have no partisan interest in this problem, and any work done on it is in my 
capacity as a private individual interested in the welfare of South Dakota 
agriculture. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Dirks. 


THE GUARANTEED MINIMUM FARM INCOME—A POSSIBILITY IN FARM LEGISLATION 


1. Purpose——The purpose of the guaranteed minimum farm income is to pro- 
vide a basic level of income for the farm operator. 

2. Scope.—This program to apply to basic major sources of farm income, such 
as the six basic storable commodities, with possible extension to milk, hogs, and 
beef. 

3. Size of guaranteed income.—In crops, the estimation of guaranteed per-acre 
income to be based on— 

(a) Average long-time yield level of the commodity in the specific county. 

(b) Parity level specified for the crop—presumably 100 percent. The 
per-acre guaranteed income for a county with a 10-bushel-per-acre-average 
wheat yield and a parity level of 100 percent for wheat ($2.50) would be 
10  $2.50=$25. 

4. Limitations.—-The Government shall have the right to impose acreage allot- 
ments and/or marketing quotas (in case of livestock) for any commodity on 
which it establishes a guaranteed minimum income. 

The program shall apply in areas adapted to the production of the commodity 
and where land-use classification permits its continued long-time production. 

The grower shall comply with good soil-conservation practices and acreage 
allotments (or quotas) to be eligible, and must make his required contribution 
to the fund established to finance the program (see 7). 

5. Mode of operation.—The Government shall have the following alternatives at 
the time the commodity is ready for marketing, or when the grower’s production 
is determined : 
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(a) Allow the grower to market the crop through regular market chan- 
nels, allowing the price to seek its own level, and pay the difference between 
guaranty and grower’s receipts upon filing of proof of the grower’s claim. 

(b) Pay the grower the flat guaranteed income and accept the entire crop 
from his allotted acreage. 

(c) Advance the grower the flat guaranteed income in form of a loan upon 
condition that he seal his entire crop. He may then market any or all of it 
when prices are more favorable and assign his receipts to the Government 
until the equity of the latter is satisfied, keeping the balance for himself. 
This provision permits orderly marketing of the commodity. 

6. Crop insurance.—Since this proposal replaces the purpose of crop insurance 
on commodities to which it applies, the crop-insurance program for these com- 
modities would be discontinued. 

7. Funds.—The operation of the program would be financed from a fund 
established for the purpose. 

Sources of income for the fund would be— 

(a) Congressional appropriations. 

(b) Farmer contributions (the former crop-insurance premiums plus an 
additional amount). 

(c) Sale of commodities accepted under the program. 

It is desirable that the producer make some contribution to the program to 
maintain a level of dignity and establish the concept of risk-sharing with the 
nation as a whole. 

8. Acreage allotments.—If the purpose of the program is to establish a mini- 
mum level of farm income per operator, these could be progressive, least for the 
small operator, and greater for the large operator. 

9. Livestock.—Should this program be extended to livestock or milk, it could 
operate on a marketing quota basis. In that case, the Government would be 
limited to alternatives (5a) and (5b) in its operations. 

10. Crops and farm enterprises not covered by program.—These should be 
free—no limitations in acreage, with free market prices. Any Government loan 
program in this area should be at a level where losses are unlikely, and be 
intended as a ready source of cash to discourage irregular marketing practices. 
Farm income in addition to the minimum would come from operations involving 
“free” commodities, 

Senator Munpr. I would like to say that we certainly appreciate 
not only the committee’s coming to South Dakota, but we appreciate 
the fact that you have stayed here longer than you have stayed at 
any of the other hearings. 

You are really an hour overtime, but I notice Senator Young is 
not going to treat us that way in North Dakota. [Laughter.] 

May I also say, indicative of the importance of the agricultural 
program is the fact that we have had our Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor present throughout the hearings. We have had all the 
available members of the delegation here. Congressman Lovre stated 
he could not be here. He is with the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House, and he is in South America making some investigations 
there. 

We want you to recognize that this is an important part of the 
problem. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to place a statement 
in the record which was forwarded to me at the table. 

ry ~ 

Che Cuarrman. That has already been done. 

Senator Humpnrey. It has been wonderful to see all of these fine 
people here. Governor, it has been grand to see you here all day long. 

The Cuarrman. With this, we will close the hearing, and we hope 
we do not have to come back here in order to try to solve the problem. 

With all the evidence we have had from your State and other 
States, we hope that when January comes we will have sufficient data 
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so as to present a workable bill to the Congress, and hope it is enacted 
soon. 

Thank you ever so much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 a.m. Friday, October 28, 1955, in Minot, N. Dak.) 

( Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILED BY OScAR L. ANDERSON, ERWIN, S. Dak. 


I believe that the surplus of farm products should be charged up to national 
defense instead of to farmers’ program, 





STATEMENT FILED By HAROLD BALLINGER, PRESIDENT, UNION CoUNTY FARM 
3UREAU, ELK Pornt, S. DAK. 


UNION COUNTY FARM PROPOSALS 


American farmers are producing more than they can sell profitably; that’s 
why they have to sell more in this country and abroad. More than $3 billion 
worth of United States products were exported in 1954; this was more than 7 
percent of all United States farm production. In 1951 more than $4 billion 
worth of farm products were exported, including 30 percent of our wheat pro- 
duction, 40 percent of our rice and one-fourth of our tobacco and soybeans, while 
we exported about a billion dollars less in 1954 than in 1951, exports in 1954 
were up $205.4 million over 1953. To keep agriculture prosperous we need to 
export at least $4 billion worth of farm products per year. 

To expand export markets we must be prepared to deliver quality products. 
Competitively priced and vigorously merchandised in markets where customers 
have the ability and continuous opportunity to earn dollars to pay for these 
products. To assure quality products for export the United States Department 
of Agriculture should improve standards for grading livestock, grains, and 
other commodities. Price-support and adjustment programs can be designed to 
reward good quality production. The wheat program, for example, should 
differentiate between high quality milling wheat and wheat primarily suitable 
for feed. 

If we are going to expand our foreign markets, we will have to trade with 
these foreign countries through reciprocal-trade agreements, reduce tariffs and 
expand private trade. In 1954 we imported nearly $4 million worth of farm 
products; of this, nearly $2144 million worth were complementary to the United 
States farm products. Over 70 percent of these were coffee, cocoa, and crude 
rubber. We have a great opportunity to sell more farm products abroad in 
exchange for strategic materials which we badly need in this country. Trade 
is a two-way street, if we are to export we must import. The present adminis- 
tration can be complimented on the foreign trade which is being realized at 
the present time. 

We have learned that price supports without strict controls are a dream. 
That surpluses in the hands of Government do affect our market. That city 
people are, on the whole, sympathetic with the problems of the farmer and will 
give taxpayer support to any reasonable program. That population will not 
solve our surplus problems. We will not in the foreseeable future eat ourselves 
into farm prosperity. Farm income is down only slightly since 1947, production 
expenses have increased 29.9 percent, resulting in 30.8 percent decline, 85 percent 
of all the costs in manufactured goods that the farmer buys is labor. We recom- 
mend stockpiling our soil instead of our grain bins with a reasonable control of 
our solid depleting crops and the use of legume crops with the laying aside of a 
percent of the tillable acres with reasonable rental payments on legume acres by 
the United States Government. These farm acres taken on a percentage basis of 
the tillable acres of farm. Rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity were 
established during the war period to encourage increased production, but Con- 
gress failed to let the flexible price support plan go into effect after wartime 
demands wére reduced, hence the accumulation of farm products. 

Again the Government should accept some responsibility for the situation 
as of the recent increase of the minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 per hour. 
Rigid price supports have created a surplus which is impossible to move at the 
present time, until we can improve our local and world market. The American 
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Farm Bureau is for 100 percent of parity at the market place but not out of 
the Government Treasure. There is a market for United States farm products, 
it is estimated that there are over a billion and a half hungry people in the 
world at this time. 


STATEMENT FILED By DoNALD G. BarTHING, HERMAN, NEBR. 


In discussing farm problems the usual trend of thought is in the direction 
of prices. Oftentimes the related factors are forgotten or overlooked. Basic- 
ally, whether the individual farmer realizes it or not, he is primarily interested 
in net income. He is also interested in getting this net as high as possible. 
These conditions are normal and consistent with the American concept of free 
enterprise. 

It is superfluous to state here that there are many conflicting theories as 
to how to arrive at the goal of a high net income. Some of these theories 
have been tried and to our sorrow have not proven to be the answer to our 
problem, but have in some instances only delayed it, and in other instances 
added to it and complicated it. You, gentlemen, are aware of that or you 
would not be here today. I honestly believe that it is an economic impossibility 
to devise a program that will settle all of agricultures problems for all time 
in the future. Anyone who considers this as being in the realm of possibility 
is in my opinion having a utopian dream; however, the very fact that we can- 
not achieve the ultimate, does not eliminate our responsibility to attempt to 
reach as far as possible toward that elusive goal. 

Now then, it appears that we must take an unbiased and thorough look at 
the whole of the problem, fully realizing that oftentimes factors that are 
economically feasible are not politically feasible and therefore are disregarded 
or disapproved. 

In looking this problem squarely in the face we must realize that the national 
net farm income has fallen drastically during the time that high rigid supports 
were in effect.’ This fact demonstrates very clearly that the high rigid support 
program shifted production to areas that previously did not produce a given 
product in appreciable volume; at the same time the acreage was being cut 
in areas that were more adapted to that product, with the consequent effect 
of lowering the volume of production in an area that depended upon that 
product for the bulk of its income. With the lowered volume came lower in- 
come. For, in the final analysis, ‘net income is the result of total production 
times price minus costs.” Also during this time, due largely to the diminish- 
ing of our export market, we began to pile up surplus supplies of many com- 
modities so that today we are in reality faced with a two-faced problem— 
1. Relieving the surpluses, and 2. Maintaining a market for current produc- 
tion. Many of us felt that the flexible price-support theory would solve the 
problem and there is ample evidence to indicate that it would undoubtedly do 
quite well with the second part of the problem but to expect it to unburden us 
of the surpluses painlessly in the relatively short time that they have been 
in effect is an absolute impossibility. 

At to where do we go from here: it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
(aside from an outright dole, which I am, certain the farmers do not want) 
that no program can be devised that will necessarily halt the trend to larger 
farms and fewer farmers. On the surface that appears to be an alarming 
conclusion, but is it? Throughout the history of this Nation the trend has 
been in that direction and that factor has been the underlying reason that we 
today enioy the highest standard of living that any nation has ever achieved. 
It would have been impossible for industrv to produce the many luxuries that 
we now enioy with 85 percent of the population engaged in the production of 
farm products. IT know that the average, energetic farmer will continue to try 
to make the best advantage of his time and his investment in equipment by 
attempting to get a large volume of production even if he must rent or buy 
additional acres in order to replace those that are taken from his unit either 
bv acreage allotments or perhaps also by the soil fertility bank plan. Some- 
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one is not going to be able to survive the scramble for acres and consequently 
will be forced to leave the farming occupation. 

Briefly, I should state that farmers are generally aware of the following facts: 

1. A subsidization program carriers with it the inherent evil of regimen- 

tation. 

2. An effective decline in volume may well also cause a very significant 
decline in income because there are many fixed costs that do not decline 
with the decline in volume (taxes, depreciation). 

3. Efficiency of a farm unit is directly effected by volume of production. 

4. That the productive capacity per farm worker has increased one-third 
since 1947. 

5. That Government should not subsidize inefficiency or poor management 
in any segment of the economy, whether it be on the farm or elsewhere. 

6. That a highly controlled agricultural economy could easily become a 
regimented agriculture to the degree that a free agriculture would no longer 
exist. 

7. That supply and demand still determines to a large extent the income 
that a farmer receives in spite of support programs. 

8. That his costs of production are greatly affected by wage scales and 
tax costs to industry. (These costs are passed to him in the price of the 
manufactured product. ) 

Farmers generally do not want to be put in a strait-jacket. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CLAUDE ALLEN Berry, LONG VALLEY, S. DAK. 


SUGGESTED WHEAT QUOTA PLAN 


I. Criticism of present program 

A. Under the present wheat program the farmer has no way of storing up a 
surplus in case of a drought or other emergencies. This would be a hardship 
on most farmers and take many of them out of operation. 

B. Under the present wheat program a young man coming home from the 
service or any other young man attempting to become a wheat farmer may do so 
only by buying or renting a piece of land with a wheat allotment on it. When 
sold or leased such land always brings a premium price and takes more financial 
backing than most young men are able to obtain. 


Il. Proposed new plan 

A Crop acres to be determined by the amount each farmer had under cultiva- 
tion on January 1, 1955, alfalfa to be classed as cropland but must have been 
planted before January 1, 1955. 

B. Any grassland plowed up after January 1, 1955, not to be counted as crop 
acres, 

C. Wheat to be supported at 100 percent of parity. 

D. Wheat allotments to be made available to young men getting started as 
bona fide farmers attempting to derive the major part of their income from 
farming operations. New allotments to be limited to breaking of 160 acres of 
grassland. 

Kk. No limits placed on acres farmer may plant but he can sell commercially 
only alloted bushels or may seal only his alloted bushels. He must store excess 
bushels at his own expense. 

F. Schedule of bushels to be decided by crop acres: 
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STATEMENT FILED By JAMES B. BiGGaR, BROOKINGS, S. DAK. 


My name is James B. Biggar. I have farmed for over 40 years, fed cattle 
and hogs along with general farming. 

I served in the State legislature three terms and am at present a member of the 
South Dakota Water Resources Commission. 

There are a lot of people who do not realize that a lot of prices for farm prod- 
ucts are too low compared to prices of things farmers buy. It is a very serious 
matter, but on the other hand these conditions are not as bad as some of these 
self-styled, so-called friends of the farmer make them out to be. 

We have had two wars and all the high prices during those years were 
due to war conditions. Now we have peace and we should be able to work out 
plans to make good times and peace at the same time. Ninety percent rigid 
price supports are not the answer as that only leads to terrific piles of grain 
piled in Government bins and elevators costing a lot of money for storage and 
not helping the farmer. The big elevators are making millions of dollars on 
storage. I think the grain storage racket is the tail that is wagging the dog. 

The place to store this grain is on the farm. Sell these bins to the farmer to 
be paid for by storage fees to the farmer and they will be permanent buildings 
on the farm. Stop paying storage to these elevators. I have no quarrel with 
elevators but that deal is not any good for the farmer. 

I have 1,500 bushels of sheil corn on seal in my granary and collecting 15 
cents per bushel storage for this corn last year. I will also seal my corn this 
year and buy corn to feed, and next summer I will pay the loan on the shelled 
corn, and hold this year’s crop over. I feed cattle all the time and use lots of 
corn. 

Corn stored in Government bins and elevators costs $1.80 at the present time 
and that is just too high to buy. This can’t be changed at once but get this 
storage on the farm and if CCC has to take over corn, sell it for what they 
can get and give our markets a chance to operate. 

I am interested in the livestock business, which of course, means meat. I think 
the answer to livestock prices is that we must, advertise our own products. 

The following is part of a talk by Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of agriculture, Kansas 
State College, to the annual meeting of the National Livestock and Meat Board. 

“Most everybody loves a good steak. Too many persons, however, are unaware 
of the right reasons for loving meat. There is a promotional job that still needs 
to be done in getting people to want meat because they know they need it. 

“Tt is often said that ‘the people of the United States are the best fed in the 
world.’ In discussing this statement in the November 1952 issue of Michigan 
Farm Economics published by Michigan State College, J. D. Shaffer pointed out 
that, ‘In 1950 * * * the people of Denmark, Ireland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Australia, and New Zealand, consumed, on the average, more calories per person 
than the people of the United States. At the same time, the people of 12 coun- 
tries consumed more protein per person. These included the 6 countries listed 
above, plus Finland, France, Norway, Canada, Argentina, and Uruguay. Four 
countries, Uruguay, Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina consumed more meat 
and dairy products.’ 

“Mr. Shaffer went on to point out that a large part of the world’s population 
gets insufficient food. Diets in many countries are not only below standard in 
calories but even more deficient in protein. 

“He concluded his article with this challenging statement: ‘All this does not 
necessarily mean that it is incorrect to say the people of the United States are 
the best fed in the world. However, such a statement must be based on some- 
thing other than these measures of food consumption, for according to these 
commonly used measures, there are several countries where the average person 
consumes more than in the United States, even though the bulk of the world’s 
population consumes less. Is there not danger in assuming superiority where 
the facts do not substantiate the case?’ 

“Irrespective of our rank among the better-fed countries of the world, there 
is ample evidence that many groups in America urgently need to improve their 
eating habits. Especially is this true of teen-agers. Surveys conducted in sev- 
eral States have revealed that the diets of teen-age girls appeared to be 
especially inadequate. 

“The Meat Board is directing attention on the fact that teen-agers require 
from 30 to 50 percent more high-quality protein, minerals, and vitamins than 
adults. Meat, milk, and eggs furnish these essentials of a balanced diet. 
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“The importance of proper diets for teen-age girls goes beyond their own 
health as adults since they are the ones who will help to influence the eating 
habits of the children of tomorrow. 

“Persuasive arguments in favor of improved eating habits are being directed 
to teen-age girls and their mothers. They are being shown that eating right 
results in good health in its obvious manifestations—good looks and beauty, 
energy and pep, bright eyes, sparkling hair and a good figure. 

“The teen-age boy, whether a promising athlete or a ‘brain’ in the classroom, 
or both, can achieve in accordance with his capabilities only when he eats plenty 
of meat, along with eggs, milk, fruits, vegetables, and cereals. An adequate 
diet builds bone, skin, and muscles; it assures healthy blood and normal growth 
and body processes; and supplies energy for exuberant teen-age activity. 

“That is the story that must be told—the story that all of us concerned with 
meat can help by advertising meats. The objective is specific and easily under- 
stood : To get people to want meat because they know they need it. 

“Basic considerations, then, of what we have been talking about are the 
teen-agers’ need for more and better quality food, and what improved diets will 
do for the teen-agers themselves and future generations. But in meeting those 
basic considerations, we also create jobs and profits, to which reference was 
made before. 

“Thus, according to the National Livestock and Meat Board, ‘If America’s 
16 million teen-agers actually ate meat in larger amounts for strength and 
vigor during their growth into adulthood, they could consume as much as 992 
million more pounds of beef, veal, pork and lamb annually * * * this exceeds 
by 50 percent the 600 million pounds increase in meat production which is being 
predicted for 1955 as compared with 1954 * * *,’ 

“The Board figures that in acquiring the extra nutrients needed the teen- 
agers could consume 40 percent more meat than their parents are getting today. 
As the present national per capita rate of meat consumption is 156 pounds a 
year, this would amount to at least 62 more pounds for each of the 16 million 
teen-agers. 

“The additional 992 million pounds of meat would likely add up about as fol- 
lows : 486,080,000 pounds of beef; 416,640,000 pounds of pork; 59,520,000 pounds 
of veal, and 29,760,000 pounds of lamb. This is based on the current ratio of 
these meats to the total meat supply. Beef now accounts for 49 percent of total 
meat production in this country; pork, 42 percent; veal, 6 percent; and lamb, 3 
percent.” 

This shows that we in the United States are not getting the necessary foods, 
and the way to get more people eating meat is to advertise it. 

In 1950, 62 pounds of beef was eaten per person; 1955, 79 pounds per person. 
With pork, 68 pounds was eaten per person, and in 1955 only 66 pounds. This 
shows that in 5 years 11 pounds more beef was eaten per person and in that same 5 
years people ate 2 pounds less of pork, in spite of lower hog prices, showing that 
people are eating more beef and less pork. In 1950, total of all meat consumed per 
person was 142 pounds, and in 1955 the total was 160 pounds, which is an increase 
of 18 pounds. If by advertising we can increase meat consumption up to around 
180 to 200 pounds per person, our livestock problem will be solved and we would 
use up a lot of our surplus grains. 

Don’t ever forget that all crops, whether livestock or grains, must be used or 
eaten in some way, and piling grain in elevators or Government bins only adds 
expense and postpones the trouble. 

I was in Boston several years ago and was out to old Concord where the Revo- 
lutionary War was started. That was a little over 180 years ago; and as I stood 
there I thought of that small strip of our country along the Atlantic Ocean at 
that time and now look at our great country. All this was done under our free- 
enterprise system, This country was started by people who wanted to get away 
from regimentation in the old country. 

Any farm program must work under the ideas and ideals that made this 
country great. 


CoLMAN, 8S. DAK., October 27, 1955. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 

DeaR SENATOR ELLENDER: As directors of a rural electric cooperative, the Sioux 
Valley Empire Electric Association of Colman, S. Dak., and as farmers repre- 
senting its over 7,000 members, including the area around Brookings, we unani- 
mously present the following views for your consideration. 
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This cooperative has borrowed more than $5 million from the Rural Electrifi- 
eation Administration and under a favorable agricultural economy will be able 
to repay its loans in full, with interest, and will be able to meet all its other 
obligations, both monetary and moral. 

Our only source of money for this purpose is from the sale of electric power 
to our members. Our members cannot pay for this electric power unless they 
have sufficient income with which to pay for it. 

The recent trend of farm prices compared to the present high costs of goods 
purchased by the farmer is not only affecting our cooperative but all other busi- 
ness and persons in South Dakota. We are therefore greatly concerned about 
the situation which has developed in the last few months and which apparently 
is running unchecked toward an even worse situation than now exists. 

The age-old theory that reducing prices for farm products will reduce the sur- 
plus has not worked and cannot bring about the desired results. 

A farmer operates with a fixed overhead of which he has little or no control: 
Taxes, interest, debt repayment, machinery replacement, costs, repairs, fuel, etc. 
In addition, he has the same personal needs as all other classes of people—food, 
clothing, luxuries, social, etc. The latter he has some control over but, in order 
to meet the first-mentioned expenses, which are fixed costs, he must produce a 
certain amount of farm income. If farm prices are high it will take less units 
of production, while if prices are low he must produce more to meet these fixed 
costs ;,so, therefore, lowering prices will only increase the surplus. Our experi- 
ence in the 1920’s and 1930’s illustrate this. 

The farmer is a producer of a perishable product. He cannot determine in 
advance how much he will produce because of unpredictable factors such as 
weather. He cannot predetermine the price he will receive for his product, 
either before or after he produces it. 

For these reasons he needs price control administered so that he may receive 
a price for his product that is proper in relation to the price he must pay for 
the goods he must purchase. 

We believe this proper price is 100 percent of parity, as President Eisenhower 
agreed right here in Brookings, 8S. Dak., just 3 years ago. 

Respectfully, 
Harvey J. Bry, 
President, Board of Directors, Siouw Valley 
Empire Electric Association, Inc. 


STATEMENT FILED By Rupy Bremer, HigHMore, 8S. Dak. 


I should like to see bushel control tried, rather than acreage control as we 
have experienced in the past. Acreage control seems to increase production 
rather than curtail it, due to summer-fallowing the idle acres. In some local- 
ities production has almost doubled. In our particular area we have not over- 
produced due to the drought and rust the past 3 or 4 years. However, we are 
certain to receive another acreage cut this year. Due to the immense invest- 
ment in farm macoinery for harvesting one’s total acreage, further cuts only 
tend to increase maintenance cost. For an example, owning machinery capable 
of taking care of 1,200 acres of farmland and being cut to 300 acres, with bushel 
control a farmer would have a more flexible acreage, control of his farm, and 
would have bushel regulation of which he could carry over from an abundant 
year to a leaner crop year. I should also like to see more grain stored on the 
farm in order that we farmers might benefit from storage payments now going 
to terminal elevators and grainmen all over the country, thus helping to raise 
our falling income. 

I also urge the Department of Agriculture and farm organization to look into 
the possibilities of processing some of our surplus grains, such as the making of 
alcohol and other byproducts, the tremendous cost of storing and handling grain 
charged to the taxpayer would soon pay for our processing plant. Of course we 
can realize some opposition from the oil companies, however, they will soon 
realize that a greater income for the farmer would enable him to consume the 
difference in gasoline by taking a vacation long overdue. Whereas under rigid 
control and falling prices due to surplus grains the farmer has been limited in 
traveling and most of us could burn lots more gasoline if we could afford it. 

It is also my theory that the holding back of butcher hogs and fat cattle the 
past 2 years, waiting for better prices, has increased production at least one- 
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fifth, which is enough to completely upset our market. <A butcher hog weighing 
250 pounds to 275 pounds should have been marketed at 200 pounds, this being 
less meat on the market, and probably an increase in price, plus the saving in 
feed consumed in producing this extra weight which is mostly fat and unwanted 
by the consumer-buyer. Should the Government buying of pork be implied I 
believe the buying of 180- to 220-pound hogs would encourage farmers to sell at 
the lighter weight. 

In closing this brief may I mention the additional tax applied to farmers pay- 
ing social security on farm employees. I have noticed when buying manufac- 
tured articles the tag attached says, “Due to higher production costs, social se- 
curity, etc., a price increase was necessary.” Therefore | am paying for labor’s 
social security on both ends. I would suggest that the farm laborer, with free 
lodging, laundry, and board plus his salary, pay his own social security tax 
along with his income tax. And if he should not pay, then he would not receive 
any benelit. When selling my farm products I have never been allowed to in 
crease my farm price to pay my employees’ taxes 


STATEMENT FILED BY ERNEST COVEY, HAMILL, S. DAK. 


I. We recommend full parity for family-size farms, with a limit on the amount 
guaranteed to one unit, with consideration being given to localities. 

If. We would be willing to accept controls on a marketing quota basis to 
obtain this full parity, believing that the formula for measuring parity should 
not be changed every so often. 

Ill. We believe that our population is expanding at a rate that a good soil 
conservation program must be maintained so that when an emergency arises we 
can again gear our soil to meet that emergency. 

IV. We recommend that if a certain amount of acreage be taken out of produc- 
tion payments be made for those acres set aside equal to the net income of those 
acres on an average year. 

V. We believe that in the case of a changeover from one type of program to 
another, the farmer must be guaranteed at least 90 percent parity until the new 
program has proven itself, since many farmers are going broke in the present 
crisis. 

VI. Since the spread between what the farmer sells and what he buys is con 
tinually becoming wider and wider we recommend that immediate steps be taken 
to halt that trend. 


STATEMENT FILED By AvUGuUST DAHME, ARERDEEN, S. Dak. 


My name is August Dahme. I am a farmer, operating jointly with my son 
an S00-acre farm southwest of Aberdeen. 

On October 13, 1953, two years ago, at Watertown, S. Dak., the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture gave the farmers of this area a chance to be heard. I 
believe that Hon. Clifford Hope, then chairman of that committee, concerned 
as he was with the welfare of agriculture because of sagging farm prices and 
the negative approach of this administration’s Secretary of Agriculture to the 
total farm problem, felt that the committee needed to get the ideas and beliefs 
of the farmers themselves and that the farmers would rally to support the 
efforts to maintain fair farm prices. The records showed a large majority of 
farmers in favor of a program assuring the family farmers of parity. 

So far, nothing has happened to rectify the situation. The parity ratio of 
farm commodities is at a low of 82 percent, with some commodities hitting 
new lows almost daily. How much longer can Congress afford to put off 
action? 

These are my recommendations as a start for an action program: 

1. Restoration of 90 percent of parity supports on the so-called basic farm 
commodities with related supports on other commodities. (Dairy products 
should not be supported at less than 90 percent of parity.) These supports 
ought to be made effective on the farm crops produced in 1956. 

2. A long-range farm program with some assurance of full parity for the family 
farmer. Production payments direct to the farmers by the Government to be 
used whenever it is found feasible, especially on those commodities that are not 
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readily storable. Quotas on imports should be established for those commodi- 
ties we have a stockpile of in the CCC. 

3. A soil conservation program to be used if we need any production adjust- 
ments. Any land transferred out of production or to a soil bank in establishing 
the rental of such lands, consideration should be given to the minimum net 
income required for a farm family (their wages or their take-home pay) so that 
they may live decently on their farm and be an asset to their community. 

t. REA-ACS and other agencies serving farmers and farm communities need 
sufficient funds to continue giving the needed service required in an expanding 
economy, especially the funds for administration purposes, which I believe have 
been seriously impaired in recent years. Public power should be developed by 
our Government for the people and not turned over to private power monopolies. 

5. Credit again should be made readily available to farmers at a fair rate of 
interest. 

In conclusion, I believe farmers should not be expected to accept prices that 
will bankrupt them while the rest of the country prospers. I believe that a 
farmer working on his own farm is entitled to a fair wage and a fair return on 
his investment. I am sure that all of us realize that in our economy with big 
industry, and labor now, organized to protect itself, the about 5 million inde- 
pendent farmers are lost. Therefore, it is important to have farm programs 
assuring parity for the farmers, fairly administered by our Government. 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR DERSCHEID, CHAIRMAN, BEADLE CouNty FARMERS UNION, 
OrRTLEY, S. DAK. 


We, the members of the Beadle County Farmers Union in regular session, 
passed the following resolution: 

“Two years ago the House Agriculture Committee traveled thousands of 
miles and it cost considerable amount of money gathering views and opinions 
of farmers, then after Congress convened it was pigeonholed. 

“Therefore, we demand that the present views and opinions be presented to 
the proper officials and presented to the entire Congress for actions.” 


STATEMENT BY SHERMAN DorSETT, BLOOMING VALLEY FARMERS UNION, 
OrtTLey, S. Dak. 


We recommend to this Senate agricultural hearing that we have price sup- 
ports and controls on all these commodities, grains, hogs, cattle, sheep, dairy, 
eggs, and controls on cattle and hogs can be handled very easily by reducing 
breeding stock and paying 5 cents per pound for selling all young females. 

We feel that there is too much import from the north and if we shall have a 
reduced program we must cut down on our imports. 


STATEMENT BY ©, A, DRAEGER, ABERDEEN, 8, DAK, 


A central corporation to be set up by the Government, with capital stock for 
such an amount as deemed necessary. The affairs of said corporation to be 
conducted by a 5-man board consisting of a Secretary of Agriculture, and 4 men 
to be elected from the farmers in the 4 districts of East, West, North and South; 
1 from each district. This board to have the general supervision of the entire 
system, determine parity prices on the different commodities, and conduct the 
affairs of the head office. 

Set up regional or district offices same as those used by the PMA, at this 
time. Said regional offices to have a president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer to conduct the affairs of this office under the supervision of a board of 
12 directors elected from the county PMA districts. Said directors to meet once 
a month at the regional office and take care of the business on hand. 

Set up county PMA offices on the same basis as they are at the present time. 


GRAIN CONTROL 


Each farmer or producer should be alloted a certain number of bushels of 
the different kind of grain to market, or rather sell a certain amount of the 
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different kind of grain according to the amount of acreage that he owns which 
is under cultivation, based on the amount of consumption of that kind of grain 
in this country, he should receive 100 percent parity for such grain. 

Each farmer or producer should be permitted to raise any kind of grain he 
wishes to raise, however, such grain that he produces more than his allotted 
bushels, he must store either on his farm or in an elevator. 

On any surplus crops, should there be an export demand, the PMA office could 
notify each producer advising him how much of each kind of grain he could de- 
liver and what price he could get for it. If the producer would be willing to 
sell the portion of grain allotted to him at the export price he would then notify 
the local PMA office and deliver such an amount of grain when directed to do so 
by the PMA office. 

The farmer should also be permitted to feed any kind of grain that he produces, 
he should also be permitted to deliver from his surplus stock of grain, stored 
either on the farm or in the elevator from year to year to cover his allotted 
bushels and get the 100 percent parity price for his portion of the domestie con- 
sumed grain regardless as to which year he produced the grain as long as he 
continues to operate the farm on which said grain was produced. 

There should be a loan system set up whereby a producer could get a loan on 
his surplus crops on the basis of 65 to 70 percent of the export value of said 
grain, said loans not to be made longer than 1 year at a time, The corporation 
should also make loans at a reasonable rate of interest to build storage bins on 
farms where this is required. 

The central or head officers should establish the parity price to be paid to the 
producer, this price to be 100 percent parity on the farm for the domestic con- 
sumed grain regardless as to whether it is wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, or what 
have you. 

The expense of conducting the affairs of the corporation should be paid by 
the producer and what ever such cost is his percentage on the grain he sells 
should be taken out at the time he delivers it, whether it is 1 cent or more a 
bushel. 

I also believe that the producer should buy stock in the corporation and 
eventually own it. He should be obliged to buy stock on some fair basis of 5 to 
10 cents a bushel on the bushels of grain he sells on which he gets 100 percent 
parity payment. 

On this system that I have suggested the farmer or producer would be getting 
parity on that portion of the grain that he produces which he is entitled to get 
and nobody would be hurt. The Government would not have to subsidize, nor 
would the Government be stuck with an overwhelming amount of surplus grain, 
and it would control the surplus crops by each individual farmer or producer 
carrying his surplus. 

On the other hand, the farmer or producer is entitled to 100 percent parity for 
that portion of grain that he produces that is consumed in this country, as labor 
is based on 100 percent parity, and this system would put the farmer on an equal 
basis with labor and industry. 

Under the present system there are a number of things that are radically 
wrong. In the first place, the Government is obliged to subsidize the grain 
market, piling up big surpluses. 

The present system of acreage allotment is wrong for two reasons. In the 
first place, when the acreage is cut down on the farm the farmer proceeds to 
plant the wheat on his best land, fertilizes it and produces more or at least as 
much wheat as he did produce on a larger acreage. 

It is also wrong to cut the acreage on a farm for wheat (which is a cash crop 
to pay running expenses), and then cut the price on such wheat below 100 percent 
parity price. Industry surely could not operate on that basis, nor could labor 
operate on that basis. The farmer should have an even break with both labor 
and industry. 

The allotment of wheat on the different farms is also very unfair as it is at 
the present time. One man may have a 160-acre farm and have a wheat allot- 
ment of 80 acres where his neighbor across the road may have only a wheat 
allotment of 20 acres. This inequality came about in this way. Quite a number 
of years ago, when the surplus of wheat first started to show up, the Government 
appealed to the farmers to cut down the number of acres they were planting 
to wheat and raise more feed and livestock. Those farmers who tried to be 
patriotic and carried through their operations on this basis are now penalized, 
and those producers who kept right on raiding most of their acreage in wheat 
now are getting the larger acreage for wheat. 
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There should be a readjustment of wheat allotment to each producer. The 
respective farms should be realloted according to the amount of land under culti- 
vation, each producer having the opportunity to receive the same percentage 
of wheat if he so desires. After the allotment was made the PMA office could 
notify the producer of such allotment if he did not care to produce his alloted 
amount of wheat and any surplus acreage or bushelage could then be alloted to 
the rest of the producers in the district. 

I believe that this plan is a good sound business plan and would give the 
farmer an even break with labor and industry and would not cost the Govern- 
ment anything. 


STATEMENT BY FRANK A, FERGUSON, ARTESIAN, S. DAK. 


At a joint meeting held October 12, 1955, in Woonsocket, Sanborn County, 
S. Dak., the following testimony was presented by Sanborn County Soil Con- 
servation District, ASC Committee, FHA board, Federal land bank, extension 
board, Sanborn County Bankers, Farmers nion, and farm leaders of Sanborn 
County, 8S. Dak. 

I. PROGRAM OF DIVERTED ACRES 


It is recommended that increased incentive payments be made for acreage 
of basic crops taken out of production and established to soil-building crops. 

It is further recommended that the farm operator be given credit on acreage 
he has established to soil-building crops in previous years for granting eligibility 
for incentive payments and price-support loans. 


Il, LIMIT ON COMMODITY LOANS FOR BASIC CROPS 


It is recommended that a limit be placed on the amount of commodity loans 
on basie crops that can be made to any one individual or corporation. 


Ill. APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


It is recommended that Congress appropriate additional funds to facilitate 
an expanded research program for the purpose of finding new uses for agri- 
cultural products. For example, to utilize alcohol made from grain for more 
productive uses which would help reduce our oversupply of grain. 


IV. PORK-PRICE SITUATION 


It is recommended by the group to endorse a pork-buying program immediately 
to increase the price of pork. Pork to be purchased and distributed to the school- 
lunch programs and to other eligible groups. 


V. IMPROVED PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


In view of the fact that a critical agricultural economic condition exists, it 
is urged that you as Senators exert your utmost efforts to enact legislation 
which will guarantee farmers an equal economic stability with other segments 
of our national econon.y. 

‘his statement was unanimously approved at a joint meeting of the above- 
named Sanborn County agricultural groups and organizations. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN GAUGER, CLEAR LAKE, 8S. DAK. 


My name is John Gauger, a farmer and stock grower of Clear Lake, Deuel 
County, S. Dak., representing the farmers of Deuel County. 

I want to assure you that we appreciate your efforts in attempting to get first- 
hand information from farmers so as to succeed in establishing equitable rela- 
tions between the income of the farmer and other industries. Just how this can 
be done is not an easy problem to solve because so many factors enter into the 
possible costs of production of meats, grain crops, and other food products. 
Furthermore, many farm products are in direct competition with one another. 
Most industries can control production and are limited in the amount that they 
can produce and the prices they can get only by the finances they have available 
and the buying power of the public. 
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We farmers do not expect Government help to eliminate all risks and guarantee 
our farm income. Crop losses from any cause may affect both the quality and the 
quantity of our preducts and that is a part of our lot. We do expect, however, 
and we do feel that we are entitled to a fair share of our Nation’s income. 
We have no control as to what prices we must pay in taxes, for machinery, build- 
ing materials, fuel, and labor necessary in our operations. Inasmuch as we are 
not in a position to set a price for what we have to seil so that we may realize 
a profit above the cost of production we can easily become a distressed industry. 

I am sure that you gentlemen will appreciate the criticisms we have to offer as 
well as praises for what has been accomplished. Quite naturally farmers and 
consumers of food products listen to and read Government reports and political 
discussions on farm subjects. 

At the present time farm programs are so publicized that there is a tendency 
for uniformed consumers to think that farmers are to blame for the high prices 
of food products and that the farmers are receiving high prices for the raw 
materials because prepared food products are so high in price. Something 
should be done to correct this misunderstanding. Also we feel that we should 
educate all people that a surplus of food products either held by the farmers or 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation in Government storage is not only good 
but is necessary for our common welfare. teally, what would a strong Military 
Establishment be worth if not backed by necessary foods to maintain that 
establishment. 

We believe that both the Republican and Democratic Parties are of one mind: 
That sound and adequate farm income is the key to national prosperity. We 
hope that both parties are making every effort so that our farm organizations 
will band together in a common objective. If this could be done a farm program 
would be nonpolitical, as it should be. 

We favor continuation of Commodity loans preferably 90 to 100 percent of 
parity, even though we realize that under such a program there will be times 
when strict controls will be necessary. We favor consideration of added pro- 
tection for family-sized farms and we believe that if Government surpluses 
could be used to help distressed countries instead or making direct loans to such 
countries in cash that this would be highly desirable. We also feel that an 
extension of law providing for adequate farm storage facilities would go a long 
way in solving the problem. We also favor assistance to the livestock industry 
at such times as the price of livestock falls below a figure where an enterprise 
can be carried on on a sound business basis. We also feel that if purchases 
ure made by the Government on the open market that products purchased by the 
Government should as far as possible, be sold or otherwise distributed to the 
proper agencies or countries. 

We believe that your committee should approach the farm problem from two 
points of view; namely, to try to devise some temporary means of restoring the 
balance between agriculture and industry to prevent distress which is already 
heing felt and to work out a long-range economically sound farm program which 
would prevent such distress in the future. 


STATEMENT BY MyYRON GoopSON, SUNDANCE, Wyo. 


It is an honor to be given the opportunity to give some of my views and beliefs 
in relation to our great agricultural industry. 

I would like to begin by saying that it is my firm belief that our problem is 
primarily free enterprise and supply and demand versus a legislated and possibly 
socialized agricultural economy. 

Our ancestors established the foundation of our great Nation and economy on 
the basis of freedom of enterprise, subsequently that democracy has been de- 
fended successfully on the battlefields of the world. 

With the exception of times of war, the natural law of supply and demand has 
been the basic principle which has governed our agricultural economy. Fre- 
quently selfish interests has entered into the picture and through their efforts 
the law has been handicapped. 

Today we are living in an age of special interest and highly financed pressure 
groups. So it occurs to me that there are many inequities in any legislated 
economy. In spite of these handicaps, I believe that our Congress in its efforts 
to write constructive farm legislation, has in the past written some very practical 
laws. The principals of the original Commodity Credit Corporation act were 
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basically sound. It wasn’t until political expedience entered on the scene that 
this program deteriorated. 

I would like to recommend to this committee that the principles of Commodity 
loans be continued with appropriate amendments added to remove the price 
fixing tendencies. The principle of farm storage loans should be encouraged 
with rigorous changes made in qualification. Only commodities for human 
consumption should be considered. 

Using wheat as an example, during the early 1940’s as Commodity Credit 
Corporation representation in my county, I became quite familiar with the pro- 
gram. It was a means by which we farmers could get ready cash on our crop 
at harvest time and not have to sacrifice it on a glutted harvest time market. 
Then as demand increased we were able to get a fair market price for our wheat 
and pay the lien with our just profit retained by us instead of by some well- 
financed trader. Under a wartime incentive program it gained its price setting 
tendency. Through political expedience this program was continued past its 
logical end, resulting in thousands of additional operators raising wheat to 
receive a Government support. To me the worst fallacy of the program was the 
small consideration given for quality. A bushel of wheat was a bushel of wheat ; 
hard, soft, milling, and feed. There was, of course, some difference in price, 
but only a token, so therefore the United States has millions of bushels of wheat 
which domestic market will not buy because of quality. It was raised to sell to 
the Government and some selfish interests have championed this program 
because they are in the storage business. The Congress can correct this by a 
close quality standard for eligibility for loans. Only wheat of milling quality 
for human consumption should be eligible and the demand on the market should 
be the criterion for the amount or number of bushels to be eligible. 

To me there is a fallacy in any proposal which would make the Government 
and we taxpayers responsible for a direct compensatory payment, as a fill-in 
between actual free market sales price and a predetermined fair price on any 
agricultural commodity. It is as logical to assume that an auto dealer should 
sell his product for what he can get and the Government compensate the differ- 
ence to list price. 

I believe that so-called agricultural subsidies have been more truly a subsidy 
to the consuming public. If the basic principles of freedom are to be maintained, 
our Congress is going to have to be very cautious in adopting any supported or 
subsidized agricultural legislation. Other economic groups have been prone to 
cover up their own misgivings by trying to lay the blame unjustly on agriculture. 
These very same groups are assuming the role of self-appointed representatives 
of agriculture. I am truly hopeful that our Congress is independent enough 
to appreciate this and deal with agricultural people on agricultural legislation. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ARLEY HILL, Brooxines, S. DAK. 


Chairman Ellender, distinguished members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, it is indeed a rare and great privilege to be able to appear before this 
committee. I am Arley Hill from Brookings. I own and operate 640 acres just 
north of Brookings. I am president of the South Dakota Swine Improvement 
Association and president of the State livestock council. 

Today we are discussing a very grave and difficult problem, next to preserving 
peace this is the most important issue our Nation faces today. How well we are 
able to solve our present chaotic, agricultural problems may well be a real factor 
in the preservation of peace for it is only a prosperous agriculture that can 
produce sufficient food so vital to world peace, only a prosperous agriculture that 
can absorb the production of full industrial employment. 

How long can our Nation continue to be prosperous with our total national 
income pointing to an all-time high of $392 billion for 1955 while the 13.5 percent 
of our population engaged in agriculture are not prosperous, while the prices we 
farmers receive for most of the things we produce in this area are around 
70 percent of parity? The answer is obvious. 

Our present complicated methods of farming and the present high standards of 
living enjoyed by farmers today are based on a full-parity income for farmers. 
Will farmers be foreed to discontinue the use of electricity and other vf our 
present high standards of farm living? Will they be forced to discontinue many 
of their modern methods of production? These are basic questions and their 
only answer lies in a program that will provide for agriculture a full parity 
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production to which it is entitled. City consumers are today becoming aware of 
the dangers of low farm income. 

This must not only be a challenge to agriculture, but it must also be a chal- 
lenge to every citizen, and of our entire economy. Unless income can be increased 
for farmers by at least 25 percent the Nation cannot remain prosperous. People 
who do not live on farms are beginning to realize and appreciate this fact. 
Never before have so many businesmen been concerned with farmers’ income. 
Their business depends on income of farmers. 

I would like to quote from Brooklyn’s farm congressman, Victor L. Anfuso, 
where he says, “When you get right down to it, the American economy is one great 
unit and all phases of it must be geared to the general welfare and prosperity of 
the Nation as a whole. Congress must recognize this and provide for it. De- 
stroying the farmer is no help to the city dweller. The fact is that prosperous 
farmers are essential to the prosperity of the industrial workers.” 

Much is being said about a soil-bank program designed to cut production and 
increase the farmers’ income. I would like to endorse such a program but only 
if it is coupled with price supports on most crops that will assure the farmer 
full parity and if it is designed to be fair to the small farmer. The percentage 
of acres required in the soil bank should be much less for the smaller farmer. 

We must continue to find new methods of increasing our exports to foreign 
countries and increase our research for finding new uses of farm products and 
new methods of marketing. I believe we should employ methods of credit to 
foreign nations who are interested in our products. And also, I believe that we 
must make a much fuller use of our adequate supplies, not surpluses, to needy 
persons, groups, and in every area where a need for food exists. I would like 
to ask the question why have we had so little spending of Federal funds for meat 
for the school lunch program ? 

We must learn, too, to be tactful about our promotional practices. For our 
present program of buying processed pork we have laid all of our cards on the 
table, we have exposed our whole program and how little good will it do. A 
confident, aggressive move will accomplish much. 

Strategic Government buying, self-administered, self-help programs will do 
much to help; but a prosperous agriculture will be dependent on legislation that 
will assure farmers of full parity. The simplest, most practical method that will 
accomplish this end must be adopted and put to work. 


STATEMENT BY DARRELL HALVERSON, BANCROFT, 8. DAK. 


This I believe is a new idea. All agricultural commodities should have some 
sort of quota. I live on a farm which derives most of its income from livestock, 
hogs and cattle. I believe, based on past production, each individual farmer 
should have a quota issued him and some incentives would be given to all who 
complied—not to exceed his quota. 

If we don’t stop this increased production someway the future looks very 
dark for the farmer. 


STATEMENT FILep py ALBERT HOLMQUIST, HotMaQuist, 8. DAK. 


My name is Albert Holmquist, of Holmquist, 8. Dak., and I am secretary of the 
Holmquist Farmers Elevator Co., and my occupation is farming. I wish to 
present to your committee my views on the agricultural situation as it looks from 
here. 

We have two major farm organizations—one advocates a flexible price-support 
program, and the other a high rigid-support program. The flexible plan will 
work out about like this. When the good earth is bountiful instead of it being 
a blessing it will be turned into a curse as prices received by the producer will 
be reduced while his costs will be constantly going up. Again he will be caught 
between the millstones of high costs and low prices. Most small farmers will 
not survive, and their holdings will be taken over by large operators. The result 
of this can only be industrialism in our farming country, with from five-to-ten 
thousand-acre farms and larger. Yes, they will be able to produce cheaper, for 
they will be able to buy their supplies from 30 to 50 percent less than the family- 
size farm due to quantity buying, and this situation exists today. 

Taxes will be reduced, and there will be very few schools to maintain and only 
the main highways will need attention. Farm help will be mostly transient 
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labor, taxes will be reduced, and the grass will again be growing on the streets 
of our smaller cities. 

Labor looks to their unions and gets its raises in wages when their incomes 
are too low. Our manufacturers fix the prices on their goods which is based 
on their cost plus a fair return on their investment. Our transportation com- 
panies when, their revenues are too low go to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and if they can show that their rates are too low are generally granted the 
raises requested. 

Only the producer of the very necessities (food) is told by his Government 
instead of a raise he is further deflated by a system of flexible price supports. 
This plan has not worked and cannot work when surpluses are allowed to accu- 
mulate as they have and are now. Farming as we have known it and under 
which our country has prospered cannot carry on if prices go to 68 percent of 
parity when costs, labor, taxes, machinery, and supplies are constantly going up. 
The flexible plan is not the answer to our farm problem. If and when produc- 
tion of food through price deflation and unfavorable weather should be just a 
little below home consumption the speculators would be the first to know. Think 
how much it would cost our people if bread would have to be rationed. 

On the other hand, the other large farm organization demanding 90 percent 
of parity has accomplished much. Let us look at what that has meant since 
being enacted. The farmers, business, labor, and industry have enjoyed a period 
of unprecedented prosperity. Our farms were able to supply food for the needy 
nations during the war period, and that had much to do with the early and 
successful termination of the conflict. Our farmers were geared to high produc- 
tion and with favorable weather, high support prices, and with increased pro- 
duction in other countries. After the war surpluses started to accumulate, 
augmented by imports from other countries till at present, we find our own 
production particularly in wheat, oats, barley, and rye going into Government 
storage through loans. 

The Atlantic seaboard and States bordering on the Great Lakes can get their 
supplies cheaper from importing countries on account of lower transportation 
costs, lower world market prices on these commodities, plus the ability of com- 
peting countries to put millions of acres of new land under cultivation with mass 
production and very low taxes. So you can readily see that under these condi- 
tions high support prices cannot work. We cannot compete with them in prices 
and maintain our way of living. Either we must have the same tariff protection 
as has industry or the Government will have to pick up the check, which is 
happening now. 

We in the Midwest can grow hard spring wheat from which the best bread 
flour is produced and oats that weigh up to 40 pounds per bushel. Some years 
ago when a ship entered Liverpool Harbor you were greeted by a large billboard 
which read “Pillsbury Flour,” and a little farther up the harbor one reading 
“Quaker Oats.” It is related that an Englishman was kidding a Scotchman 
on account of the Scots loved oatmeal, saying that “in England we feed our horses 
oats,” whereupon the Scot replied, “You have your horses in England, but we have 
our men in Scotland.” 

Our barley, due to much sunshine sometimes, especially in dry cycles, gets a 
little hard, but now our breweries are using it very well, and on Wednesday 
nights, anyone who listens in, they will hear, that the brew is best served any- 
where. And then our rye—a little colored at times—it makes wonderful bread 
and with cheese is tops. Then in the form of Scotch for those who can take it, 
there is none better. 

We have a great farming country producing the best in wheat, oats, barley, 
and rye. Just that you might see, feel, and taste, I am enclosing a small bag of 
Selkirk Hard Spring wheat. (You might want it for an exhibit.) Otherwise, 
tell the janitor to turn it over to the crop improvement association office. Per- 
haps you could get a glass bowl, empty the contents of the bag in it and pass 
it around, You know with quality products, plus advertising, we can again 
be greeted by displays featuring the products manufactured from our grains in 
harbors of the world. In our Government we have some very large men, men 
who have been able to bring sense and reason to saber-rattling nations, lessening 
the dangers of a hot war. In our own country capital, labor, and industry are 
enjoying a very high state of prosperity, everyone, with the exception of the 
farmers—from Maine to California, it is the same story—high costs with low 
prices. The farmer needs a farm program that will give him a break, not one 
that will break him. I think the farm program is urgent and big enough to 
require the attention of the best minds in Congress—both Republicans and 
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Democrats. Otherwise, we may find ourselves facing the same conditions as 
the widow, when she got a bill from a doctor reading like this “to curing your 
husband till he died—$500.” Again, I wish to present to your committee, a 
statement and plan which you will find commencing on page 681, delivered at 
the hearing before the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
83d Congress, with the Ist session held at Watertown, 8S. Dak., October 18, 1953, 
a copy of which I enclose herewith—with the hope that you may be able to find 
in it some answers to our farm problems. 


STATEMENT BY LESTER HoveNpICcK, CRAIG, NEBR. 


I am owner-operator of a 160-acre farm in eastern Nebraska. Our principal 
crops are corn, oats, soybeans, a smaller acreage of wheat, alfalfa, and other 
legumes; mostly marketed through livestock, especially cattle and hogs. I have 
lived on a farm all my life. 

I will remember the slump in prices in 1920, following World War !—the 1929 
crash and early thirties when it was necessary for us to sell our corn at 14 
cents per bushel and hegs at $2.85 per hundred. The condition was made even 
worse because of drought. Of course over the years we have had good prices 
too, especially because of wars or some emergency. 

During the years of my memory, some vast changes have taken place—mecha- 
nization and home conveniences equal to our city neighbors. Farms are steadily 
increasing in size because of power equipment and improved methods, making 
it difficult for the smaller operator when margin of profit is low. Volume is now 
the key to making money, which only adds to the problems of the smaller operator. 
With this sort of a picture, we must have a farm program to protect our efficient 
smaller operators especially. 


1. SOIL BANK PLAN 


Supply and demand must be the rule for fair prices for our products, quality 
included not to be underrated. We must keep production somewhere in line 
with forseeable needs and at the same time make every effort to creat new 
markets both through research and foreign trade. 

I believe in the soil bank plan—seeding the land taken out of production to 
legumes and am of the opinion nothing from this land should be harvested nor 
grazed. I believe it only fair that allotments be based on crop acreage, rather 
than past history of the crops having been raised on each particular farm. 
Present regulations only tend to penalize those who have made an effort to con- 
serve their soil and aren’t responsible for surplus commodities. I am not in 
favor of ASC payments for soil-conserving or soil-building practices. We 
shouldn't be paid for taking land out of production. No real citizen is requesting 
Government aid for that which he should do for himself. We are particularly 
interested in working toward parity on products we have for sale. 


2. RESEARCH AND ADVERTIZING 


More money should be spent for research. It is possible more new markets 
for grain may be developed. Much has been done to help increase production 
and perhaps too little on how we can market the crops. 

A tremendous advertizing campaign on meat is needed, while we constantly 
strive to produce the type of meat animals consumers demand. 


CREDIT 


I believe credit facilities are available for most of the farmer's needs. Install- 
ment credit should be curtailed. Too many consumers are overloaded with in- 
stallment payments, and the results would indicate a higher wage is needed. 
This would tend to help level off the wage scale. Credit is not the answer to 
unprofitable prices. The last 2 years have been dry in our part of the country 
and it appears more FHA credit will be requested than for a number of years, 
for those unable to obtain their needs from other lenders. More funds from 
this source may be needed than previously anticipated. 
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STATEMENT BY Epwin E. Husparp, Ipswicu, 8. Dak. 


My name is Edwin BE. Hubbard, of Ipswich, 8. Dak., Edmunds County. I am 
a farmer and livestock feeder. 

In discussing the farm program with others: 

1. We believe the two-price system would be of advantage to the farmer, be- 
cause of the extremely high operating costs as compared with world markets for 
our products, 

2. We believe the loan program under ASC is good, but is costing too much 
for administration. But it does keep grain from being “dumped” on the market 
all at one time. 

3. We believe the Soil Conservation Service program is costing too much, and 
that 1 office for 3 or 4 counties would be adequate for the work there is to do. 

4. We believe there should be a greater spread in loan price between hara 
and soft wheats. 


STATEMENT BY HERMAN JaAcops, ALCESTER, S. Dak. 


My name is Herman Jacobs, I live at Alcester, S. Dak. I operate a family- 
type farm of 160 acres. I am here to represent the Farmers Union of Union 
County. Our organization has approximately 700 members. We are opposed to 
the flexible price-support program of the present farm bill for the following 
reasons: 

In order to make the flexible program function, and to have cost of production 
prices for the farmer, you would first have to create a shortage or scarcity of 
products the farmer raises, and we do not believe this is sound economy for our 
country. 

Manufacturing industry has the protective tariff. Labor has the minimum 
wage law and child labor law. Therefore we, as loyal taxpaying citizens, feel 
it is the duty of the United States Government to give us fair and similar pro- 
tection. We feel we cannot operate under the unfair conditions that exist today. 
Rather than pull labor and manufacturing industry down to our level and cause 
another depression, the purchasing power of the American farmer must be equal 
to that of other industries and not less than 90 percent of parity. We suggest 
that the present flexible price-support plan be repealed and recommend the return 
of the 90 percent of parity program on all basic crops, including hogs, cattle, and 
dairy products, with acreage control. 

We maintain that if every man, woman, and child in our country (with the 
ever-increasing population) could have an adequate and good health diet, there 
would be a very small surplus of farm products. 

We have a large number of citizens who do not have the purchasing or earning 
power to maintain this diet, such as old people, widows, retired people on pen- 
sions, unfortunate families, nonunion white-collar workers, schoolteachers, to 
mention a few. The retired pension plans contracted 20 years ago are insuffi- 
cient for present-day living. 

We suggest some plan, perhaps a stamp plan, in which stamps would be 
issued to the needy people of our country and redeemed by the Government. 
We also believe a larger amount could be used in our school lunch program. 
We understand a larger amount of funds bas been appropriated for this purpose 
and we recommend it be used. We hold this program would be less costly to the 
Government and no more socialistic than to have long bread lines and set up soup 
kitchens. 

Reasonable light and power rates should be maintained for the American 
farmer, and all Government power projects be kept in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, 

The interest on disaster loans should be returned from 5 to 8 percent. Any 
citizen needing a disaster loan is in no position to pay a higher rate of interest. 

We favor a sound and more extensive soil conservation program. 

Adequate tariff protection on American farm products should be restored 
and maintained. The importation and storage of foreign grains must be stopped. 

We feel that in order to avert another depression the purchasing power of 
the American farmer must be restored to the place where it wil be equal to that 
of other industry. 

If our Agricultural Department will heed these suggestions and put them to 
work we feel there would be no farm problem. As it is now the present Agricul- 
tural Department seems to be working against us instead of for us. 
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STATEMENT BY HoWarp JENSEN, BUTLER, S. DAK. 


As a committee representing the Day County Farmer’s Union, which is com- 
posed of 482 farm families, we wish to submit the following recommendations, 

1. To give farmers an even break with all other segments of our economy we 
feel that we should have 100 percent of parity. 

2. We believe it is essential that not only basics, but all other feed grains as 
well, should be supported at 100 percent of parity. A big oversupply of other 
feed grains is the cause of the present low pork prices. Farmers are not raising 
more hogs with the idea of selling them at high or even reasonable prices, but 
because feed grain prices are so low they are trying to convert their cheap feed 
into pork in an attempt to hold up their falling income. 

To be eligible for supports of any kind, a farmer would be required to rent a 
certain percent of his farmland to the United States Government for a period 
of not less than 3 years, during which time it would remain seeded to grass, 
not to be pastured or harvested except in a regional or national emergency. 

Rental on such acres should be adequate to help keep farm income up to 
a reasonable level. Smaller farmer’s acreages should be cut by a smaller 
percent than a larger farmer. 

CCC loans to be limited to $10,000 on any one commodity and a total of $25,000 
on all commodities. 

3. We conditionally recommend production payments for livestock and perish- 
able livestock products of the type now in use for wool and sugar. Said payments 
to be limited to farmers who cooperate by limiting production to the required 
amount and to bring average farm prices received to 100 percent of parity. 

The condition on which we recommend this type of support is that some way 
be found to. pass along to the consumer the benefits of any lower prices for 
farm perishables. As it is now, any drop in the farm price of a commodity 
results in higher profits for the food processor and practically no benefit to the 
consumer. 

4+. Annual imports from Canada amount to about 200 million bushels. This 
forces a like amount of United States grain into storage. The cost of storing and 
disposing of these imports should not be counted as part of the cost of the support 
program. 

>». We urge broader area coverage of crop insurance rather than withdrawing 
said coverage when it is needed most. 

6. We urge that fuller use of present appropriations for school lunches be 
attained. It has been brought out that all appropriations have not been used. 
More of our surplus could be used by using this appropriation in full. 

We also urge some type of cost sharing on milk-vending machines in schools. 

HowakRp JENSEN, 
Commitee Chairman. 
WESLEY DULITz, 
HERMAN KESTNER, 
Members. 


STATEMENT BY ALFRED L. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, HEADQUARTERS LOCAL No. 1047, 
FARMERS UNION OF HuRON, Huron, 8. DAK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, we endorse 
wholeheartedly the testimony of the South Dakota Farmers Union. We believe 
the flexible price-support plan should be repealed at the earliest possible moment 
and that a system of price supports geared to the family farm at 100 percent of 
parity on all commodities, be written into law in its place. 

Members of headquarters local do not subscribe to the theory of scarcity, 
especially when it concerns such an important life-sustaining ingredient such as 
food. 

We do not accept the notion that we have “burdensome surpluses” of food. As 
long as 70 percent of the people in the world go to bed hungry every night, we do 
not believe that the extra food temporarily produced can rightly from the stand- 
point of international relations, or morally, be labeled a “surplus.” 

As farmers we have a sacred duty to produce food for our country and for 
less fortunate peoples of the world. But while we believe in abundant produc- 
tion, we do not believe that we should be forced to take a subsistence level 
price for the products we grow. 

Our costs are high and fixed. They have not come down. Machinery is high 
in price and going higher. Fuel is high Twine, grease, all farm necessities 
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are high. That means we must get a fair price for our products to meet these 
costs or we lose our homes in the end. 

Farming at best is a gamble. Wind, hail, drought, frost, bugs, disease, and 
a hundred and one other hazards of nature constantly threaten the farmer’s 
livelihood. They can strike singly or in combination at any time and destroy 
a year’s work and income. 

Price is a hazard too, since the farmer without the backing of legislation, 
is at the mercy of the buyer when he sells and at the merey of the retailer when 
he buys. He must take the price they offer him and in return pay the price they 
demand for the things they sell. 

But the farmer can control price through legislation. And since all other 
segments of the economy enjoy the protection of legislation in this and other 
respects, we believe it is only fair that the farmer receive equal treatment. 

Farmers must have parity supports to get parity prices which they need to 
feed, clothe, and educate their families. He cannot provide for his family ade- 
quately on 75 percent of a fair price or even 90 percent of what the product 
is worth. 

Furthermore, it is not fair that farmers should be forced to take lower and 
lower prices when the big corporations are not only receiving lucrative cost- 
plus defense contracts from governments, but tax reductions and subsidies in the 
form of the rapid-tax-writeoff program. 

We believe that history will show parity really means prosperity. Even 
today, when opponents of the farm program point to the fact that farmers 
only comprise 13.5 percent of the national population, around 40 percent of 
all persons in this country are either directly or indirectly dependent on agri- 
culture for their income. 

When farmers suffer economically over a period of time, so does the rest of 
the Nation. The depression of 1830 was farm led as was the panic of 1844. 
The 12 depressions or recessions that occurred in the years from 1870 to 1914 
vere farm led. And the big depression of 1929 and 1930 was farm led. 

We believe as Thomas Jefferson did, that the family farm is the hub of democ- 
racy. We ask for no favors. We merely ask for equal treatment as taxpaying 
Americans. 

We urge repeal of the sliding scale, credit geared to family farm needs and 
not to the bankers’ pocketbooks, passage of H. R. 12 in the next session of 
Congress, and enactment of a program providing 100 percent of parity supports 
te family farmers. 


STATEMENT BY Rosert A. JOHNSON, GROTON, S. DAK. 


At the Mud Creek Farmers Union local meeting at Ferney, 8. Dak., in Brown 
County, held on Monday evening, October 24, the membership, 130 farm families, 
unanimously voted to have the local officers deliver the following statement, 
which we truly hope will be of some help to bring economic justice to the family 
farmers across this great fertile land which has and, under intelligent manage- 
ment, will continue to produce with divine help the basic necessities of life in 
abundance 

We family farmers recognize the big problem is not the production of food, but 
to have a net income sufficient to provide our families with modern essentials of 
everyday living. The smokescreens have cleared. The slogans and golden 
promises have failed us. Now we realize our only immediate help can come from 
congressional action. Our present Department of Agriculture has demonstrated 
to us that it is not concerned about our family-farm economy and as long as these 
officials continue to believe that the agriculture economy is now balanced, we 
wish to call on this committee to work to give us back our old PMA 90 percent 
farm program until we can be given a Secretary of Agriculture who understands 
our farm problem and who is obligated to solve it, not by trying to balance pro- 
duction by putting a price squeeze on us, but who will constructively work to 
achieve a full parity income for family farmers which we are sure will strengthen 
and safeguard our national economy. 

It is needless for us to take more space in this report because we are sure this 
committee has heard the detailed unbalanced economic condition of farmer; 
and we have faith you will give us something that will keep us on the land for 
another year: then, we farmers will use our democratic rights to get back a 
friendly head in our Department of Agriculture. 
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KLK Pornr, S. Dak., October 27, 1955. 
To United States Senate Agricultural Committee: 

1. The attached resolution was adopted at a meeting of the Union County Live 
stock Improvement Association board of directors at Elk Point, S. Dak., on 
September 27, 1955. 

For the board of directors. 

F. F. Kerr, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Union County Livestock Impreve- 
pete nt tssociation. 


RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY UNION Country LIvEsTocK IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Whereas there are large amounts of Government-owned corn in all areas; 
and 

Whereas there is a frequent local feeder demand for corn that forces the 
price of free corn up to and aboye sealing price; and 

Whereas this demand forces grain dealers to ship in free corn to cover the 
demand which in turn adds transportation costs to the selling price per bushel: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwes, That the Union County Livestock Improvement Association recom- 
mend to the Senate Agricultural Committee on October 27, 1955, at Brookings, 
S. Dak. that the Commodity Credit Corporation be requested to release corn 
on a local basis to feeders whe have no sealed corn of their own in their posses- 
sion and at a price commensurate with its feeding value (example: 1951 corn 
would sell cheaper than 1954 corn). The sale price of 1954 corn to be sold at 
1955 sealing price. 

Whereas noxious weed control is still a serious problem in South Dakota; 
and 

Whereas the present regulation is considered helpful and adequate: therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Union County Livestock Improvement Association recom- 
mend to the Senate Agricultural Committee at Brookings, S. Dak., on October 


27, 1955, that no change be made in the present regulations. 


STATEMENT FILED py RANSOM KNUTSON, PRESIDENT, HARDING CouNTY 
I’ ARMERS UNION 


The Harding County Farmers Union requests your consideration of the follow- 
ing resolution. 

No. 1. Immediate enactment of H. R. 12, to restore 90 percent of parity support 
on basic commodities and also include feed crops. 

No. 2. Long-range program to provide 100 percent parity for all major farm 
crops, including perishables, using CCC loans and production payments. 

No. 3. We support a strong conservation program for the protection and 
rehabilitation of our natural resources of soil and water. 

No. 4. We strongly urge a complete objective examination of our entire 
agricultural marketing and distribution system for the purpose of increasing 
its efficiency and lowering margins between the farmer and consumer prices. 

No. 5. The family-type farm should be the pattern of American agriculture; 
all legislation should be geared to the family-type farm. 

No. 6. We support the expansion and improvement of REA and RTA. We 
favor public power development, but we are opposed to the giving away of 
Government-owned conservation structures and public lands. 

No. 7. We strongly support farmer administration of farm programs. We 
oppose the practice of utilizing nonagricultural advisory committees for the 
purpose of making agricultural policy decisions. 

No. 8 We favor a more liberal farm credit program for the American 
farmer. 


STATEMENT FILED BY FREDERICK H. Krurger, MAprison, 8S. Dax. 


Maintain 100-percent parity prices on all grains without dislocating production 
from areas where crops can be produced most profitably under unregulated 
conditions. Maintain a balance between grains that can be mutually substituted. 
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Maintain support prices by removing the required number of acres from pro- 
duction. Idle acres to be used for soil building, water conserving, and weed- 
eradicating purposes only. 

Obtain cooperation by using Government-held grain to maintain a sufficient 
spread between open-market prices and support prices. Let incentive payments 
be moderate to small. 

Avoid crowding to produce one certain kind of grain at the expense of others 
by holding supports so that no one grain would be excessively profitable. 

Base idle acres on cropland. 

Summary: 100-percent parity for all grains; naturally adjusted distribution 
of production of all grains by proper use of support prices; no production acreage 
allotments; idle-acre allotments based on cropland; obtain cooperation by use 
of Government-held grain to regulate the market. 





STATEMENT FILED By CLAUS C. KUEHL, CHAIRMAN, WALWORTH COUNTY WEED 
Boarp, SEtBy, 8S. DAK. 


My name is Claus C. Kuehl, of Selby, Walworth County, S. Dak. I am chairman 
of the Walworth County Weed Board and vice chairman of South Dakota Asso- 
ciation of County Weed Boards. 

The Walworth County Weed Board is concerned with the control and erad- 
ication of all noxious weeds in our county and State. 

In our efforts to get the people of Walworth County to control their noxious 
weeds, we enjoyed the assistance of a weed-control program in our ASC farm- 
program docket. This weed-control practice offered incentive payments to those 
farmers who practiced effective weed control under the program. 

During the past crop year, Secretary of Agriculture Benson removed this 
ecost-share practice for the control of noxious weeds from our ASC docket on 
the grounds that weed control is a normal farm operation and therefore should 
not receive cost share under the program. Secretary Benson still permits Federal 
cost share for such practices as dam building, fencing, terracing, legume seeding, 
drainage ditching, and fertilizing. Are not all these normal farm operations? 
I believe they are. 

The practice of controlling noxious weeds is a very necessary farm operation 
which merits all the assistance and consideration that any good farm program 
can possibly give it. To continue to deny us the help of a weed-control practice 
in our ASC docket will hamper our weed program considerably and eventually 
he the cause of lower farm production. 

Many young farmers do not have the necessary funds to carry on an effective 
weed-control program without assistance. Many other farmers will not practice 
weed control so long as not all farmers are practicing weed control. 

I suggest that a uniform noxious-weed-control practice be included in our 
national ASC farm-program docket which offers cost share for effective weed 
control. This practice should require all farm operators to control their noxious 
weeds to be eligible for any other cost-share payments under the ASC program. 

My county weed board is also concerned with the way the Government agencies 
are handling the weed problem on land they own or control. In some instances 
the agencies do not practice any weed control whatsoever. Local landowners 
cannot do an effective weed-control job as long as Federal agencies do not 
practice weed control on adjoining lands. 

Where South Dakota farmers have attempted to control their weeds on land 
joining the Federal tracts, their efforts have been useless because of reinfestation 
from the Federal holdings. These efforts by the local farmers have been costly 
and useless for them. 

My county weed board feels that all agencies should be required to control 
all noxious weeds on all lands they own or control either by a fast rule or by 
positive law. We will appreciate any assistance this committee will give us. 

I thank you on behalf of the Walworth County Weed Board for the opportunity 
to be here today. 





STATEMENT FILED By CLAus C. KUEHL, Sevpy, 8S. DAK. 


My name is Claus C. Kuehl, of Selby, S. Dak. I am engaged in farming in 
Walworth County. 

I am opposed to the present flexible farm-price law and the parity formula used 
in figuring the parity value of farm commodities. 
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Our Nation’s farmers cannot long endure the pressure of the downtrend in 
commodity prices. These prices are being forced down by the present farm- 
price program, while the rest of the Nation is enjoying a rising price trend in all 
its operations, according to reports from Washington. 

On the other side of the ledger, the farmer is forced to pay ever higher prices 
for nearly all the manufactured items he buys to operate the farm which produces 
the commodities for which he is forced to accept sliding-scale prices, figured 
under the new parity formula. 

This treatment of agriculture is certainly not fair, democratic, or in keeping 
with our American way of life. 

Agriculture is entitled to full parity for its controlled production. It must 
have full parity if it is to remain a free and independent agriculture with the 
ability and funds to buy its share of the Nation’s industrial production, and pro- 
duce abundantly the food and fiber so vitally necessary to sustain our increasing 
population and help stabilize our national economy. 

Agriculture is the hub of our Nation’s industry. When it does not get its fair 
share of the country’s income, then the wheels of industry will cease to turn 
and the entire Nation will be hit by a major depression such as we had in the 
1930's. 

If the present flexible price-support law remains on the books and continues 
to operate, as it is intended to, it will force our young farmers and beginners out 
of business immediately. Many of the older operators and those in a little better 
financial condition will be hard put to hold their own. It is quite possible that 
we will then be faced with a shortage of farm commodities rather than be blessed 
with bothersome surpluses. 

I do not have a remedy for all the ills of agriculture, but I do believe that it 
is vital and necessary to grant agriculture full parity now for all its controlled 
production, figured under the old parity formula while a new and more acceptable 
tarm program is worked out. 

I suggest that the Senate Committee on Agriculture consider the advisability of 
introducing a farm bill which would operate similar to the minimum-wage law 
for labor. This minimum agricultural commodity price law would establish the 
minimum price at which a commodity could be bought from the farmer locally. 
The grain-trading facilities of the Nation would then take care of the grain, 
when the farmer offered it for sale, at a set price. 

Acreage allotments and an effective ASC program coupled with a fair rental 
program for diverted acres, would be necessary to make this program work, 
and prevent the piling up of more surpluses. 

Any farm program that is finally put into operation should provide for the 
following : 

1. Full parity prices for all controlled agricultural production figured 
under the old parity formula: 

2. Should provide better prices for quality grain produced. 

3. Permit larger acreage of controlled crops in the dry, low producing 
acres. 

4. Should keep all foreign agricultural products out of our markets, where 
they would compete with our own production, for our own markets. 

5. Grant the small operator more favorable treatment on acreage allot- 
ments. 

6. Provide for a noxious weed control practice in the national ASC docket, 
with incentive payments for effectve noxious-weed control. The control 
of noxious weeds should be mandatory in order to qualify for payments for 
any other practices offered by the ASC program. 

7. Uniform grain grade standards. 

Most of the testimony so far has dealt with the farm-surplus problem and 
the farm production generally. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that our surplus problem 
of today may turn to be a problem of shortages in the near future. This short- 
age may exist in the near future because of improper land use in this country. 

According to a recent report, in one of our leading papers we are retiring 
from production around 1 million acres of productive farmland each year. 
Improper use and poor planning is taking this land each year for such uses as 
new racetracks, industrial construction, new home construction, and highway 
building. Some of these uses are probably quite necessary, but many a pro- 
ductive acre could be saved for agriculture if new constructions were planned 
and made on land of poorer quality—or on land that is not fit for agricultural 
production. 
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I call this condition to yeur attention only, to permit you to check on it and 
bring it before the proper department so that agriculture of tomorrow, will 
not bring with it a problem of shortages. 

I thank you very kindly for this opportunity to be here with you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY SipNey J. LARson, Huron, 8S. DAK. 


1. Take 65 million acres out of production, which is about 25 percent of all grain 
and cotton now grown Idle acres for each farm to be determined by the past 
5-year crop history. 

A. The first year the Government pay farmers an average of $30 per acre for 
adle acres $15 in South Dako, $40 in Iowa, Illinois, etc. Payments must be large 
enough the first year to induce farmers to reduce willingly. Payments to farmers 
over 500 acres of crop be cut 10 percent and each additional 500 acres another 10 
percent. However, this base be graduated up or down according to value of land 
in each State or county. 

B. Farmers be required to summer fallow idle acres or plant to legumes for 
green manure. These acres to be checked by assessor, aerial photograph or both. 
In other words use a Simple inexpensive method of checking to keep Government 
supervision down to a minimum. 

©. Government lease idle acres from each farmer for a period of 3 years but 
farmer be permitted to rotaté idle acres every year if he so desires The Govern- 
ment have option to release any given percentage of idle acres each year for pro- 
tection of the country against an emergency. 

D. Farmer be permitted to plant his farm to any crop or crops he chooses. (See 
conclusion for reasons, } 

2. When prices of grain and cotton average 95 percent of parity over the selling 
season Government cut payments for idle acres 50 percent. When prices get to 
110 percent of parity Government cut payments 80 percent or make no payments 
at all. When production gets balanced with demand and prices go up farmers 
can carry the load of idle acres themselves 

3. Discontinue entirely the present complicated and expensive support program, 
also Government buying and storing of grains and cotton. Lease all Government 
storage bins (as they are emptied) to the elevators nearest their location for $1 
per year with restriction that farmers be permitted to store grain in them free of 
charge and that a fair handling charge be paid by the farmer to the elevator for 
weighing, loading, unloading, etc. 

A. Government set up a plan similar to the FHA operated by the local banks for 
loans to farmers on stored grain. Loans to be made at 90 percent of parity but 
the grain always remain the property of the farmer, and when sold he will be 
responsible for the profit or loss. 

4. Give the farmer the same protection against farm imports as big business 
now enjoys for their products. 

5. The plan be voted on by the farmers for a period of 3 years and approved by 
a two-thirds majority before becoming law. 


CONCLUSION AND EXPLANATION 


The basic principle of this plan is to balance production with demand to obtain 
a fair price for agriculture and with the least expense and supervision for the 
Government over a long period. Flexible supports were a doom to agriculture 
before they began for the reason they are not practical, basically or economically 
sound in addition to the psychological effect on prices in the open market. Under 
item I: Twenty-five percent of acres to be taken out of production is used as a 
tentative figure. The balance of production with demand is essential whether it 
takes 20 to 40 percent to accomplish that end. The cost would be around 2 
billion the first year and should taper off within 2 years and to the point when 
the Government eventually would discontinue payments entirely. With refer- 
ence to paragraph B under 1, one of the disadvantages of the present program is 
the high cost of administration and supervision and not enough of the dollar left 
by the time it gets down to the farmer for whom it was intended. 

The above program would be simple, effective, and inexpensive to operate once 
it was set up. Regarding paragraph C under 1, it may be argued that rotating 
summer fallow and legumes for green manure will only increase the surplus. One 
must remember that one of the farmer’s problems is the cost of production, and 
by increasing yields that cost can be reduced. The idle acres can be flexible 
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from year to year to take care of any increase of yield per acre. Also remember 
it will take 4 to 5 years for a farmer to rotate all of his cropland. 

In reference to paragraph D under 1, acreage allotments will be discontinued. 
Farmers will average out their plantings pretty well if left free to do so, espe- 
cially if they are assured that production as a whole for all crops will be balanced 
with demand. 

Under this plan livestock prices may be a problem for 2 years. History shows 
that about 2 years after grain prices advance livestock follows, and vice versa. 
Grain prices are basic to livestock prices. Livestock growers may continue to 
suffer for 1 or 2 years. A tentative plan to aid them may be advisable, but this 
program would eventually establish a sound economy for grains, cotton, livestock, 
poultry, and eggs. The dollars spent by the Government would go directly to the 
farmer instead of a large part going to employ people who have no direct connec- 
tion with farm. 

The cost of this plan would not be out of line in comparison to the present 
subsidy to airlines, shiplines, metal-purchasing programs, plus direct and indirect 
subsidy to big business which the farmer seldom hears about. Twenty years ago 
the Government spent billions to save the railroads, and it is well that it did. The 
farm today is in the same position as the railroads were at that time. Twenty 
years from now the country will need the farms as they exist today, big and small. 
If the farms are absorbed by corporations and they should ask $8 per bushel 
for wheat they would get it. This would be detrimental to our country. 

The Agriculture Department theory that low farm prices will reflect in food 
prices and increase consumption is not correct. It is very doubtful if per capita 
consumption is any larger today than 3 years ago. Wheat at $2 per bushel, bread 
28 cents per loaf, hogs $10 per hundred, and pork chops 68 cents per pound 
certainly is proof that theory is wrong. 

A word about politics in agriculture. The Department in Washington has 
criticized the Democratic administration as cause for the present low farm 
prices. Each party is wasting its valuable time trying to convince people the 
other is to blame. It is time that agriculture is taken out of politics and full 
time directed to establishing a program that will be practical instead of political. 

Farm organizations have failed to agree on a single plan for agriculture, 
probably for selfish reasons from the top level of administrators. If farm organi- 
zations remain divided as they are today, it is time that United States Congress- 
men, in whom we have placed our trust to run the country to the best interest of 
all the people, not use that as an excuse but show fortitude and initiate a program 
for agriculture that will work. 


PARKSTON, S. DAK., October 14, 1955 


Senator Kart E. MunprT. 

DEAR Mr. Munpt: I’m writing to you on behalf of the Baptist men organization 
of the Parkston and Tripp Baptist Church, which members are farmers and 
retired farmers. We seen the Agricultural Committee request in the newspapers 
on the how to do it ideas on farm question. Due to our small group we didn’t 
think that we could get time on the hearing October 27 so we thought we would 
pass some of our ideas along in writing. 

We feel sure that you know that the present setup is of no good. 

First place the small farmer don’t receive any benefits. He has to stay in the 
allotment acreage to please his landlord. He needs all his share for feed, so he 
hasn’t any corn to store and the feed he buys is too high priced. 

Second the storage price on sealed corn is too high priced to even make it 
profitable for Government. You wouldn’t get any bank to loan you more money 
for anything than it is worth on the market. 

It is true it helped to keep up the price. GTA tells us that Canada supplies 
all the malting barley and all the rye that the distillers need, as well as feed 
grain. It just don’t make sense to us. We should be selling on the world market 
instead of storing our grain and buying from our neighbors. 

Third you might wish to know why all the farmers voted in favor of the wheat 
program. Well in our 5 township districts we had 78 farmers who could vote. 
Highteen took the trouble to come out to vote. the rest didn’t think it worth the 
trouble and I belong to the other 400 some that could not vote. I had my wheat 
allotment eut from 35A to 114A. 
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Well this is what we considered : 

1. Sell our grain on an open market and let prices go down. 

2. Then pay the farmer the difference between market price and parity. In a 
subsidy on average yield if that farmer stayed in the allotment, the smaller farmer 
should receive higher subsidy. A farmer with a 50A allotment cannot farm 
as cheap as the farmer with a 100A or more. 

3. The farmer should be able to seal his feed grain at a bin site at the lowest 
market price with 5 years time to reclaim his amount of bushels. 

1. The Government should try and buy at least a 2 year supply at the lowest 
price and put it in proper storage where it can be handled and treated for 
spoilage at the press of a button. You might ask where. Such places could be 
built wherever there is a rail center and safe from floods. How? If there is 
not enough labor men we could use a part of the Army. This is just as important 
as our power dams. We all must eat. 

5. If the Government owns cheap grain or other materials they would be able 
to stay in the foreign market without being at a loss. 

6. This is what hurts when our Government sells grain or butter or other 
relief items to another government or nation at the cost of the freight and it is 
then resold to the people. They don’t even know that it is relief goods from 
the United States of America. 

We think that it would be much nicer or better if such relief would be handled 
through church groups that have connections with such a country. Then we 
would know that the poor got the food or clothing and we had a chance to bring 
them in touch with the higher things, Christ. If Christians are not allowed in 
such a country than we should not give them our food which is a gift of God. 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs. Neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine. Matthew7: 6. 

But may we first consider the well-being of our Government for what good is 
money to use if it breaks the Government. 

We know that this is a big wish but if labor unions and the money men would 
try to work together with the farmer nothing could be impossible. 

So in closing all we can say is, 

Render therefore unto Ceasar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God’s. Matthew 22: 21. 

Yours Parkston Baptist members, 


Ray W. Laprert, Secretary. 


STATEMENT By Large LUNDER, LINcoLN County FARMERS UNIon, Canton, S. Dak. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Parity farm family incomé 


We favor family-type farming, believing it to be the basis of democracy. We 
urge that future farm legislation be geared to a family farm economy and that 
legislation be enacted to hinder industrial agriculture. We urge adoption by 
Congress of a joint resolution reaffirming the national policy to preserve and 
strengthen the family farm pattern of American agriculture. 

1. One hundred percent of parity price supports: 

(a) We urged the enactment of H. R. 12 as a step in the direction of full 
100 percent of parity for the family farm or ranch production. 

(b) We give our support to legislation which authorizes use of production 
payments, in conjunction with other methods, and which will provide 100 
percent of parity for all farm commodities when producers demonstrate a 
willingness to keep supplies in line with consumer demand. Eligibility to be 
limited to family farm production. The parity price formula should be 
designed to provide a set of farm prices that will reflect the price farmers 
have to pay and be directly related to the farm income required to maintain 
an expanding, full consumption, full employment economy. We shall seek 
the repeal of the rollback parity formula now scheduled for application on 
January 1, 1956. 

2. Price supports for cattle, dairy products, hogs, sheep, poultry, and eggs: 

(a) We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to immediately establish, under 
authority of existing law, a price support to cattle, dairy products, hogs, 
poultry, sheep, and egg producers at 90 percent of parity for different classes 
and grades directly to the farmers and ranchers who sell. 
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(b) We oppose any program which bypasses interests of farmers to aid 
food processors or other middlemen. 

(c) We urge the Congress of the United States to enact a mandatory 
price-support program for family farm or ranch production of cattle, dairy 
products, hogs, sheep, poultry, and eggs at 100 percent of parity with author- 
ity to utilize production payments and price-support loans as methods of 
support. 

8. Oppose sliding scale: We are definitely opposed to any type of sliding scale 
price supports that bring lower support levels in response to more abundant 
farm production, regardless of whether the bottom of the scale is 60 percent of 
parity, 75 percent of parity, or some other level. We shall fight for repeal of the 
sliding scale legislation adopted in the 1954 Farm Act. 

4. Oppose multiple- and two-price systems of price support: We are definitely 
and unalterably opposed to any two-price or multiple-priced system for wheat, 
cotton, rice, peanuts, tobacco, or any other commodity that will return to farmers 
a blended average support price of less than 100 percent of parity for the entire 
family-farm production of the commodity. 

5. Reduction of marketing margins: We are gratified at the study made 
by the House Agriculture Committee on the widening spreads between prices 
consumers pay and those received by farmers. We urge that this investigation 
be continued with the view of enacting the legislation necessary to increase the 
farmers’ share of the consumers’ food dollar back to the 1952 level of 52 cents 

6. Expanded school lunch program: We favor and support the expansion of 
the Federal school lunch program to make abundant United States farm pro- 
duction more fully available to all school children in the United States. 

7. Domestic food distribution program: We favor immediate enactment of 
a domestic food distribution program that will assist low-income and aged 
people in the United States to buy sufficient food and clothing for adequate 
health standards. 

8. Fluid milk for schoolchildren: We shall urge continuation and expansion 
of the new program for financing additional fluid milk for pupils of nonprofit 
schools. 

9. Provision for greater safety reserves: We urge enactment of legislation to 
provide for development and maintenance of a national safety reserve equal 
to at least 1 year’s full production of storable commodities and storable products 
of perishable commodities with complete isolation of this safety reserve from 
having a depressive effect on current market prices. 

10. Storage program: We urge the establishment of a nationwide cooperative 
storage and processing loan program along the REA pattern with 100 percent 
loans to farmers’ cooperatives for processing and storage facilities with guar- 
anteed use by Commodity Credit Corporation for 75 percent of storage capacity 
for at least 5 years. 

11. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: We are gratified that farmers, 
nationally, rebuked the order padlocking acres and establishing cross com- 
pliance requirements. We urge Congress to rescind authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to issue such orders in the future. We urge, additionally, enact- 
ment of the following amendments to production control legislation: 

(a) Extend authority to producers of all agricultural commodities to 
approve production controls as a means of becoming eligible for price sup- 
port programs now enjoyed by producers of basic commodities. 

(b) The individual farm allotment and quota should be assigned to farm 
families and not to specific land areas. 

(ec) Provide for graduated production cuts so that smaller producers will 
be required to absorb lesser percentage cuts than larger producers. 

12. Expanded crop insurance program: We deplore the action of the Secretary 
of Agriculture withdrawing the crop insurance program from drought affected 
areas just when protection was needed worst. We urge that crop insurance 
programs be continued in all drought areas. We urge continued expansion on the 
present basis of all-risk crop insurance to additional counties, beyond the 900 
now served, and to additional crops. We shall oppose the attempts to continue 
to charge experimental and administrative costs to farmers by way of higher 
premiums. We oppose ruining of the farmers’ crop instrance program by allow- 
ing records to be photographed by private insurance companies and by any action 
which would turn the administration over to urban private insurance companies 
or banks. We particularly favor expansion of multiple-crop plan to all counties, 
wherever feasible. 

13. Integrated production and conservation programs : 
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(a) We are opposed to the present trend of divorcing conservation action 
programs from other production programs of the Department of Agriculture. 

(0) We shall also oppose saddling the State agriculture extension service 
or other educational agencies with responsibility for carrying out conserva- 
tion, production and other action-type farm programs. 

(¢) We shall support increase of Agricultural Soil Conservation appropria- 
tions to provide funds to recompense farmers for using areas diverted by 
acreage allotment programs for exclusively conservational purposes. 

14. Conservation acreage reserve: We urge the enactment of a conservation 
acreage reserve program in which the Federal Government will contract with 
each farmer to put certain of his acres into soil building uses in return for a 
rental payment from the Government equal to one-half the average net income 
from the land in its most recent use. Such program was to be operated only in 
those years when the total production of all acreage is not needed to fulfill 
genuine domestic consumer demand, adequate reserve and expected exports. 
Total payment to any producer not to exceed $2,000 annually. 

15. Soil and water conservation loans: We urge further improvements in the 
soil and water conservation loan program of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
designed to increase the number of loans and to lower interest rates. Direct 
loans from appropriated funds should be continued as ‘‘yardstick’ credit to keep 
interest on private soil and water conservation loans at lowest possible levels. 
We urge, also, that every means be used, including loans from direct appropria- 
tions, to lower interest on soil and water conservation loans made by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration from privately supplied funds on an insured basis. This 
credit program is intended to supplement, but not replace, grants through other 
agencies for farm improvement and conservation purposes. 

16. Protect and improve rural electrification and telephone facilities: We re- 
affirm our continued support for expansion and strengthening of REA and rural 
telephone service to all rural America and adequate appropriations so there will 
be no lessening in the support of and extension of loans to farmers’ cooperatives 
to build generation plants and transmission lines when this will increase ade- 
quacy or lower cost of service. 

17. Adequate credit for family farms: 

(a) High interest rates and increasing stringency of real estate and pro- 
duction-type credit coupled with rapidly declining farm income are making 
it impossible for many family farmers to continue farm operations. Even 
without declining farm income, hard-money credit means loss of additional 
families from farming through increasing numbers of mortgage foreclosures. 
With farm income down 26 percent from 1951, it is necessary that measures 
be taken by Congress to reverse trends toward tight credit and high interest 
rates. 

(b) We are concerned that some formerly helpful, active county super- 
visors of the Farmers Home Administration are increasingly reluctant to 
make any loans to so-called marginal applicants, referring them to bankers, 
and who are crippling the lending programs of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration because of the apparent fear of not following closely enough the 
regulations governing the operation of lending programs at the local level. 
We urge that immediate steps be taken by Congress to determine the cause 
of this hamstringing of county supervisors. 

18. Programs for young farmers and low-income farm families: We urge 
greatly increased appropriations for Farmers Home Administration loans and 
technical advisory assistance to young farmers and other disadvantaged farm 
families to enable them to become established on fully adequate owner-operated 
family farms. In addition we urge enactment of expanded conservation works 
and watershed protection programs, decentralization of urban industry and vo- 
cational guidance and retraining program. 

19. Oppose unfair taxation of farmers’ cooperatives: We reaffirm our opposi- 
tion to double taxation of the savings made for farmer members by their coop- 
erative associations. We shall also continue to oppose all efforts to cripple or 
harass the development and growth of farmers’ cooperatives. 

20. Administration by farmer committees: We reaffirm our support of the 
principle of the administration of farm programs by democratically-elected 
farmer committeemen, and we shall continue to oppose the turning of these 
programs over to control of county office managers and State executive officers. 
We urge that committeemen elections be held in the winter months rather than 
during the busy harvest season. We oppose putting election procedure in hands 
of election boards dominated by bureaucrats. 
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21. Expanded agricultural research: We urge appropriation of greater funds 
for fundamental agricultural research adapted to the needs and conditions of 
family farms, and the development of new uses for farm products. 

22. Vocational agriculture and home economics: We note with approval that 
Congress voted this year to add $3 million to expand the voeational agriculture 
and home economics departments in our high schools. We urge that the full 
appropriation of $29 million authorized under the George-Barden Act be pro- 
vided by the Congress in 1956. 

23. Oppose Benson’s master plan: While we have supported in the past, and 
support now, appropriation of fully adequate funds for the legitimate functions 
of the agricultural extension service, we do not approve the purposes to which 
the Secretary of Agriculture now proposes to use the additional funds appro 
priated by the Congress this year. We shall strenuously oppose adoption of the 
3enson master plan for American agriculture controlling the lives and destinies 
of American farmers. We strongly urge the South Dakota Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and State College to disregard Secretary Benson’s recommendations 
along this line. 

°4. Agricultural economie research and farm outlook: We urge that economic 
outlook and economic research activities of the Department of Agriculture be 
unified and coordinated instead of divided among other agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as at the present time. We urge additional appropriations 
to be used to restore services formerly provided by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

25. USDA information program: Since it is very important that good public 
relations for our farm program be maintained, we urge that the Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the various farm organizations, present or or- 
ganize public service TV and radio broadcasts designed to explain to consumers 
the necessity for strong and adequate price supports and production control on 
agricultural products. Instead of doing this, the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is still engaged in a campaign he has been waging since taking office to turn 
consumers against farmers and farmers in different areas against each other. 

We seriously and severely condemn Mr. Benson for thus misusing the public 
information facilities of the United States Department of Agriculture. If the 
Secretary must persist in following these tactics, he should at least label his 
utterances as being partisanly political and such activities should be paid for 
from political contributions, not from research and information funds appro- 
priated by Congress from tax revenues, a sizable share of which is paid by 
farmers themselves. 

26. Protective and marketing services: We shall continue to oppose efforts to 
reduce and eliminate Federal appropriations for grants-in-aid to State-operated 
programs of seed and fertilizer inspection, plant and livestock pest and disease 
eradication and control, forest-fire prevention, market news, and warehouse 
licensing and other protective and marketing services. 

27. Elimination of excise tax on farm gasoline: We urge elimination of the 
Federal excise tax of 2 cents per gallon now levied against gasoline used for farm 
production. 

28. President’s directive: We are concerned over the reluctance of the Presi 
dent and his Budget Bureau to make budget requests of Congress for funds to be 
used in civil works projects, resource development, and Federal power projects. 
This continuation of the earlier policy-directive of the President requesting Cabi- 
net members to return to the Treasury funds needed for such programs works to 
the disadvantage of family farmers whose interest is in an expanding economy 
and in the rapid development and maximum utilization of all resources, including 
power and peaceful uses of atomic energy, to serve the public interest. 

29. Fertilizer development: We favor a rapid and vast expansion in the de- 
velopment and distribution of basic fertilizer resources through Federal loans 
and technical assistance to farmers’ cooperatives and farmer-owned business 
enterprises. 

30. Flood prevention on small streams and watersheds: We urge continued 
development and expansion of the small watersheds flood prevention and conser- 
vation program inaugurated by the Congress this session. 

31. Oppose rising interest rates: We shall continue to oppose all proposals to 
tighten credit restrictions on loans to finance greater production and economic 
expansion, including the raising of general interest rates and the promotion of 
the “hard to get,” or so-called scarce, money policy. 
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62. Farm housing and slum clearance: 

(a) We urge the passage of legislation establishing a farm housing pro- 
gram modeled after the Federal Housing Administration insured loan pro- 
gram for urban and city residents. 

(0) We support the reinstatement of the farm housing loan program of 
the Farmers Home Adminisration. With legislation authorizing an appro- 
priation of $25 million for this purpose having been passed, we urge that 
a special appropriation bill be enacted early in 1956. 

83. Expansion of social security : 

(a) We urge all our members and local organizations to continue study 
of social security and to disseminate information concerning benefits to farm- 
ers from this legislation. 

(0b) We support the legislation passed by the House which provides cov- 
erage for most everybody except medical doctors who were excluded at their 
request, and which liberalizes payments to children, and retirement and 
disability benefits. 

(c) The rate of public welfare assistance to the aged and needy should be 
further increased to meet with present record-high living costs. 

34. Hoover Commission: We condemn the actions of the present Hoover Com- 
mission and demand that fairminded, unbiased members be selected for future 
committee assignment. 

35. Expanded use of abundant United States farm production: We note with 
approval the increased authority provided by Congress under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (Farmers Union foreign farm trading 
post bill) increasing funds to be used for sales for soft currency to $1.5 billion. 
We urge expanded use of the authority provided by the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act to promote: 

(a) The negotiation of additional international commodity agreements 
such as the International Wheat Agreement which expires in June 1956. 

(b) There should be no further delay in the establishment of an interna- 
tional food or raw materials reserve. 

(c) The sale, barter, or loan of United States farm commodities for dol- 
lars, local currencies at world prices or as a donation to friendly foreign 
nations to promote economic development, to relieve famine and other emer- 
gencies, and to relieve starvation and nakedness, 

(d) If conditions become conducive and proper for establishing trade with 
Iron Curtain countries, we strongly urge that it be conducted on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis rather than through United States private traders 
and Iron Curtain countries, which have no private traders. 

(e) The negotiation of the ultimate establishment of a democratic world 
economic union consistent with the United States Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 

36. Imports: We urge that the Secretary of Agriculture and the President of 
the United States take action immediately to limit imports of any farm com- 
modity at a time when the return received by family farmers for that commodity 
is less than 100 percent of the parity price. 

37. Cost to be charged to foreign policy: We are convinced that when American 
food and fiber is used to promote the aims of national security and United States 
foreign policy, the costs of such programs should be charged to those appropria- 
tions and not to farmers and farm programs. 





STATEMENT FrILep spy ARLTE MAHAFFA, Mriiporo, S. Dak., REPRESENTING THE 
BEAVER CREEK FARMERS UNION AND THE MILLBORO FARMERS UNION 


I heartily endorse the statement of the South Dakota Farmers Union filed with 
your committee, and I especially endorse the following parts of that statement: 

H. R. 12 to restore firm 90 percent price supports. 

One hundred percent of parity for all major farm commodities for family 
farms, using price support loans and production payments, along with other 
methods. 

Also, acreage conservation reserves, and incentive for taking acres out of 
production. 

The family farm the pattern for American agriculture; all farm programs 
should be geared to preserve and protect family farms. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. Cart MEYER, SPINK CoUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
CHELSEA, 8S. DAK. 


Senators Mundt and Case, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, my name is Mrs. Carl Meyer. I ama farm wife and my husband 
and I operate a diversified 640-acre farm in Spink County. 

Approximately half of the resident farm families of Spink County are mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union and it is in their behalf that I have driven 160 miles 
to appear before you today. 

First I would like to tell you what full parity or lack of it means to a home- 
maker and mother on a South Dakota farm. For many it means the difference 
between running water in the house or the old water bucket with no inside bath- 
room. Less than half of the farms in South Dakota have running water piped 
to the farm buildings. It means having modern appliances in the house to take 
the drudgery out of caring for a home and family; it might mean a television 
set for entertainment on a cold winter night at home. It means the difference 
between a college education to prepare our youth for the highly competitive 
business world of today or having to go to work at the age of 17 or 18. It means 
a later model car and modern machinery so the men might have some time for 
recreation. 

Moreover, a lack of full parity means the stifling of all community develop- 
ments in rural areas such as new schools to take the place of the overcrowded 
one-room building, a new town hall, or a church. I believe the next Congress 
should take positive action to restore farm income as soon as possible, using 
emergency methods if necessary. 

We strongly urge Congress to oppose Secretary Benson’s plan for agriculture, 
so as to stop squeezing out the small farmer. 

Methods that might be used to restore farm purchasing power include a 
return to at least 90 percent of parity on storable commodities; production 
payments such as the present wool program, on livestock and other livestock 
products; or an acreage reservoir plan whereby the Federal Government would 
rent idle acres and put them in soil-building practices to restore income lost 
through acreage-crop restrictions. 

We object to the use of the new parity formula and believe that parity should 
be computed on the actual current cost of operating a family-type farm. 

I feel highly honored that I am able to appear before this committee. It gives 
us an opportunity to express our views. I have heard remarks over the radio 
that the farmers are satisfied because you do not receive as much mail as you 
used to from them. That is no indication that farmers are satisfied. Many 
farmers do not take time to put their dissatisfaction in writing to their 
Congressman. 

In summarizing then, let us have an emergency program to restore farm 
income as soon as possible. Then take a new look at the farm-parity problem 
and induct a positive program with which more emphasis on net income and 
take-home pay for the family farm, which is the backbone of American 
agriculture. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER A. Meyer, HuMBorpr, S. Dak. 


Having discussed the farm problems with some of the prominent farmers in 
my neighborhood and in the surrounding territory, I find that the sentiment 
is that we need a guaranty of 100 percent of parity on grain and livestock for 
the family-size farms only (larger or corporation farms would not necessarily 
have to have a guaranteed price support). 

We should have an adequate reserve of corn and small grain, enough for 1 
year or more. This grain and corn should be stored right on the farm. 

If the family type farm was guaranteed 100 percent of parity there would be 
no need for any acreage-allotment program. 

The so-called surplus according to Government statistics is not really a surplus 
atall. If the truth were known it is not even an adequate reserve in case of a 
siege of grasshoppers or drought or an outbreak of hostilities. 

We believe that a true farm program must be farmer controlled. 

Party politics should not enter into a farm program. 

With ever-increasing population there is a demand for more and better farm- 
ing, every child that is born must be fed. 
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It is an established fact that all new wealth must come out of the ground. 
When farms prosper the whole national economy prospers. 

We need a strong conservation program to save our natural resources soil, 
water, minerals, timber, and wildlife. 


STATEMENT FILED By A. C. MIELKE, HerMosa, S. DAK. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR FARM PROGRAM FOR 1956 CUSTER COUNTY 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS 


Following are recommendations for the 1956 program : 

Recommend at least 90 percent of parity on agricultural products. 

Recommend in connection with wheat allotments that in connection with over- 
planting that penalty be made severe enough so that over a short period of years 
it wouldn’t pay to do it and that investigation be made in bushel allotment to see 
if it would be more satisfactory. 

In relationship of Extension Service, Soil Conservation Service, Farmer’s Home 
Administration, Forest Service, and Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation, 
no adverse criticism was recommended and that they should carry on in the same 
way they have in the past years. 

Recommend that the elections for the county and community committee be 
carried on the same as last year except that they should vote by mail, as mail 
vote gets better participation than by meetings. 

Recommend that people sign up any time during the year, just so it is before 
they do the practice, as it has been during the past year for ASC. 

Recommend that weed control practice be put back in the docket, and county 
weed board check same and ASC be given additional allocation to cover inspec- 
tion or county setup a fund in their budgets through county commissioners. 

Majority was in favor of the 50-50 cost-share rate but that we would rec- 
ommend that a greater percentage be paid on some practices such as dirt mov- 
ing, wells, or more permanent type of practice to get necessary conservation 
work carried out. 

Recommend emergency tillage practice, with $2 cost-share, limited to shovel 
drill, deep-furrow drill, Grahme Homme plow, spring tooth. Any implement 
that would do furrowing, pitting and chiseling, due to adverse drought situa- 
tion. 

Recommend a cost-share rate be set up to continue maintenance payments on 
fireguards, 

Recommend that farmers and ranchers take advantage of availability of loans 
for soil and water conservation, as offered by Farmer’s Home Administra- 
tion. 

Recommend that farmers take advantage of bulletins and educational material 
put out by Extension Service and particularly the one on soil testing in conjunc- 
tion with ASC practices. 





STATEMENT FILED BY WILHELM NELSON, New Errineton, S. DAK. 


My name is Wilhelm Nelson. I was elected to represent the farmers. of 
Roberts County, S. Dak., at a county meeting of agricultural leaders. 

The welfare of the farmers of Roberts County is subject to many hazards. 
Among them are plant and livestock diseases, grain-crop failures and the receipt 
of prices below the cost of production. When nature is kind and blesses us with a 
good crop, the value per unit goes down. But when we have short crops, the 
price is high and we have little to sell. 

Some people say that if farmers were more efficient they could become more 
prosperous. The efficiency on the farms has increased more in later years than 
other industries. This is one reason why we have a large surplus of food com- 
nrodities. 

Some people think that research could help reduce the surplus in finding new 
uses for farm products. It is true that research has found many new uses for 
some farm products, but it is also true that research has found many substitutes 
for farm products such as leather, cotton, and wool. Research has also produced 
refrigerator cars which can transport food commodities long distances; refrigera- 
tors, deep freezes, locker plants and can goods which preserve food that otherwise 
would spoil. Research findings have caused people to change their eating habits 
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away from foods such as bread and potatoes, and thereby adding to the surplus 
problem as regards these farm commodities. Research should continue, how- 
ever, as it may find many new uses for farm commodities. But research is slow, 
and the farmer is entitled to 90 percent of parity up to the time that research 
can assist in giving the farmer a fair return for his labor 

Some people believe that if our grain prices were lower, we could sell them on 
the world market and thus be better off. 

Our equipment and farm products are produced by high-priced labor and the 
nations that need our farm surpluses are countries where the workingmen get 
paid much less for their work than in the United States. They cannot earn 
enough money to buy our products and neither the farmer nor the Nation can 
afford to sell the fertility of our soil for less than the cost of replacing it. 

We have a surplus of some farm products, but if we don’t appreciate what we 
have, the Creator may someday see to it that we won't have if. 

Some people say that the farmer makes more money now than he did some 
years ago, because there are less farmers now and some of the remaining farmers 
work part time for other industries. The reason some farmers left the farm was 
that they could not make a decent living on the farm. The total farm income for 
our county has gone down, and that has a depressing effect on business in our 
towns and cities. 

To reduce our surpluses, some acreage reduction may be necessary. Acres 
taken out of production should: (1) Be put into soil-conserving crops: (2) that 
through extraction, tend to favor the small farmer as compared with the larger 
farmer: (3) that the acres taken out be those acres most needy of improvement 
in fertility and organic matter; (4) that the acres taken out be different acres 
each year; and (5) that the program function in such a way that the man who 
has carried on a good soil-conservation rotation during the past years be aided 
rather than penalized for having carried out his good soil-management program 
I think that a cash subsidy or land rental should be paid the farmer for taking 
crop acres out of production and putting them in to conserving grasses or legumes. 
I think we should trade surplus farm commodities to foreign nations for goods 
of equal value, if possible. No farmer should be allowed to get a commodity 
credit loan for more than $20,000 on any kind of grain. 

The ASC program should be planned and administered by men from our major 
agricultural States. The procedure and forms used should be simplified so that 
the average farmer and committeeman could better understand them. This 
simplification would also save some office work. The county and community 
committeemen should have more authority to administer the program to fit local 
conditions. In the last 2 years the community committeeman has had very 
little work to do and some of them wonder if he is the forgotten man. Coopera- 
tion among farmers has been reduced because of this condition. 

Respectfully submitted from the farmers of Roberts County, S. Dak., in the in- 
terest of a more profitable and healthy agriculture. 

WILHELM NELSON, 
Elected Representative From Roberts County, 8S. Dak. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CALVIN OCHSNER, CAMPBELL CounTy WEED BoarpD, HERREID, 
S. DAK. 


We the undersigned request that the weed-control practice be continued as part 
of the ASC agriculture program for the following reasons: 

1. Every $1 invested by the Agriculture Department in noxious weed control 
will mean the saving of thousands of dollars in the future. The control of nex- 
ious weeds preserve the soils resources for the use of future generations. 

2. The weed-control practice is the only ASC practice in which the United 
States Government, State government, county government, and township gov- 
ernment are now appropriating money and working for the one goal of controlling 
noxious weeds before they infest all the land. 

3. The control of small patches of noxious weeds now will protect the land so 
that farmers can take advantage of irrigation and commercial fertilizers when 
the production of more food is needed. 

4. There now exist patches of noxious weeds that farmers are financially un- 
able to control without Federal aid. Camnbell County ASC program will pav on 
a limited number of acres in 1955, but the acres they will nav for will add up 
to many small natches of noxious weeds. Had these natches been allowed to 
grow and snread they would cover many acres of valuable farmland in the next 
10-year period. 
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5. The 1955 ASC program entered into a 3-year agreement with a farmer to 
control noxious weeds. The farmer was held responsible and if he did not have 
the weeds controlled at the end of the 3-year period he is liable for the amount of 
money the Government spent on the cost-sharing program. We do not think 
that the Government should break this contract at the end of the first year. 


CALVIN OCHSNER. 
ALTON QO. OPHEIN. 
RuBEN Rav. 


CENTERVILLE, S. DAK., November 1, 1955. 


Mr. KARL MUNDT, 
Vadison, S. Dak. 


Dear Str: lam William L. Paulson, of Centerville. I would like to present to 
you my sugzestion for solving the farm-surplus problem—now for the solution: 

1. As we know we have a 12-year supply of wheat on hand now, if we never 
raised another crop. 

2. We have much too much corn, oats, rye, ete., which makes an oversupply 
which we cannot eat, or make use of it in food form. 

3. We cannot give it away to foreign countries without injury to farmers in 
those countries and depressing their prices. So that angle is out also. 

4. There is not export demand enough in the world markets to consume these 
large surpluses of grain held in these United States. So exporting is out also, 
as a solution to the farm surplus. 

So here is my solution to it all, and it will work if we get it rolling and get 
the job done. 

I do not smoke or use liquor in any form. I want to say that first before I 
so further. 

Let’s build up a group of distilling plants throughout the farm country, where 
we can use some of our surplus to make alcohol. Now this alcohol will be used 
as a blend, as a tractor fuel in gasoline. Not all alcohol, but a certain percent- 
age (say 30 percent alcohol, 70 percent gasoline) to be used as a farm tractor 
fuel. 

Chemistry will provide much of the science that will be needed to perfect a way 
to use this alcohol in tractors. 

Farmers can in this way raise some of the power (fuel) that it takes to power 
the farm machines, as this is a machine age. 

Farmers, I'm sure, all over the Nation, would be favorable to this plan and 
would buy this alcohol, as fuel to help solve the farm surplus problem, as time 
moves on. 

Perhaps in time chemistry will find a way to use this (farm grain) alcohol 
in automobile gasoline also. It may even be an improvement over gasoline alone, 
this aleohol-gasoline blend. 

It is my prayer that this is a workabie solution to our farm surpluses. Let’s 
talk this solution to all farm groups throughout the farm country, and get their 
reaction to this idea. 

I'm writing this to you as friend to friend, and T would like a letter back from 
you one day, stating your opinion and what you think. 

Farming is my business. I live 2 miles south, 1 mile east, then 2 miles south 
again, of Centerville, S. Dak. 

Please let me hear from you. 

Sincerely, 


WiiiiAM L. PAuLson. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES E. PEARSON, GetTrysBuRG, S. DAK. 


I would like to present my views on this farm question. Being a farmer 
and stockman I think I am qualified to speak. I know that a lot of these sug- 
gestions that you receive the person submitting them will be told how and 
what to suggest. I will state here and now no one is telling me what to write. 
This is my own way of thinking. 

I believe that the soil fertility bank or leasing of surplus acres and putting 
these same acres in to legumes or grasses for a period of 3 years and then 
rotating to other acres, with a quota for each farm or farms with a lease price 
high enough per acre to assure participation by the farmers. Price per acre 
to be determined on at least a 5-year average production of grain per acre in 
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different areas of the Nation or around one-half the price of the average 
production of wheat for the 5-year average. I believe this plan would do more 
to ease the overproduction cost than any way tried before. 

I think the importation of grains should be curtailed according to surpluses 
in the United States. It wouldn’t be fair to stop all grain. When we have : 
surplus all that comes in should be paid the same price as they receive in their 
country at the time it enters this country. If their grain price was higher than 
ours we pay them our price for their grain. This same thing would apply to 
all commodities that we sell or import. I think this would help the surplus. 

I think the public should be informed just what the farmers and stockman 
are getting for the products that they sell; what labor gets for its share, 
also handlers and dealers just to show where most of your dollar is going. Don’t 
forget taxes. Also inform what Government is paying all other business in 
subsidies or contracts and show that the help the farmers are getting is only 
a drop in the bucket. If a better understanding of this was public knowledge 
it would create better cooperation between the people in the different occupa- 
tions. 

The farmer has the highest equipment cost per person of any other occupation. 
Farming is the only occupation that does not set the selling price of the products 
he sells. 

A wheat plan to help the small farmer, also the large farmer somewhat, also 
to take the Government out of the grain storage business is to wit: Set a price 
at $2.25 per bushel for No. 1 Hard Northern milling wheat at local elevators 
the price the farmer gets. If unable to sell to local elevators at harvesttime 
store on farm and get a Government loan at 90 percent of $2.25 per bushel or 
$2.02. Loan to run until April 30 following year, any time before maturity 
date farmer to sell wheat and pay off loan with interest. The small farmer 
with 50 acres or less could sell all wheat. Over 50 acres up to 100 acres a certain 
percentage and each additional 100 acres or fraction of 100 acres a still lower 
percentage each 100 acres. Each farm could sell or get loan on just his percentage 
of wheat any one year, rest to be stored on farm. 

I think this would stop the surplus too. 

CHARLES FE. PEARSON. 


STATEMENT FILED BY GALE PEPPERS, SECRETARY, BEADLE COUNTY CONSERVATION 
District Supersviors, Huron, 8S. Dax. 


The following was taken from the minutes of the regular meeting of the 
Beadle Conservation District supervisors’ meeting held on October 12, 1955: 
After some discussion, a motion was made by Merritt Fenner and seconded 
by A. J. Ingle that the Beadle Conservation District supervisors request the 
inclusion of the following cost-sharing practices in the South Dakota ASC docket 
in 1956: 
Land leveling for irrigation 
Stripcropping 
Stubble mulch 
Noxious weed control 
Motion carried. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN E. Powe ty, Dupree, S. DAK. 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM BRIEF, ZIEBACH COUNTY 


Meeting held at Dupree, S. Dak., October 25, 1955. Attended by members of 
various farm agencies and farm operators from various parts of the county, for 
the purpose of preparing a brief to be presented to the Agricultural Committee 
at Brookings. An explanation of the meeting was given by the county agent and 
Mr. Joe Heimer. 

From the opinions expressed, it was concluded that the agricultural program 
be revamped to give more consideration to the family-type operator. It was 
felt that the present program was inadequate in this respect. 

Much of the appropriations charged to the agricultural program in no way 
reflect an increase in the net income of the farm operator. Operations of this 
kind should be charged to other departments rather than the Department of 
Agriculture when figuring the cost of the agricultural program. 

The large increase in the number of cattle is a result of the operators’ efforts 
to increase their net income. The family-type beef producer is in a price squeeze : 
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Low price for his product and high costs of operations. Conclusion arrived at 
is that price support is needed in the beef industry. 

With regard to the wheat situation, it was summarized that a high penalty 
be imposed. It is felt that this is necessary to keep the wheat producer within 
his allotment. The penalty would have to be high, thereby taking the profit 
away from excess acreage wheat. The conclusion of the group is that the price 
paid to the original producer must be raised. His purchasing power should be 
in balance with the price of the commodities that he must purchase. Price sup- 
port will have to be high enough so that the result would be reflected in the 
net income of the original producer. The answer must be found by providing 
American farmers full economic equity with other groups within the framework 
of a dynamic expanding economy, based upon full employment and full produc- 
tion. 


STATEMENT FILED spy F. GorpDoN Ray, H1IGHMORE, 8S. DAK. 


I am a farmer and rancher living southwest of Highmore in Hyde County, 
S. Dak., operating a 1,120-acre combination stock and grain farm. This is about 
an averaged-sized, family-type farm in Hyde County. I was elected to appear 
at this hearing by the ASC community committeemen, who represent each town- 
ship in the county. 

The intent, and ultimate aim, of any farm legislation should be to protect the 
income of the family-type farm, and to guarantee him a fair share of the na- 
tional income. As things now stand, the farmer is the forgotten man in rela- 
tion to legislation already passed guaranteeing other segments of our economy 
a living wage, no matter what economic conditions exist. We do not believe 
it is too much to ask for a fair return for the products of our labor, especially 
since these products are the most important things the consuming public needs 
and are able to buy. 

Under the present farm program farmers are hard pressed indeed to break 
even, let alone find any return on their investment. Under laws now in force, 
utility companies are allowed returns which will meet expenses, including 
salaries, plus 6 percent on their investment. Why aren’t farmers entitled to 
that kind of a deal? We think we are. 

Since it is apparent that the farm prices are made in Washington, the present 
flexible support price law should be repealed and legislation passed fixing the 
farm price supports at 90 percent of parity at least, and at once, to prevent the 
present farm program from going into effect at its disaster level in 1956. Loans, 
purchase agreements, or production payments could be used, or any other 
suitable methods which would alleviate the position of the small farmer, due 
to the cost-price squeeze. We need protection immediately from even higher 
costs and lower returns during the coming year. But there should also be a 
long-range program worked out that will truly aid the family-type farmer. 

Immediate protection would be the aforementioned 90 percent of parity rigid 
price supports, lower interest rates on CCC and FHA loans, and no further 
acreage cuts in 1956. 

A long-range program should include more grain and other farm products 
sold to other countries, not given away just to make friends for the United 
States and charging the cost to the farm program. Some tariffs should be 
reduced so other countries can trade more manufactured goods for our farm 
commodities. 

A soil-fertility bank would help arrive at a better balance between production 
and consumption, but the compensation for taking land out of production should 
be high enough to offset the loss of income due to the reduced acreage under 
cultivation. 

Some way should be found to lessen the depressing effect on the market 
created by the surplus farm commodities. It stands to reason our Nation 
should have food supplies for a couple of years, just as a farmer stores food 
in ease of a short crop or two. However, the farmer should not have to take 
a low price for his products for the Nation’s privilege of having a stockpile 
of foodstuffs. 

Possibly a program patterned after the sugar or wool programs should be 
tried on some other farm commodities. Perhaps a food stamp plan that would 
assist low-income families provide themselves with sufficient food and clothing 
would help in using up our abundant production. An expanded school-lunch 
program would help along the same line. 
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Any farm legislation enacted should carry provisions making it mandatory 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the intent of the law. Under 
the present law farm prices could have been bolstered if the Seeretary had 
exercised that authority given him. 

Any farm program adopted should be administered by community elected 
farmers. 

The long-range program must be started quickly, or our headlong slide toward 
economic disaster will become a reality in the not too distant future. If the 
Nation’s farmers cannot buy the manufactured goods, and we can’t when we 
are broke, it won’t be long before everything comes down with a crash. 


STATEMENT FILED By F.. M. RoBErRTS, WEBSTER, S. DAK. 


This brief is submitted on behalf of a Day County group keenly interested 
in the welfare of agriculture. 

We believe price supports should be at least 90 percent of parity. Living 
standards for farmers should be on the same level as that guaranteed labor and 
industry. There is far more protest against lower price supports than against 
allotments. We recall the double calamity of the early thirties when a depres- 
sion and crop failure adversely affected the entire Nation. 

Surplus: We doubt that an adequate cash rent paid the farmer for retiring 
land, usually seeded to corn and small grain, would cost more than the storing 
and preserving of above-normal supplies of the basic crops. The cost of a 
normal carryover should not be charged to the producer, the entire Nation 
benefits. We recommend that cash rental be paid for diverted acres. In return 
the farmer should be asked to do the minimum amount of work necessary to 
prevent the area from becoming a hazard. We favor a continuance of ACP. 
No matter if national farm organizations do not entirely agree, a longer range 
program should be devised. At present it is too much of a hand-to-mouth 
existence. Practices are approved and perhaps done before funds are definitely 
available. We suggest, that, in its formation, consideration be given the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The family-sized farm. It would seem that the enlarging of farm units 
forces too large a proportion of the younger generation to seek employment 
elsewhere and that this will eventually peril our economic balance. 

(2) Those of us in the spring wheat and durum areas feel that these varieties 
are entitled to preference over the soft wheats. 

(3) The possibility of eliminating acreage allotments and substituting mar- 
keting quotas on all crops. The quotas to be based on national requirements 
including exports and supported at 100 percent of parity. 

(4) That to the individual producer or farm corporation, CCC loans be 
‘limited to $10,000 on any one commodity and to a total of $25,000 on all com- 
modities. 

(5) We favor continuation of Federal crop insurance with an actuary which 
will place major emphasis on a long-time history and lesser attention to tempo- 
rary setbacks. 


STATEMENT FILED py CHARLES H. Rose, Stureis, 8. DAK. 


I own and operate a ranch in Meade County, 8S. Dak. 

I am presenting this testimony as an individual rancher. I do not regard 
high rigid support prices as the answer to our very serious decline in net farm 
income. High rigid supports would lead to strict Federal controls and acreage 
allotments on everything produced on American farms. These controls, while 
being regarded as good practices in countries behind the Iron Curtain are a 
form of regimentation, to which the American farmer should never be subjected. 
The American farmer is a rugged individualist at heart, and with a little help 
will be able to take care of his production problems, and still maintain a standard 
of living to which we, as Americans, are accustomed. 

This help to the farmer to which I refer should come in the form of flexible 
support prices, and an increased world market. 

Flexible supports can be adjusted up or down as the need arises. 

This will take care of surpluses and underproduction of certain items to a 
great extent. 
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Also, our foreign market for American farm products can be greatly expanded. 

I believe in selling farm products to countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
These countries need these products, and in furnishing them we would be 
going farther to develop good will with these countries than has ever been done 
in the diplomatic field. 

Also, any ship engaged in world trade, irrespective of nationality, should 
be able to include American farm produce in its cargo. 

I am presenting this testimony in as short a form as possible hoping that I 
have made myself clear as to my stand on high rigid support prices. 





STATEMENT FILED ny Ep Rupp, CotmMaAN, S. DAK. 


Meeting of Moody County farm organizations held October 3, 1955, Ed Rudd 
elected chairman and Donald Dailey, secretary. Moody County is a cash grain 
and livestock area in eastern South Dakota. There are approximately 1,100 
farms and 1,325 farmers. 

The purpose of the meeting was to discuss the present farm situation and 
program to consolidate ideas for a brief to be presented to the Senate agriculture 
hearings at Brookings October 27, 1955. 

Those present : 

James Ellingson, Flandreau, Moody County ASC 

Hugh A. Stokes, Flandreau, Moody County FHA 

Alfred J. Rave, Trent, Moody County Weed Board 

Geo. A. Schultz, Flandreau, Farm Union 

Marvin Gullickson, Flandreau, Farm Union 

Fred Procknow, Madison, Farmers Home Administration 
Ralph Studeman, Flandreau, Farm Bureau 

Donald Dailey, Flandreau, Farm Bureau 

Ed Rudd, Colman, Moody County ASC 

©. M. Culhane, Flandreau, Moody County extension agent 

American agriculture today is at an economic disadvantage with the rest of 
the national economy. Net farm income has declined each year for the past 
8 years with the single exception of 1951 when Korea was an important factor. 

A big reason for the decline in net farm income is rising farm expenses. 
These operating costs have increased 30 percent in the past 8 years and are 
still increasing. 

Farm prices too are being depressed. We are being hurt by the rising costs 
and falling prices. We are faced with the problem of trying to sell more of our 
products and of cutting production to a realistic appraisal of market demand. 
There is a law that Congress did not pass and Congress cannot repeal—that is 
the law of supply and demand. 

In Moody County we are agreed that there must be production controls. We 
dislike controls but we dislike going broke even worse. The adequate produc- 
tion of foodstuff is a blessing but the accumulation of surpluses is a waste. It is 
a waste of the farmers labor and capital—a waste of our soil resources and an 
expense and headache to the Government. 

To have an effective production control program we unanimously agreed that: 

1. All farms must be in a production control program. 
2. Acres must be taken entirely out of production and kept in black—not 
producing even hay or grass. 
3. Cross compliance is a must. A farmer must stay within allotted acres 
on all crops to qualify for price supports and ACP payments. 

4. We favor the present farmer committeeman system of operating a farm 

program. 
5. We favor storing of more grain on the farms and less in Government 
bins. 
6. We recommend that stored commodities may be sold locally at the 
price-supoprt figure. 

It was further agreed that farmers must have the protection of 100 percent 
parity. Since we have no protection by the Government from the monopolistic 
pricing tactics of labor and big business and since we must average 100 percent 
parity in order to continue farming we feel justified in making this request. 

It is also felt that we are not getting the fullest possible export market for 
our surplus products. Unnecessary trade restrictions, redtape and State Depart- 
ment interference should be replaced with a vigorous program of searching for 
more world markets, 
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Our group went on record endorsing the family-sized farm. Concern was 
expressed over the difficulty of young farmers getting established as farmers 

We further recommend that steps be taken to prevent rising interest rates on 
farmers during the present cost price squeeze. 


STATEMENT FILED BY DEAN SANDERSON, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, BROOKINGS 
County Farm Bureau, Aurora, 8S. Dax. 


Whereas agriculture prices are too low, we, the Brookings County Farm Bu- 
reau, do hereby urge that all possible measures be taken by the Congress and the 
Department of Agriculture to the end that farmers will receive their fair share 
of our ever-increasing national income. 

1. The Brookings County Farm Bureau endorses the soil-fertility bank which 
the American Farm Bureau is suggesting. We feel this would be a step in the 
right direction toward a workable farm program. 

2. When the Government pays a farmer each year to store grain the cost of 
that grain to the farmer drops the amount of the storage each year, and he may 
eventually buy the crop back for feed. However, when the grain gets into an 
elevator or a binsite the storage costs are added to the price the farmer must 
pay each year, and it rarely gets back to the farmer for feed. 

We feel that renewed effort and encouragement, including payment larger than 
that afforded elevators, be paid to the farmers, to get the grain on the farms. 

3. The farm program should be elective rather than mandatory. 

4. The farm program should be equally applicable to large and small farms. 

5. We recommend that the commodities be based on units allotments instead 
of acre allotments. 

6. The dairy promotion of the ADA is proving highly successful. Therefore, 
self-help, self-financed programs should be pushed for other commodities. The 
Department of Agriculture should encourage but not control the agencies han- 
dling promotion. 

7. In the past we have depleted our soil, piling up burdensome surpluses in 
unwanted goods, and diverted acres have only caused more surpluses in other 
crops. Therefore, any time a crop must be supported the acreage of that crop 
should be eut back enough to put supplies back in balance. Acres taken out of 
production should go into soil-building crops, the original planting and mainte- 
nance to be paid for as a soil-conservation practice. This can be justified, as it 
will form a soil bank to be drawn on later, when crops may be much more urgently 
needed. 

Also, we would encourage the reseeding of marginal land, broken during an 
emergency era, back to native grasses. 


STATEMENT FILep py PAun ScHWARZE, MILBANK, S. DAK. 


I am very happy to have the opportunity to make this report in behalf of 
the Grant County Agricultural Committee that consisted of the following 
organizations. County Extension Board, Farmers’ Home Administration Com- 
mittee, District Soil Conservation Supervisors, Agricultural Stabilization Com- 
mittee, members of the Farmers’ Union, members of the Grange, County Weed 
Board, and Veterans on the Farm Training Committee. 

The following suggestions or ideas on the agricultural program proposed 

y these various committees consists of the following: 

1. Acreage restrictions be put in effect on all surplus crops, such as corn and 
wheat. These restrictions should be flexible so that the supply will be approxi 
mately equal to the rate of consumption, with 90 to 100 percent support for all 
farmers who comply. 

2. Farmers who do not comply with acreage restrictions will not be eligible 
for support prices or other agricultural government payments, such as fertilizer 
applications or seeding down of legume and grasses. 

3. The restricted acreage must be seeded to soil conservation crops, such as 
grass, legumes, or mixtures of grass and legumes. 

4. The farmer who has already established a good soil conservation program 
and rotation should not be penalized under the restricted acreage program, but 
should be eligible for acreage payments even though it does not mean a change 
in his farming methods or operations. 
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5, The acreages removed from crop production should be different acres each 
year. 

6. The method of payment to the farmer for restricted acres should be a 
direct subsidy on a per acre basis up to a certain percent of the farm acreage 
and then a graduating subsidy payment above the restricted acreage basis. 





STATEMENT FILED By B. W. SHove, Howarp, 8S. DAK. 


Members of Miner County agriculture groups which include the Miner County 
Livestock Improvement Association, Miner County Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, Miner County Soil Conservation District, Miner County Farmers’ Union, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, Miner County Weed Board, and Miner County 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee respectfully submits to 
the United States Senate Agriculture Committee the following brief from Miner 
County, 8S. Dak. 

To maintain our national economy in a healthy condition we feel that it is 
necessary that the farmer receive his fair share of the national income. 

Distressed agriculture prices will lead to a depression on the farms and will 
later spread to all parts of our economy. 

Production payments based on 100 percent parity is a step in the right direc- 
tion and something along that line should be worked out for all agriculture 
produce the same as wool is supported. 

Do we actually have large surplus of farm commodities? We believe that our 
Nation needs a certain amount of surplus in order to help secure our national 
defense. However we also believe that these surpluses should be charged to 
national defense and not to agriculture. 

If our farm surpluses exceeds defense needs, farmers could be encouraged to 
plant less acres of surplus crop by the allotment method, however they should 
not be allowed to plant a cash crop on the diverted acres. They should be en- 
couraged to plant these diverted acres into soil-building crops. At the current 
rate of population increase it won't be long before we will need all the production 
we can get. 

We believe that farmers entering into this program will have to be allowed 
payments on the idle acres in order to cover taxes on the land plus help in 
properly handling of the soil, whether it be a program of grass and legumes or 
summer fallow. 

We also feel that the American market should belong to the American farmer. 
Importation of foreign agricultural products should not be permitted when it 
depresses the American farmers market. 

We feel that the family type farm adds much to the strength and stability of 
our Nation. Very large farms and corporation farming might be more efficient, 
however our Nation was built upon the family-size farm and it adds something 
to the community and to the Nation that we should strive to keep. 

To maintain a strong Nation we must conserve our soil and water resources. 
This is a responsibility not only of the farmer on the land but also a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. We would like to see more aid given so that 
this program could be speeded up. In the matter of flood control we feel that 
proper conservation methods on the land together with many small dams on 
the small tributaries will keep the water where it falls and where it will benefit 
the farmer. At the same time preventing floods on the large rivers. 

These are the ideas that were brought out by the representatives of all the 
farm organizations in Miner County. 

EK. W. Stove, 

LyYLe A. Lu, 

Ropert E,. SCHWADER, 
Committee. 


STATEMENT FILED By Born SKINNER, HERMAN, NEBR, 


I am Bob Skinner, from Herman, Nebr. I operate 500 acres of Burt County, 
Nebr., land, half of which I own. I have a good-sized mortgage to cope with. 
Our section was visited by drought this year and we ended up with about 20 
percent of a normal corn crop. Corn and hogs is our major crop. This coupled 
with steadily falling prices for the things we have to sell and ever-increasing costs 
of everything we buy is quickly putting the farmers in my area in the poorest 
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position financially that we have been in in the 20 years that I have been engaged 
in farming. 

We seem to be caught in a pair of pincers, one lever being lower prices and 
the other representing higher costs. Of the two, it’s the high cost lever that 
is really making us yell. 

In 1947, a good year for agriculture, the gross farm income for Nebraska 
farmers was $1,088,350,000. In 1954 the figure was $1,076,263,000 only a very 
slight drop. 

The net income for Nebraska farmers in the same 2 years was $553,291,500 in 
1947 as compared to $365,929,420, shows a very substantial drop of near 40 per- 
cent. The national figures for the same period show a very similar drop per- 
centagewise. 

You will note by these figures that it’s the net income, not the gross, that has 
been dwindling away, and it’s the net that we are most concerned with. 

With the recent changes in the minimum-wage law and the general wage rate 
increases that have been given labor all along the line, it appears that the 1955 
figures for agriculture will be even more alarming. 

Of course it is too much to expect, or to even hope, that any congressional 
investigation will have the courage to place the blame for the low position of 
the farmer in the economic scale, where it rightfully belongs, and that is on 
organized labor. Political expediency forbids. There are too many timid men 
in legislative positions to whom the threat of political reprisal from the leaders 
of organized labor mean more than their oath of office or their concern for the 
general welfare. Labor is organized and delivers its vote. The farmers are 
split and are notoriously lax in their exercise of the ballot. 

Hence it appears that the best the farmer can hope to obtain in the way of 
legislation is a few changes in the present law that will salve his sores, where 
they hurt the most. 

One of the most glaring examples I can think of in the way of two departments 
of Government are working at cross-purposes is the way Secretary of Interior 
McKay is spending tax dollars for his huge reclamation projects, to bring vast 
new areas into production on the one hand, and then expecting Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson to find a place for all the surpluses thus created with his 
limited budget on the other. It seems to me Mr. Benson would have a chance to 
be a lot more effective if he could just get together with McKay, who talks about 
the tremendous amounts of food we're going to need in the year 2000. 

Thousands of acres that until this year grew up to willow trees have been 
brought into production on the Missouri River bottoms in my neighborhood as a 
direct result of the Federal reclamation program. In fact, partly due to the 
drought that is where most of Burt County’s present crop was grown. 

Another thing that bothers me is the manner in which the acres taken out of 
production of our basic crops are currently being handled. If we're going to 
spend money for crop acre reduction, then let’s get these acres out of production 
in place of merely switching crops. 

It has been suggested that these surplus acres be seeded down and used only 
for grazing. Grass is the major part of the diet of beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
and sheep, and also a minor part of the diet of all other classes of farm livestock. 
So in our efforts to straighten out the dilemma of corn or wheat growers, let’s 
please refrain from creating new problems for his neighbor across the road. 

In summing up, I would like to briefly say that the farm problems will never 
be answered by ever higher guaranteed supports. We'll never win this rat race 
with labor that way. Also that we could certainly use a little more common 
horsesense in coordinating any future programs that might be adopted. 





STATEMENT FILED By A. McCosuH SMITH, WALL, S. DAK. 


The following report represents the thinking of a selected committee from 
Pennington County, S. Dak. This committee represents the different types of 
agriculture and separated communities in the county: Mr. A. MeCosh Smith, 
chairman, Wall (general farming); Mr. Reuben Deutscher, Scenic (beef cattle 
and wheat) ; Mr. Carl Ham, Caputa (dairy and beef cattle). 

To maintain a healthy economic parity, we believe that agriculture needs a 
stabilized agricultural program. Even though agriculture is the shock absorber 
of economic adjustments, we believe that prosperity will only stay in balance 
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when each segment is able to make a fair deal with the other. We recommend 
that the following changes would be of benefit to the farm program: 

1. That the allotment plan be changed from an acreage to a bushel or pounds 
allotment plan, or other measure to fit the market of a specific crop. Farm allot- 
ments to be determined by using not less than 5 years’ previous history. The 
surplus of 1 year could be carried over and sold in a year when production did 
not equal allotment. 

2. The loan value of all commodities to be determined by parity and actual 
market quality. Thus a much wider spread on all grades of all farm produce. 

3. For a period of 2 years, farmers be paid for making the transition from 
crop production to crop restoration acres. 

4. That more freedom be given the local committee in determining the soil 
practices for thier immediate situations. These practices to fit a definite farm 
plan, based on actual needs. Local administration based on actual farm needs 
will unite the farmer with his farm and with the Government into a usable and 
respected plan. State and Federal regulations soon become complex and lead 
to arguments of interpretation. This brings on a nauseating effect between farm 
operator and Government. 

5. A definite recognized department be established for informing the public 
about agriculture. This should be for the purpose of true understanding and for 
the building of public relationships. The following points and others to receive 
consideration : 

(a) Farm operating costs, past 5 years, now, and future; 

(0) Farm family living costs; 

(c) Percent of return on investment ; 

(d@) Wages per hour of family worker; and 

(e) Farm prices received for raw products and retail prices for processed 
goods. 

(A thorough consideration of all points under 5 would probably lead to the 
conclusion that parity should be raised, not lowered.) 

6. A research department for the purpose of growing crops which would not 
compete with other food crops; i. e., crops for paper pulp, fuel aleohol, and 
building materials. 


STATEMENT FILED By JAMES C. Stormo, THOMAS, 8S. DAK. 


Iam a farmer 59 years old, farmed all my life, been on the farm all these years 
except 5 winters when I went to college taking agriculture and engineering. I 
have worked with farm program as community committeeman for 20 years. 
Have been a member of the Farm Bureau and am now a member of the Farmers 
Union and have been chairman of Hamlin County for 9 years. Have held sey- 
eral other local and township offices so feel that I have met more farm groups 
than most farmers so would like to present my views at the Senate Agriculture 
Committee at Brookings, October 27. 

The farmers of this Nation are just over 13 percent of population and are 
getting less than 6 percent of the Nation’s income, yet they are the largest buyers 
of many necessary products essential in our economy. This is so unbalanced 
that it is certain to force many of our farmers into bankruptcy and many others 
to quit farming and try other walks of life, thereby increasing our Nation’s un- 
employment. 

Since 1950 about 3 million farmers have left the farm and gone to the city, not 
because they were not good farmers or disliked it but because of better income 
in almost every case. 

After the depression in the late twenties and early thirties as the nation’s 
farm income rose, the Nation’s income rose seven times that of the farm income 
until our price supports were lowered. 

One of our leading columnists in one of his articles estimated that out of 
every $100 that the Government spent paying processors, manufacturers, etc., 
for their products, to raise farm commodities the farmer got only 10 cents, yet 
all this cost was charged to the farm program. 

Taking acres out of production is not the answer to either the farm program 
or the surpluses. Idle acres will not bring prosperity to the family farmer. The 
average family farmer needs all his acres to make a living and if asked to leave 
acres idle he should be compensated for them. 

Primarily, a relatively effective solution would be a plan whereby farm prices 
be allowed to settle to their natural level and the producer be compensated for 
the spread between the natural market price and parity requirements. 
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This would assure the consumer the privilege to purchase his living at the 
natural market level. 

Much of the public misunderstanding of the farmers, their problems, prices, 
and the high cost of living could be eliminated if all voting members in the farm 
organizations were limited to farmers like the Farmers’ Union does. 

Farmers of this State are beginning to convert to dairy so as to have a year- 
around income to supplement the dwindling farm prices and the rising costs of 
supplies. 

The farm program should provide for graduated production cuts so the smaller 
farms receive lesser percentage cuts, and the larger the farm the larger the per- 
centage cut should be. 

The loan program should be administered on the same graduated basis, after 
the producer has received a certain size loan the loan parity should be lessened. 

This would encourage people to stay on the farm, help the family farmer, dis- 
courage corporation farming, encourage compliance, reduce unemployment, and 
save the Government a lot of money. 


STATEMENT FILED BY GORDON Strout, PIERRE, 8. DAK. 


My name is Gordon Stout. I now live in Pierre, 8. Dak. I am 60 years of age 
and semiretired. Up until the last 15 years all of my life has been spent in the 
country either on farm or ranch. For 25 years I owned and operated my ranch 
in western South Dakota where ranch-style farming is quite extensive. 

Thus, my experience with farm production and the price problem dates back 
some 40 years. Between 1915 and 1921 I both made and lost a small fortune. 
Heavily in debt, I kept going to again be pretty well fixed and along came the 
so-called dirty thirties, this time in spite of extreme drought all though the 
Midwest and Southwest, the ery was overproduction, there were no markets. 

It was then I began to interest myself in economics and politics. Looking 
for solutions to the boom-and-bust cycles through which I had gone, through 
which agriculture seemed to be doomed, I joined with others to explore and study 
the cause and if possible the cure. It seemed that only government itself would 
be able to control orderly production and control of marketing. With “Cost 
of production” as our slogan, marches upon Washington were made. The present 
price-parity formula, the present farm program is the result of that crusade. 

To the extent it gave loans and price-support guaranties, it was a great aid to 
orderly marketing. As a true cost formula, fair to all, it was ill conceived. It 
lent itself readily to exploitation and speculation. The sidewalk and suitcase 
farmer came into being and with mass-production methods producing only the 
supported commodities, overproduction soon became again the same old ever- 
occurring problem. Only war and the threat of war has maintained agriculture 
in the comparative prosperity it has enjoyed under the program. The small 
operator, the family-sized, family owned and operated true farmer has never 
received real benefits from the price supports. 

This small family-owned, family-operated farm, with diversification into or- 
chard, garden, livestock, and dairy products is the farmer who feeds, clothes, 
and provides the major portion of raw materials from which new wealth is 
created. Jobs, wages, and profits, to all of us engaged in marketing, processing, 
manufacture, distribution, and sale of finished products, owe it largely to these 
small diversified agriculture commodity producers. This most of us realize 
when reminded of it, but do we realize that the price we pay the producer for 
this new raw material wealth is the measuring stick by which prosperity for 
all of us is gaged? Do we realize the need for true parity for these people if we 
are going to avoid bottlenecks and traffic jams in a free-flowing peacetime 
economy ? 

The new farm program must consider and must base its chief concern on 
this small family-size operator who, good years or bad, year after year, with or 
without profits, keeps up his production. Agriculture to them is their entire 
way of life, they cannot easily shift to other pursuits as can the sidewalk, suitcase 
farmer. I believe it can be done and within reasonable constitutional limits. I 
come now to recommendations for the new program. 

My recommendations: 

First, make a new survey of production costs as it applies to that group of 
farmers we most want to preserve and defend, the one most needed in the 
national economic scheme of things. Then see how best we can provide them 
with a full cost or parity price guaranty. 
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This will, of course, pose the constitutional question: How can we help one 
segment of an industry without discrimination against another? In effect and 
in fact the greatest fault of the present price-support plan is its discrimination 
against the small family-size farmers. Their average cost of production is 
higher than the big mass producer who is of course favored by very reason of 
the average as a factor. There are, of course, many involved and somewhat 
complex matters to solve, but I believe it can be done equitably and within limits 
of the Constitution as it is. 

Let us pattern the farm-commodity price-support program somewhat after 
the present graduated income tax. Let us establish minimum acreage allotments 
at which full parity will be supported, either by storage loans or in the market 
place. Then let us graduate the scale of parity supports downward in a de- 
clining scale such as will make unprofitable to anyone an acreage in excess of 
contemplated needs. This scale can no doubt be changed from year to year 
from information available through the production and marketing agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It is the opinion of good authority that the big mass producers that specialize 
their operations are able to produce as much as 50 percent less than the small 
farmer on high-priced land chopped up into small patches. These cannot pos- 
sibly compete with cheap land in low taxing districts with large fields; one to 
may knowledge bragged about furrows 2 miles long. By very reason of necessity, 
if no more than to supply his own table, small farmers diversify and rotate 
field production. He produces many commodities not supported, many of them 
are perishable and unstorable, yet they are needed in the market places. They 
produce orchard, garden, livestock, and dairy products in addition to the food 
and fibre crops now supported. They produce these commodities year in year 
out, good years and bad, with or without profit. 

The operation of the suitcase, sidewalk farmer is entirely speculative. He can 
shift his operation to other pursuits easily where the family-sized, family-owned 
and operated units cannot. He practices soil moisture and fertility conservation 
practices only if the reward is made attractive to him, while the family units 
do it to preserve a way of life. One practice is exploitation, the complete opposite 
of conservation. One is important to all of society, even on to future generations, 
the other uncurbed and uncontrolled will again create national economic dis- 
aster. 

Therefore, it is conservation, restoration, and preservation of our soil and its 
continued productivity that is of first importance to all of us. To insure that 
let us patronize those elements in agriculture who best perform that task. Let 
us direct our effort to increased emphasis on rewards or incentives for those 
farm practices that insure a diversification of production, that discourages 
exploitation and speculation, that preserves agriculture as a profitable way of 
life in the American way of life, in free and independent family-size home units. 
Let us make actual living on the farm one of the conditions of winning benefits 
and of avoiding penalties. Let us then return to bounties and benefits for 
excellence in production, excellence both in quantity and in quality. There is of 
course no substitute for quality but quantity production too is a skill and art 
and a craft well worth rewarding. 

Here in brief are my thoughts and conclusions. I think that the general public 
is gradually coming to see our agriculture in a new light. They are becoming 
aware that agriculture produces most of the Nation’s raw materials, materials 
from which food, clothing, jobs, wages, markets, and profits for all of us are 
created. They need also to realize that the pricing of those raw materials as 
they go into the channels of trade is the measure of wealth that is created 
thereby and that a price less than cost of production deprives the entire economy 
of customers, the lifeblood of prosperity. We owe it to society, we owe it to 
ourselves, to see that purchasing power is made available for all those willing 
and able to earn it. Surely those who produce the major portion of the world’s 
raw material wealth are deserving of their hire. 





STATEMENT FiLep sy M. F. Sutron, BrookInGs, 8S. DAK. 


The consumers’ needs of the United States are well known; the amount of 
meat, wool, cotton, and all other grains needed for a year’s consumption has 
been established. It is also known that when an excess of any one certain 
commodity exists, the price for that commodity is way down on the open market. 
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A searce commodity always demands higher prices. So what is the solution? 
Do not overmarket. Now how can this be done? By a negotiable marketing 
program. Now, I will try and explain my ideas. First, speaking from the 
county level, there should be an equalization board set up to which each pro- 
ducer can present his next year’s desires in the kind and amount of commodity 
he wishes to produce. Now, since the demands of the United States in farm 
commodities and the production of each State and county is known, this board 
can go to work. Now, their job will be to sift these commodities on to the open 
market without causing a surplus of anything. For an example, we will use 
corn. After all the producers of the county have presented their desires on 
the amount of corn they wish to raise, the county board finds that to stay 
within national demands from our county, we are far in excess. So what 
does the board do? They let each man plant as much of anything or produce 
as much of anything as he desires but they issue him a negotiable marketing 
quota, telling him how much he can put on the public market during any 1 year. 
All farmers and producers are businessmen, and from their quota they can 
judge for themselves how much they wish to grow. Now, for an example, we 
will say one part of the State or Nation has a crop failure or a heavy livestock 
loss, and they find they won’t be able to fill their quota, which is theirs—nobody 
else’s—and it is negotiable; they can sell the unused share of their quota to the 
man who has produced a surplus or has had the good fortune to have raised a 
bumper crop. 

Now, this marketing quota does not in any way interfere with trade between 
producers. If a man overproduces and sells on the public market all his quota 
will allow, he should be willing to take a cut in his surplus, so that the man who 
had the misfortune of drought, hail, or flood, can make a little on his quota. 
Now this marketing quota should be so regulated that all commodities going on 
the public market will hold the price range in a bracket of from 90 to 100 percent 
of parity. Now, about imports of like commodities. It is my desire that a 
sliding tariff be put on all imports so that by the time they reach the public 
market, they will be in line with our 90 or 100 percent of parity. 

Now, as I have stated before, every producer is a businessman, and he must 
be such. If, for example, he doesn’t want to raise any crop but corn this year, 
he can store his surplus and wait for an increased quota if export should demand 
it. or he does not have to raise that crop at all the following year, yet can fill 
his quota. The only tieup in this program, is that a man can place only so much 
each year on the open market. I again state that he can raise all he wishes, do 
with it what he wants, just so long as we have a gentle sifting of all commodi- 
ties on the market. Why should a man be foolish enough to go to all the work 
of planting big acreages, buying high-priced fertilizers. putting a big drain on 
his land to produce $1,000 worth of corn at $1 a bushel, when 750 bushels of 
corn at $1.50 per bushel would bring him $1,075? Again I must emphasize the 
fact that if a man raises 1,000 bushels of corn and is allowed to market only 
750 bushels, he is just as far ahead. This example can be made to hold true 
with any commodity without any drain on our Government except for the execu- 
tive expense, the business for which Government has been created. Let all pro- 
ducers’ quotas be in bushels and in pounds, not in head, number, or acres. 





STATEMENT FILED BY Peter THUEF, BRYANT, S. DAK. 


Farmer income recognizedly is not in balance today with his ever rising costs, 
and if present trends continue the inbalance is destined to become more pro- 
nounced. We have a great industrial boom in progress at present under which 
wage scales are rising, consumer prices are advancing, equipment and materials 
in all industrial fields are steadily increasing. Coupled with the declining 
market prices the farmer receives for his product, this means that his margins 
have been shaved sharply, and the consequent impact upon his economy is 
disastrous, will ultimately become destructive if some means of halting this 
trend is not devised. All will recall that the depression of the thirties followed 
the farm recession that preceded it by several years, and which gradually seeped 
through the entire economy. On this aspect we feel that one important item of 
relief is to bring to eastern congressional and private interests the realization 
that this could happen again ; that history tends to repeat itself. 

We do not feel that taking acres out of production is the answer to either the 
farm problem, or farm surpluses. The average family-size farmer needs the 
production from his acres if he is to exist. Idle acres cannot restore pros- 
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perity to the family-size farmer. In this conviction some consideration should 
be given to limitations involving larger operators in respect to production and 
conservation practices. Primarily, we believe a relatively effective solution 
would be a plan whereby farm prices are allowed to settle to their natural levels 
while the producer is accorded a subsidy to compensate him for the spread be- 
tween the natural market level and his parity requirements. This would insure 
the producer a relatively stabilized level of income, while on the other hand the 
consumer would be privileged to purchase his living at the natural price level. 
It would tend to discourage the Government grain-storage program and encourage 
the ever-normal granary concept considered essential in a successful farm 
economy. It would remove the base accusation that the farmer and his price 
programs are responsible for the high cost of living. 

The farmers of our area depend on crop and livestock production for their 
livelihood. Naturally, they feel they should be assured the same economic 
protection given other segments of the national economy. Price supports on 
crop production have to some extent given the farmer this protection. At least 
he has known relatively where he stood from one year to the next. Therefore, 
in view of the present unbalanced situation continuance of the price-support 
program coupled with full parity is urged until better guaranties on this point 
ean be solved. 

In the case of livestock the story is a bit different. There the producer has 
no protection, and this situation has lately come under growing stress. Con- 
sideration should be given to working out a program where the farmers could 
realize a greater measure of assured stability in this field also. 

For the long pull we feel that extended, intensive agricultural research is 
indicated if ever the problem is to be composed satisfactorily. Private enter- 
prise has pointed the way effectively in this field, but Federal and State Gov- 
ernments have not kept pace on the agricultural front, particularly not in the 
sense of developing new uses of farm production, and expansion of existing uses. 
Too much attention has been directed to increasing productive capacity, and this 
has necessitated the construction of millions of grain-storage bins throughout 
the country. After all, food is produced to be consumed and used, not stored. 

Because of our concentration of research activity on production we have come 
to see industrial research replacing agricultural products with synthetics in 
many fields. One illustration is the detergents used in soap; another, the produc- 
tion of alcohol from gas instead of grain or sugarcane. This situation is our 
own fault, and we must move to correct it by devoting more attention to inten- 
sive research to uncover new uses of agricultural products if the agricultural 
problem is not to be continuing and increasingly acute down through all future 
time. : 

This group considers social security as truly one of the great things accom- 
plished for the farmers. Its continuance is urged with possibly some lowering 
in the age requirements. 

In closing this committee wishes to point out that the thinking incorporated 
in this brief is the work of a representative group of Hamlin County farm leaders 
who designated this committee to make the presentation to your honorable body. 
For the record the leaders who developed this brief are as follows: 

Oliver Heismeyer, Estelline 

Hines Pereboom, Hazel 

Peter Thue, Bryant 

Howard Opdahl, Hayti 

Dwight Dickason, Castlewood 

Merle Pommer, Castlewood 

Sverre Thue, Hayti 

James Stormo, Thomas 

Casper, Nohner, editor 

John Mischke, Hazel, ASC chairman 

Jane Miller, Hayti, county agent 

Robert W. Johnson, Hayti, assistant county agent. 
PETER THUE, 

Chairman, 

DwIGHT DICKASON. 
MERLE C. PoMMER. 
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STATEMENT FILep By J. Lyte VANOspEL, Mission Hitt, 8. DAK. 


My name is J. Lyle VanOsdel. I live on a farm 7 miles east of Yankton which I 
personally own and operate. The farm has been in the family for over 75 years. 

I am president of the Yankton Livestock Feeders and Growers Association of 
Yankton, S. Dak., and secretary of the South Dakota Corn Belt Livestock Feeders. 

I appreciate what has been done for the farmers in the way of a farm program. 
I do not wish to be too harsh in regard to the present program but do feel very 
sincerely that some things are very unfair to the farmer who has been following 
a good soil-management program. Our soil is the most precious asset we have 
and it should be conserved by all means. 

As of the present setup the farmers that have been personally trying to use 
good soil management, having put in more alfalfa, grass, and other legumes 
solely for the purpose of keeping his soil in good, fertile condition has automati- 
eally curtailed his cash crops such as corn and does not have the base acreage 
that he normally would have had and therefore has a smaller allotment and has 
been penalized for keeping his soil in good condition not only for immediate use 
but for future generations. Also the farmer who for the past 10 or 15 years has 
been using soybeans as a cash crop and soil builder has been penalized again 
because the acreage taken from corn and put into beans has caused a surplus 
of soybeans. The same is true of wheat, flax, and other cash crops. 

As an example I know of one neighbor who put his entire cropland acreage into 
alfalfa to build up his soil, at a time of corn surplus, 3 years prior to acreage allot 
ments. This in turn gave him no corn base acreage and he was therefore penal- 
ized to the extent that he couldn’t receive any benefits from the farm program. 

My idea would be that any crop acreage curtailed could not be put in any 
other cash crop. It could only be put into alfalfa or other grasses and legumes or 
summer fallowed. In other words, my idea is to have a program whereby this type 
of good farming and soil management will benefit from the program and the 
farmer who does not use good soil-management practices, or the so-called suit 
case farmer will be penalized. 

I personally feel that if enough emphasis was placed on putting in more grasses 
and legumes, and the benefits spread over a minimum period of 3 years that this 
one practice in itself would do much toward relieving the crop surplus and 
would in turn leave our soil in much more fertile condition. 

In closing I want to emphasize that my suggestions are of a nature that would 
not only relieve the present pressure but can be used for a long-term program. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity of being able to appear before you 
today. 


STATEMENT FILED BY VIRGIL VINZ, SPENCER, S. DAK. 


The following recommendations regarding farm problems were drawn up 
at a meeting held in Salem, 8S. Dak., on October 4, 1955. The leaders of the 
various agricultural organizations in the county and a businessman from each 
town in the county were in attendance at this meeting. 

Virgil Vinz, Spencer, was elected chairman and delegate for the group and 
Ben C. Koepsell, Canova, was elected secretary and alternate delegate. 

It was agreed that the farmer is entitled to full 100 percent of parity in 
order to bring his working conditions and standard of living up to the general 
level of the city worker; and further that the future prosperity of the Nation 
is dependant on prosperity for all. The following recommendations were made 
by the group to achieve 100 percent of parity. 

1. The enactment of H. R. 12 is a step in the right direction to reach full 100 
percent of parity, we urge its adoption. However, it should he extended to in- 
clude perishable commodities in addition to the six basic crops. 

2. The family-sized farm is the backbone of American agriculture and the wel- 
fare of this group must be considered first in all farm legislation. 

3. The continuation of the price-support program and commodity credit loans 
is a means toward achieving 100 percent of parity. 

4. Federal crop insurance program should be expanded and improved to include 
all farmers and all crops. 

5. We favor the continuation of acreage controls, but a national safety re- 
serve equal to 1 full year’s requirement of storable commodities should be 
maintained. 
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6. Acreage taken out of production must be placed into soil building practices 
and a rental be paid the farmer for these acres. Rental payments could be based 
on past net income or on assessed valuation of the land. Perhaps two-thirds of 
the average net income per acre for the past 5 years would be a fair rental 
payment 

7. Favor limitation on size of commodity loans and subsidy payments to those 
earned by the family-sized farm. 

8. Recommend that the ASC program be returned to the control of the local 
elected farmer comimitteeman hoth township and county. 

% Protest and improve rural electrification and telephone facilities. An ade- 
quate supply of cheap power is necessary for the growth and development of our 
REA 

10. The USDA should investigate further and do more work on the develop- 
ment of foreign markets for our surplus commodities. 


STATEMENT FILED py CARL WEERTS, BANCROFT, S. DAK. 


Kingsbury County respectfully submits the following recommendations: 

1. Favor enactment of H. R. 12 to provide immediate relief to farmers while 
long-range legislation is worked out. 

2. Recommend that stockpiles of so-called surplus farm products be maintained 
for national defense with costs to be charged against the national defense budget 
rather than against the agricultural program. 

3. Present Henry Kattke’s proposed family-type farm program (copy at- 
tached) for the consideration of the Senate committee as a long-range farm 
program. 

1. Urge enactment of legislation toward a long-range program which will 
assure 100 percent of parity for perishable commodities when producers demon- 
strate a willingness to hold production within consumer demand and authorize 
the use of production payments in conjunction with other methods. Eligibility to 
be limited to family-farm production. 

5. Oppose any move to cripple REA or public power such as the elimination of 
the preference clause. 

6. Favor continued payments to individuals for practices pertaining to water 
conservation. 

7. Favor legislation providing for the control of noxious weeds on Federal 
lands. 

Submitted as a result of resolutions adopted by 21 Kingsbury County farmers 
representing the various county advisory boards of agricultural agencies and 
farm organizations, at a meeting held at De Smet, S. Dak., October 14, 1955. 





Henry KAtTrKe’s Proposep FAMILY-TYPE FARM PROGRAM 


I. Object: For the United States Government to keep a 1-year supply of food 
and fiber in storage thereby utilizing the present storage facilities and a pro- 
portionate amount of stored grain. This grain would be kept in the interests of 
national defense as for other emergencies. Existing regulations regarding stor- 
age construction on the farm will be maintained with the exception of the farmer 
with no cash. His situation will be alleviated by allowing him to use 10 percent 
of his loan for construction purposes, 

II. Fix all acreage controls at present status as a basis for the new program. 
Existing records of cultivated land would be used and utilized in the new setup. 
Selection of crops and planting of crops will be entirely up to the farmer. 

III. All grain grown on any farm under the program is eligible for 100-percent 
parity support up to a loan of $10,000 which would be the maximum amount of any 
loan. The farmer would be responsible for the quality of the grain under mort- 
gage. This would eliminate all extraneous cost to the Government 

IV. Any farmer desiring a loan must take 1 percent of his existing cultivated 
acreage out of production for each $1,000 he borrows. The land must stay out of 
production to facilitate the farmer’s remaining eligible for another loan the fol- 
lowing year; the 1-percent figure could be regulated up or down by officials as the 
market warranted. Purchase agreement contracts would be let under the same 
arrangements. 
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V. Payments for land taken out of production under the program would be 
equal tax exemption or double tax exemption providing arrangements could be 
made. 

VI. Delivery of grain under loan would be staggered. Ten percent of the mort 
caged grain would be delivered each month beginning 1 year from the loan date 
thereby emptying bins before the next harvest thus necessitating a maximum of 
2 years’ storage on the farm. 

VII. Grain would be qualified for loan by the elevator agent who will eventually 
accept the grain for delivery. Grain upon delivery would be property of Uncle 
Sam and the proceeds from the actual sale would be forwarded to him through 
his agricultural agents. 

VIII. One hundred percent of parity would be paid to any farmer participating 
in the program. Instead of the Government paying 100 percent of parity or over 
(including administrative costs) and the farmer receiving 90 percent or less it 
would be a direct deal. 


STATEMENT FrrEp By A. J. WrtitaAMs, Fort Prerre, 8S. DAK 


My name is A. J. Williams. I own and operate a ranch south of Fort Pierre, 
S. Dak. My ranch is located within the boundaries of the south central South 
Dakota land utilization project. 

I am 1 of 53 members of the Central South Dakota Cooperative Grazing Dis 
trict and vice president of the board of directors of the district. The district 
leases approximately 102,000 acres of land utilization lands for grazing purposes 
and issues permits to its members and others near the area. This land was 
purchased under title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act.. 

I view with alarm the provisions of the Poage bill (H. R. 6815) which passed 
in the House Committee on Agriculture. This bill provides for the sale of 
land utilization lands with an established preference for prospective buyers. 
The highest preference would be given those who had sold land to the Govern- 
ment since 1941. None of the present users in the project south of Fort Pierre 
would be included in this category. If this provision is an attempt to relocate 
people who have lost land to various Federal projects such as Fort Randal! 
Dam, the end result will be nil, because if it is carried out most of the people 
now using the land utilization lands will be forced to relocate or to subject 
their owned land to more intensive use by heavier grazing or farming. More 
intensive use, in a short time, would place the land in the same serious, eroded 
condition as when the Government purchased it in the 1930's. 

The governor's conference held with Secretary Benson in Denver, Colo., the 
forepart of June 1955, passed a resolution for Federal aid to help out in the 
present Dust Bowl States. They advocated soil testing to determine land ca- 
pabilities, regrassing, controlled grazing, and other practices of land conserva- 
tion. The end effect of the resolution would be an expansion of what has 
been practiced by the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service in their 
management of land utilization lands. On the one hand, we have the governors 
of the most affected States asking for an expansion of the practices that have 
been done on land utilization lands to other eroded lands in the same States, 
and on the other hand, the Poage bill to return to private ownership the similar 
lands that have been stabilized because of proper management and use. 

Within the south central South Dokota land utilization project the soils are 
highly seleniferous. The element, selenium, is present in the soils throughout 
the project. During the growing season the plants take up the selenium and it 
is found in the forage plants and grains produced on the soil. The element is 
toxic to the animals feeding on the forage plants and grains. Lightly affected 
animals appear listless and show poor condition. Heavier affected animals will 
lose hair and have elongated hooves which eventually will drop off. Extreme 
eases die or have to be destroyed. With the cooperation of the Forest Service, 
nearly 2,200 acres of land, with a set of buildings, has been made available to 
the South Dakota State College for selenium research. The work of the scientists 
from our State college on the selenium problem is outstanding. Scientists from 
several foreign countries, with selenium problems of their own, have consulted 
with our State college research men. We are proud of the fact that selenium 
research work done by our own State college men, largely from data gathered 
on our land utilization project, has gained worldwide recognition, even though 
the problem has not been solved. If the Poage bill were to pass, continuation 
of the research work at this station would be stopped. 
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In conclusion, I would like this committee to consider the facts that I have 
presented from one of the land utilization projects in South Dakota when 
legislation for the disposal of these lands comes to the floor of Congress. I 
would urge you, as a service to users of these lands, and to the general public 
as a whole, to maintain Federal ownership and to keep them under the manage- 
ment of the United States Forest Service. Thank you. 


CotMAN, 8S. Dax., October 14, 1955. 
Mr. GEo. I. GILBERTSON, 
Director, Extension Service, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 

Dear Mr. GILBERTSON : Since you are in a position to present some ideas which 
should help our farm price situation, I should like to present the following: If 
the Government does buy pork for school lunch program, they should buy the 
160-190-pound hogs. Keep the market up well on this weight hogs and the 
tonnage of pork will shrink rapidly. I believe in 3 weeks’ time the packers 
and public would know what was happening to the volume of pork. 

This should be done immediately before the pork is in storage at the present 
price. Something may be done, but it may be too late to help the producer. 

We also have long-feed cattle (119 in number) which we had hoped to market 
this month. 

I have hoped that our Government would not need to step in to remedy the 
situation but business has let the price slip too low. 

Thanks to you. 

Yours, 
JoHN W. WILson. 


STATEMENT FILED By DELBERT WYLIE, FREDERICK, S. Dak. 


My name is Delbert Wylie of Frederick. 

I appear as spokesman for a representative group of Brown County farmers 
consisting mostly of the governing boards of our agricultural organizations and 
agencies. 

I do not need to emphasize that agriculture and ultimately other parts of our 
economy are facing a serious threat. There would be no hearing today if this 
committee did not realize this to be true. But I do feel called upon to say 
that, in our own community, we have had the largest number of farm dis- 
persion sales, during this fall, that we have seen since the thirties. 

These sales have not been retiring farmers liquidating their assets. They have 
been primarily desirable young farmers who have tired of the lower economic 
standards forced on them by falling prices and rising costs. They will now 
become displaced individuals seeking another place in society when they might 
have remained the backbone of a rural community, the owners of the tax base 
to support our local institutions. 

Our remaining farmers are falling back on reserves, which were to have 
been their old-age insurance, mining their soil banks, which should be passed 
on for future generations, and deferring needed repairs and replacements even 
though there appears to be little chance of making them in the years ahead. 

The majority of this group favored wheat marketing quotas on bread wheat 
on a bushel basis as established by history of seeding and yield with no acreage 
allotments. The producer could market his allotted quota and any surplus 
could be stored or fed as he saw fit but marketed only when his quota allowed it. 
They felt that support on bread wheat should be continued at a high level to 
assure a plentiful supply of human food but that feed wheats should be re- 
duced to a support equitable to other feed grains. 

They also thought it could be possible to dispense with quotas and allotments; 
produce the food and fiber necessary plus reserve, and protect the agricultural 
reserves of our Nation, by the retirement from production of not the so-called 
marginal lands but by retiring all classes in all areas. 

Farms and farmers who are at present defined as marginal rendered a vital 
service in a recent crisis and if maintained they may be the margin required 
for safety in the next. 

As a further qualification of such a plan, we felt that to adjust production, it 
would be necessary to place price supports on an equal plane sufficiently high 
to maintain the standards of living we have and try to raise them to the 
level which our urban brothers now enjoy. 
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We are convinced that the economic conditions have a direct correlation to 
the adoption of the progressive programs advanced and advocated by the 
various agencies of the Department of Agriculture. This was again proved 
to me, most forcibly, by one of my neighbors when I suggested he request assist- 
ance from the Soil Conservation Service technician. He, in no uncertain terms, 
assured me that he already knew how to farm much better than he could 
afford. 

Our group felt that all of our Agricultural Department programs should be 
aimed most carefully for the benefit of the farm family and away from the 
corporate farms or farms of comparable size which under the guise of efficiency 
are already undermining the social structure of some sections of rural America. 

These things we offer in humility. They are not all of our problems. They 
are only a small part of the ones you will consider. 

These possibly are no solution. We are trying to bring to the committee those 
things we think will work and be acceptable to all. As they and others are 
weighed, we only hope some solutions will come out which will slow or stop 
the economic trend which it now seems must grind out this farmer, then that; 
this industry, then another, until a balance of supply and demand is reached. 

I thank you. 


The MePherson County USDA agencies, businessmen, and farmers met in the 

commissioner’s room on October 14 at 2 p.m. Those present were: 
James Farley, manager, ASC 
Albert Dittman, agricultural supervisor 
Howard Mettler, chairman, ASC 
Wayne McDaniel, unit conservationist, SCS 
Carroll P. Ness, county agent 
E. L. Hague, county supervisor, FHA 
Adolph Schaible, farmer, ASC committee 
Harold Mohr, farmer, ASC committee 
Albert Hauffe, farmer, REA president 
Jacob Becker, county auditor 
Theodore Opp, farmer, FHA committeeman 
Joseph Gab, farmer, FHA committeeman 
LaVerne Lapka, farmer, FHA committeeman 
Oliver A. Fraimark, farmer. 
Ervin Feickert, farmer 
Peter Helfenstein, Jr., farmer 
Adam Ketterling, farmer 
Leo E. Hoffman, farmer 
Ruben Bertsch, farmer 
Harold Shaffer, farmer 
Joseph C. Lapka, farmer 
Arthur Schilling, farmer 
Benjamin Trautman, farmer 
Luther J. Hoffman, farmer 
Darrel W. Yost, farmer 
Vernon Atkinson, farmer 
Elmer Schock, farmer 

The following recommendations were made by the above groups: 

Farmers should receive 100 percent of parity for their produce. This equality 
of price will have to be achieved by a direct subsidy given to the farmer and 
not to the processor. There should be a distinction in the quality of wheat 
grown in different States. The hard spring wheat grown in the Dakotas, noted 
for its baking qualities, should command a premium. No acreage allotment or the 
Southern States receive feed price for their wheat under the Government price- 
support program. It is the opinion of the group that supply farm products 
should be used in trading with foreign countries as much as possible without 
endangering our own economy. A method of raising the farmers’ net income to 
increase his purchasing power to equal that of the other unit of our economy 
should be found. 


To the Senate Agriculture Committee: 


We, the undersigned, representing the farmers from Campbell County, request 
that in the future the following recommendations be added to the farm program: 
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1. Price support on Northern-grown hard wheat should be at least 75 cents 
more than soft wheat for the following reasons: 

(a) Northern-grown hard wheat is far superior in milling qualities compared 
to soft wheat. 

(b) The cost per bushel, to produce, is far greater than soft wheat as the 
average yield is only about one-third as much as soft wheat. 

2. A payment for maintennace of regular stripcropping be continued in future 
vears as there is a need for this to encourage stripcropping to prevent soil from 
blowing 

3. Continue to pay for weed control as there are many small patches that will 
develop into a large acreage if not killed now. The 1955 ASC program entered 
into a $-year agreement with the farmer to control noxious weeds. Under this 
agreement the farmer is held responsible and if he did not have the weeds con- 
trolled at the end of the 3-year period he is liable for the amount of money 
the Government spent on the cost-sharing program. We do not think that the 
Government should break this agreement at the end of the first year. 

4. Add summer fallow to the list of practices now in the docket for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) Take land out of production, which now is a problem in holding down 
large surpluses of grain. 

(b) By working this acreage throughout the summer wild oats could be killed. 

5. Very few changes should be made in the program in a program year. If 
changes must be made it should be carried over to the following year as changes 

a program year are difficult for the average farmer to understand. 

6. Community committeemen could be called in more often in order that they 
would have a better understanding of the overall program, they would be in a 
position to give the farmer more and better information for the future. 

J. L. Rossow. 
GEO. M, TITLANp. 
CALVIN OCHSNER. 
C. J. Rossow. 
C. J. Rossow. 


Butrre CouNTy FARM HEARING MEETING, OCTOBER 24, 1955, NEWELL, S. DAK. 


Attendance: 38 farmers and ranchers representing a cross section of the 
county. 

Reason for the hearing: To take testimony on the question, “What can be 
done to improve the present farm program?” 

Suggestions offered: Let the Government lease 20 percent of the wheatland for 
a minimum period of 5 years, to help balance supply and demand. 

Retired land to be planted to-grass and legumes to store fertility until the land 
is needed for production. 

Exempt small farmers from this program if they must have full acreage pro- 
duction to be profitable. 

Continue parity suport prices for those who comply. 

A more aggressive program by the Government for disposing of our surplus 
crops (barter or giveaway). 

Tie selling price to cost ; tie support price to bushels and pounds, not acres; have 
parity figure at retail price of commodity. 

When formulating a program, take in the cost of farm equipment. 

Cattle prices should be left to supply and demand. 

The farmer should be guaranteed 100 percent parity or not less than 55 percent 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

Institute a nationwide and worldwide advertising campaign to increase con- 
sumption of surplus crops. 

No acreage controls on storable grains. Allot on a bushel basis. Grain grown 
over allotment to be farmers’ property bond on own farm. When the farmer finds 
he has his allotment in the bin he will swing over to some other crop, or use the 
soil bank fertility program. 

Price supports on all farm products, also subsidy payments, and incentive pay- 
ments on perishables—90 to 110 percent parity. 

Give the farmer cost of production plus a reasonable rate of interest on his 
investment. 

No importation of wool until all United States wool is consumed. 
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Ask USDA to report to the public on subsidy industry receives. (This will help 
the farmers’ public-relation problem. ) 
Ten percent of the attending farmers were opposed to price supports as a solu- 
tion to the problem. 
Use soil conservation fertility bank program. 
The family-type farm to be the pattern for American agriculture and the 
cornerstone for all farm legislation. 
Parity of opportunity for the American farmer. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JAMES JENNINGS, 
Secretary. 
HowarRD GEERS, 
Butte County Representative at Senate Agricultural Committee Hearing, 
Brookings, 8. Dak. 
PHILIP VALLERY, 
Alternate Representative. 
KENNETH LESLIE, 
Chairman. 


PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE THE FARM PROGRAM—FROM A MEETING OF FARMERS IN 
JERAULD COUNTY 


RESOLUTION I 


The Agriculture Department install a farm program based on the following 
suggestions: 

1. That marketing quotas at 100 percent of parity for a family-size unit be 
established. A family-size unit is one that is operated and most of the work 
is done by the family. Additional production must be held on the farm. The 
Government would support production for the family-size unit at 100 percent of 
parity, with prices allowed to seek their own level in the market places. Pro- 
ducers larger than family-size units are responsible for our surpluses. This 
program would limit their operations. Only owners or operators who live on 
the farm or those who have no other source of income shall be eligible for this 
program. 

RESOLUTION II 


Since a minimum-wage law was passed for the benefit of labor, we recommend: 

That a minimum price be set on major farm products fixed by law at full parity. 
This program should be incorporated into our present farm program for storage 
and acreage controls. 

This would not mean a fixed income for farmers. The farm must still gamble 
with weather conditions, types of soil, fertility, a lack of proper equipment, and 
financing. 

We recommend that no farm commodity be allowed to drop in price more than 
a set percentage each year. 

EMERGENCY MEASURES 
Resolutions 

I. Whereas the normal granary storage of feed grain in time of plenty was set 
up for the same purpose as that of Pharaoh and Joseph of Egypt, chapters 41 and 
42, Genesis; and 

Whereas the so-called surplus of sealed corn in the Northwest is badly needed 
by the farmers and stockmen of the drought area at a price they can afford to pay ; 

And, furthermore, if this carryover of corn is available to the stock growers of 
the Northwest it will prevent disorderly marketing of our livestock ; 

Therefore we request Secretary. Benson sell this feed back to the people in 
the drought areas who produced this grain at a cost which would be a discount 
equal to all the costs of moving this grain to other consumers such as freight 
charges, terminal and grain trade charges for handling. 

II. Resolve that Secretary Benson start supporting hogs and cattle at once. 

III. We recommend that the Senate pass the 90 percent of parity bill. (HL. R. 
12.) We recognize this is not the complete answer to our problem but we need 
this emergency legislation until a workable farm program is adopted 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CoOpINGTON CounrTy, 8. DAK., Farm Group 


We are alarmed because of the increase in farm-mortgage indebtedness and 
farm-chattel loans. The relation between prices received by farmers and the 
prices they must pay for commodities of industries is draining the purchasing 
power out of this agricultural area to the extent of serious results. Agriculture 
must adopt the same policy in pricing its commodities which has been used so 
successfully by industry. 

We recommend the following points for permanent legislations: 

1. Marketing quotas and acreage allotments should be handled according to 
size of farm, giving more benefits to the family-size farm. 

2. One hundred percent of parity is recommended on all commodities on the 
farm. 

3. Support prices should be based on relation to market demand, for example, 
hard northern milling wheat should demand 50 cents per bushel premium in 
comparison to less desirable grades of wheat. 

4. Imports of farm commodities should be limited to the lowest possible figure 
to commodities in excess of consumption in the United States. 

5. Soil and water conservation practices should be continued throughout the 
State as is, with an increased appropriation to the ACP program. 

6. The weed-control practice which has been discontinued should be replaced 
by a straight summer fallow practice. 

7. The cost-share payment for green manure and summer fallow practice 
should be increased, to encourage greater use of this practice. 

8. In order to reduce surpluses we believe the Government should establish 
a soil-fertility bank whereby farmers would be required to take acres out of 
production, with the Government to pay the farmers an average of $15 per acre 
in an area such as Codington County. Farmers would be required to seed these 
acres to grass and legumes, with no production to be taken from this land. 

We believe that emergency legislation should be enacted to correct the present 
price situation, until a permanent program which we recommend above, can 
be enacted. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1955 


UNIrrep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOorEsTRY, 
Minot, N. Dak. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:20 a. m., in the McFar- 
land Auditorium of the Minot State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman) presiding, Holland, 
Humphrey, Young, Thye, and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Congressmen Otto Krueger and Usher L. Burdick 
from the State of North Dakota. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

I apologize to you and my colleagues. I have one of these slow 
watches. It is now 2 minutes to 9, according to my watch. 

The Chair will now recognize Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Chairman Ellender. I would like 
to call on Lt. Gov. C. P. Dahl, who will make a welcome address on 
behalf of the Governor of North Dakota. 


STATEMENT OF THE HON. C. P. DAHL, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Lieutenant Governor Dani. Thank you, Senator Young. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to have the 
privilege and the honor this morning to welcome this distinguished 
Committee on Agriculture from the United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on behalf of the Governor, Norman Brunsdale, and also 
on behalf of the people of our State. 

We realize very much that something must be done in order to 
alleviate the problems that the farmers of the Northwest have today 
in regard to the price of their products, and what they have got to 
buy on the market, in order to produce these products. 

Unless something can be recommended, to give the Nation a stable 
farm program, it is possible that our economy could break down, and 
it would be a disaster to the entire United States, and the people of 
our Nation. 

We hope that your committee will be able through these hearings 
to find and make some recommendation that will be concrete and will 
‘arry out the farm program for the people of .our country. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Senator Youne. I would like to just make a brief introduction of 
various members of the Senate Agriculture Committee. -All of them 
are good friends of agriculture and very good friends of mine. I 


we like to say a lot about each one of them, but I will make it very 
rief. 
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The Senator to my rioht is Senator Spessard Holland, of Florida, 

former Governor of his State. In Florida he pays a lot of atten- 
tion to agriculture. He has worked very closely with the fruit and 
vegetable producers, and all of the agricultural people of Florida. 
| Applause. | 

I get myself in trouble right away. I should have introduced the 
chairman of the committee first. Senator Ellender, of Louisiana. He 
is on his 19th year in the Senate. He visited North Dakota way back 
in the thirties, holding hearings on exactly the same subject we have 
here today. And as the result of those hearings Congress enacted 
the first price-support legislation. Senator E llender. [ Applause. ] 

On my right is a very good and close friend from our neighboring 
State of Minnesota, and an actual farmer himself, a former Governor 
of Minnesota, Senator Thye. [ Applause. | 

To my left is Senator Schoeppel of Kansas, representing the great- 
est wheat State of all, a former Governor and another member of this 
committee, who is a very good friend of agriculture. Senator Schoep- 
pel. | Applause. | 

To my right is Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota. Senator Hum- 
phrey, although he is not an actual farmer himself, was born on the 
farm in South Dakota and is a former mayor of the city of Minne- 
apolis. I know of no member of the Senate who has in such a short 
tiem done such a good job of mastering this subject of agriculture. 
Senator Humphrey. | Applause. | 

To my right is my good friend Congressman Otto Krueger, of 
North Dakota. Do you have astatement? [ Applause. ] 

Representative Krurcrr. Senator Young, do you want me to say 
something? You did not call on the rest of these Senators, and 
[ am not a member of this committee. I appreciate very much, Sena- 
tor Young, that the committee invited me to sit with them. Iam here 
to listen to our problems on farm legislation, and I hope that some- 
thing good will come out of it for our State and country. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Senator Youna. All of our witnesses here today are right from 
the grassroots. They are farmers themselves. I thought that it 
would be nice if we could have a very brief opening statement by 
Mr. Glenn C. Talbott of the Farmers Union, and Mr. Staffne of the 
Farm Bureau. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Glenn C. Talbott, president of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN J. TALBOTT, PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA 
FARMERS UNION, JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 


Mr. Tarnorr. Senator Ellender, Senator Young, and the other 
members of this great committee of the United States, it is not my pur- 
pose to present testimony here today. This committee has always been 
very gen rous with their time in the he: arings held in W ashington, 
and my understanding of these field hearings is that the purpose and 
intent al dt he hope of the committee is to use the time available to 
eet expressions di rectly from people out at the grassroots who do not 
have the opportunity to come to Washington and to present their 
views before the committee. 
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Therefore, I am very happy to relinquish such time as I might have 
asked for to the members of our organization who are here representing 
the views of the members of the county levels directly, the people who 
do not otherwise have an opportunity to appear before this committee. 

I should like to say, Senator Ellender and Senator Young, and 
other members of the committee, that we in the Farmers Union are 
very deeply appreciative of the work that this committee is doing, and 
the fact that you have come to North Dakota to get such an expres- 
sion directly from the grassroots, from the operating farmers in this 
State. 

I particularly remember that last time a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture held a hearing in North Dakota it was al- 
most exactly 17 years ago. It was very late in the month of October, 
in Grand Forks, in 1937. Senator Ellender, who was then. a [ re- 
member, some thing of a junior of the United States Senate—I do not 
recall, Senator, whether you were a member of the committee but, 
at least, you were present at that hearing in Grand Forks. 

The Cuamman. May I state that 1 am the only survivor of the 
seven-man committee that came here in 1937. 

Mr. Tatsorr. May I say, Senator, that I sincerely hope that it will 
not be 17 years hence before you or the members of this committee 
come back for another field hearing in North Dakota. We are deeply 
appreciative of your work. We know that it isa heavy physical grind 
upon the members of the committee to undertake the kind of se hedule 
that you have undertaken, and we are deeply appreciative of it. 

[ want to thank you on behalf of the little more than 43,000 farm 
families who are members of the Farmers Union. I shall look for- 
ward to an opportunity to take some of your time in presenting our 
overall views at the hearings which I am sure will be held soon after 
the 1st of January in W ashington. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. [Applause. | 

[ am sure that Mr. Staffne would like to make a statement on behalf 
of the Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF G. J. STAFFNE, SECRETARY, NORTH DAKOTA 
FARM BUREAU, FARGO, N. DAK. 


Mr. Srarrne. Senator Young, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, I can only say “ Amen” to what Mr. Talbott has said. I do 
not think that we need to repeat that, because I think that he made 
a complete statement. Naurally, we are glad to have the committee 
out here. 

We in North Dakota, as well as in other States, are rather perplexed. 
I think that we have a complex problem, a very difficult problem, so 
far as agriculture is concerned. I think it is going to take the coordi- 
nation and the cooperation of the farmers, the producers, with your 
group here, as well as the Agriculture Department, to bring us out 
of the chaos we are in. 

We certainly appreciate, gentlemen, that you are here today. I hope 
that you will have a favoarble hearing. 

[ realize that everyone who is here today would like to appear, but 
is not going to be able to, but I know that you gentlemen are going to 
select and try to get as many through by 4 o’clock as possible. I know 
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my last opportunity to meet with this group was in Minneapolis about 
t yearsago. I know that was a very fine hearing. I want to compli- 
ment you, because 1 all of you gentlemen, I think, were on it with the 
exception of lor2atthattime. [Applause.] 

Senator Younc. May I make this very sincere plea to all of the 
witnesses, to make your statements just as brief as you possibly can. 
The committee is doing its best to hear as many farmers as they can. 
I think that we are fortunate to hove the committee here in North 
Dakota, since it will be possible only to visit one-half of all of the very 
important farm States. So far we have had a hearing every day, and 
have been traveling at night to the next place. We have not been 
able to hear more than 45 or 50 or 55 witnesses each day. 

Today we have requests for more than 100 to be he: ard. Obviously, 
many of them are just going to have to file their statements for the 
record. May I make that plea to all of you, to make it just as short 
as you possibly can. At most, I hope that no one takes over 7 minutes. 
Thank — 

The Cuarrman. Ladies and gentlemen, as has been stated before, 
we are very happy to be here, and we are in hopes to obtain from you 
farmers of this great State some facts or information that will form 
the basis for us to work on the new farm bill this coming January. 

So far we have visited farmers in three States, and we have heard, 
as Senator Young has said, many witnesses, and the important thing 
about it is that there is such a divergence of views that we as Members 
of the Senate will probably have a lot of difficulty in making up our 
own minds from the testimony that we have heard. 

For instance, yesterday we were in South Dakota. We heard from 
15 different associations. Some of them, I may say, had testimony 
along the same line and offered certain ways and means to solve the 
problem. And aside from that we had 56 witnesses who presented 
themselves. Of course, we had to turn away quite a few of them. 

What I am going to suggest to you today is simply this, let the wit 
nesses who follow others who testify listen to what they have said, and 
what - woul | like to have is new testimony as we go along, in other 
words, if a witness gets on the stand and makes a certain statement 
that ne farm problem should be solved in this or that way, let us 
listen to it, and if we agree with what he says, say so, instead of going 
into the whole detail of the same subject matter again. 

We are trying not to clog the record with too many similar state- 
ments. We do not want what we call cumulative testimony, just re- 
peats of the same testimony, the same views from all of the witnesses 
here. If you folks will do that and cooperate with us I can give you 
assurance that we will probably hear all of them. 

I wish to make the statement also that as we hear a few of the wit- 
nesses, particularly the first ones who will be called, there may be 
quite a few questions asked of these witnesses in order to point up 
the problems affecting agriculture, and the difficulty that we as Sena- 
tors have in reaching a decision. And what we wish you would do is 
to answer frankly. And if perchance any Senator takes a view oppo- 
site to what you plead for, do not think for a moment he might not 
agree with you. I believe that one of the best ways to obtain evidence, 
if one is on the affirmative side, let the other people t take the negative 
side. In that way we can draw from you all of the pertinent “facts. 
That may be of assistance to us when we draft a bill next year, 
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Now with that in mind, we are now ready, unless somebody wishes 
to say something, to call the first w itness. 

Before proceeding, I was handed a telegram just now that I wish 
to read. It is addressed to Mr. Robert Cury, care of the Minot Daily 
News, Minot, N. Dak. 


Please deliver this message to Senator Ellender, chairman of Agricultural 
Committee, meeting in Minot tomorrow. Due to illness I am prevented from 
appearing before you and seek the indulgence of the committee that I may have 
the privilege of filing a statement to be made a part of the record when I recover. 
My most friendly greetings to everyone of the committee. And I am asking my 
distinguished colleague, Senator Young, to present our present joint views. 
Thank you, too, for coming to consult the people of North Dakota. 


WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator. 
{ Applause. | 
The CHarrmMan. The first witness will be Mr. Otis Tossett of Lans- 
ford, N. Dak. Give your name in full for the record please, and you 
present occupation. 


STATEMENT OF OTIS TOSSETT, AREA VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, LANSFORD, 
N. DAK. 


Mr. Tosserr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Otis Tossett of Lansford, N. Dak. I own and operate a farm, a part 
of which was my father’s homestead in the early 1900’s, the pioneer 
days of this area. Since 1945 I have also been “conducting a grain- 
elevator business at Forfar—a county railroad siding on my ‘tf: 1mm, just 
25 miles north of here. 

First of all this morning, I wish to commend this committee and 
to express the appreciation of this community as well as our State, for 
your visit here. 

This on-the-farm, grassroot hearing is a splendid opportunity for 
us farmers and ranchers, as well as to the members of this committee. 

The farmers and ranchers of our Nation are well able and qualified 
to speak for themselves and, of course, welcome the opportunity. The 
teridleghtly to head up agricultural advisory committees and hearings 
with spokesmen from business, finance, or the professions is entirely 
unwarranted and properly resented. 

It is indeed gratifying to us farmers and ranchers of North Dakota 
to be represented on this Senate Agriculture Committee by our own 
Senator from North Dakota, Milton R. Young. As you perhaps 
know, Senator Young is an experienced and active farmer in his own 
rights, and his membership on this committee is essentially desirable 
and valuable to agriculture and to the Nation. 

We are hopeful, as surely you must be, that from this meeting today 
and in the succeeding days, constructive ideas and suggestions be ad- 

vanced and explored for our mutual benefit. In order to conserve 
time, and there are many who wish to be heard today, I am going to 
be both abrupt and choppy. 

The No. 1 problem in North Dakota is acreage allotments, prices, 
and final disposition. 

At the very first, North Dakota w as allotted a ridiculously low 
wheat-acreage allotment back in the 1930’s. Entirely out of balance 
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for former acreages and our quality wheat potential. Since then, 
this arbitrarily dictated base has been repeatedly reduced on a 
national percentage-wise scale. Yet it is generally admitted that 
there is no surplus of our quality hard spring wheat. In spite of the 
enormous wheat surplus in store by the Department of Agriculture, 
millers were hard put in the early summer to find suitable wheat for 
flour production. From the State of Kansas, for instance, a front 
page story in the Evening Eagle of Wichita, Kans.: 
GIGANTIC WHEAT SurPLUS UNFIT FOR BREAD-MAKING 

Elevator men, millers, and the Nation’s bakeries agree that in a time of the 
greatest wheat surplus in history, a shortage of wheat good enough to make bread 
actually exists. 

The record books show that the Nation has 1 billion bushels of surplus wheat 
stored under Government crop loans. Informed spokesmen for the milling and 
baking industries say, however, most of this wheat is commercially useless. 
“Commercially useless” means it will not make good bread. 

This does not mean that it’s unfit for human consumption, however. It does 
mean that most surplus wheat cannot be used in its present form to supply flour 
to the large commercial bakeries which put bread on American dinner tables. 

For instance, Kansas millers are paying as much as 25 cents above the base- 
market price for wheat of breadmaking quality. 

And they say such wheat is not easy to find. 

The Federal price-support system, however, arbitrarily prices 
wheat as wheat only. 

Terminal market price supports increase eastward, where no wheat 
suitable for milling, with quality factors, is raised. Price supports 
at these terminal markets are: Gulf ports, $2.53 per bushel; east coast 
markets, $2.50 per bushel; Northwest markets—Minneapolis and Du- 
luth—$2.41 per bushel. The actual market price this summer, based 
on actual value of wheat to the miller and baker compares thus: I 
have the official market quotations with me. On May 16, 1955 Chicago 
May wheat—and Chicago is subject to the influx of soft white winter 
wheat of the East and Southeast States, $2.19. Minneapolis May 
wheat, and you know, the Minneapolis market reflects the wheat 
values of our Northwest States—Minneapolis May wheat was 
$2.4834,—a difference of 2934 in favor of our hard spring wheat. On 
June 27, the beginning of harvest to the Southeast, Chicago July 
wheat, $1.9914; Minneapolis July wheat, $2.3434, a difference of 3514 
cents per bushel. On July 20, September wheat in Chicago, $2,013, ; 
Minneapolis, $2.30; Kansas City, $2.1734. Yet this striking com- 
parison of values is not reflected in our price supports—quite the con- 
trary is true. 

A complete revision upward of price supports based on quality 
factors and human needs, should be immediately effected, in my 
opinion. 

In 1945, a carload of wheat could be shipped to Minneapolis or 
Duluth for $240 total costs. Now the total costs—freight, Federal 
taxes, switching, sampling, weighing—is $600 for a comparable car- 
lot. My farm is 25 miles north of here. Travel another 30 miles 
north into Canada, and a comparable carload can be delivered to 
Port Arthur—comparable with Duluth—for about $300. In spite 
of this alarming increase in 10 years, boxcars are about nonexistent 
and this entire area is in a state of frustration and partial paralysis. 
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I suggest a complete investigation and study of transportation, car 
distribution, and freight costs borne by carlot farm products be made 
at once and remedial measures taken. 

I also suggest that a far more liberal loan, and construction costs 
write-off be made available for on-the-farm storage of grain, plus 
quality price protection, which can in turn relieve a very critical 
transportation situation now existing. Strict specifications for sani- 
tary and other factors must, of course, be required. 

year or more ago, I 7 ared before this committee in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on behalf of the National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, of which I am area vice president. I stated that a very 
pressing need in our Nation was a program to provide a home for 
the idle or displaced farm and ranch acres, due to our acreage con- 
trols. The dust storms through the Southwestern States and the flash 
floods in the other States this summer, has emphasized this real need. 
I again urge careful consideration of a program converting these 
acres into noncompetitive grasses and trees, for the purpose of pro- 
viding and maintaining fertile acres for future needs, reducing un- 
manageable surpluses, reducing storage costs as well as shrinkages 
and losses occasioned by surpluses deteriorating while in storage, and 
bolstering the cash market values by reducing these depressing sur- 
pluses. 

An accelerated small watershed program, liberalized and with de- 
laying restrict ions deleted should be a first order of business. 

Early this week, Mr. Adam Wysocki, president of the North Dakota 
Association, soil conservation districts, called me by phone. He re- 
quested that I use a moment on his behalf in the interests of the small 
watershed program. He stated that although the pilot watershed 
districts were making splendid progress, yet the delays and time lag 
required in the small watershed program were detrimental to reason- 
able programs. He also requested adequate appropriations for agri- 
cultural research—especially in salinity problems which became 
aggravated by water application and shifting water tables. 

North Dakota does not require special attention. We only ask that 
proper recognition for our quality hard spring wheat, an opportunity 
to operate on a par with other agricultural States, and that inequali- 
ties that have been permitted to exist and even expand be corrected 
for our mutual interest. 

I thank you gentlemen for these few moments before you. 

Should i have passed over too quickly any points upon which you 
may wish to inquire, I will be happy to answer any question to the 
best of my ability. No doubt others appearing may expand upon some 
of these ideas. 

Thank you again. 

The CHarrman. As you stated, about the quality of the wheat that 
has been supported, we have a bill before the Congress now making 
it mandatory on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture to classify 
the wheat, so as to encourage the production of millable wheat, wheat 
that ean be used for flour and not chicken feed. Would you fae 
such a bill? 

Mr. Tosserr, Yes. It is not in itself comprehensive enough to cover 
the entire situation. A proper wheat variety planted in North Dakota. 
would be altogether different if planted in Georgia or Tennessee. Soil 
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conservation fertility of the land, and the sunshine and the climate 
make a lot of difference. 

The CuatrMan. Maybe you have a suggestion. If the present bill 
does not meet the standard, what would you suggest ? 

Mr. Tossetr. I would suggest that the quality factors, proteins, the 
glutens, things of that kind, “be included, also with the varieties. 

The v ariety bill was a very fine beginning. I am very much in 
favor of it, you understand, but it does not go far enough in my 
opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Would you be able to give us all of the factors 
that you think ought to go toward the description, the kind of wheat 
that would be the best to grow? If you do that, it may possibly en- 
courage the growth of wheat that is really marketable and millable. 
I wish to say that I was astounded sometime ago to note in one of 
the reports that of 1,030 million bushels of wheat we had on hand, 
666 million of those bushels were classified more or less as wheat that 
is really not millable. 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

The Crrarrman. That would not make good flour. It can be used, 
of course, but it is not the kind that the millers would really like to 
have. 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

The CHarrman, It is your view then that if we should have a price 
support, let us say, on wheat, and if we can make it rigid—we may have 
to leave it flexible—but I hope that we can make it rigid, we ought to 
pay premiums for quality wheat? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. For the production of that kind of wheat? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

The Cratrman. And then, on the other hand, make the support 
for less millable wheat very low, so as to discourage it? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And we should give to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, if they should take it over, the right to sell that wheat 
at whatever the market would bring? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Would that be along your views? 

Mr. Tosserr. One of the bottlenec ‘ks at the moment is that the qual- 
ity hard spring wheat that we raise here hits the market at the time 
when it has already been glutted with mi softer winter wheat that 
is raised in the far South and to the far East where they are not in 
the commercial wheat business. 

The Cramman, Is there a sufficient amount of wheat grown at the 
present time in South Dakota and other States in the Union that you 
would call really millable wheat—would it be possible, in other 
words, to find enough land in the country to grow what you would 
term “millable wheat”? 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes. I term “millable wheat” all the way down to 
Texas through the Central States. The hard winter is good millable 
wheat. The soft winter wheats, the soft white winter wheats are not 
recognized as being good millable wheats. They do not meet the 
standards of the bakers where they must have a texture that is uni- 
form from one day to the other in all of these batches of the wheat 
that they have. 
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The Cuarrman. I do not like to say this, but we find that on almost 
any program we provide, in fact almost any law which we pass, in- 
cluding income taxes, there is always somebody trying to find loop- 
holes, ways and means to get around what Congress intended. 

Mr. Tosserr. I am sure you are right. 

The Cuarrman. I am certain that Congress never intended to pay 
90 percent on wheat that is good for chickenfeed only. 

Mr. Tosserr. I am sure you are right. 

The Cuarman. It strikes me if we could put some language in the 
bill encouraging the production of wheat that is good for fiourmaking 
and for human consumption, as we understand it, that we might not be 
as bad off in the wheat situation as we now are. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Humpnurey. I merely wanted to get the gentleman’s ex- 
pression again on this transportation situation. 

Are you sorely affected here right now by the lack of boxcars and 
transportation ? 

Mr. Tosserr. Tremendously so. 

Senator Humpurey. You are aware of the fact that this boxcar 
situation has been a chronic problem over the years ¢ 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you suggest that we do about it? I 
am sure that every one of our colleagues here has been boxcarred half 
to death—I mean every year we get a list of grievances and complaints, 
and yet no boxcars. What do you suggest we do? 

Mr. Tosserr. I would suggest, first of all, that the railroad associa- 
tion ruling be looked into, where foreign cars, getting on a different 
ee, can be kept there most indefinitely for the small fee of 

2.30 a day or $2.40 a day. For instance, you are aware of the fact 
that the harvest starts in the South and the E ast, and before our 
harvest is underway all of our boxcars are over in that part of the 
country. And they never come back into North Dakota, into the 
Northwest. 

Senator Humpurey. You suggest, in other words, raising that rental 
fee or that 

The CuatrmMan. The demurrage rate; is it not? 

Senator Humpnrey. I know what you mean—they have a rental 
fee. 

Mr. Tosserr. When they get onto another railroad, they hang on to 
them. It isa very unjust thing for the Northwest. 

Senator Humpurey. It surely is. As you may know, there was a 
meeting just the other day here in the Twin Cities on this matter. 

Is there any wheat lying on the ground up here in North Dakota 
that cannot be moved? 

Mr. Tosserr. Not a great deal in my territory, but there is an enor- 
mous lot of good cash wheat that the millers are screaming for that 
they want down there before they close the navigation, and we cannot 
get it there. 

Senator Humpnrey. Due to boxcar shortages? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. May I say that this is an item that I personally 
looked into and I am sure every member of the committee has, but 
there is just a shortage of cars, that they do not build enough cars to 
replace the old ones. 
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Mr. Tossrerr. They do not build as many cars as go out of service 
because of wrecks and old-age factor. 

Senator Humpurey. Despite the fact that we have given them fast 
tax writeolfs. 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And every conceivable kind of help, the rail- 
roads still have not kept pace; is that right ? 

Mr. Tosserr. I would like to illustrate. During the war years I was 
getting twice as many boxears on my country siding as I am right 
today. And the war has been over a long time. 

Senator Humrpurey. It is an outrageous affair, there is no doubt 
about it. Let me ask you this question. I took down some notes here. 
On farm storage you said something about encouraging farm storage 
of grain. This is what you mean, storage on the farm ? 

Mr. Tosserr. On the farm; yes, sir. 

Senator Ht 7 urEY. Did there used to be more of that than now? 

Mr, 'Tossrrr. I do not think so, no, but at the present time with the 
combines and so on, everybody hs arvests at once and it is becoming a 
physical impossibility to take it all out at once. We have to provide 
more farm storage and provide incentives, so that the proper kind of 
farm storage will be put up to meet sanitation and other requirements. 

Senator Humrpurey. Would you feel that would have a beneficial 
effect on the markets, too, to hold this at the gate of the farm? 

Mr. Tossrrr. I do. 

Senator Humpnurey. I had one of the farmer representatives in one 
of the cities that we visited telling me that if you can hold this grain 
on the farm, in other words, bloc ‘k it off at the gate, rather than letting 
it get into the terminal warehouses, the bigger warehouses, that it has 
a better effect on the market. In other words, it does not seem to 
depress the market as much as when it moves into the big terminals / 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right, but in order to keep it on the farm 
when we have a quality factor involved as we have now, the cash 
price is just a little higher than the loan price. You must have the 
quality-factor price protection in order to keep it on the farm. 

Senator Humpnrey. I agree with that. You also feel that there 
ought to be some incentive for farm-storage bins ? 

Mr. Tosserr. Definitely so. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Of the quality that will satisfy and meet 
standards? 

Mr. Tosserr. As a national security we can thank God that we do 
have a surplus. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, indeed. 

The final question is on the watershed program. You brought that 
in at the suggestion of one of your neighbors? 

Mr. Tosserr. Of the president of the North Dakota Association. 
He lives near Grand Forks. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you do much of that? 

Mr. Tosserr. It is lagging here. The pilot watersheds are going 
along, but the intent of the original Watershed Act was more or less 
disrupted by some crippling amendments, as I see it—delays is what 
they are. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you are recommending considerably more 
progress and speed in this watershed program ? 

Mr. Tosserr. I would, yes. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Holding the water back up at the head of 
the stream, rather than letting it go down? 

Mr. Tosserr. Definitely so. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have pilot plants in North Dakota? 

Mr. Tosserr. We have one on the Tongue River. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have one on the Chippewa River in Minne- 
sota; in that area we have one. 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you for that. 

Senator Youne. I do not have a question, but I do have a short 
statement to make. 

This question of the shortage of boxcars I request be taken up with 
the committee, to hear various opinions on that matter. I am sure 
that all are concerned about the boxcar condition and most, if not all 
of us, have wired that something be done. I have spoken to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the American Association of 
Railroads. 

Mr. Tosserr. It does become a part of the farm problem. I thank 
you very much. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyen. I will comment very briefly on the boxcar question. 
During the war a Federal agency had responsibility to great extent 
over the allocation of cars and also with regard to keeping the cars 
on their regular roads. Since the end of the war there has not been 
that same supervision. Oftentimes it is the eastern firms that will 
load the cars and ship them all over the United States. And with 
only a $2.40 a day rental charge there is no incentive or no compelling 
reason to get the cars back on the Northern Pacific or the Soo or the 
Great Northern—back into this great north region, where cars for 
wheat are always needed at harvest time. 

I have talked with the Interstate Commerce Commission as well as 
with the Association of Railroads. There is absolutely no way of 
getting action, unless you compel them either to charge a higher rental 
or unless the United States Government establishes agency authority 
to control the allocation of those cars. There is a need to look into it, 
and something ought to be done, and I for one shall endeavor to do so. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Scuorrren. I note that Mr. Tossett said something about 
farm storage. In the bill that was passed, in the arrangements that 
have been made on the tax writeoff for storage on farms, do you 
consider we have a good measure to keep and encourage storage on 
the farms? 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes, I do. 

Senator Scnorpren. You, of course, know that you have the same 
tax amortization writeoff on that as the large storage facilities? 

Mr. Tosserr. I am acquainted with that. We have had that for 2 
years. 

Senator Scuorrren. It has worked pretty good, has it not? 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes, it has. 

Senator Turn. The question that Senator Schoeppel raised, raises 
another question in my mind. How is the grain that is stored on your 
farm handled and the personal tax determined? Supposing you have 
5,000 bushels of grain on your premises, stored for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, under Commodity Credit Corporation loan, would 
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that 5,000 bushels be assessed as personal property of yours or how 
do you handle it in the State of North Dakota? 

Mr. Tosserr. I do know it is assessed if you have it in your country 
elevator, because I have paid plenty of taxes on wheat that really 
belonged to the Commodity Credit Corporation. If it is there in the 
spring I pay taxes on it. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean that it was assessed against you because 
you held the warehouse receipt on the storage? 

Mr. Tosserr. I surrendered the receipt already, but it was still 
being taxed to me. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean that the assessor asked you specifically 
or went to the elevator and ascertained specifically at the elevator that 
you had so much wheat under a commodity loan on the warehouse 
certificate—they did that? 

Mr. Tosserr. Weare requested every spring to surrender the amount 
of grain that actually is on hand, physically on hand, at a country 
elevator, and we pay taxes on that, regardless of who owns it. 

Senator Tyr. You are speaking as a board member of the country 
elevator, or are you speaking as a producer who had obtained a Com- 
modity loan on a warehouse receipt certificate, and they assessed it as 
personal property of yours, even though it was in the elevator chain 
somewhere under a commodity loan certified to by a warehouse 
receipt ? 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. What I am trying to find out is that when the com- 
modity is under loan to the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation, whether 
it is assessed to the producer, and if you hold 5,000 bushels, it is 5,000 
bushels of grain that you are assessed as a personal property of your 
own? It comes under the heading of personal property ? 

Mr. Tossrerr. Out on the farm, you mean ? 

Senator Ture. Yes, it is under warehouse receipt—is it assessed to 
you as personal property of yours as an individual producer 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes, sir, not to the individual producer. 

Senator Tuy. But it is to the elevator chain? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

Senator Ture. That is what I was trying to ascertain, whether it 
would be against the elevator chain, because the elevator is getting so 
much a bushel storage on that. That is a personal property part of 
its equipment. 

Mr. Tosserr. And is not reflected back to the producer at all. 

Senator Ture. That is what I am getting at. But if you have it on 
your farm, the 5,000 bushels within granaries on your premises, even 
though it is under a commodity loan, then you are assessed for it as 
your “personal property ? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right. 

Senator Ture. That is what I was trying to get the record to reflect, 
sir. Thank you. 

(Cries of “no” from the audience.) 

Senator Tuyr. You mean that‘is not the situation ? 

(Cries of “no” from the audience.) 

Senator Tuyr. I want the record to show that specifically because I 
think it is important. 

Mr. Tossetr. I would like to say this, that I have had a country 
elevator for 10 years and I have not stored too much on my farm. 
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So I could be wrong on that subject on the farm. I know I am right 
insofar as speaking for the country elevator is considered. 

Senator Tuyr. I just want to ascertain what the tax policy is and 
what was imposed upon the individual producer, if he had storage on 
his own premises and he was to put the grain into that storage on the 
premises and it was under a commodity Toan, would he be assessed for 
that as being part of his personal property or would it be passed over 
by the local assessor when he was ascert: uining the personal property 
you have. 

The Cuarmman. Is that not a matter to be dealt with by the local or 
State authorities? The Federal Government would not have any 
jurisdiction over that. 

Senator Ture. There is a question as to incentive and the desira- 
bility of a man owning storage facilities on his own premises. If he 
is going to be ¢ ompelled to pay a personal property tax on 5,000 bushels 
of grain, that is sealed up on his own premises, it makes a lot of differ- 
ence. It make a lot of difference whether he holds a warehouse cer- 
tificate, and thereby avoids personal property tax, or whether it is a 
premise seal-up and he pays personal property tax. There is quite a 
question there. 

Mr. Tosserr. I am of the opinion that the actual tax laws do state 
that all grain on hand should be taxed, but I am not too certain that 
it is always done to the letter. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Tossett. May I suggest this: I am 
going to call the name of at least three witnesses. 

Mr. Einar Grande, Mr. Leonard Davis, Mr. S. R. Siverson and Mr. 
Vernon Carlson. All of you come up and sit at that table on the 
stage and be ready to testify when you name is called. 

All right, Mr. Einar Grande. Give your name in full for the 
record and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF EINAR G. GRANDE, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
TOWNER COUNTY FARMERS UNION, BISBEE, N. DAK. 


Mr. Granpe. My name is Einar Grande. I am from Bisbee, N. Dak. 
I represent the Towner County Farmers’ Union. I want to present 
this statement for the record. 

The CHatrmMan. The statement will be filed for the record, and 
you may proceed to elaborate on it. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Grande is as follows:) 


My name is Dinar Grande, a farmer from Bisbee, N. Dak. 

It is indeed a privilege to appear before your " committes. I am here to 
represent the Towner County Farmers’ Union. 

After having read and studied the copy of the price-support hearings held 
in Washington this spring, I have certainly learned a lot. I know it is not 
necessary for me to relate all the reasons why the farmer is griping, as I know 
you are well posted. 

Naturally, testifying in behalf of the Farmers’ Union farm folks, I adhere 
and recommend the farm program laid down by our National Farmers’ Union. 

First, I want to say I realize full well how anxious you gentlemen are in 
trying to get a good cure for the farm problems; and get this straight, we 
farmers look to Washington too, as we definitely know our farm prices are 
made there, so your responsibiity is great. 

I don’t have to tell you after reading other testimonies what an unfair shake 
the farmers get. How in commonsense can the administration expect to ram 
a downward sliding-scale program down the farmer’s throat when the rest of 
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the segments of the population are going upward. Why does the farmer always 
have to be the goat to start the downward trend. 

Maybe I shouldn’t say this, but even you honorable Members of the Senate 
took the 50-percent upward slide in your salaries. So there is no argument 
in it when you expect the farmer to receive the opposite. 

What burned me up was last summer when my fellow members asked me 
to write you members of the Agriculture Committee to urge you to approve the 
90-percent parity bill. Instead of reporting it out to the Senate, it was killed 
in the committee with the excuse to give the sliding scale a chance. Please 
understand, gentlemen, I do not want to be critical or question your integrity 
because I know you must have had a reason. Furthermore, if I have been mis- 
informed, please correct me. 

This last September 25, our senior Senator Langer came back to the State and 
gave a talk at our county seat, Cando, N. Dak. In his speech, he charged the 
Democratic majority in Congress with responsibility for the present farm situa- 
tion. Langer asserted that by delay they had permitted the big interests to 
rob the farmers of this year’s crop. And now here, also, comes Mr. Hall, of the 
Republicans, and Mr. Benson, admitting the farmer is now caught in the price 
squeeze. Of all the gall, just realizing it. Must be an election coming up, when 
more false promises are made. 

Don’t tell me the price squeeze is the result of the war, or that it takes a war 
to make the farmer prosper. Do you know we prospered the best before the 
war broke out? For example, in 1937, I purchased a new 4-door sedan car. It 
cost me $750, or a traded 1,000 bushels of (Tribi) Canadian feed barley for it. 
Now, 2 weeks ago, I purchased the same kind of a car for $2,681. In other words, 
today it would take 4,000 bushels of the same barley—just four times as much. 

I insist there is no surplus about which everybody is raving. How can there 
be a surplus when there are so many hungry people in the world? Oh, yes; 
I know our standards in the United States are too high for those foreign nations 
to purchase our food; but if Uncle Sam wants to be such a loving neighbor, 
which he should be, why doesn’t he give them food instead of money or bullets. 
I know it is up to the State Department and the President to make these moves, 
but shouldn’t the executive branch of our Government work hand in hand with 
the rest of the Government. Naturally, Uncle Sam must make sure that he has a 
reserve of food for the lean years, then if he has such a bothersome reserve 
which causes so much grief, he should dispose of it and not waste it and more 
money. 

When our local Lutheran food appeal was on last month, I couldn’t help but 
think it was strange that the farmer gave freely of his wheat even if he was hard 
up. But poor Uncle Sam couldn’t do it. It hurt Uncle Sam so much that he 
could hardly let go of it for the world market price. 

The farmers in my community have come to the conclusion that the adminis- 
tration is purposely making a mess in order to discredit the past farm program. 

All right, if we have a surplus of wheat and fiber, thank goodness, we have. 
if man is to enjoy a healthy and happy life, he must have food and clothing. 
Certainly, you don’t want a scarcity like we had in durum wheat which resulted 
in a black market price. Furthermore, we farmers don’t want any more than 
100 percent of parity. 

I don’t think there should be any question as to the necessity of a good farm 
program. Why come along with sliding scale or any other substitute for parity 
when it is a slow death for the farmer. Take for instance when the drought 
hit the cattle farmer. What good was it to loan money to the farmer to buy 
feed for some cattle whose market price was already below parity? Not only 
was he getting more in debt, but he was losing more money than ever. 

As we have said before, the farm prices are made in Washington, so either the 
Government has to go all out administering a farm program or stay out. We 
feel the Government has no alternative but to get behind the farmer 100 percent, 
because whatever condition exists on the farm so will the Nation thrive, too. 

In the past, we understand the farmer has cost the Government about one- 
eighth of the supports that have been paid out. How come there is so much noise 
about what the farmer has gotten when you compare it with the far greater 
supports that big industry has gotten? 

Surely, the steel, the rubber, the railroads, the airlines, the ships, the news- 
print, ete., are not as important. 

This noise about the lack of a free market and regimentation is just a lot of 
propaganda. The farmer has to have controls and assurance of cost of produc- 


tion if he is to survive. There has to be commonsense and good management. 
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Now, gentlemen, after hearing all those different programs proposed before 
your committee last summer, didn’t you find that Uncle Sam had to dish out 
some money, either directly or indirectly, to support them? There is bound to be 
trouble when surpluses are built up in certain commodities. There has to be 
controls. Here in North Dakota, we have to have a program for other grains, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, dairy products, etc., because if you don’t then you will have 
the farmers doing what my neighbor is doing. He just sold his 25 milk cows. He 
had been selling all his milk te the local creamery. He is now going to break up 
his pasture and hay land and put it into crop, as that seems to be the item that 
is going to get supports first. 

We are definitely in favor of marketing quotas as proposed by the Farmers 
Union. For instance, if I were allowed 2,000 bushels of wheat a year to market 
then I would have the privilege of seeding as many acres as I choose. It would 
be to my own advantage to produce more to the acre, farm better and build up 
reserve bushels for a lean year. Thereby, I would have my own insurance. I 
am sure the farmer would rather sell less bushels and know that he would be 
assured of 100 percent parity. Marketing quotas would have to be applied to all 
commodities. If the farmer were operating under a market quota, he naturally 
would shift his acres to other commodities. 

Isn’t it right that we don’t produce enough wool, barley, flax, rye, and oats 
for our own consumption? Is our duty so low that outside countries can afford 
to ship in the products we are short of? If so, I think that the farmer is en- 
titled to a better protection. I know the other countries would like free trade, 
but our standards are too high. Isn’t that right that manufactured goods are 
traded for farm goods at the expense of the farmer? 

Oh yes, it hasn’t been all roses here locally when it comes to the past farm pro- 
gram. I own 560 acres, of which 530 acres art tillable. My farming practice 
is strictly a 3-year crop rotation and diversified. This practice calls for 40-acre 
fenced lots to permit the shifting of cattle and sheep pastures. I cut my wheat 
acres long ago, and then here comes Government orders to cut more. But I’m 
not going to gripe, as I have faith in our local AAA committeemen if Benson will 
let us elect them to suit ourselves 

I take great pride in my farm. It was once picked to represent Towner County 
in the State conservation contest. I am proud to be a farmer, but I don’t like 
corporation farmers. We want the family-type farmer and a program to fit that 
only. I mean the farm program must have limitations so as to discourage big 
farming. We just don’t agree with Benson when he says there should be fewer 
farms and be more mechanized. Our farm boys are leaving us fast enough now to 
go to the city. 

We farmers don’t like that when Benson for instance tells the cattle feeder 
or the chicken farmer that feed is too high because the wheat farmer is getting 
too high a price, nor do we like it when he tells labor we are getting too much 
and that is why the food index is too high. It just causes false rumors and a 
lot of misunderstanding. 

Give the farmer 100 percent parity and never mind the so-called surpluses and 
the subsidy. The Nation will prosper fourfold. 

Thank you, gentlemen of the committee. It is nice to know that simple folks 
like us can be heard. Let’s keep it that way in the United States. 

Mr. Granpr. Gentlemen, I do not have to flatter you. You have been 
flattered enough, I think. You have it coming. You are wonderful 
fellows to come to our State. 

The Coarrman. We thank you. 

Mr. Granpe. Betcha your life. We have looked forward to it, we 
fellows. Really, it is something that we do not want to pass up. I do 
not want to take too much time. You have warned me, but these, you 
boys here are out to find out the cure, of course. And this cure here, 
there is none of us have got a perfect cure, but I think that before we 
are through you are going to have a little bit of an idea. 

When a man gets up here and testifies, out here about the wheat 
problem, that is one thing on my farm, but I want all commodities to be 
taken care of; I want to prove that pojnt before I am through with 
that—that is one thing on my farm. 
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I am just a scrub farmer. I never had a chance to go to college. I 
graduated in 1930 when we were Hooverized. You know, my dad says, 
“You cannot go to college. We cannot do it.” 

But I want my sons to go to college. So now I am going to fight 
for it. 

You. fellows, I know, are broadminded. You are wonderful fellows. 
I can tell that by listening to you. I know that we are going to get 
results. You area bunch that really has got responsibility. 

I want to tell you this: Aren’t we lucky fellows, that we are not here 
as a group working for the Kremlin today, coming back here and say- 
ing, “Boys, you have got to produce, and if you do not produce, kaput.” 

So now, boys, here we are today. The problem is serious. I know 
you are right down to earth. You are coming down here to figure out 
something. I hope we can give it to you. 

Really, fellows, we are not out here to call anybody names. Excuse 
me if I get personal. You know we have an old friend back here. And 
we do not feel good unless we say it. So excuse us, if we get a little 
radical. 

The surplus, boys, you are plagued with every day. I do not care 
what problem you boys have had. I have read here the minutes that 
you had on your hearings last summer. You know I got so brainy. 
I do not know how you could have kept it all within you, listening to 
the different things that were put out. 

I am almost glad I was not a professor, because I have seen one 
fellow put that bill in front of you or suggested that you have a cer- 
tificate plan, and so on. 

You know, when it comes right down to it, fellows, was it not Uncle 
Sam the one to hold the kitty—was not he the one to back it up? We 
talk about different programs, and surplus is a wonderful thing, sure. 

You know, we sometimes get a little angry, because Uncle Sam sends 
bullets and our boys over there. And we send our money over there, 
and then they turn around and buy the wheat from somebody else. We 
fellows get disgusted, because you know, our administration does not 
work in hand always. I say, the executive branch does not work with 
the Agriculture Committee, and so on. 

You know, fellows, this is a serious ill. I think agriculture is 
foremost; you know it. I do not have to stress it, but the reason I 
am stressing it is this. When I talk about being a good neighbor 
under this Reciprocal Trade Act, fellows, do you not think that this 
surplus is a thing that is given to us, and we are blessed? Let us 
get rid of it in an orderly manner, and start a new system so as to 
fix it so that we cannot continually come griping to you with our 
piggy, piggy, as we are doing? So that we do not say, “Whoever 
asked you to produce all of those pigs?” 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Grande, I think that the committee is well 
aware of the problem. What we would like to hear from you is your 
method of solving it. Suppose you stick to that a little bit. 

Mr. Granpe. I am sorry. You know a fellow wanders away. I 
am sorry I stressed that point so much. 

The Cuamman. We appreciae your flattery and everything else, 
but if you would give us your way to solve it and be specific as to 
that, I think that we would like it better. 

Senator Hotianp. We can forgive you a great deal when you call 


us “boys.” 
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Mr. Granpe. Okeydoke. Honored gentlemen, your honors, gen- 
tlemen, excuse me. You know us farmers—how we are. I am going 
to give you my program, but I do not want to slip up on that sliding 
scale. Do you know why? Because I sit as a legislative director 
back in my county, and the boys come to me and say, “Write that 
Agriculture C ommnittee and tell them to get it out of the committee— 
to report it out.” ; 

That is what happened last summer. Here we have the committee 
before us. And I know that you are intelligent men, and you had 
good reason for not reporting it out, but you know us fellows are 
simple. You know such things bother you, like to have the sliding 
scale. We are not going to gripe about the sliding scale, because 
you have listened to it today and to it day in and day out. I am sorry. 

Here is what I recommend: I believe firmly in the marketing quota. 
How in the world are you going to control wheat? Do you control 
wheat? Yes; you stop our acres. That is, on you are taking 
the bushels away, but that is not going to help. You know what 
happens. 

My neighbor over here, I looked at him with envy last week. He 
was milking 25 cows, and getting $800 a week for cream. Boy, I 
thought that guy he hasa gok l mine. This fellow is selling his cows. 
“What is the matter with you?” I asked him. “Why, I am breaking 
up my pasture, I am going to break up my alf: ilfa, my hay ground. 
Because they are going to support wheat first.” 

That is easy to support. It is not perishable. But, fellows, let 
us be realists. I know you are. I am talking to you just as to a 
fellow farmer. Excuse me. 

Senator Tuye. Would you mind clarifying that? You said $800 
a week from 25 cows. : 

Mr. Granpe. That is right. 

Senator Truyr. That is a whole lot better than you do anywhere in 
the United States. 

Mr. Granve. I hope my fellow men can back me up. Eight hun- 
dred dollars a month, pardon me. 

Senator Tryr. Bight hundred dollars a week with 25 cows, I would 
like some of the offspri ing of those cows. 

Mr. Granpe. That is ; better, j is it not? Excuse me. But now let 
us get back to this program, boys, or your honors—I get so personal, 
it is terrible. 

The CHarrman. The “boys” is all right. Come on and give us your 
program. 

Mr. Granve. The program is that i sure want to have controls. I 
do not think there is a farmer in my community that would not sacri- 
fice to controls. That is, if it is administered through our local com- 
mitteemen, like it was under the old set up with no interference, 
having outside technicians and professors coming in and telling us 
what we should do. We do not like that. That is one phase of it. 

What we are after is this. I would sure love it if you would say, 
“Mister, all I am going to let you produce is let you market 2,000 
bushels, for instance, on my farm.” You know, I have an incentive 
then. I can then go ahead and grow as many acres or as little as I 
want. If I choose to build up a storehouse as my insurance, I will 
do that, as long as the penalty is high enough, 75 percent of the parity ~ 
price, that I am guaranteed for the 2 000 bushels. 
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Get me straight, I want a guaranteed price, 100 percent parity—100 
percent parity is the man I am. 100 percent parity for those 2,000 
bushels. And any time I go to work and market over those 2,000 
bushels, I want to be penalized, and penalized so heavily it will dis- 
courage me to keep it on the farm. 

There is no man that can make any program work unless you control 
every item we have on the farm. You might say it is regimentation. 
[ just say that is all hooey, for this reason. If you are going to help 
us, you have got to help us all out or not. That is 1 thing or 2. 

Why stand ‘and feed us a little bit of this and a little bit of that? It 
is a slow death. 

One example last summer. Last summer when that drought hit 
the South. I felt sorry for the boys. They had worthless cattle, in 
the first place. What happens? 

They paraded and said, “We will give youcheap loans.” What good 
is a che sap loan to cheap hay, if you want to call it that. When the 
animal is not worth nothing in the first place you are just going in the 
hole all of the time. 

It is like the surplus. If you want to make a mess of it, you can 
make a mess of it. You know it more. You pile up more expense 
which Uncle Sam has got. He has got more to put up with. We 
do not want no more dried milk. We don’t want any of that waste. 
I do not think we have to have it, if you control it before it is de- 
livered to the market. 

That is too bad about me if I was not allowed except so many 
gallons of milk. That is too bad. You know us fellows would not 
even grow pigs out there. We will pour the milk out on the ground. 
You cannot expect me to. 

One example, do not tell me, gentlemen, instead of boys, I will tell 
you one example what happened to me here and I hope to prove the 
point, 

Suppose I get 11 cents for that porker. All right. Back in 1936 
[ brought a four-door car. Some of you fellows know this—you, Mr. 
Young—it may be strange to some of you—but Canadian feed barley, 
I think they call it tribe vy, we do not have that anymore—it is very 
cheap feed & ley—and I traded 1,000 bushels for the $750 car. That 
is when we had prosperity. Wedo not need war. 

Today I have some of this Arizona durum. I am making a haul, 
sure I am. It is a gold mine for me this time. But now, look, I 
buy the same car, the four-door car, and I paid $2,680. It takes 4,000 
bushels of that same barley to buy the same car. 

My porker is 11 cents a pound. What does he buy? He buys one- 
fourth of 11 cents, 3 cents purchasing power I have got on the 11-cent 
pig. Figure it out. It is serious. 

And you know, the sad part of it is, you fellows are pleased, you have 
a chance here to see North Dakota in the open. This is where the Wild 
Bill comes from. 


This is where these people are scattered around. Excuse me for 


saying that. 

‘When you make this trip down here to Garrison Dam, look at the 
countryside. You say, “My, those farms are far apart.” You know, 
when those farms are far apart, it is asad tale. It isa fact. There are 
not many people left on the farms in North Dakota. There are not. 
The sad part of it is that it is their business and their butter. 
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What will 1975 do for us? We will be looking for food. 

I hope I have not been too radical. The boys warned me not to get 
personal, but you know how it is. 

I want to stress this one thing. By all means, I know you fellows 
are out to do the best you can for us. You would not be here otherwise. 
I know that. 

There is no use for us to gripe to you, because you know all of the 
gripes, 

The big thing is, let us solve this problem 1 in a way where Mr. Benson 
won't come out and say, “Mr. Laborer is the one, Mr. Farmer, that is 

causing this high price.” Or he is giving you this high food index. 
Gentlemen, it is just a matter of having a feud and accomplishing 
nothing. I know you know that. 

Honestly, fellows, I am behind this deal where I have so many 
bushels or so many pounds or so many of this. You know it is hard 
for some of these young men. I know I started out. I started myself 
at $300, but I had horses. I could feed them straw, but you cannot 
do that no more. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Davis. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD J. DAVIS, DUNN COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
KILLDEER, N. DAK. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I will 
take about 3 minutes of roe time. lam Leonard Davis, operating a 
farm and ranch at Killdeer, N. Dak., in Dunn C ounty. 

On our ranch we produce w sia ‘at, hogs, and cattle for sale. So I will 
confine my remarks to those three commodities. 

I would like to offer two suggestions on the wheat program. One, 
that quality be recognized. The other that allotments when necessary 
be made on a bushel, rather than an acre basis. 

Under the present price-support program quality wheat has not 
been recognized in support prices; the same for high quality milling 
wheat as it is for wheat of inferior Tes: And the surpluses we 
hear so much about, the poor quality wheat, not of durum or of hard 
spring wheat. Still the North Dakota aos at farmer who has a repu- 
tation for sticking to quality in his production efforts is being made to 
cut. back production, so that the producer a inferior wheat can con- 
tinue to produc e in many instances more bushels of wheat than ever 
before. 

They are doing this by using higher yielding varieties of inferior 
wheat. 

I have an acquaintance in the Palouse country in Idaho, who told me 
that last year, through the use of the so-called white wheat brands. 
that he had a 70-bushel average on dry-land farming out there, and 
that wheat is not milling wheat. They can produce a milling winter 
wheat out there, but it only vields 5 le 30 bushels under favorable 
conditions and this other wheat will more than double the yield, 

The Government price-support program pays him the same, re- 

gardless of the quality. 
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I think your 20-cent differentiation in this nonrecommended variety 
is a step in the right direction, but it certainly does not accomplish 
the complete purpose. 

Senator Youne. Is it not true that lower quality wheats can be 
developed that would probably yield twice as much as our good quality 
wheat ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. And under the program as we have had 
it in the past, the produc er of quality wheat is going to be forced to 
give up quality production in order to get quantity production. I 
think you will agree with me that past experience proves that acre 
allotments have not controlled production through the use of fertilizer, 
better practices, and higher yielding varieties, regardless of quality. 
And many farmers by that have succeeded in producing more bushels 
per acre. 

To me there is only one justification for allotments, and that is to 
control production. Acre allotments have not done the job. 

I also believe that bushel allotments would permit the farmer to 
adjus st his operations to meet his own yields from year to year. 

Cattle prices at present are not too discouraging. I have not heard 
of any eviction notices being served on efficient cattle producers. 

The hog- price situation 1s serious. I certainly do not believe the 
answer lies in direct price supports. 

Price supports on livestock would lull the producer into a false 
sense of security. 

Price support on perishable commodities, presents a very difficult 
problem, problems that do not confront the price-support programs 
for storable commodities. 

If the —er has not been able to recognize quality in a 
bushel of wheat, I am wondering how they would recognize it 1n live- 
stock. W ald. a tracer butcher steer, a canner cow, and a veal calf 
all bring the same price 

Price support is just one of the many factors of the farm problem. 

The farm and ranch operator is interested in the answer he gets 
when he takes price times production less expenses. The answer 
is net receipt of take-home pay. 

The farmer’s gross income has not declined nearly so much as his 
expenses have increased. 

Perhaps we should concern ourselves more with his increased ex- 
pense of operation rather than with the gross decline in gross income. 
Too much time and emphasis is being put on the level of price supports. 

I do not feel whether the support is at 75, 83, or 90 percent of parity 
_ nearly as important as the question of where is it leading us. If it 
is pointing the way to the farm and ranch family for getting their 
just place in the economy, it is accomplishing its eet 

If it is leading us into a controlled agriculture, then any level of 


support, no matter how high, then to me it is too high a price to pay. 
I believe the Government farm program should have two objectives. 
First, it should help stabilize agricultural income. 
Second, it should be aimed at ‘getting the Government out of the 
production and pricing of agr icultural commodities. 
The way to improve farm income is to reduce and not to increase 
Government interference in farm and ranch operation. 
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The Government price-support program should promote readjust- 
ment rather than perpetual maladjustment, as I feel our rigid past 
price-support program has done. 

Senator Ture. At that point, would the witness mind a question ? 
It is that maladjustment statement that I refer to. How can you 
bring about a reduction in your whole plant, the agricultural output, 
unless you get some Federal assistance to help you in an orderly man- 
ner to bring about a reduction? That statement of Government inter- 
ference, that it makes for maladjustment, or something to that effect, 
is what I refer to. It is a little difficult to understand just what you 
mean. Have we not too much now of either feed grains or wheat? 
Are we not confronted with that problem ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is right. That is a question in my mind, 
whether we have actually a burdensome surplus in wheat. For exam- 
ple, of the milling wheats, the bread wheats. 

Senator Toye. We do have a great surplus in wheat? 

Mr. Davis. In wheat, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And we do have about 52 cents or 48 cents—52 cents 
in some areas, and 48 cents in others—we do have that price factor 
which indicates that feed grains are in difficulty. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. How do we bring about an improvement in that 
price? That is the thing you said involved Government interference 
and a maladjustment. I am trying to get clear in my mind how you 
would expect to get the reduction in either the oats crop or the wheat 
crop or the corn crop or the cotton crop, unless the Government does 
assist in a national program of reducing the number of acres that are 
cropped. It does not do me any good to reduce my corn acreage if 
the man down South, who has reduced his cotton acreage—and I use 
that as an example, not as a reflection upon the South, because we are 
just as much of violators in the North as they would be in the South— 
but if he converts an acre of cotton to corn, does he not defeat what 
I endeavored to do if I reduced an acre of corn in Minnesota? So 
does not somebody like the Government have to step in to give us a 
national program, to get an orderly reduction? 

You are discussing this very calmly and very soundly, and I wanted 
your thinking as to whether you think the Government ought to get 
out of the business altogether, or whether the Government should 
initiate and administer a program to get the overall harvested acres 
reduced. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it seems to me that in direct Government controls 
that you shift production areas from their home base, so to speak. 

Senator Ture. You are a beef man, are you not, as well as a general 
farmer ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Tuyer. Yes, sir. 

If you are a beef man, in the event there is too much free feed—not 
free in the sense that I would say for nothing—but if the feed gets so 
cheap that you can very well afford to buy it or if the feeder people 
want to buy it and feed cattle, will they not put themselves, com- 
petitively, in your business? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Turse. Won’t that be injurious to you ultimately ? 
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Mr. Davis. Well, I think that any farmer or ranch operator or 
anybody any place in these United States should be free to go into the 
meat or wheat business if he thinks—— 

Senator Tryer. I will grant you that, but if we are all in there, 
and we are producing too much, and we have got so much that we 
cannot, in an orderly way, market it without a depressed price, then 
is it not necessary that the Government initiate a program that reduces 
the overall farm-producing area, or acres? 

Mr. Davis. Do we have too much or is it a matter of not succeeding 
in distributing what we have? 

Senator Tyr. If you can tell us how we distribute so that we do 
not get 40 or 48 or 50 cent oats, and how to distribute so that we get 
the billion bushels of wheat out of storage, and if you can distribute 
so that we are not faced with 13-cent hogs, if you can do that, then you 
are smarter than what I have seen to date. 

Mr. Davis. I realize that. 

I do feel, however, that through some sound promotional and 
merchandising programs on the part of the industry themselves 

Senator Taye. Can I simplify the question and say would you op- 
pose legislation and advise us to oppose legislation that would abso- 
lutely curtail the number of acres planted in the United States, 
whether it be corn, sorghum, cotton, or whatever it might be? Would 
you oppose that type of legislation ? 

Mr. Davis. I would. 

Senator Torr. You would. You want to continue as we are, pro- 
ducing as we produce, disregarding what we have in surpluses? 

Mr. Davis. That is right; providing — 

Senator Tuyr. That was the answer. You gave me a “Yes” o1 
“No” answer; that is all we have to have. 

Mr. Davis. P roviding we do not continue to produce under a pro- 
gram of too high a support. 

Senator THyr. Then, do you contend that support is what has in- 
creased the number of bushels of wheat produc ed ! 

Mr. Davis. I think to a great extent that is true; yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you ‘contend that the price of pork is what in- 
creased the pork volume? What would you advise the average farmer 
to divert to now in order not to contribute further to surpluses? 

Mr. Davis. That is a very good question. I think the price of pork 
today is the result of diverted acres. 

The CHatrman. Of what? 

Mr. Davis. Is the result of diverted acres. 

Senator Tuyr. From what to what ? 

Mr. Davis. From wheat in the State of North Dakota, and the 
State of Montana, and there has been a tremendous increase in barley 
acres. 

Senator Ture. Do you think that has brought on the increased 
pork production ¢ 

Mr. Davis. And when those fellows have barley, what are they 
going to do with it? They raise pigs. 

Senator Taye. Has North Dakota increased its pig population ? 

Mr. Davis. I would not be in a position to answer “Yes” or “No.” 

Senator Youne. The answer is, “Yes.” 

Mr. Davis. I would assume; en 
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Senator Tuye. But in sufficient quantities to be the factor that has 
weakened the market. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe it is the beef-promotion campaign. 

Senator Ture. Well, you see the fact of the matter is, it is like a 
blanket that is not big enough to cover everybody in bed. If you 
pull it one way it is going to uncover the other fellow. And so you 
have got so much now, if you try to push it over here it smothers the 
other fellow, you see. That is where your trouble is. Your plant 
has been too successful. We have put out too much. 

I realize that I am interfering with your chain of thought, but I 
wanted to be sure I understood you correctly, whether you were op- 
posed to the idea that we, writing the legislation that might somehow 
control total acreage—whether you oppose that. You have answered 
positively, and that is the question that I—— 

Mr. Davis. That is right. In my opinion, direct Government price 
supports and controls aggravate the proper shifting of production to 
meet market demands. If we could get the farm problem out of 
partisan politics—— 

The CHatrMan. What proof do you have of that? I do not know 
of a committee in the Senate that is more nonpartisan and more non- 
political the the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, please do not misunderstand me 

The CHarrman. I understand that. You mean that nationally. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. A lot of soapbox orators may talk but we are the 
ones who have got to pass on legislation. Whatever recommenda- 
tions this Committee makes are probably the ones that are going to 
be considered by the Senate. 

Mr. Davis. ‘That is right; I hope so. 

The Cuamman. Don't you see that folks may offer 110 percent of 
parity to be elected, but after getting to Congress they find out they 

cannot vote for what they offered ‘because it is not presented. I 
dinslateit ind that. 

But I wish you would understand that although we have a majority 
of Democrats, I do not believe there is a committee on the Hill that 
is more Sa and more nonpolitical than the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Davrs. I am sure of that, and I certainly did not mean to be 
pointing the finger. 

The CHarrman. You do not have to apologize. 

Let me ask you this: Am I to understand from the answers given 
by you to Senator Thye that you do not want any program at all? 

Mr. Davis. No; that is not what I said. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you intimated, in my judgment. 

Mr. Davis. I think this: That the Government is obligated—they 
are in this farm program so deep that there is no choice “but to stay 
in the thing until we can get out of it. 

The CHatrMan. If we stay in it, as I now understand you, you 
would in the case of wheat, want the program to encourage the pro- 
duction of quality wheat ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The Caamman. You would want the program to be on a bushelage 
basis rather than an acreage basis; is that right ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Your program then would envisionage the plant- 
ing by farmers of as many acres as they desire of wheat, and set aside 
whatever quota was fixed for their farm; is that correct? 

Mr. Davis. If you are operating under an allotment program there 
is no other way to do it. 

The Cuairman. I am taking your own program now. You want 
quality wheat, first, then you want bushelage allotments rather than 
acreage allotments? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Which would mean that the farmer could plant as 
many acres as he wants to of wheat, but he could not market more than 
whatever quota is allotted to him. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. The allotment to the individual farmer 
would be a bushel allotment, and annual marketing quota in bushels. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, rather than acreage. 

What would he do with the rest of his production ¢ 

Mr. Davis. If he were fortunate enough to produce in excess of his 
allotments, he could store that on the farm. 

Here in North Dakota, the next year, because of drought or what- 
ever the reason might be, and his production was lower than average, 
he would have a bank account in that granary to market. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you require that the stored wheat be under 
lock and key by the Government ? 

Mr. Davis. No. I think—to me it could be administered by issuing 
him a marketing card, say, for 1,500 bushels of wheat, and when he 
had marketed 1,500 bushels, that is all he could market. I mean, I 
present a marketing card 

The Cuarrman, I know, but would it not be almost administra- 
tively impossible to keep tabs on this wheat? I do not mean to say 
now that the farmers of North Dakota or the farmers of South Dakota 
would. cheat the Government, but, as you know, we have some who 
might. In my humble judgment, it might require quite a few police- 
men around here to know, to be certain, that the farmers do not sell 
or dispose of more than their quota. 

Mr, Davis. Would it not be easier to administer than acre allot- 
ments ¢ 

The CHatmrman. No; because you can watch the number of acres 
that can be planted; you can measure the amount of acres that are 
planted. You can come before the wheat is produced and if he has 
more than the number of acres assigned to him, then you can just 
mark him off, scratch him off. 

But when it comes to bushelage production, that is where, I believe, 
the trouble would lie, and I want to say to you and other members of 
this audience, that when we held hearings in 1937 we had the same 
proposal made to us, and after consideration we resorted to the acre- 
age rather than the bushelage basis. 

Now, we would like to have more from you on that phase of it 
because it may be that bushels may be better than acreage, and I 
wish, if you will, for you to be a little more specific and tell us how 
we can control the amount, the excess wheat or describe how you 
would dispose of the excess wheat, that over and above the quota. 

Mr. Davis. Well, would it not be feasible now under the current 
program—I am issued a marketing card that says that I am entitled 
to sell my wheat. I present that to the grain dealer, the elevator man. 
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Instead of issuing me that marketing card, I am going to assume, 
I am going on the assumption that allotments are necessary and 
that we have bushel allotments—that I be issued a card for, say, 

1,500 bushels of wheat, and that whenever I market wheat that the 
elevator or the grain terminal, that the wheat marketed on any par- 
ticular day or week be endorsed on the card; and when I have used 
up my bushel allotment, there would be no space left for additional 
marketing. 

The CuatrmMan. But you still have a lot on the farm. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Would you let that be, would you put it under 
seal so that you could not dispose of more than your quota? 

Mr. Davis. Why would I dispose of it? 

The Cuatrman. Well, you may not, but some others might, and 
clog the market again, which would have the tendency of depressing 
the } price. 

Mr. Davis. If I have already marketed the allotment, bushel allot- 
ment, on my card, I am wondering how would you market any more? 

The Cuatrman. Well, you would be surprised. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Holland. 

Senator Hotxianp. I do not find the bushelage suggestion imprac- 
tical, because I know that with reference to our sugar production we 
can sell only up to our quota, and that our sugar people have great 
warehouses full of sugar that is stored simply because they cannot 
sell it. 

I would like to ask you a few general questions. First, with ref- 
erence to this quality suggestion, have you worked out or does any 
farm group or scientific agency that you know have a quality test or 
standard that could be recommended to this committee? 

May I say that I am strongly in favor of some such quality stand- 
ard. Your own able Senator, Senator Young, has sold me on that 
a long time ago, and the thing I am asking—— 

Senator Youne. If I may interrupt there just a moment, Dean 
Holm of our agricultural college, will be testifying a little later, 
and he will give you the information. 

Senator HoniaNnp. You think there will be in the testimony ade- 
quate standards? 

Senator Young. Yes. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Senator Hotianp. Second thing is on the bushelage proposition. 
On what basis would you recommend that the bushelage quota be 
imposed? Would it be on the basis of some period of years his- 
torically, on the basis of some years before the present program went 
into effect or on the basis of the last several years of the present pro- 
gram, or what would you suggest? 

You can easily see it would make a great difference as to what 
period of time or what basis you used for imposing any bushelage 
allotment, and what would be your suggested standard? 

Mr. Davis. Well, you can get into a lot of argument on the basis 
for making allotments, whether it is acre allotment or bushel allot- 
ment. 
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Senator Horianp. I am leaving aside acreage allotments. I am 
asking you now for your help. What pr: actical suggestions do you 
have for us to consider as a standard or basis for buselage allotments ? 

Mr. Davis. My suggestion would be that the current acreage allot- 
ments be transferred to a bushel allotment in this manner: A farm in 
our county has an allotment of a hundred acres. They are assuming 
that on an average that hundred acres in our county range mm 
somewhere between twelve and fourteen hundred bushels of wheat. 

And, rather than give that individual farmer the hundred-acre 
allotment, the allotment that he now has, that they give him a bushel 
allotment of what the normal expected production on that would be 
which, in our case, would be twelve or fourteen hundred bushels. 

Senator Hottanp. Then your program would involve—and I think 
that it would be a practical approach—the preservation of the same 
proportion of soft wheat added production that has come into being 
under this present program that now exists? 

Mr. Davis. Well, of course, under the Quality Price Support Act, 
I mean the wheat that there is a market and need for would be recog- 
nized pricewise. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, you would recognize all acreage 
now in production equally on this bushelage computation and expect 
to iron out the differences in real value under your quality support 
levels? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I do not want to be jockeyed into a position 
where—— 

Senator Hottanp. I am not trying to jockey you. 

Mr. Davis (continuing). Where I am going to be forced to say that 
I think current acreage allotment are fair and equitable. But if 
you want to transfer present acre allotments into bushel allotments, 
I think that would be a tremendous i improvement. 

Senator HoLtanp. One more question: I think every member of 
this committee sided with your own able Senator, Senator Young, 
in his request for special legislation on durum wheat. I believe that 
is true without exception, and that, of course, has been enacted into 
legislation twice, as I recall. 

How has that legislation worked, and how do you suggest that 
that problem be handled, for instance, next year ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, Senator, out in our particular area of the State, 
we do not raise any durum in that area, and I would prefer that you 
ask that question of somebody from the durum area. 

Senator Horianp. Would you answer this question alone: You 
have not heard of any complaint or any hardship visited on anyone, 
any other segment of your wheat-producing industry, by the passage 
of that special durum legislation, have you ? 

Mr. Davis. No, I have not. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. There is one more question I would like to ask 
you in line with what Senator Holland has just asked, and that is in 
respect to the quality of wheat. 

Now, if we resort to the bushelage rather than acreage allotment, let 
us assume that a farmer has been “planting wheat that is not millable 
how would you give him his bushelage? Would you reduce the price 
on him, on his quality, or exactly how would you handle that ? 
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Mr. Davis. The price as pertaining to quality would take care of 
that. 

The Cuamman. You would put a premium then on, first, the quality 
of the wheat ¢ 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then would you want to ascertain how much of the 
good wheat would be needed that was millable, and that is usable in 
this countr y, and that may be exportable ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, doesn’t the current program that sets allotments 
make an attempt to guess what the anticipated demand will be? 

The CHarman. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. For domestic and export? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. But I am speaking about quality now. You 
see, as I pointed out a while ago, we have, I presume, millions of acres 
that are now producing this undesirable wheat. Suppose we decided 
we do not want any at ‘all, would you want to stop him from growing 
wheat at all and not support him at all? Would you want ‘to leave 
him out of the picture altogether? 

Mr. Davis. I think if he is producing wheat that is strictly a feed 
wheat, and it is supported at a price that is ¢ omoper able to other feeds, 
then it is up to that individual to decide whether—— 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, you would bring the quality down 
to be one of the guiding factors? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman. Any other questions? If not, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Davis. [Applause.] 


Mr. Siverson. 


STATEMENT OF S. R. SIVERSON, WILLIAMS COUNTY FARMERS 
UNION, WHEELOCK, N. DAK. 


Mr. Srverson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is S. R. Siverson; I am a farmer living on my farm south 
of Wheelock, in Williams County, and I speak for myself and more 
than 2,500 members of the Williams County Farmers Union. 

We believe that the present farm program is inadequate and not in 
the best interests of family-type farmers for the following reasons: 

Yardsticks by which our national economy is measured show busi- 
ness generally running at boom conditions. Almost right across the 
board, the ag of industrial and manufactured goods are increasing 
at a time while farm prices are constantly declining. This places the 
farmer in a squeeze where everything he has to sell returns him less 
money, whereas everything he has to : buy costs continually more and 
more. 

We would like to point out that upon the solvency of the farmer de- 
pends the solvency of such agencies as REA and ‘RTA and, in fact, 
the solvency of every business institution in our State. 

It is evident that the present flexible support program for agricul- 
ture is not the right answer. It is definitely not accomplishing a re- 
duction in the so-called farm surplus in view of this year’s record pro- 
duction and additions to this surplus. But it is driving many small 
farm operators off their farm, as they are unable to produce enough 
a earn a living under acreage restrictions and quotas presently in 
effect. 
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We would submit the following requirements to a realistic program 
for American agriculture: 

1. Support by Government at 100 percent of parity for all agricul- 
tural products, ‘with a maximum not to exceed $20,000 gross per year 
supported income for any single farm unit. 

The Cuairman. Did you say on all products ? 

Mr. Stverson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All agricultural products? 

Mr. Stverson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That would mean livestock ? 

Mr. Siverson. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Chickens, turkeys? 

Mr. Stverson. Whatever might be produced on the unit. 

The CHarrMan. Well, now, before you get through, I wish you 
would expand on that and tell us how you would store those com- 
modities. 

Mr. Stverson. That isa tough question. 

The Cuarrman. I know it is; I know it is tough for us, too, and that 
is why I am asking you the questions. 

Mr. Stverson. I do not presume to know all the answers. 

The Cuarrman. No. You do not. 

We are coming to you for information, my dear sir, and that is why 
we are here. 

We know the problem, as we said before, probably as well as you do, 
I mean, throughout the Nation. 

We know it not only in your locality, but we have to deal with 48 
States, not only North Dakota. 

We have to deal with a small farmer down South, you see, and when 
vou talk of a small farm in the South, you may mean 1 with 10 acres. 
Up here it might be 600 acres 

Mr. Srverson. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. You see the point, and in Vermont it might be, 
well, 50 acres; in another place it might be 20, and if we had but North 
Dakota and South Dakota to deal with, we could probably get out a 
bill, but you have to consider that you have to get the votes of a ma- 
jority of 96 Senators, and then a majority of 435 in the Congress. 
We have quite a problem to sell to get the majority of the votes. 

You must not forget this, also, that we have a lot of Congressmen 
who do not live on farms; they represent the consumers, you see, 
and you have other people who are watching the Treasury. They 
do not like for the Government to spend too much of your tax money. 

So in devising ways and means, I wish you and others would real- 
ize that we must not only consider the farmers of North Dakota, but 
we have to consider the consuming public, we have to consider the 
Treasury and Uncle Sam as to whether or not he can afford to build 
warehouses and store all the chickens you can grow, and to store tur- 
keys and things like that. 

Then, the method of controls, all those are problems that lend them- 
selves to much study, and it is very easy to say, “We would like to 
have this, we would like to have that,” but we want to know from 
you how to accomplish the end that you are suggesting. 

Mr. Stverson. We are not certain that this $20,000 gross figure is 
the figure that should be used. Our feeling was that supposing a 
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man grossed 1,500 bushels of wheat—perhaps I should go on a little 
further. 

The Cuatrman. I did not mean to anticipate you, but what I hoped 
you would do is to avoid saying what you want, and to tell us how to 
do it; tell us how to accomplish it. 

I will appreciate that. 

Mr. Srverson. I will begin with suggestion one. Support by Gov- 
ernment at 100 percent of parity for all agricultural products, with 
a maximum of not to setsell $20,000 gross per year supported income 
for any single farm unit. This to be accomplished by direct compensa- 
tory payments and without acreage restrictions or allotments—letting 
markets seek own level. 

2. Establishment of a program whereby the Government would lease 
farmland from farmers for the purpose of creating a conservation 
acreage reserve insurance measure in the event of national emergency, 
and also provide for the increased population of future generations. 
Such a program to be voluntary and such rental payments to be ade- 
quate to make the program attractive to farm operators at times of 
surplus production. 

3. Establishment of adequate farm credit facilities to meet the needs 
of present-day farming, at interest rate no greater than the average 
cost of funds to the Federal Government. 

4, A continued and stepped-up program of research both in the field 
of production, technology, and conservation and also in the fields of 
marketing, processing, and distribution costs both at home and abroad. 
A genuine and realistic improvement in the channels of distribution 
of agricultural products would soon dispose of our present surpluses. 

Such a program would, we believe, strengthen the position of the 
family-type farmer; and by so doing, would preserve the foundation 
of American agriculture. It would strengthen the economy of the Na- 
tion as a whole by maintaining the buying and consuming power of 
more people on the land. It would provide for the part agriculture 
must play in future years, and it would in some measure let American 
agriculture play the very great part in promoting world peace that it 
could, if our vast productivity and know-how might help provide for 
the hungry people all over the world at a price they might afford. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, I have some. 

I will confine my questions to your first point, because I find much 
to approve of in your later points, not complete approval, but much 
in that field, but no so as to the first. 

If I understood your first point, it was to support by direct com- 
pensatory payments a hundred percent of all agricultural production 
up to $20,000 ? 

Mr. Stverson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotxanp. For a family farm unit. 

You realize, of course, that there are many types of production in 
the United States, and in my State, which is not better, and I claim no 
more privilege for it than any other—it happens that our production 
is largely perishables. 

For instance, our production of citrus fruit and of winter vegetables 
and of livestock would be comparable to your total farm production 
here in North Dakota in annual value. 
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None of those people want any support price. They all argue 
strongly against it, and they have been handling their problems, some 
of them in the ways which I will indicate. 

First, as to the citrus people, they have a marketing agreement, a 
Federal marketing agreement under which grades are recognized, and 
that crop is moved, all the market will take, and the rest is left to fall 
on the ground. 

They do not want any change, they do not want any Federal pay- 
ment, they are not asking for any, and such a program as you have 
indicated will interfere very greatly with that industry. 

Now, bearing that in mind, why do you suggest a program that 
would displ: vce the sound methods which that industry has used, and 
which has made it a highly prosperous industry in the main; why do 
you suggest a program that would displace a proven bi isis for the 
establishment of sound prosperity ? 

Mr. Stverson. Well, of course, if those farmers are getting along 
all right they need no farm program. 

Our concern is mainly with our own situation here in our county. 
We are mainly wheatgrowers. 

Senator Hotianp. | understand that; and I want to be sympathetic 
with your situation, and the record will show my support of your 
Senators very frequently in their requests. But I just want you to 
realize that the problem is different in different parts of the country. 

Now, in connection with our vegetable industry, we have this pro- 
gram. We watch the carryover, the competing acreage, canvass the 
competing acreage in Cuba and Mexico, for instance, and then our 
farmers plant what they think the market will take. 

But if the market will not take it they move the best grades and 
leave the rest in the fields, and while not a perfect system it generally 
has resulted in very fair prosperity for that fairly large industry 
which produces about $150 million worth of production each year. 

Now, your program, if I understand it, would interfere with that 
program. How do you justify such an interference ? 

Mr. Stverson. Well, we do not want to interfere with any program 
that is working satisfactorily. 

If you farmers are getting along well, why, we are happy to know 
that. 

The reason for this is that our smaller operators are, particularly 
the young and beginning operators, having some difficulties. 

Senator Horzanp. I note that your program is based on what you 

call a family farm unit support at $20,000. 

We have had a good many witnesses follow that same general line, 
and they have used figures anywhere from $15,000 to $95 000, as I 
recall the testimony, so your position is an average position. 

At the same time, I have frequently heard farmers who are pros- 
perous coming from the same area, as suggested here, take the position 
that this kind of a program puts a premium on ineffectiveness, or ineffi- 
ciency, and puts a handicap against skill and initiative and aggressive- 
ness, and thus interferes with what is rather traditional in the Ameri- 
can farming industry, that is, for a man to rise just as high as his 
ability and his skill and aggressiveness permit him to rise. 

What would your comment be with reference to that criticism of 
that first plank of your program, which we received from many ele- 
ments of the farming industry ? 


Pecesteesnsne cae 
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Mr. Srverson. Well, if we accept the traditional family type farmer 
as the type of farming which we should have, then perhaps we should 
offer more encouragement to the little operator than the large com- 
mercial-type operation. 

Senator Hotianp. This is not a distinction between the little farmer 
and the large commercial-type operation, is it? It is a distinction 
between the family unit type farm, as described by you, and every 
larger operation, most of which are in the hands of individuals who 
have been aggressive and capable and have built themselves to a larger 
proportion. 

Is it not true that most of the productions above this family unit 
are individually owned, rather than corporate owned ¢ 

Mr. Stverson. That could largely be true; I do not know what the 
statistics are on that. 

Senator Hotitanp. Well, the sole point of my questioning has been 
to bring out the fact that your program reaches into territories and 
areas of production which | think it should not reach, and that I hope 
you will revise your program, you and those other good citizens who 
stand with you, to meet the emergency needs, the known needs of those 
industries which are amenable to a program of the type that you are 
talking about, and will leave out others, because it has already been 
stated by the chairman of the committee that we have to legislate on a 
national basis, and therefore, there are a great many States which could 
not join you in that kind of program. Take, for instance, the dairy 
industry, it has come out repeatedly in our hearings that dairy opera- 
tors in only a small number of States are in great trouble under the 
present program, whereas the dairy operators of the many other States 
are exceedingly prosperous by reason of milkshed marketing agree- 
ments, or State laws, or mere closeness, or by reason of local regula- 
tions, so that your program which, apparently, is a program that would 
try to apply the same tests to all production, including ours, would run 
into great diffculties in the field that 1 have mentioned. 

So I would hope you would revise your program to make it realistic 
from the national approach standpoint, otherwise I find no fault with 
your expression of your views, and I realize they are based upon what 
you regard as your local problems. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did I understand you, Mr. Siverson, to say 
that the 100 percent parity figure which you would like to realize, or 
which you would want as a support program, would be done only by 
compensatory payments ? 

Mr. Stverson. That is up to a certain figure; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I mean, would that mean that you would elimi- 
nate your storage program, your loan and storage program, such as 
we have on basic commodities today, and nonbasic storable com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Stverson. Well, I think, perhaps, that is the thought in the 
suggestion here. And if the surplus could be disposed of satisfactorily, 
the storage problem would not be with us. cr 

Senator Humpnrey. I am speaking now—I want to say that I have 
heard the suggestion of production payments, or compensatory pay- 
ments used a great deal on perishable commodities; in fact, I personally 
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have supported the use of such a payment upon perishable commodities 
because they are so difficult to store. 

But it always appeared to me that the nonperishable commodities, 
the so-called storable commodities, the basic commodities, and feed 
grains, that we really did not have too much of a problem insofar as 
crop loans and storage was concerned, except as to quantity. 

I mean, we have had a quantitative and qualitative problem on such 
things as wheat. but it does not waste too much; I mean, with good 
storage, it is rather negligible; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Stverson. That is correct, I think; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. So it would : appear, would it not, that a com- 
bination of compensatory payments, crop loans, direct purchases, and 
all of these matters might be a desirable program. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Stverson, I believe that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, have you ever given thought 
to the fact that if the law, the basic law, that our Secretary of Agri- 
culture was to administer, would have within the context of that 
law the discretionery authority, or the mandatory order to utilize 
several means of price protection, that it would be desirable? 

Mr. Siverson. | believe that would be desirable; yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You see many people have the feeling that 
price supports are only obtainable under one way, such as crop loan 
and storage. 

What you are really getting at is not really price support. What 
you are getting at, is it not, 1s income protection, price protection ? 
Basics lly, what you are most ‘interested in is income? 

Mr. Stverson. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. Isn’t that right? All this other you can get 
kind of lost in after a while, you can talk parity and supports, and 
this just becomes an academic discussion. But what you are really 
interested in is income. 

Mr. Siverson. That is correct. 

Senator Humeurey. Net income, take-home pay, isn’t that right? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Humphrey, if you will permit me, as 
I understood the witness’ statement, he did not recommend even 
acreage allotments. He wants to plant all the acres he wants to so 
long as those acres do not produce more than $20,000. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I understood that. 

Mr. Stverson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was just trying to develop with him what 
I believe might be some points that might meet some of the situations 
which Senator Holland has so graphically described to you, and they 
are practical situations may I say. 

I mean, surely, we would want a program where, if one was working 
well, such as the marketing-agreement program, we would want to 
leave that intact, would we not? 

Mr. Siverson. I believe so, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You are aware of the fact though that a 
marketing-agreement program really has as its ultimate effect what 
price supports have as their effect? That is, price protection. 

Mr. Siverson. Yes, 

Senator Humpnrey. Isn't that right? 

Mr. Siverson. Yes. 
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Senator Humpurey. It is income protection. 

Under marketing agreements, such as in fruits, they let a certain 
amount of it go on the ground to get good prices; they grade, they 
have qualities, ; good quality grades, and there are all kinds of things 
being done by the fruit industry, not being done by the others, as “I 
have learned on this trip, pac kaging, advertising, promotion. 

You take this frozen orange juice that Senator Holland was telling 
me about. He was telling me he was up in Alaska, or Senator 
Schoeppel was up in Al: aska, and he found one of these whirlygigs 
with orange juice—great promotion—but the basic program around 
it is marketing agreements ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Srverson. That is right. 

Senator Horitanp. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to say that 
while that is true, we also, in that particular industry, raise by a 
State tax on a box basis, an advertising and sales promotion and re- 
search fund, which amounts to about $6 million a year, and whether 
we have had more good out of the one or the other, I am unable to 
say, but the net amount, and the net point is: By our own efforts, 
we have more than trebled our output, and we have made our industry 
in all except one particular, a very prosperous one. 

I just did not want any program to come into it that would not 
recognize that there are many prosperous agricultural industries in 
the Nation at present. 

Senator Humpurey. I would surely agree to that. I think the 
point of difference is that there are some people who believe that by 
scarcity programs, namely, letting fruit drop to the group, namely 
curtailing acres, curtailing production, chopping it off, that you build 
a price up. It isa scarcity mechanism. That is one way of getting 
price. 

The other one is to let the commidity be produced in free production 
to flow into the market, and to establish for that commodity what is 
a fair price, and if that commodity does not get that much of a price 
in the free market, you make it up with a production payment. 

Mr. Siverson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. That is a program which would protect the 
consumers interest, giving the consumer a cheaper price, but it would 
place a very heavy burden on the T reasury. 

I think, however, the point needs to be made that the consumer is 
also the Treasury. They are the same breed of cats, you know. 

Mr. Siverson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. When you get right down to it, they are the 
same breed of cats; and I think the great weakness in some of the 
problems that are advocated is the fact that there may be no limita- 
tion upon them except in your instance, you put a limit of $20,000. 

One final question: The point has been raised repeatedly in these 
hearings about efficiency. There is a $20,000 limitation under your 
program of any amount of Government help that you can get up to 
$20,000 gross; is that right? 

Mr. Stverson. Correct. 

Senator Humrnrey. Not net. 

Mr. Stverson. Correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, I have known a lot of people who do 
a lot more than $20,000 gross business, and do not have a nickel left 
over. 
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Isn’t the effiicency requirement on what you are going to have over 
net ? 

Mr. Stverson. That is correct. I believe, is it not usually an ac- 
cepted figure, that the farmer’s cost of operation runs about two- 
thirds of his gross? 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, that is a general average. 

May I say that I think your figure of $20,000 is a reasonable figure 
from my point of view—it is just one point of view. 

We have had all these suggestions; I think it went down as low as 
$10,000, and up to $25,000, $30,000, and some of the feeders thought 
that $25,000 was too little, because, after all, there is a smaller margin 
sometimes in some of these production enterprises. 

But what I am getting at is, the $20,000 is a gross figure, and the 
efficiency that has been referred to here, or the inefliciency—let us 
back up a little bit—some people say that if you guarantee price sup- 
ports or price protection up to $20,000, you may promote inefliciency : 
Isn't that what you have heard ¢ 

Mr. Stverson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, now, isn’t the truth that that is only 
OTOSS protect ion 2 

Mr. Stverson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. And that the efficiency part comes in in how 
you can market your products at a quality basis, and how you can cut 
your overhead costs and how you can do a hundred and one things, so 
that instead of ending up with $20,000 gross and no profit, you end up 
with a $20,000 gross, let us ss ay, and a $4,000 profit or a $5,000 profit ; 
that is where you get the efficiency, that is where your wife works with 
you and that is where your children work with you, and that is where 
you are going to have the net left over? 

Mr. Siverson. That is right. [ Applause. ] 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? If not, we thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Stverson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Mr. Vernon F. Carlson. 

we ill the following witnesses please come to the stage: Harold Hof- 

trand, Helge Nygre en, William Martin, and Alvin Kenner; we have 
seats for you on the stage. 

You may preceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON F. CARLSON, WARD COUNTY FARMERS 
UNION, GLENBURN, N. DAK. 


Mr. Cartson. Chairman Ellender and distinguished members of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, I am Vernon Carlson, of Ward County. 
I wish to speak on my behalf and also as the representative of the Ward 
County Farmers Union. I have lived all my life in Ward County, in 
fact, on the same farm where I now live. I own 640 acres of land and 
rent 160. About 500 of this is cropland and the remainder pasture 
and hay land. 

In recent years, the cost-price squeeze has been particularly severe 
on all of us family-type farmers who are trying to keep operating 
under a system of ever-increasing costs and ever-decreasing prices for 
the commodities we have to sell. 
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Farmers as a rule are willing and eager to buy the products of 
industry and labor which keeps our economy healthy and sound, if they 
are financially able to do so. Most of us would like to purchase much 
needed farm equipment to replace obsolete and well-worn machinery 
we now have. On my own farm I could easily spend $15,000 for 
equipment I badly need. Yet since 1951 I have purchased only one 
new machinery item—a hydraulic loader and haystacker for $700. 

Under the present system of flexible price ee which seem to 
flex downward only, I do not dare incur any additional indebtedness 
which could easily prove impossible to repay. I personally know a 
great many farmers who feel as I do on this very important problem. 
Yet we also realize that as equipment, livestock, and land depreciate it 
must be replaced or restored if we are to continue in this business of 
providing food and fiber for the Nation’s needs. 

I believe, and the county organization I represent believes, that the 
solution to the economic plight of the farmers lies in establishing a 
price-support program that will provide full 100 percent parity for all 
farm products. In order to protect the family-type farm, a ceiling 
should be placed on the amount of supports available to any individual 
or corporation. This would help to save our rural schools, churches, 
community life, and strengthen all of our democratic processes. 

I believe we would also need bushel allotments, acreage allotments, 
and/or marketing controls. This might be termed “regimentation” 
bysome. Yet I would gladly accept this type of controls, than to live 
under the threat of bankruptcy and farm and business foreclosures. 
This we once knew in this area, and it can and will happen again if 
flexible price supports are allowed to run their apparent course. If 
our 1955 crop liad not been somewhat better than average, I am sure 
that even now farm mortgage foreclosures would be quite common. 

Full parity price supports should not be termed “high” supports. 
They: would merely put farm products on the same price level as the 
goods and services farmers must buy and pay for to stay in business. 

Many problems would arise in setting up and administering an ade- 
quate price-support program for all farm products. The manner and 
method of supports would be one of these. Our organization has long 
recommended a system of compensatory or production payments for 
many farm products. This seems to be working well with the support 
program on wool. Secretary Benson should recommend that it be 
expanded to a great many more farm commodities. It would really 
not matter whether it is called the Brannan plan, the Benson plan, or 
given some other title. 

Also, a conservation acreage reserve plan for diverted acres should 
be enacted to help to cushion the shock of reducing our production in 
some commodities that are now in surplus. 

If the Congress and the executive branch of our Government will 
realize and accept the dire necessity for full parity price supports, then 
the farmers of this State and Nation can once again look forward with 
confidence in the future. 

Last, but not ledst, as farmers, we resent any attempt by any Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or his assistants to pit farmer against farmer or 
farmers against consumers. Good public relations are essential be- 
tween all groups, and it should be the duty of our Department of 
Agriculture to improve these relations rather than harm them. 
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I wish to express my appreciation to this committee for affording 
me this opportunity to present my views and those of the Ward County 
Farmers Union. 

The Cuarrman, Are there any questions? 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 
I notice you made an illustration of the wool program suggesting it be 
extended to other commodities; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cartson. Yes, that type ‘of program. 

Senator Hotztanp. Don’t you understand that wool is just 1 of 2 
great commodities that are strategically necessary to our country, 
the other being sugar, in which we produce not a surplus but only a 
fraction of what we need, in the case of wool somewhere between 30 
and 40 percent, as I re sall, and likewise in the case of sugar ? 

The program there is to not only keep in business those who are in it, 
but also to attempt to build a bigger strategic reserve. 

You do not think that kind of program is comparable to a surplus 
handling program, do you? 

Mr. Cartson. Not in its direct effect. 

[ realize—I produce some wool myself out there. I raise some sheep, 
and I do realize that as a security measure practically we need to in- 
crease our sheep population so that if our shipments of supplies from 
abroad are cut off we have an adequate supply ae in our own country, 
and I believe that is part of the reason for that. 

Senator Hottanp. As a Senator from the State that does not have 
any real stake in the production of wool, I have been glad to support 
that program. But I see a very great difference between that program 
and the program where we are now producing great surpluses to sell 
to Uncle Sam, and I wondered if you had realized that the programs 
are so greatly different as to call for different treatment. 

Mr. Carson. Well, it calls for different treatment; yet the prices 
that we receive need to be supported in some manner and mathe and 
I believe that is the way that they would be best done. 

Senator Hottanp. Has the wool program been working out in a 
helpful and acceptable way to you as a wool producer ? 

Mr. Cartson. Well, it has not been in operation long enough yet. 
We have not yet received any direct payments from the Government 
as yet. I believe it took effect on the 1955 crop. 

Senator Hottanp. The wool statement filed with us in South Dakota 
indicated they were well pleased with the operation of that program. 

Do you have any criticism of it? 

Mr. Cartson. No, I do not. 

The Cuatrman. Well, let me add to what Senator Holland has 
just stated. With both commodities that he mentioned, sugar and 
wool, all we have to do is to say only so much sugar can come in, can 
be imported into our country, and only a certain amount of wool, and 
that can be easily handled through our import and export laws. 

This does not happen to be the case in respect to wheat or any other 
commodity. 

Can’t you visualize great difficulties in applying the same principle 
as to those commodities that we produce in more than sufficient quan- 
tities? In other words, how could we curtail the production ? 

Mr. Cartson. Well, through marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments and bushelage allotments. 
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The CuatrmMan. It is about the same program that was advanced 
a moment ago by Mr. Siverson ? 

Mr. Cartson. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. You do not differ from Mr. Siverson ? 

Mr. Cartson. No; I agree quite well with him. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

Any further questions ? 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to get the point clear. You do recom- 
mend in your program production quotas if necessary, and marketing 
agreements and acreage and bushel allotments, if necessary ¢ 

Mr. Cartson. If necessary. 

Senator Humpnrey. And even if you use compensatory payments, 
if necessary ? 

Mr. Cartson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. And you recommend also that the maximum 
figure be $20,000 ? 

Mr. Cartson. I did not state any specific figure, but I believe that 
would be about right; yes 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have in your program any cutoff 
point for price supports or price protection, I mean, any gross figure? 

Mr. Caruson. Beyond that? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Cartson. No; that I have not figured. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, Mr. Siverson suggested a 
maximum up to $20,000 of price protection. Do you agree w vith that 
or do you not? 

Mr. Caruson. I think that would be very close to right; yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And no price protection on crops over and 
above that? 

Mr. Cartson. I would say that that would be correct. 

The CHatrman. You do not have to answer this question, unless 
you want to. How long have you been in the farming business? 

Mr. Cartson. Since—I believe I started actively farming in 1943. 

The CratrMan. 1943? 

Well, now, your farm, you said, was 640 acres, as I remember? 

Mr. Carison. That I own, and 160 that I rent. 

The CuamrMan. So you have 800 acres. 

How long have you worked those 800 acres? 

Mr. Caruson. Since about 1947, I believe. 

The CHatrman. How many years have you exceeded the $20,000 
gross ¢ 

Mr. Cartson. I never have. 

The Cuamman, You never have, but you want to fix it at $20,000. 

You have been doing pretty well, though, under $20,000, have 
you not? 

Mr. Cartson. No; I would not say that. We have not been doing 
very well, in these recent years, since the prices 

The Cramman. Well, let us say during the prosperous years of 
1952 or before that, we had some prosperous war years; did we not? 

Mr. Cartson. Yes, 

The Cuamman. During the Korean war I heard no complaint. 
Folks could plant all they desired. There were no limitations; the 
war was on, farmers were told to plant all they could, that food would 
win the peace. 
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You planted all you could, and even during those years when wheat 
was selling fairly well, things were going pretty good, you never 
reached the point of $20,000, and yet you want to fix that amount? 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, if vou are through 

The CuarrmMan. I want him to answer the question if he can. 

Mr. Carson. I think I came close to $20,000, but I do not think, 
I cannot recall now, I do not think I ever reached $20,000 in in- 
come; no. 

The Cuatrman. Let us say since 1948, how many years did you fail 
to pay income taxes? 

Mr. Cartson. About 3 years, I think. 

The Cuarrman. Three years? 

In other words, you made money then except for 3 years? 

Mr. Cartson. But I have not made very much; I have five children. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. Still you have exemptions, you have 
a lot of depreciation and you paid your loans. We are in the same fix, 
you know. A lot of people think because we are Senators we do not 
pay any income tax. We pay almost as much as you do. 

Senator Hotianp. We also have children and grandchildren. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the statement of Mr. 
Carlson it is that he has never had a gross income to exceed $20,000. 
Where is your ranch or farm located ? 

Mr. Cartson. North—15 miles northeast. 

Senator Ture. Northeast of here? Northeast of Minot? 

Mr. Cartson. Yes. 

Senator Torr. What type of farming are you engaged in ? 

Mr. Cartson. Well, diversified; I have cattle and sheep and wheat. 

Senator Tuyr. Any potatoes? 

Mr. Carson. No. 

Senator Toye. But you have cattle. What kind of cattle? 

Mr. Carson. Beef cattle. 

Senator Ture. Beef? 

Mr. Cartson. Mostly. 

Senator Ture. Feeder or do you have—— 

Mr. Cartson. I sell feeders. 

Senator Ture. A herd for the purpose of producing calves? 

Mr. Cartson. I sell feeders in the fall each year. 

Senator Ture. In other words, how many cows have you got ? 

Mr. Cartson. About 20. 

Senator Tuyr. And that has been the usual number ? 

Mr. Caruson. Yes. 

Senator Torr. You do not have any dairy cattle at all? 

Mr. Cartson. We milk enough for our own use. 

Senator Tyr. Any hogs? 

Mr. Cartson. No. . 

Senator Ture. Poultry ? 

Mr. Cartson. A few. 

Senator Torr. What are your crops? . 

Mr. Cartson. Wheat and oats and flax and barley. q 

Senator Tyr. You have had some awfully good years, you have : 
had some excellent crops in this area at times? 4 

Mr. Cartson. At times; yes. f 
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Senator Tuyr. Yes. You have had—in fact, your past 10-year 
average has been better than the previous 20 years, and you have been 
farming since 1943? How many children do you have? 

Mr. Cartson. Five. 

Senator Tyr. Five children. 

Have you had any misfortune like hail ? 

Mr. Cartson. Yes. 

Senator Ture. You must have had. 

Mr. Cartson. About 3 years of that. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Do youcarry hail insurance ? 

Mr. Carson. Some, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Because something had to be there; otherwise you 
are an awfully poor farmer. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Scnorrren, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this gentle- 
man one question. 

What would you consider up in this area and your area to be an 
economical unit, as a farm, that you would need to exist on, a good 
average farmer; how many acres? 

Mr. Cartson. About 640 to 800, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
what I have. 

Senator Scrrorpret. Thank you. 

I brought that out in the record because these conditions vary from 
area to area, and this committee is going to cover practically the entire 
United States. These things will be helpful to us. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Hofstrand. Give your name in full and 
your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD HOFSTRAND, BENSON COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, LEEDS, N. DAK. 


Mr. Horsrranp. Senator Ellender, Senators, my name is Harold 
Hofstrand, and I live on a livestock and grain farm at Leeds, N. 
Dak., about 100 miles west of here. 

I am interested in—east of here. I guess I am not the only one who 
got mixed up here today. 

I am interested in the agricultural future of our State of North 
Dakota and the Nation as a whole as it affects myself and my family, 
and that is primarily the reason why I am here today. I am not par- 
ticularly representing anyone. 

W heat is the backbone of farming operations up in our territory; 
it is the backbone of my farming operations, I know, as well as the 
vast majority of the farmers here in North Dakota, and in the sur- 
rounding States. 

I welcome this opportunity to present some of the views to you 
folks. 

I understand from the discussions this morning and the accounts 
of some of the other hearings that you have had, that you have many 
different views, which is only natural. 

I certainly do not envy your position as lawmakers to try to make 
a law for agriculture that fits all the farmers in the United States 
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when we have got three major farm organizations that cannot seem 
to agree very well on what they want. 

Political parties are opposed on what should be done, and go 
forth. So I sometimes think it is a marvel we get along as well as 
we have 

I did not realize that there had been so much interest in this quality 
wheat program as has been evidenced here this morning, and at the 
risk of being a little repetitious on some things that have already 
been said, I would like to elaborate a little on that part of it if I 
could. 

Primarily, I think that one of the solutions to this wheat problem, 
and the wheat problem is a big one on account of our large surplus, 
could be helped in some respects by incorporating quality recogni- 
tion into the support program. 

I am quite firm in my belief that a support program is essential to 
our farm economy, especially on storable commodities. 

Now, with the quality support program, the first thing, of course, 
which was done as the fact is recognized that wheat has various uses. 
Wheat is not just wheat and that, consequently, it goes into different 
trade channels and has different values. 

Now, wheat falls into those different classifications because of a 
variety of things. 

For instance, the soil and climate will have a tremendous effect on 
it, on the quality as well as the varieties; and, peculiarly enough, 
wheat of suitable millage quality for flour and similar purposes is 
usually produced in areas where conditions are such that the costs 
of production are fairly high, as compared with areas where they 
produce some of this inferior quality wheat that has not too much 

value for millage, some of those areas are able to produce wheat is 
much larger volume on a per-acre basis as compared with, for in- 
stance, wheat in the State of North Dakota. 

Now, if you are going to make a support program effective, a 
program that is based on quality recognition, it would seem to me 
that you will have to have a considerable spread in your price-support 
levels between the quality wheats and the higher quality wheat. 

I do not think you would solve a surplus situation by leaving the 
inferior wheat price where it is set at today, and then jacking the 
price up still higher on the high quality wheat. 

Of course, we would appreci iate that here in this area, but you 
have the situation on high supports on inferior types of wheat, of 
farmers growing that in many instances, sometimes in their own 
State, I am sorry to say, where it has not any ultimate goal other 
than the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The farmers will frankly admit that. They say, “I grow this. I 
know I cannot get my money back on the market, so the support price 
is high; why not grow it,” and they do. 

Now, you take in an area where primarily feed wheat is grown, 
and they have a support price on it, it would seem to me the ultimate 
use of that wheat would be feeding i in that area or feeding on that 
farm, but if he is a shrewd operator and a good livestock feeder, he 
will take this wheat that he a grown that should have been used 


for feed, and take a Government loan on it, and turn around and buy 
some of these feed grains like oats, barley, and corn that has been 
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mentioned previously today, the market it disastrously low, and he 
buys that and puts his wheat under Government loan. 

The CratrMman. Would you mind a question ? 

Mr. Horsrranp. Go ahead. 

The Cuatrman. Do you believe that wheat, whether it is grown for 
feed, as you suggest, and some is, should be priced at a higher rate, 
that. is, supported at a higher rate, say, than for corn or for a any other 
feed commodity ? 

Mr. Horsrranp. Well, if its ultimate purpose is feed, I say-—— 

The Cuarrman. That is what you stated. 

Mr. Horsrranp. I see no reason why it should not be priced along 
the same scale. 

For instance, we have a wheat grown in this State, not much of it 
any more, because it rusts so badly, red durum, which had no value 
whatsoever except for feed, and yet it has a tremendously high sup- 
port price on it, and yet I think today pound for pound you could 
probably buy 3 or 4 pounds of oats for what you could get for 1 pound 
of this red durum under loan. 

The Cuatrman. What prompted my question was the statement, 
as I understood it, that some farmers grew wheat for feed, and in a 
case like that—— 

Mr. Horsrranp. Well, primarily in some areas—now, I am not too 
familiar with agr iculture in some of our eastern States, but I do have 
some friends there, and some relatives, and I know that they did at 
one time grow quite a little wheat for feed purposes. 

The CuHatrMaAn. But they are not protected as you are. You see, 
they are out of the Wheat Belt. They are not protected. 

Mr. Horstranp. Yes; but there are still—I am not talking definitely 
on feed wheats. They are, as I explained—as you well know, you can 
have an inferior milling wheat. It does not necessarily have to be 
classed as feed wheat right here in our own community, right here 
in the State of North Dakota. There are certain varieties that can- 
not be classed as milling wheat. It should be wheat feed. 

The Cuamman. Would you advocate that reasonable price supports 
be provided for wheat that you would consider strictly for human 
consumption by way of flour and macaroni and things like that? 

Mr. Horstranp. That is right. 

The CuHatrrMan. Would you put a premium on that in contrast to 
other wheats that may be used for other purposes, such as feed? 

Mr. Horsrranp. Yes; I do not know whether you mean by that a 
premium above present support prices. 

The CuHarrman. It matters not what it is. What I am talking 
about is a better price. Let us put it this way: a better support price. 

Mr. Horstranp. That is what I am getting at. That is right, sir. 
If there is quality recognition in our support program to the extent 
that you can get areas raising wheat and sticking | definitely to the 
production of high-quality w heat, and then in the event that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, for instance, does have to take it over, 
as it has in many instances, and as it has in many cases in North Dakota, 
they will maintain the identity of that wheat once they get it in their 
hands. And once we have an exportable commodity in our foreign 
markets, it will help the export trade. 

If they do not maintain the identity of it, and if we have various 
kinds of wheat going into the same bins, and the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation gets it all mixed up, we have an undesirable milling 
product to export, so far the the Government is concerned. And it is 
my understanding that that has hurt our export trade considerably. 

The CHarrman. That applies not only to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation but I understand the grain trade likes to mix them up 
a little bit, too. 

Mr. Horsrranp. I understand they have done it. 

The CuairmMan. To take a low grade and make a high grade. 

Mr. Horsrranp. Thatisright. [use this as an example. 

This summer I had some custom combines down in Brighton, Kans., 
just to give you an example of what is happening in some instances, 
and how the millers feel about quality in wheat. I think probably one 
of your committee members knows where that is. It is probably some 
of the best wheat country in the country, in the United States. They 
raise good quality wheat there. Yet one morning a representative of 
one of the mills, I believe it was a Wichita milling firm, drove into 
the field looking for the owner. He was interested in contracting 
wheat. While I have heard of cattle buyers coming out in North 
Dakota buying steers and cattle from the ranchers, this was the first 
time I ran across an instance of wheat millers buying wheat out on 
the farm directly. 

So I talked to him a while. He said it was difficult for them to get 
a high standard quality wheat for milling purposes right out of that 
good wheat State of Kansas, for the simpie reason that there were 
too many farmers raising varieties which were not acceptable milling 
quality because of the increased yield. And yet they were able to 
return per bushel price the same amount as good quality wheats. 

He said he had to canvass quite an area in order to find wheat that 
was suitable for his purpose. He had 100 samples or more in the 
back end of his car. That to me was a pretty good indication that 
there must be something done along this wheat quality proposition 
some place along the line, when a mill in as good a wheat State as 
Kansas is has to go out and go from farm to farm to get the wheats 
that they want. 

He does not want it mixed in the elevator because of the low-quality 
wheat going in with it. 

Senator Scuorpre.. If the gentleman would permit an observation 
for the benefit of the members of this committee, what the young man 
is saying there is absolutely correct. It is a source of more than ordi- 
nary embarrassment to the great agricultural State of Kansas that 
some of the varieties of wheat that have come on the market, some 
allegedly on the basis of rust resistant and better stalk structure, 
eliminating lodging in the wheat but producing greater yields and 
even greater weight more readily than the hard type of wheat that 
was good quality, pretty good gh protein, and was wanted by the 
millers—it is unfortunate that in many sections of my State, which is 
a great producing State, we have produced for bushelage rather than 
for quality. But there is a genuine feeling, as expressed through the 
Wheat Improvement Association of my State, recognizing this one 
fact, that we should have a premium on producing, in that great 
wheat State, wheat that is acceptable to the milling trade. 

And I regret to say, Milt, and some of you fellows up in this end 
of the United States, we have lost a \ot of our good markets to you up 
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here and to my sister State of Nebraska, north of Kansas. We have to 
correct that. oo ; 

I therefore am against some of the criticisms of my friends. T am 
a westerner in Kansas and know something about wheat. They have 
criticized some of us for advocating the practical approach to this 
thing; namely, that I do think our Government is going to pay tax 
moneys out in taking this wheat over. If it does, it should put a 
premium on the good milling type of wheat that is used for food. 
| Applause. | ; : 

The Cuarrman. I wish to say that there is a bill pending before 
Congress now which I myself have introduced, and it is my under- 
standing that you, Senator Schoeppel, joined with me in that. 

Senator Scnorrren. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The bill is now pending and it is my hope that 
we can enact that into law. Heretofore the administrator of our 
programs, the Secretary of Agriculture, could, as L understand, under 
the law, have provided substantial payments for good wheat, but for 
some reason it was never done. Since it has not, until this year, 
it is my belief it ought to be written in the law and make it obligatory 
on the Secretary, even though the Secretary is attempting to do this 
now. We are to pay premiums on wheat to be used for human con- 
sumption, we ought to grow the best quality possible. 

We also have a bill before us in regard to mixing of wheat, where a 
lot of men in the trade buy 2 or 3 qualities of wheat—No. 3, No. 2, 
and No. 1—and end up in making it all No.1. They manage it some 
way. 

What would be your suggestion as to how to stop it? 

Mr. Horsrranp. I may be wrong on these figures. 

The CuHatrman. You may be, but you get the point I am driving at. 

Mr. Horstrranp. Yes, I do. What I was going to say is this: I think 
No. 1 export wheat is allowed to have something in the neighborhood 
of 10 percent or better admixture in it. If you are going to export 
wheat to a foreign country and expect them to become a good cus- 
tomer, and you allow 10 percent admixture in that wheat, I do not 
think you can expect them to come back when they can go across the 
border, up into Canada, and get it from them. I do not know what 
their export regulations are. I know that they raise wonderful wheat 
up there and it is high quality. 

One answer might be on export wheat, instead of letting it out of 
the country as No. 1 export or No. 2 export, whatever they call it, with 
10-percent admixture, if you would lower that to a reasonable figure 
of 4 percent or some such figure, I think that would help. 

The Cuarrman. We held hearings in Galveston, I think last year, 
and we were told that some of these grain operators could take a little 
bit of No. 3 and No. 2 and some No. 1 and make it all No. 1. 

Mr. Horstrranp. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I had in mind when I said that they 
added Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

I stated a while ago that my good friend, Andy Schoeppel, from 
Kansas, was on the bill providing for support price for good wheat. 
I am also glad to say that your own good Senator Milton Young is also 

on that bill. [Applause. } 

Are there any hirther questions ? 
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Senator Scnorrren. I would like to make another observation. This 
young man here has touched on a very important point, on the export- 
able type of wheat that we send overseas. I want you people out here 
in the audience to know that your good Senator Milton Young carried 
on some investigations that were most revealing as to what was hap- 
pening to some of our export marketable wheat. 

I understand we are only about 50 or 75 miles from the Canadian 
border. We found that the Canadians were putting a premium on 
high-grade or high-quality wheat in meeting specifications on foreign 
shipments, as against what we were shipping out of this country 
through some greedy exporters. Their quality was excellent, some- 
times perfect, whereas ours was inferior. And we got a black eye. 
It affected our attempts to get into those foreign markets under 480, 
which law I think every man at this table joined in, and which I think 
is a most important step forward. 

You, young man, have put your finger on a very important thing. 
In this Regs? for markets today for our surpluses, especially on 
wheat, we are going to have to meet specifications that these foreign 
buyers a these foreign users of wheat say that they want. The ex- 
porters are not griping on the specifications, but against what some 
of our competitors are doing, namely, keeping the grades high and the 
qui lity spec ifications up to par. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Nygren. 

Senator Youne. I want to say to my good friend that we are getting 
some poor quality wheat in here, too. Unless our system of price 
supports is changed, farmers will be producing more and more low- 
quality wheat. 

Could I ask at this time permission to insert in the record a state- 
ment by Mr. N. E. Richter, of Sykeston, N. Dak., one from Mr. R. E. 
Harrison, of Edmunds, N. Dak., and a telegram from Mayor Herschel 
Lashkowitz, of Fargo, N. Dak. And Iw ant to express ny apprecia- 
tion for the telegram of my colleague, Senator Langer. Both of us 
think identically alike on agricultural matters. I am sorry that he 
could not be here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to limit my questions today very much. 
As you know, I have been asking many in other States. I think I 
know, or I should know, pretty much what North Dakotans are think- 
ing, and I want to leave as much time as I possibly can for the other 
members of the committee to ask questions. 

The Cuarrman. Those statements and the telegram will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Syxkeston, N. Dak., October 4, 1955. 
Hon. Senator M. Youne, 
Washington, D. C. 


HonorasLe SeNAatoR YounG: Am writing this letter to you because you have 
important and serious problems to consider on the Agriculture Committee. As 
we are farmers, I and my family are also interested in the work you perform. 
Now as the farm situation is serious and the committee is to have a meeting 
at Minot, N. Dak., October 28 to hear the farmers’ pleas, I hereby submit my 
personal suggestions, which I hope you and the committee can consider at this 
meeting. Now I believe the small farmers should have special consideration. 
He can’t have any further acreage cuts, the farmer with 320 acres is already 
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cut to the bone. I myself have a 480-acre farm, have never raised over 240 
acres of small grain, balance have for pasture and hay—corn and summer fallow. 

I would say if cross compliance were to be put in effect and would probably 
be cut to 200 acres, would be a bare existence; that is to say to pay for repairs 
and operating expenses and keep our family of seven children—a decent living. 
In cases like this I believe there is no room for further cuts; am allowed 98 
acres wheat this coming year, if there must be acreage cuts, that should be 
done where there is room for further cuts, like a farmer has 1,000 acres in crop. 
He will never need that much for a living, and the smaller farmer needs as much 
to live on as the big farmer and no one can merely take the living away from 
anyone. 

So I believe when the acreage gets down to a certain point there should be 
no further cuts; so I would like to see the Senate Agriculture Committee set the 
minimum number of acres for the Secretary of Agriculture to follow for the 
small families, and I also read, you have considered or will consider 50 acres 
durum wheat over the regular number of acres set; this is I believe a very sane 
judgment in behalf of the smaller grain farmer. 

Hoping you can work this out with great success, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
N. E. RicHTer, 

P. S.—Will also try to be in Minot the 28th if possible. 


Farao, N. DAK., October 27, 1955. 
Hon. MILTon R. Youne, 
United States Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Minot, N. Dak. 

DeAaR SENATOR YOUNG: Please convey this message to Senate committee. As 
citizen of a great farm State, I am deeply distressed by alarming decline in 
farm income. The present farm policy must be changed at once if we are to 
avoid economic disaster. Ninety percent parity is absolutely essential to the 
people of North Dakota and therefore, I urge its immediate restoration into law. 
Kind regards. 

HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ. 


EpMuN»ps, N. Dak., October 12, 1955. 
Senator MILTon R. Youna, 
LaMoure, N. Dak. 


Dear SENATOR: I have been given the task of seeing to it that the attached 
recommendations are brought to the attention of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee when hearings are held in Minot on October 28. 

Since you are a member of this Committee, would you please present them 
for me? 

Very truly yours, 
R. EB. Harrison. 


ipMuNDS, N. Dax., October 3, 1955. 


At the October 3, 1955, meeting of the Hdmunds Farmers Union local, a three- 
member committee, Ralph Ehlers, Dave McCleery, and Charles Hopewell, pre- 
sented their recommendations for legislation essential to agriculture. 

After considerable discussion the following 10 recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted. 

1. We believe that we must have 100 percent of partiy on all farm products 
for us to operate profitably under the present economy. 

2. We believe that Hard Spring Wheat should have a premium loan value. 

38. We must have maximum production and maximum consumption of our 
farm products. 

4. We believe that the soil-conservation program should be controlled by the 
Federal Government and managed by farmers. 

5. We believe in democratically elected ASC farmer committeemen at all 
levels. 

6. We believe that natural resources should be more equitably used by more 
people. 

7. We oppose leasing for cropping or pasturing of Government game refuges. 
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8. We believe that REA should have first option on power output of all Govern- 
ment-built dams. 
9. We believe that FHA should be expanded to help young people to get a start 
in farming. 
10. We oppose, as an unfair tax, all Federal taxes on farm-used fuels. 
R. E. Harrison, Chairman, 


Senator Ture. I would like to comment briefly on the remarks of 
Harold Hofstrand because they were so pertinent to the question 
of what we in the United States need to concern ourselves with, that is, 
the quality of grain that will be exported. 

I had a sample of soybeans sent me from Germany, showing the 
foreign matter. They were poor grade, cracked kernels, et cetera, 
which would indicate that Germany would never come back to the 
United States for an order of soybeans, if importers could find them 
elsewhere. And for that reason at the time that we held the hearing 
at Galveston—Senator Young, and also Senator Ellender and I were 
there—we had evidence given to us under oath of how they tried to 
plug the ship when the inspector’s back was turned. They would run 
some off-grade into the mixing bin, in order to get rid of some foul 
wheat or wheat of inferior quality, in order to get it off and out of 
their warehouse. 

Of course, when it hit a foreign country it created a black eye 
against the American producer. So we have had some testimony here 
that has brought out some very important facts. I can assure you— 
and I can certainly speak for the other members of this committee— 
that we are going into it as we have in the past. 

There are prosecutions under way now by the United States Attor- 
ney General of those who were in violation of the grain regulations 
now existing. So we are going to continue to get after the violators 
where they might be in the trade of grain exportation. It has been 
pointed up here that the quality of grain should be premium in order 
to encourage additional foreign demand and increase our exports, 

The Cuamman. May I say to my good friend from Minnesota, I 
have just returned from g trip abroad, and because of this poor quality 
wheat that we are sending abroad, we have to give ours away, and 
Canada sells theirs. 

Senator Hottanp. May I make one comment in the record? TI call 
attention to the fact that the pool by which the Canadian support 
is made possible comes largely out of the pockets of the wheat growers 
themselves. It may make a difference as to the soundness of the 
program as to who finances it. Maybe we have a lesson there that we 
ought to look at in this whole consideration. 

Senator Younae. I would like to insert one more statement in the 
record, a statement by State Senator Ernest C. Livingston, of Route 3, 
Minot, N. Dak. 

The Cuatrman. The statement will be received for the record. 

(The prepared statement of Ernest C. Livingston is as follows :) 

Noting that this hearing has for its specific purpose, improvement of farm 
program, I shall try to offer suggestions rather than criticism. 

Before getting into the bushels and acres problems, might it not be well to 
consider if and how a farm program might be set up with features of perma- 
nency that would lessen the buffeting of political elections every 2 years? 
Political parties and the officeseekers alined with them as well as farm pressure 
groups, see to it that a great issue is raised concerning the plight of farmers, 
seeming more concerned sometimes than the farmers themselves. 
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It would appear that if farming were in such difficult straits, there would be 
signs of distress such as land for rent, land for sale cheap, slow implement 
sales, ete. On the other hand, in this area of Dakota, farmland is at its highest 
value, it is difficult to find land for rent, implement and automobile sales are 
good, farm building and modernization are brisk, and many city residents having 
good jobs in the city compete with farmers for land to operate. Not many are 
quitting farming hereabouts unless for reasons of health or retirement. 

Since the area raises several of the cash crops under subsidy, such as wheat, 
flax, rye, and barley, those farmers operating about a section or more of land 
realize a good income at present if a yield is had. It does appear that rye, at 
least, should be higher in the market place, and if the grain is in demand, 
perhaps adjustment of the loan figure is necessary, The smaller operator 
(1, 2, or 3 quarters) is likely to have a weak wheat history, since he has had 
to grow forage crops for livestock in past years and with-often as little as 
twenty-some acres of wheat allotted per quarter, income potential is not great. 
His livestock products are not subsidy borne, and he pretty much takes the 
price current at the time he is ready to sell. Perhaps the 1-quarter farmer 
should have his computed wheat acres raised by 30 percent, the 2-quarter by 
20 percent, and the 3-quarter by 10 percent. 

I am sure everyone in this area agrees that overall uniform price support 
for all wheats is not feasible, but a price based on the milling market demand 
for the various wheats seems desirable. Wheat unattractive to the processing 
industry should be cut in loan value if even supported at all, but politics being 
what it is, congressional support of such action from States producing such 
wheats might be difficult to muster. The support at 90 percent or near 90 
percent parity on a rigid basis seems not to have solved problems of surplus. 
On the contrary, the stimulation of a high price has encouraged production of 
wheat where once orchards, oatfields, marginal virgin ground tame-hay fields 
and desert areas, were in existence before. In the corn areas corn has been 
raised as a cash crop instead of being fed, and land ordinarily devoted to other 
uses has been put to corn. 

Although the marketing quota system of wheat control looks attractive, with- 
out some restraint there would be too much wheat produced and stored on farms, 
with subsequent pressure on the Government to buy at prices as high as the 
wheat lobby could manage. 

The two-price system has several features to recommend it, and since it is 
said that one-half of the world’s population is starved, the American farmer 
might be as well off to produce more wheat even though some would go for less 
price on the world market. 

The soil fertility bank plan has merit, although a compulsory uniform com- 
pliance might be a necessary feature to make it workable. 

Although defensible in many ways, the various programs by which American 
capital, machinery, and know-how have been dissipated in foreign lands to bring 
about production of foods, have cut down opportunities for export. The practice 
should be critically reviewed. 

The various plans for taking land out of production might be workable if only 
that land is taken out of production in the various States which has been put 
into wheat growing as a consequence of high wheat prices, made high at least in 
part by high rigid supports. This period would go back approximately to 1948. 

It is interesting to note that since 1951 the acres growing for export have 
dropped 25 million acres and acres growing feed for horses and mules have 
dropped 6 million acres, the total being about the amount of acreage cut for 
the basic crops. Mechanical power has further affected agricultural production 
in that it needs no year-around care, thus allowing operator to live off the land, 
with probably no livestock of any kind, only cash crops being raised. 

I believe some study might be given the idea of Farm Commodity Price Com- 
mission with broad authority to set prices somewhat as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does in transportation rates, without acquisition of commodi- 
ties by the Government, or making of loans on them. 

However, all sources seem to agree that the farmer’s individual income has 
gone down while the city man’s income has gone up, so it is commendable on the 
part of the members of the Senate Agricultural Committee of the United States 
Congress that they are trying to find the solution at the grassroots. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity of presenting this brief to your 
committee. 
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STATEMENT OF HELGE E. NYGREN, PRESIDENT, MORTON COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION, FLASHER, N. DAK. 


_Mr. Nyoren. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Helge 
N ygren. I am a farmer and I am appearing in behalf of the Morton 
County Farmers Union as their spokesman. 


I would like to have the statement that I have here inserted into 
the record, and then present my talk. 

The Cuarrman, Your statement will be placed in the record as 
though you had read it. If you want to highlight it, do so. 

(The prepared statement of Helge Nygren, Flasher, N. Dak., is as 
follows :) 


3 My name is Helge Nygren, Flasher, N. Dak., and as president of the Morton 
County Farmers Union I am appearing in its behalf. And now I would like to 
talk about the family farmer. Who is the family farmer, what has he done, and 
what is he doing? If we don’t know, let us check the records. Who were the 
men that fought the battles in the early wars in the history of our United States? 
Who were the men that helped write our Bill of Rights and Constitution? All 
of the great things that we have and hold so dear, they were made possible by 
our forefathers, and who were they? With, but a few exceptions, family farmers. 
1 am sure if we want to be honest, we must all admit that the family farm is 
the American way of life; this, I am sure, everyone knows. Still nearly every 
paper today has articles telling us that we must do something to do away with 
the inefficiency in agriculture and by that statement we all know that they mean 
the family farmer, and in the same article they holler about the burdensome sur- 
pluses. Let us check this for one moment. Does it make good sense to say 
to a man you are inefficient, but still you produce too much? Would you agree 
with me that statements like this are only made by people that do not know 
what they are talking about? I suppose that they talk about inefficiencies and 
in that way try to make us believe that our family farmer type of agriculture 
is too costly. If it is true that we are so concerned about cost, let us look at 
some of the other things that we do and allow to be done. For example, we say 
nothing of the cost when we take a young man and put him in the Armed Forces, 
and I have seen figures what it costs to train a jet pilot in the Air Force; this 
cost is about $25,000 or more; what for, to make a killer out of him? If someone 
would have the nerve to ask for, say, 10 percent of that amount to be used for 
the training of this same young man to make a good farmer and citizen out 
of him, then they would cry’ to high heaven about the out-of-reason waste of 
money. 

Why do we allow people to fish, hunt, play games, go to movies, and all the 
other things they do, even to play golf, all of this; how much does it contribute 
to our national income? If this is not the most economical way, why is it al- 
lowed? Simple, I think, it is our way of life. Are we willing to do away with 
our American family farmer because of this cry of efficiency? If we do, we must 
be willing to do away with not only the family farmer but also with the small 
towns and all small business, all our country schools and churches, and all 
social and civie functions in our rural and urban areas, and in its place what 
would we have? Who wants corporation farming if you have to be the hired man 
in this factory in the field? I am sure no one except the one that wants to domi- 
nate and exploit humans and soil. This must not happen; the price is too 
high and we must face this fact that we have people today in Government as 
well as in other walks of life that are more concerned about the exploiter than 
they are about the welfare of this Nation and the world, because while the ex- 
ploiter has had a free hand the family farmer has had little or no protection, or is 
it that the exploiters and oligopoly has gained control to the extent that these 
men in responsible positions no longer dare to do what is fair and just? And 
while we are on this subject of what is fair and just, what is fair about 90 percent 
of parity? To be fair it must be 100 percent of parity; how can everyone divide 
fair play and justice on a 90-percent basis or on a sliding scale? To me it is 
right or wrong, fair or unfair, there is no sliding seale in fair play. If I am 
wrong in this respect, then the Bible must be wrong, because if you take the time 
to search for the truth in this of all books, you will find no mention of percentages 
or sliding scale in justice, it is either just or unjust, there is no middle way. 
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And now a little on production control. On my farm our cash crop is beef 
and wheat. To me it looks quite simple; we know how much wheat and beef 
we need in this Nation and the world. If I was informed as to how many bushels 
of wheat and pounds of beef I could sell in a given year, I surely could govern 
myself to that extent. On wheat I should know at least 2 years in advance and 
on beef about 4 years in advance. 

If we then had a world surplus so it would be necessary to reduce production 
for a year or 2 or 5, why should I alone as a food producer be charged with 
the responsibility to keep this land in a productive and ready status so that all 
the people would have assurance that they would have an abundance of food 
and fiber when they want it. Therefore, I say if it is for welfare of the people 
in the world it must be the responsibility of the people of the world and I believe 
that the cost of insurance should be paid by those that benefit from it. How 
do we handle this problem of reduced production? Justice and fair play must 
be used, not percentages and sliding-scale methods. First of all, if a farmer 
does not produce more than what he needs for parity income for his family, he 
should not be cut, but the larger factory in the field-type operator should be 
reduced by a graduated reduction, this would not cause a hardship on his family. 
If it is fair to have a graduated income tax then this is equally as fair, and I 
believe that the graduated income tax is one, if not the only thing that has 
kept us from being an oligopoly-dominated nation. We live by bushels and 
pounds, not by acres; therefore, let us control bushels and pounds and forget 
about acres. It would be more simple and less expensive. I could go on with 
this for weeks and months, but why, when it is so simple if we only do what we 
know is right, fair, and just? People should and must know that just because 
they own and have paid for a piece of land and even if they hold a clear title, 
they cannot and must not be allowed to exploit this soil to the extent that they 
ruin it. A landowner, I believe, is charged with the stewardship of that land 
as long as he is owner; he must keep it in such condition that it is able to produce 
in abundance for his children and his children’s children, then only is he fit to be 
a landowner, but his responsibility is not his alone but the responsibility of all 
the people. Now, therefore, if we believe in fair play and in free and happy 
people and if this is part of the American way of life, then we must have laws 
and enforcement of such laws that will preserve and keep it this way, and in 
closing in behalf of the Morton County Farmers Union we have approved of and 
highly recommend the statements of National Farmers Union concerning de- 
sirable improvements in existing farm-price-support programs before Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry as presented on June 7, 1955. 

Mr. Nyeren. Thank you. We have heard a part of the discussion 
here this morning about the inefficiency in agriculture and about some 
efficiency in agriculture, but this grading and so on has also been dis- 
cussed. I think that I would like to take what time I have to discuss 
a little broader scope than that. 

If we could get the premium prices on wheat here in the Northwest 
I do not believe that it is the whole answer to the farm problem. I 
think that we are going to have to do something as a whole, if we are 
going to accomplish anything. Maybe it would fix us up to a certam 
degree, but what would it do to the other fellow ? 

I believe firmly that we are going to have to work on a farm program 
that is going to include all segments of agriculture if we are going 
to preserve this man. 

I am very happy that I am one of them. I think one of the most, 
probably the most important man in America today is the family-type 
farmer. A lot of great things in this country have been done by that 
particular fellow. 

I think it is something that we must have, if we are going to have 
a nation like ours continue. I do not think that we can afford, in 
the name of efficiency, to get rid of the American-type farmer at. all, 
because if we do, I think that we have sufficient evidence in particular 
areas of the country, not so much in North Dakota, but I have seen 
them in other States, where they have done away with that type of 
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aman. You lose your small towns, you lose your churches and your 
schools, and your civic and community activities. All of those are 
certainly important in American life. 

I have visited one part of California. I want to bring this to your 
attention, just as an example. I felt sick when I left there. This 
was at Stockton, Calif. 

I went into the commercial—well, you might say into the factory 
field operations in the reclaimed lowlands, west of Stockton, where 
they raise white asparagus. There were no farm homes there, no 
farm families. There were buses that took the migratory workers 
out in the morning, hauled them back in the evening. 

I do not know if all of them were there by choice, or maybe there 
were a few that were there by choice. I am sure that was not the 
type of life that they wanted to live. 

[I believe they have a right to a better deal than that. They had 
to use somebody else’s schools and churches. All of those things that 
are near and dear to us. 

I think that is the thing that we have to protect. I believe we have 
to have a support program. It is something that the people cannot 
do for themselves. That is the way it appears to me. We have 
to have controls. We have to protect ourselves in other walks of 
life. 

I think it is just as reasonable to have it in agriculture, both in 
production controls, and I think that this has got to be based on the 
need of the American family, rather than on a piece of land. I do 
not think you can harness it to a piece of land. I do not think that 
is important. I think it must be harnessed to the need of people, 
so that they can survive. 

The Cuarrman. How would you do that? That is what we want 
to know. We agree with what you say. We want to protect the 
family farm all we can. The question is how will you do it? You 
give us your ideas on that. 

Mr. Nyeren. First of all, rather than an acreage allotment, let us 
get it closer to the things that we use, bushels and pounds, et cetera, 
wherever it is applicable. 

I understand in probably some areas that cannot be done. And on 
certain commodities it cannot be done. However, on this allotment 
deal that is handed to the family and their needs, I think it should be 
based on that, rather than on the large operations or the small opera- 
tions, and a percentage thereof. I think we should have a minimum 
guaranty at least so that he can produce so much under a protected 
ice. 

The Cuatrman. We have had that testimony before. Have you 
anything else to add ? 

Mr. Nyeren. Only this possibly, giving this allocation to the farmer 
rather than to the land when he is pushed off one piece of wretched 
land and onto the other. The quota would follow him rather than 
stopping here with this piece of land. It should be taken away from 
that, so that it is not gobbled up by some land corporation or some in- 
dividual who wants to build up and squeeze out people. I think the 
trend in our State is that. 

We have lost some 3,600, probably between 3,600 and 4,000 farmers 
in the last year. That trend is growing. It is accelerating. I do not 
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believe that we can allow it. I believe something has to be done to 
stop those things, or we are not going to have a free people. 

The CuamMan. Suppose a man had an allotment of, say, X acres 
to plant in wheat and he sells his farm. What would happen then? 
He would buy a farm somewhere else, he would want to move some- 
where else. Would you want him to take that acreage with him? 

Mr. Nyeren. Yes, a goal; why not? 

The Cuatmrman. I am asking you. You have given us something 
new. That is the first time I think it has been brought before us. 
Instead of giving the acreage to the farm you want to give it to the 
individual. 

Mr. Nyeren. At least enough to guarantee him a reasonable stand- 
ard of living. He must have that chance, otherwise he cannot sur- 
vive. 

Senator Hottanp. When we were working on farm legislation last 
in the Senate we had before us a national officer of the organization 
which you represent, the National Farmers Union. I asked him the 
question as to whether or not it was an objective of his organization 
to better divide and distribute the lands of the Nation, the productive 
lands, and to better distribute the product of those lands. And he an- 
swered it was. I am asking you the same question. Is that in your 
opinion the objective of your organization ? 

Mr. Nyaren. I believe not only for Morton County Farmers Union 
but for the welfare of the Nation as a whole, if we want to be free 
people, and if we believe in the family-type operation, it is a must. 

Senator Hotnanp. In other words, you believe in a better distribu- 
tion of lands and a better distribution of the products of the soil than 
that which is now taking place ? 

Mr. Nyeren. I do, definitely, for a number of reasons. One of 
them is this: In the factory-type operation in the field I think there has 
been more soil erosion and probably more depleted land because they 
are there for the sole purpose of getting what they can out of the 
soil as a profit. I think you can carry that down to as small a place 
as probably your lot in the town. You take better care of that— 
a will take better care of that than they do a quarter section of 
land. I think that is something that farmers also have to realize. If 
they do not, I think Congress and the Government must help them 
to do that. 

We do not, merely because we hold the title to this land, own 
it to the extent that we can do whatever we see fit to do with it, 
to ruin it, and so forth. I think we are only stewards of that land. 
We must take care of it so it will continue to produce in abundance 
for our future generations. 

Senator Hottanp. We must distribute it so that each farm family 
will have enough to produce what you regard as a minimum value 
for the farm-family support ? 

Mr. Nycren. That is right, so that they have an equal standard 
of living with other people i in other walks of life. I believe they are 
entitled to that. 

Senator Hotianp. I notice in your written statement which I have 
scanned with interest you speak of the fact that the present system 
is creating what you state is an oligopoly. Will you define that for 
the record ? 
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Mr. NyoGren. Well, I understand the word means—it is not—it is 
merely, you might say, a cooperative of monopolies. They work 
together for the common good of the monopolies. That is what I 
understand the word “oligopoly” to mean. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, you mean for us to understand 
that the present support price, and the present system of production 
in agriculture, is working toward that end? 

Mr. Nyoren. It has, so long as it is on a percentage basis. The 
bigger you are, the faster you grow. 

Senator Hottanp. We have Tied some witnesses who have testified 
from time to time before this committee to the effect that they believe 
the program you are suggesting now puts a handicap on initiative, 
on skill, and on aggressiveness, ambition, and puts a premium on 
inefficiency and lack of aggressiveness. 

Mr. Nycren. I would disagree with that. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Nyeren. I think that most of it—we cannot charge it all to 
aggressiveness, efficiency, and so on. I think a lot of it is greed and 
monopoly control. We have seen that work even in North Dakota. 
You get a guy down, he is pushed off the land; it is picked up for 
whatever price the man who surrounds it wants to pay for it. An- 
other fellow cannot come in there. There is no competition. There 
are no schools, churches, no nothing. How are you going to raise 
a family, educate your kids? So he buys it at his own price. There 
is no real competition there. For that reason it has got to be 
Government. 

Senator Hotianp. For that reason you support 100-percent sup- 
port price on all farm production, limiting it, however, to the amount 
that you think is necessary for the family-type farm operation 

Mr. Nyoren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask you one question. I am 
wondering if you want to leave the record stand as you made it. 
Do you believe steps should be taken to prevent the concentration 
of land in the hands of a few or do you believe in the redistribution 
of the land? 

Mr. Nyaren. I believe this: It is not necessary as yet to take any 
drastic measures, but I believe there should be*a start made toward 
redistributing the land wherever it is necessary. And I think these 
people that have to work on these factories in the field should be 
consulted to that extent. If it is their wish to have a boss, to tell 
them when they must come and go, if that is the kind of a life they 
want, let those have it, but those that object, and want a place of their 
own, they should have a right and a chance to buy one. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. William Martin, of Chaffee, N. Dak. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. MARTIN, PRESIDENT, CASS COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION, CHAFFEE, N. DAK. 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, my name is William 
H. Martin of Chaffee, N. Dak. I am the county chairman of the 
Cass County Farmers Union and a director of the Farmers Union 
Central Exchange in St. Paul, Minn. I want to thank you for the 


time allowed me at this hearing. 
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I was born and raised on a farm and have been farming on my 
own for the past 31 years. I have a diversified farm of 640 acres. 
In behalf of the farmers in Cass County, I want to say that we are 
badly in need of higher prices on what our farms produce, on our 
farm commodities—not merely 90 percent of parity, but full, or 100 
percent parity. 

I would like to quote some figures which I obtained from our county 
ASC office. In 1952 in Cass County 284,890 acres of wheat were 
seeded. In 1955 we were allowed only 198,318 acres, which is a cut 
of 31 percent or 88,572 acres less. This alone has affected our income. 
Does it seem right to cut down on this life-giving food when every 
night over half the people in the world go to bed hungry? I am 
sure this is right as I have had, and still have, sons in different parts 
of the world where these hunger-stricken people live. 

Lalso have interesting figures from the Cass County CCC loan office. 
The difference in 1 year we find is that they have made 440 more loans 
in 1955 than in 1954. Also 93,205 more bushels were put under the 
loan than in 1955, but our farmers in Cass County received $141,712 
less for this. I went to one of our leading farmers’ co-op elevators 
and made a comparison of the cash market or free market as some 
prefer to call it. This is what I found for the month of October 
in 1952 and 1955 for the following grains: Wheat was down from 
$2.21 to $2.11 or a 3.1 percent decrease; barley was down from $1.48 
to $0.84 and a half, or a 43 percent decrease; oats was down from $0.75 
and a half to $0.42 and a half, or a 43.7 percent decrease; and flax was 
down from $3.79 to $2.81 or a 29.6 percent decrease. By averaging 
these chief grains together we have found we are receiving 29.8 percent 
less for our grain than in 1952 at the market place. 

One year ago we were told that if we would feed our grains to hogs 
we would receive 100 percent parity for them; so we did that. First 
we bred our gilts that were worth 19 to 20 cents per pound. Today 
we have our crop going on the market from 13 to 14 cents per pound 
at our market place, West Fargo, and the price is still going down. 
So we were fooled on that deal. 

We have been told to divert our farmland to legumes and grasses. 
Here’s what happened. We paid 50 cents a pound for alfalfa seed 
to put into the ground 2 years ago. Today as we harvest our alfalfa 
the cash market or free market is for the small sum of 18 cents per 
pound. 

Now we are at a loss to know what to raise in order to receive our 
fair share of the Nation’s income. Needless to say, our costs have 
continued to go up. Farm machinery and repairs in the last 2 months 
have risen from 7 to 8 percent at a local point in our county. So it is 
with rubber, and we have from 60 to 100 tires on a farm. Costs have 
gone up on about every item we have to buy. 

In conclusion, I would like to say also that I am a director of 
several local supply cooperatives in Cass County. I find that many 
farmers are not able to pay their bills, especially the younger farmers 
with little or no cash reserve. They are being forced to quit farming. 
If you don’t stop this sliding-scale program, it will continue to take 
farmer after farmer as their reserves are used up. We want a support 
price on all commodities. We mean full parity—90 to 100 percent— 
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at the market place. If this is not done soon, we will have a county 
as well as a Nation deprived of the family-type farms. 

Thank you again. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpnrey. I merely want, while we have this gentleman 
with us, that is, Mr. Martin, merely w ant to make note for the record 
of a fact which was alluded to, or referred to, in your prepared state- 
ment, one which has come before us repeatedly, one of the charges 
that has been made before this committee, about the so-called cost- 
price squeeze, as being the really major factor, that production ex- 
penses have gone up considerably, while the price of the commodities 
that are sold is going down, and there is ever more difficulty. 

On the second charge, that the production expense is primarily the 
result of labor costs, that charge has been made. 

I got in touch with the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
and had them relay a message through my office. That is why I 
went out to the telephone. I just want to include the following 
information. 

The Joint Committee Economic Report, its most recent report, 
shows that production expenses in 1954, the first two quarters—this 
is agricultural production expenses—are the same as 1955. The third 
quarter it is sightly down. 

The September 1955, issue of the Survey of Current Business of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the current issue, contains 
the following facts: Parity ratio stood at July 1954, at 88. This is 
national. Parity ratio stood, July 1955, at 84. Machinery and equip- 
ment about the same, in terms of cost, between those 2 years. This 
is up to July. 

There has been a 5-percent increase in hourly gross earnings of 
workers in manufacturing establishments in July 1954, through ‘July 
1955—a 5-percent increase. 

The October 19th Securities and Exchange Commission gives out 
the following: That corporation profits were up 31 percent, after 
taxes over 1954 for the top 500 corporations and up 20 percent for all 
corporations. 

L have had a number of witnesses bring to our attention—you did 
not do this, sir—that the crux of the real problem here were the labor 
costs. The issue of the Survey, the September issue, the Survey of 
Current Business of the United States Department of Commerce, 
reports that machinery and equipment in 1954-55 were about the 
same, but your parity ratio went down 4. 

May I say that I think before this day is out you are going to have 
an announcement from the Department of Agriculture pointing out 
that the parity ratio is down even more. They have been preparing 
this for the week. It has gone down. And at the same time we wit- 
ness what I call this middleman, processor, profiteer, profit going up 
and up and up. It seems to me that somewhere along the line there 
ought to be a growing concern, a deep concern, about this. 

I have noticed of late, however, that the finger is being pointed at 


the workingman as if he were responsible. Now I let the figures speak 
for themselves. Those Government official statistics show that people 
in manufacturing plants had a 5-percent increase in gross earnings. 
That includes overtime, a 5-percent increase in a year. In all corpo- 
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rations it was 20 percent in net profits, and as of October 19, corporate 
profits of the top 500 corporations were 31 percent over 1954, and 1954 
was up over 1953. That was up 31 percent net, not gross. 

Maybe that will tell you a little bit about your cost-price squeeze. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Senator Tuy. Before Mr. Martin gets off the platform, I just want 
to comment. 

Mr. Martin, you have alluded to the fact that the general philosphy 
or recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture was to divert to 
pork. I wanted to be on a and also to say to you and all of 
our friends out here, that I advised the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson, in February of 1954, not to encourage a shift to pork or 
expansion in pork production because it was inevitable since we had 
an abundance of feed, that it is going to be put somewhere. It was 
headed for the pork-feed market. We have got it right today. 

The CuamrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Kenner. 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN KENNER, BENSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
LEEDS, N. DAK. 


Mr. Kenner. Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators of _ Senate 
Agriculture Committee, my name is Alvin Kenner, of Leeds, N. Dak., 
in Benson County, and I have been farming there for 18 years. 

What I have learned about farming and farm problems I have 
not learned in school but through experience, and most of all, through 
watching other farmers in my own community and State, as well as 
in some southern States such as Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

I have done considerable harvesting with my combines, that is, 
custom combining during the past 11 years. 

Before outlining how many farmers are operating today under the 
present program, T would like to tell you about some of the things I 
believe in. 

I believe in a loan and support program. 

I believe in encouraging farm storage instead of —— storage. 

I believe in raising a good milling quality wheat. If the farmers 
of the Wheat Belt would raise better milling ouiality wheat the result 
would be twofold: (1) There would be increased home consumption ; 
and (2) there should be greater foreign demand. 

In this time of sur plus, I believe we are missing the boat by not con- 
serving our precious soil through the seeding of grass on a large part 
of our land. Where does the future of this country lie if it isn’t in the 
productivity of our soil? We owe this to the future generations of 
our great country. 

I believe our agricultural colleges and experiment stations are doing 
a wonderful job on what funds we give them to operate. I think we 
should give hen a lot more. 

I have told you some of the things I believe in, now I would like to 
tell you about my own seeding operations this past year. Believe me, 
I am not proud of it. 

Due to the heavy infestation of rust in our area in 1953-54, [had | 
about a 214-bushel average on durum wheat for those 2 years. I 
wanted to continue to farm and figured my best bet was to find some 
varieties more tolerant to our race 15—B rust. So I went to Spink 
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County, in South Dakota, where I had harvested, and bought 450 
bushels of Spinkota hard wheat, a wheat known to be a good yielder 
and more tolerant to 15—B, but also considered a poor milling wheat. 

For my durum acreage, a friend of mine and I went to Canada and 
bought a carload of Golden Ball durum. This, too, is considered more 
tolerant to our rust, and not a recommended variety. Yes, in 1954, 
I decided to try a feed barley that would outyield the malting variety 
I had been raising by 10 bushel per acre. This, however, backfired; a 
new disease hit, and my results were that I got about 10 bushels less 
than my malting variety. 

I have used myself as an example; however, I am not the only one 
making these changes. I know men in other States that have been 
doing this for several years, and they say, “Why not?” We have the 
same support price for poor milling wheat as we do for good. 

I hope that some day a sound workable program comes about, where 
I, as a farmer, can raise on my land the kind of quality grain and acre- 
age that I see fit to meet the conditions of soil and weather, such as 
consecutive years of rust, hail, drought, and so forth. That, to me, 
would sound like part of a sound farm program. 

When we voted on the wheat referendum in June, this year, it car- 
ried here by a tremendous vote. Actually, we had no choice. 

We were not voting for the type of program we wanted, but, rather, 
for the lesser of two unsatisfactory alternatives. What we would have 
voted for, if it would have been on the ballot, would be a type of pro- 
gram offering support prices which recognize the milling quality of 
wheat. 

In other words, we would like to produce for the market, and not for 
storage. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you support any percent parity, or the 
flexible parity on wheat, just putting out of consideration for the 
moment the quality, which I happen to agree with you on. 

Mr. Kenner. I think it would be a big improvement if the quality 
could be entered into our présent program, as a starter. 

Senator Humpnrey. Where would you want to establish that price- 
support level for quality wheat ? 

Mr. Kenner. Well, it would depend, it would hinge on the rest of 
the program. I do not think we can go out here and let everybody 
raise any amount of grain and support it at a big price, a price that 
would show a big profit, or anything like that. But if it got down— 
I think that the farmer is entitled to his share of his dollar, and if it 
were a program where it was based on the home consumption of the 
milling quality wheat, I think we are entitled to 100 percent on that, 
but it gets right back to the whole program itself. I am not in favor 
of 100-percent rigid program. 

Senator Humpurey. But you are on quality wheat, on the premium 
grades, on the quality wheat, the milling wheat; right? 

_ Mr. Kenner. If the program is set up otherwise to meet that. 

Senator Humpurey. The other wheat would be used for feed; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Kenner. Well, whatever use they find. 

Senator Humpurey. It isa feed grain, is it not? 

Mr. Kenner. If the price is satisfactory for feed for them, O. K. 
If the market, at the world market, or whatever we have, would offer 
more, fine and dandy. 
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Senator Humpurey. Would you want to support a program for 
feed grains, to keep some balance in these feed prices ? 

Mr. Kenner. Yes, I think we should have a support price for feed 
grains, something as a cushion to stop us from any disaster in a 
short period of time. 

I told you in the beginning, I made one statement, I believe in the 
loan and support program. 

Senator Humpnrey. I understand. 

The question that has been brought up here a number of times, and 
I may say that your recitation of your experiences I think is very 
helpful to the committee—I think, as you have pointed out, it is some- 
thing that has gone on not with just you, but with thousands of 
producers. 

Mr. Kenner. That is true. 

Senator Humenrey. The point I wanted to get to you was, if you 
have lower prices on feed grains, which has been brought out before 
this committee, do you feel that this has an effect of increasing live- 
stock production ? 

Mr. Kenner. Well, Senator Humphrey, I did not come prepared 
to try to start a new program, or anything, but I felt that I had an 
important story there that would point out, and maybe you would 
benefit by improving the program through what is happening with 
the present program. 

Senator Humpnrey. I appreciate that. I think you have been very 
helpful. 

Do you believe in strict acreage controls? 

Mr. Kenner. I think that I answered that in my last paragraph. 
If you want to read it, go ahead. 

Senator Humpnrey. I asked you the question. You can give me 
your own expression here. Do you believe in strict acreage controls, 
like the use of diverted acres, to see that they are not planted to any 
crop that can be harvested ? 

Mr. Kenner. Under this prone setup, we have to have that. 

Senator Humpnurey. Under a price-support program ? 

Mr. Kenner. Under this present setup, we have to have that. 

Senator Humpnurey. What do you mean by the present setup ? 

Mr. Kenner. The present program. 

Senator Humpurey. Let us say you had 90 percent parity program, 
would you be in favor of that on corn, for example, and wheat? 
Would you then want diverted acreage controls? 

Mr. Kenner. If we could work out a two-price system, which has 
been in the fire a lot, that, to me, has looked like a possible program. 
I have felt that I do like to operate my own farm the way I want to, 
because I figure that I live with that ground; I watch it; in fact, I 
keep a history on my land. I can tell you 10 years ago what I seeded 
on a particular quarter, and if it had wild oats on it, and everything. 

For that reason, I figure that I am more qualified to raise on that 
land in any one particular year just what I see best fitted. And maybe 
this coming year I will see that, or feel that I could raise a lot of 
durum wheat of good quality. It would be my hope and desire then 
to be able to put it in that particular year. 

Of course, along with that, naturally, you would have to have a 
marketing setup where you could only sell so much of that. 
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Senator Humpnrey. That is what I wanted—bushelage controls, 
in other words, a bushelage control, a marketing certificate ? 

Mr. Kenner. Well, it is possible. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kenner, you are very observing, and I know that you have made 
a very thorough study of all of these questions, and the reason why. 

[ want to ask you specifically about your views, what they are, as 
to whether the price factor would bring about a reduction in the 
overall production of our crops. You would agree, I believe, that we 
have a surplus of wheat, and that we are thre: atened with a trouble- 
some surplus in feed grains, such as oats and barley, and that we are 
pretty well supplied with corn. 

[f this continues, and if we continue with favorable crops, do you 
think that price would be a factor in reducing surpluses, or that it 
would have any material effect in reducing crop production ? 

Mr. Kenner. We are faced with a big problem. That is the prob- 
lem of surplus, and that is why some of these programs that ordi- 
arily would work, if they were started when we did not have that 
surplus, would work out fine, but with this surplus it is a tough 
situation. 

Maybe if we had been able to have this quality recognized in our 
present program back in about 1948, or even before that, I think we 
would find ourselves in a different position today. 

Senator Tuyr. With what we are faced today, if we reduced the 
supports, would that bring about a reduction in the total overall 
crop production of our Nation? 

Mr. Kenner. I do not know. 

Senator Turr. Would you hazard or venture a guess on the ques- 
tion? We are faced with two things here. Either we permit the 
flexible to go into effect and that, of course, lowers the supports, or 
we find some type of a new farm program to put into effect. That 
is the only reason why I am from home today. 

I love you people out here, and we had a splendid reception last 
evening, but I think that I would be just as happy at home. All of 
us would like to be home rather than to be spending a day here and 
then flying part of the night and settling for another conference the 
next day, as we have been all week. 

What we are endeavoring to do is to find out what we can write 
into a legislative bill that would give us a sound farm program, so 
that the farmer’s economic condition is not down here at a low level 
at the same time that the Nation’s economy as a whole is up here, in 
this high strata, with every other segment except agriculture enjoying 
prosper ity. 

So, the question that we are confronted with is this: 

We know that oats have been flexed down. We know that barley 
has been flexed down. We know that dairy products were flexed a 
year and a half ago, or somewhere near a year and a half ago, and 
we know that wheat could be flexed down under the existing laws. 

Therefore, I am trying to learn from you, because you are ‘obviously 
an intelligent witness and a very observant individual—therefore, I 
would like to know specifically from you whether you think that by 

reducing these supports and thereby permitting the commodity to drop 
to a lower price level, whether that is going to bring about a reduction 
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in the overall crop production in the United States, so that ultimately 
the commodity will not be in surplus, and that with the high pur- 
chasing power existing in this Nation’s economy we could expect the 
price to go back up to a fair and a just level, which would ultimately 
place the agricultural economy on a par with the other segments of 
our Nation’s economy. 

I just want to make sure that I knew, being impressed by you as 
a witness, what you were thinking on the flexible phase of our farm 
program. 

Mr. Kenner. The only way I think I can answer that would be 
this way: We built up these surpluses. We were asked, as farmers, 
to do that under an emergency program. 

Senator Tuyr. I would agree with you. There is no disputing 
that. 

Mr. Kenner. We qualified as farmers, and we went along on that 
part of it, and our program was not written—at least, it was not 
managed the way it should have been. 

Senator Ture. That is yesterday. You and I are confronted with 
tomorrow. We have to write a law that will deal with tomorrow’s 
problems. 

Mr. Kenner. That is right. 

Senator THyrr. What would you advocate? 

Mr. Kenner. I would say, due to that fact, that we have upheld all 
our things that we were asked to do. I think we should be given a 
little recognition in this time of surplus, until our Government and 
we people can figure out a way to get rid of our surplus, and find a 
market and change the program. 

Senator Ture. I think you are coming right into that general 
thought, or atmosphere of thought, that would say that the farmer 
met every request that his Government made, and he did a good job. 
Now, until we work ourselves out of the present problem, he should 
have a floor to protect himself against a ruinous drop in the commodity 
prices. 

May I ask you another question. I do not think you and I disagree 
on that point. The other question is: If we take the hardship road of 
bringing about crop reduction, who will it affect first, if you take the 
hardship road? The hardship road is, of course, a lowering of the 
prices—that is the hardship road, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kenner. It will affect every one of us farmers. 

Senator Ture. I know who can suffer the effects. 

Is it not true that a man who was privileged to operate through the 
inflationary years of war, or was pretty well established so that he did 
not buy some high-priced land after it became inflated in its price—if 
he has not too heavy an obligation, he can, ordinarily, ride out a few 
bad years in price relations, can he not? 

Mr. Kenner. That is right. 

Senator Taye. Therefore, you are no doubt very well situated and 
could ride it out. You probably have operated well, and you have 
operated in a sort of commercial way with your combine. 

In your neighborhood do you have any young men who probably 
served in World War II or in the Korean conflict, who went into 
farming and bought in after the inflation had taken effect, so to speak, 
in farm machinery, and who had a big financial burden in their first 
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year of operation, including the feed for their livestock, if they were 
livestock farmers—you have some like that in your neighborhood, do 
you not? 

Mr. Kenner. I think we all have. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

What would be most apt to happen to him when the prices dropped ? 

Mr. Kenner. The same thing that will happen to all of us. 

Senator Turn. Yes, I know, ‘but you could weather it, but he would 
be forced to sell out, would he not? 

Mr. Kenner. I do not know if I could weather it. 

Senator Ture. I mean, if his credit were shut off, he would have 
to sell, would he not? 

Mr. Kenner. Certainly. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

That is what I fear in the so-called flexible philosophy of the farm 
program. So long as your surpluses hang as a threat over the national 
market, you are going to endanger the welfare of the individual who 
has not the credit. He is the one who is forced to let his farm be sold 
at a sacrifice sale. Therefore, at the end, you have put out of business 
that young couple, who might have been the ones you would like to 
have kept in your neighbor hood to continue to be the family operator. 

That is what I think I understood in your thinking, as you pro- 
ceeded to give your views on this family question. I think I under- 
stood that to be your thinking. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Hotzianp. There is one phase of the witness’ testimony on 
which I was not clear. 

I think Senator Humphrey endeavored to bring it out. I am not 
sure that he was satisfied with the reply. 

What we are interested in knowing is whether you are in favor of 
cross-compliance. Cross-compliance would require, if there is a re- 
duction in acreage for wheat, that you could not put that same acreage 
into production “of other crops that are also price-supported. That 
is a brief description of it: 

Do you or do you not favor the requirement of cross-compliance ? 

Mr. Kenner. Well, I feel that in our area here we have to raise 
something besides just wheat. We raise barley and flax on some of 
our other acreage. 


Is that what you mean ? 
Senator Hotianp. I think you understand the question. The ques- 


tion may be a tough one, because it presents a tough alternative, but 
suppose your acreage of wheat is cut down by the allotment, so that you 
have 30, 40 acres that you customarily have produced wheat on, that 
is cut off, so far as wheat production. is concerned, by the allotment, 
and suppose that at the same time barley, rye, flax, oats, perhaps other 
small grains that I do not think of, are all supported. 

Would it be your view that you should be left free to put that 
displaced acreage into the production of those other crops that you 
can produce on your land, even though they are price supported ? 

Mr. Kenner. Yes. 

Senator Horzanp. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much. 

I again want to apologize for running overtime. When I came here 
this morning I was handed a list with only 17 witnesses. I was very 
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delighted about that. Later on I was handed 1 with an additional 94. 
That means that this morning we heard only nine witnesses. And 
now we have 73 for this afternoon. It goes without saying that we 
would have to sit here until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, if we were 
to hear everybody. 

May I urge all witneses who were here this morning and have heard 
the testimony to read over their st: atements, and if what they propose 
is the same as has already been given, simplify your statement. If 
you have any new thoughts, we will be glad to hear them. 

So with that, we will stand in recess until 1: 30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m. of the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committe will please come to order. 

The next witness is Mr. Gunther Harmes. Is he present? 

Is Mr. Vensel present ? 

Will Mr. Mikkelson come to the stage? Will Dr. Glenn C. Holm 
come up and be ready ? 

If Mr. Gunther Harmes comes in, please have him come to the stage 
also. 

All right. Will you give your name in full for the record? 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND VENSEL, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
RENVILLE COUNTY FARMERS UNION, CARPIO, N. DAK. 


Mr. Vensev. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Raymond Vensel, a farmer in Renville County. 

I own and operate a farm about 40 miles west of this city. 

I am appearing here today before this committee at the request of 
the Renville County Farmers Union. 

Certainly we today, the farmers of America, are faced with a prob- 
lem that is not new to us. 

I am not going to spend a lot of time going into background because 
I am sure you gentlemen are aware of the story, and undoubtedly 
know more about that than I do. 

However, I feel that during the past 2 years, and principally now, 
as a result of the flexible price-support program instituted by our 
Government, we are faced with a problem of maintaining rural 
America as a way of life. 

Now, certainly putting forth any program which will—which could 
be construed as the overall answer, | am not attempting to do that. 

I think we are concerned basically, as I said before, with maintain- 
ing a way of life. By that I mean this: That the flexible price-support 
program is going to, and at the present time is, squeezing the small 
operator off from his farm. 

His land will be taken over by an adjoining operator, a larger oper- 
ator, because he will be able to buy out the small farmer. 

Now, certainly the people who are being hurt at the present time the 
most are principally younger farmers, and many of them veterans who 
gave many years of their lives to their country during World War 
IT and during the Korean war. 
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Now, certainly those are the people who are going to help maintain 
a sound farm economy in this Nation, and to provide food for children 
growing up and for future generations by proper conservation of the 
soil. 

Certainly under this flexible price-support program wherein small 
units will disappear, we will be building up a landed aristocracy such 
as has been the case in several countries in Europe, in Asia, and in 
various other parts of the world; and certainly we do not want that 
to happen here. 

Certainly we can remember the Homestead Act which was passed 
and brought that to the attention of the American people and pre- 
vented here in America a landed ar istoc racy from coming to pass. 

Certainly the “general motorizing” of American agriculture i is not 
the way to maintain a way of life in America. 

I would like to recommend to this committee—it has been recom- 
mended before today—however, there are certain reasons why I make 
this recommendation, and I will bring these recommendations out as 
I £0 on. 

I recommend that a price floor be established on all farm commodi- 
ties, on all farm commodities, at 100 percent of parity, and my reason 
for saying this, very frankly, is the fact that I believe it will stop the 
shift in production from nonsupported crops to supported com- 
modities. 

Certainly by supporting all commodities, the man who is geo- 
graphically, best geographically, situated to raise cattle would raise 
cattle; the man best suited to raise celery will raise celery. 

I feel it would tend to level out production and, at the same time, 
provide an adequate diet for the American people, and at a cost that 
they can well afford to buy this food. 

By supporting all commodities, it would help to bring about a more 
sound economical farm unit. You would not have farmers simply rais- 
ing grain. They would be encouraged to also raise livestock, which 
goes for better soil conservation. 

It would bring about a better crop rotation program on every indi- 
vidual farm which, surely, is in the interest of better soil conservation. 

Senator Tarr. Would you mind a question at that point? Would 
it be permissible for a question at that point ? 

Mr. Venset. Certainly. 

The Cnarrman. Proceed, Senator. 

Senator Toyz. What would you do with the present acreage, were 
you planning to curtail that ? 

Mr. Venseu. I was coming to that, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Ture. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Venset. On the basis of supporting farm commodities at 100 
percent of parity, I would recommend certainly that this floor be set 
at a price of somewhere between $20,000 and $30,000 per farm unit. 

The Cuatrrman. What size farm have you now? 

Mr. Venset. What size farm do I have? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vensex. I operate a farm about 3,000 acres, Senator. 

The Carman. Three thousand acres? 

Mr. Vensev. Three thousand acres; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you call that a family-sized farm? 
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Mr. Vensev. I would think under the conditions that it is; yes. It 
is primarily 50 percent livestock and 50 percent grain, and it takes a 
lot of acres to produce livestock. 

The Cuarrman. What would you consider the average size of the 
farms here to be in North Dakota 

Mr. Vensex. Well, the averge farm here, I think, according to the 
latest figures, runs around right close to 600 acres. 

The Cuarrman. Yours is five times that much, and you call yourself 
a family-sized farm ? 

Mr. Venset. Yes; I feel that it is. 

I do employ a certain amount of additional help during the summer 
months, but even a man with a section of land, raising livestock, will 
employ additional help. 

The Cuairman. How long have you been farming these 3,000 acres? 

Mr. Venset. I have been farming this since I was released from the 
Army in 1946. 

The Cmarrman. 1946. 

Would you mind telling us without mentioning the figure how many 
times have you exceeded $20,000 gross on your 3,000 acres since 1947 ? 

Mr. Venset. How many times? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Venset. I think that 3 times during that period that my gross 
income on the farm was right at $25,000. 

The Cuarmman. Three times. 

Mr. Vensev. Three times from 1947. 

The Cuarrman. And the rest of them were under $20,000 ? 

Mr. Venset. Yes; it was under $20,000 at times. 

The Cuairman. Proceed. 

Senator Ture. How many head of livestock have you ? 

Mr. Vensex. I maintain a herd of 150 head of Hereford cows, plus 
the livestock. 

Senator Ture. How far are you from the western border of your 
State ? 

Mr. Venset. Approximately 150 miles. 

Senator Tuyr. What is the general condition of that land? Are 
you in the Badlands? 

Mr. Venset. No; I have some very sound, good black farm land, 
plus hilly land, running along the Mouse River, which flows through 
Minot here. 

Senator Ture. How much land do you normally till or plow? 

Mr. Vensex. About 1,800 acres. 

Senator Ture. Eighteen hundred acres. What is your principal 
crop ? 

Mr. Venseu. My principal crop consists of approximately 400 acres 
of wheat, 400 acres of flax, a hundred acres of oats, probably a hun- 
dred acres of corn, 300 acres of alfalfa. 

Senator Toyz. What is your average yield per acre of your wheat ? 

Mr. VENnsEL. Since 1946, sir? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. That isthe only history that you have, sir. 

Mr. Vensex. I would suppose that the average since 1946 would 
run at 12 to 14 bushels. 

Senator Tyr. Then your corn would average what ? 

Mr. Vensex. We do not harvest the corn here, Senator. We—— 

Senator Ture. It isa feed proposition ? 
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Mr. Venset. It isa silage, it is a feed proposition. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you say in terms of silage, that you put it 
up for silage ? ; 

Mr. Venset. No, I have not been doing that; I have been turning 
cattle into the cornfields. 

Senator Ture. In other words, it is an ear crop, and about the time 
it is matured you turn the cattle in there for the purpose of feeding 
it off ? 

Mr. Vensev. That is right; during the winter ; that is right. 

Senator Tuyr. What will your alfalfa yield be per acre? I am 
curious to know the productive capacity of that much land in relation 
toa family farm. That is what I am trying to establish here. 

Mr. Vensex. The alfalfa here, on the average, will yield about 14%4 
tons per acre under favorable conditions. 

Senator Ture. One and a half; and you have 300 acres? 

Mr. Venseu. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And you consider that a family farm? Boy, I am 
a back-lot operator. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Vensex. There are lots of farms 

The CuarrmMan. You can readily see that is our difficulty when we 
come here to you folks and you say 3,000 acres is family-sized farms, 
and we have gotten evidence this morning that five or six hundred 
acres constitute a family farm, and that is why we keep getting into 
a lot of difficulties to establish a formula in order to meet the situation 
you are talking about now. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion—I would like to make this observation and then ask a question. 

Is not the point of the income limitations the one that establishes 
what you call family-sized farms? Surely we know that in grazing 
cattle, in some areas of the country it takes many more acres of ground 
for a head of cattle than it does in more productive and lush areas 
cf the United States; that when you establish this income limitation 
for price protection, you have at least placed some limits or some 
definition upon a family-sized operation. 

In other words, what you are saying is that the Government shall 
assume an obligation only up to $20,000 maximum. 

Mr. Vensex. That was the point that I mentioned, Senator; yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. I have introduced a bill that has 2 maximums, 
99 percent of parity up to the first $25,000, and 75 percent of parity 
for the next $25,000. 

Now, the purpose of that particular bill was this: That the abuses 
in the price-support program have primarily been where, at least 
insofar as the public is concerned, they read in the paper of some 
operator getting a check for $375,000 for the storage of wheat, they do 
not like that, and I do not blame them for not liking it. 

But I think most people are not at all unhappy when they see a 
farmer has received, let us say, $3,000 as a loan upon his wheat or 
$4,000 or $2,000—that seems to make some sense because that pre- 
serves the basic institution of the farm. 

My bill was designed to see to it that this land grabbing which has 
been going on did not become—did not have a premium put on it by 
a price-support program and, very frankly, sir, if you had a 6,000- 
acre farm the bill that I propose, under that, you would only get 90 
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percent of parity on your grains, the basic commodities, and feed 
grains, up to a maximum gross product of everything you produced 
on that farm, up to $2 5,000; that is all that you could possibly put 
under loan to the Government. 

Now, this is not unusual because, after all, even under the Farmers’ 
Home Administration there are limits on the amount of loans that 
you can get. There are limits under the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration as to the loan that you can get, and I think there ought to be 
limits on the amount of loans that a farmer can get for price supports. 

I do not know of any better way to restrict the accumulation of 
land, and may I say, just in cone ‘lusion on this, you know our Govern- 
ment is telling everybody else in the world that they should have 
family farms. 

Our Government has an official policy in which we are putting mil- 
lions of dollars, and sometimes causing great upset and great turmoil 
in the Near East, in Indochina, in Japan, in the Philippines, wherever 
we go—our Government has a policy that says to any big landowner, 
“Divide it up; cut it up. We have got to have small land parcels 
here for family farms.” 

Now, is it not interesting that we tell the whole world they are sup- 
posed to have family farms, and then we have a program at home that 
encourages—I will not say corporate farms—I will just say private 
collectivist farms, sort of Russianizing American agriculture; isn’t 
that about what happens? [ Applause. | 

Mr. Venset. Well, certainly, I certainly concur, Senator Hum- 
phrey, in what you have just said, and I followed w ith ver y close inter- 
est the introduction of your bill down there, and certainly do endorse 
it 100 percent. 

Senator Humpnreyr. I want to say I do not know whether the figures 
are right in that bill, but I do know there has got to be a cutoff some 
place as to the obligation of our Government on price supports. 

Mr. Vensex. That is right. 

Senator Humrnrey. And I feel that—and, may I say further if 
a big operator is as efficient as he says he is, then he does not need 
the same kind of price-support protection that somebody else does. 

If he wants to live and breathe in the atmosphere of unadulterated 
free enterprise, let him do it. But I think if you want to preserve a 
farm area that is owned by the individual operator, the family unit, 
operating the farm with maybe 1 or 2 hired men at a maximum, in 
most instances, you are going to have to have an income limitation 
in terms not of how much he can earn—do not misunderstand me, he 
can earn $10 million if he wants to; I am not against that. 

But I do not think the United States Government has an obligation 
to are his earning that amount of money. 

I do think the Government of the United States has at least a 
rsponsibility to see to it that if there is a loan program, if there is a 
support program, an income-support program, that that support pro- 
gram not be over, let us say, $25,000 or that—I am not saying that is 
an ironclad figure. Some people say $10,000, some people say $35,000, 
but I have not heard of anybody saying over $35,000. 

I think somewhere in between $10,000 and $ $35,000. Maybe $20,000 - 
is the maximum obligation that the Gover nment of the United States 
ought to take on for any farm operator in terms of crop loans and 
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storage and all the other things that go with the price-protection pro- 
gram. That has been my feeling. 
_ I wonder if that is yours ? 

Mr. Venset. Very definitely, Senator Humphrey. 

I was going to bring out further in my testimony here why I placed 
that limitation on there, and I think that you have done that for me. 

I would like to say that along with this figure of limitation as re- 
gards the Government being obliged to support the price of farm 
products, at, say, from $20,000 to $30,000, whatever figure may be 
arrived at, that beyond that I would certainly recommend full pro- 
duction of all agricultural commodities. 

I feel the curtailment of the production of food is not in keeping 
with our Christian principles. After all, our Government is founded 
on Christian ideals and principles and certainly as long as people in 
the world are hungry we have an obligation not to curtail the produc- 
tion of food but try to use food for what it is intended, mainly, to sus- 
tain life. 

Now, certainly the so-called rigid price supports in the past, I feel 
that they were effective. I feel that it did the job for which it was 
intended. Certainly the record speaks for itself. 

From the time of the Steagall amendment up until 1952 and the 
endorsement of the flexible price-support program, farm parity never 
fell below 100 percent of parity. That is a matter of record. 

Farm parity has fallen with the introduction and using the power 
of the Federal Government to lower the income of the American 
farmer. 

Now, certainly it behooves us to approach the problem from that 
angle. 

I would further recommend that a good sound farm program en- 
compass more than simply price supports to farmers. 

I endorse 100 percent the storage program, the loan program, the 
REA program, which has made this country a better place in which 
to live, especially rural America; the RTA program, which is bring- 
ing communication in a modern manner to the farmsteads. 

I certainly endorse public power to be used where private power 
is not available. 

I certainly endorse the school-lunch program. 

I recommend that it be expanded to use more of our surplus products 
which we have. 

Certainly the farm-to-market road program is a very good step for 
rural America. That is all encompassed in the farm program of the 
past. 

Setting up a program of that type certainly will still not take care 
of the financing of this farm program, and I recognize that. 

I think also that it is necessary that we recognize either that we 
maintain price supports based at parity to American agriculture, and 
suppose that it does cost a small amount of money. 

It certainly is far better than to try to rescue the farmer, as hap- 
pened in the early thirties. That cost a lot of money, and certainly a 
little amount of money spent year by year is a good investment. 

A lot has been said about exporting American agricultural products. 
Certainly the Senators are more informed on that subject than my- 
self, but I do know that convertibility of foreign currency is one of 
the big problems. 
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Certainly, is there any reason why we should not accept currency 
of foreign countries if they wish to ‘purchase their food here? Cer- 
tainly we can use their currency to buy strategic articles which they 
have to export, and we cert: ainly are an importing Nation so far as 
str ategic materials are concerned. 

Certainly, the Russians are appealing to the countries of the world 
on the world trade basis because Russia has been accepting currency 
which we would not accept. 

I think that is a matter of record, and certainly along with a farm 
program our Government can go a long ways toward convertibility 
of currency, making it fully exchangeable. 

We find that in Asia. I spent some time there in World War II 
in India and in Burma and in China and certainly there is no greater 
regimentation than mass starvation which we had while we were 
there. 

Certainly those people never had a farm program. Certainly those 
people never had a government which recognized agriculture as a 
basic industry of the world and, as a result, some of those countries 
have fallen into Communist ideology, and more are about to follow; 
and we here in America have the secret weapon to combat the Com- 
munist ideology, and that weapon is food, and I maintain let us use 
it for what it is intended, mainly to sustain life. 

lot of criticism has been thrust at the farm program by various 
opponents saying that people are regimented, they are dictated to. 

Well, certainly in the thirties I witnessed as a young man riding 
freight trains in every State west of the Mississippi River the greatest 
regimentation any nation has ever had, that was the regimentation 
of foreclosure. 

Farm families left the Midwest. I do not think there is any reason 
to go any farther into that. 

I will not take up any more of your time. I wish to thank you for 
the opportunity of appearing. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you very much, sir. 

Has Mr. Harmes come in? If he has, come up to the stage. 

I am glad to note that Congressman Burdick is here. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. MIKKELSON, RAMSEY COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, GARSKE, N. DAK. 


Mr. Mrixxetson. I am George Mikkelson, of Garske, Ramsey 
County; I own and operate an 1,170-acre grain and livestock farm. 
My major cash crop is wheat. 

My statements today represent my personal thinking and that of 
many farmers all over the State with whom I have had contact. My 
testimony will be largely on wheat, but I would like to make two com- 
ments on the overall, with some comments on the overall agricultural 
program. 

I will not read my testimony; I will shorten it as I go along. 

The Cuarrman. Have you anything i in your statement that is new, 
that has not been stated so far? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. To some extent, yes. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would keep your remarks to that please, 
because we have had a lot of people so far who have indulged in all 
sorts of repetition. Please confine yourself to something new. 
64440—56—pt. 319 
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Mr. Mixxetson. The Government has been in agriculture, it is over 
some 25 years now in a large way, and no doubt are going to be there 
for some time to come. 

On the overall picture of agriculture I cannot see where this has 
improved the well-being of agriculture. That is true especially when 
I compare the nonsupported and the supported commodities. Those 
that are supported are in more trouble than those that are nonsup- 
ported. 

Now, I am not opposed to supports, but I want it to work, and 
I am not opposed because other segments are subsidized and agricul- 
ture cannot go the route alone; we will have to have comparable 
protection. 

At the present there are two things that worry me as a farmer: One 
is this cost-price squeeze. Our gross income—I am not complaining 
about it—it stayed up. It is relatively consistent since 1947. 

It is our rising costs and the lowering of our net. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you give me the figures on your gross 
income? My figures reveal different things than yours. 

Mr..MrxKetson. The figures that I have are from—for this year 
they are $34 billion. 

Senator Humpurey. $34 billion for this year? 

Mr. MrxKe.son, Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. What were they last year? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. I do not remember the figures for the intervening 
years. I did not try to remember them. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would just like to have the record at this 
point verify them; it would be very interesting. 

Mr. Mrxxetson. It varied through about a billion dollars from 
year to year, up and down. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did I further understand you to say that 
price-supported items were more than those not price supported ? 

Mr. Mixxetson. That was not my statement. My statement was 
that the price-supported commodities are in trouble, more trouble, 
than the nonsupported ones. 

Senator HumpnHrey. Well now, for example, what do you mean by 
nonsupported ones ? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. Those that are not under 

Senator Humpurey. I mean, for example? 

Mr. MrxKewson. For exemple 

Senator Humpurey. Hogs? 

Mr. Mixxetson. Hogs, beef cattle. 

Senator Humpurey. Hogs are not in trouble now ? 

Mr. Mrxxerson. They are in trouble, yes, but they are not in the 
trouble that wheat is in. 

Senator Humpnurey. In terms of price? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. They are in trouble in terms of price, but they 
do not have a 2- or 3-year surplus hanging over their heads. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, it is rather hard to have any kind of 
perishable commodity on the hoof, but you have—let me read this to 
you—average price decline here from October 1952 to October 15, 
1954, commodities having no price supports were down 25 percent, 
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commodities under flexible supports down 18 percent; commodities 
under 90 percent supports down 3 percent. 

Those facts may not be in terms of decimal points accurately, but 
they are reasonably accurate. 

Mr. Mixketson. I recognize, Senator, that there is a decline in the 
nonsupported as well as the supported agricultural products, but 
they have an entirely different problem from those that have been un- 
der high rigid supports, and have piled up a surplus which we do not 
know what to do with. 

Senator Humpnrey. The main two items under a rigid support that 
you are talking about are wheat, I suppose, and cotton? 

Mr. MixKxetson. Wheat and cotton. 

Senator Humpurey. And you admit to me, would you not, that both 
of those were Government-stimulated crops ¢ 

Mr. Mixxeison. They were. 

Senator Humpnrey. Not by just 90 percent either, but actually en- 
ticing farmers under a patriotic duty to plant and to grow; is that not 
right ¢ 

Mr. Mixketson. They were during the war years, and then they 
were continued under the 90-percent support program. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Mixxetson. Which continued that incentive. 

Senator Humpurey. The 1952 crop requirements resulted in the 
1953 crop; is that no correct? In other words, the marketing plans, 
I mean the production plans for 1953 have to be listed out in 1952? 

Mr. Mixxetson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And the war in Korea was still going on in 
1952? 

Mr. Mixxetson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. And the Government asked for an increase in 
production in 1952 for 1953, did it not? 

Mr. Mixxetson. It did. 

Senator Humpnrey. Didn’t we start to cut down just as soon as the 
war was over on these commodities ? 

Mr. Mixketson. Not appreciably. 

Senator Humpnurey. Well, we put acreage allotments on, did we not, 
in 1954? 

Mr. Mrxxexson. There was no cut in the production. There was 
no cut in the carryover, in the amount that was piling up. 

Senator Humpurey. Did we put acreage allotments in? 

Mr. Mixkerson. We did. 

Senator Humpnrey. And we put them on in 1955? 

Mr. Mixxketson. We did. 

Senator Humpurey. So that an effort was made, was it not, to cut 
production ? 

Mr. Mrixxetson. The effort was made to cut production. 

Senator Humpnrey. And we did cut wheat production, did we not? 

Mr. Mrxxexson. To some extent. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, we have cut it quite a litle bit, have we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Mrxxetson. In the overall, no; I would disagree on that. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Senator Humeurey. I merely want to point out that the crops under 
rigid supports were the ones in which you did have some acreage and 
production controls. 
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Mr. Mixxetson. We did. 

Senator Humpurey. We did have the means of cuting production, 
and we did cut production; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Mixxetson. Toa slight extent we did. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Did we cut production of any of those that were not under 90-per- 
cent supports ¢ 

Mr. Mrixxetson. To my knowledge we did not. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did we increase production ? 

Mr. Mixxerrson. I would say that we did not increase it to any 
greater extent than those that were under supports. 

Senator Humrnurey. Didn’t we? I read into the reeord——— 

Mr. Mixxerson. Not in the overall picture. I do not have the 
hgures. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, price-support levels on oats went down 
22 percent in 3 years from 1952 to 1955, and production went up to 
340 percent. Barley price supports went down 23 percent, and pro- 
duction went up 71 percent. Under price supports, flaxseed went 
down 23 percent and production went up 42 percent. Rye price sup- 
ports went down 17 percent and production went up 75 percent. 

Does it not indicate that those lowered price supports had a way 
of bringing about increased production ? 

Mr. MixKetson. That was not because of the lowered price supports 
in them. That was the diverted acre problem, and I shifted; I could 
not raise wheat, so I shifted to oats or rather to barley and to flax. 
Some farmers shifted to oats. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, I will ask the question, a final question, 
that Senator Young has asked on other occasions. What about during 
the time when we did not have diverted acres like back in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s? We did not have any diverted acres then. 
Did low prices compel a reduction in production ? 

Mr. Mixxerson. No. 

Senator Humpurey. What did low prices do besides reduce income ? 
Didn’t they increase production ? 

Mr. Mixxetson. A tendency. 

Senator Humenrey. Not only a tendency, a fact; is that not right, 
a fact ? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. It will increase to a certain extent, and beyond that 
extent it will not. 

Senator Humenrey. In other words, price does not reduce produc- 
tion; is that not a—let us say until at least you get below 50 percent 
of parity ? 

Mr. Mixkextson. Not alone; price alone will not do it. 

Senator Humpnrey. So the flexible price-support program does not 
reduce production when you have 75 to 90; that does not reduce 
production, does it ? 

Mr. Mr«xerson. No; I do not think it would. 

Senator Humpnrey. It just reduces income; does it not? 

Mr. Mixxerson. Yes. 

Senator Humenrey. That is all I have. 

The CuatrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few 
questions. 

The CratrmMan. Proceed, Senator. 
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Senator Hottanp. When you say that the non-price-supported com- 
modities are not in the serious trouble that the price-supported com- 
modities are, you are simply stating a matter of fact; are you not? 

Mr. Mixxerson. Iam. 

Senator Hotianp. You are speaking of such things as fruits and 
vegetables, wr apper -leaf tobacco, poultry, eggs, livestock, dairies, out- 
side of 7 or 8 States, and of the total production, that is much more 
than half of the dollar production of the Nation, which is not under 
supports of any kind; are you not? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. That is what I am speaking of. 

Senator Horianp. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Carman, All right. 

Senator Humpurey. Aren’t you speaking also of some of those com- 
modities that my colleague, Senator Holland, has asked about, com- 
modities under rigid programs that impose scarcity upon the com- 
modity in order to get price? 

Mr. Mrxxeson. That is true. 

Senator Humenrey. Which is kind of a price protection ? 

Mr. Mixketson, It is self-imposed. 

Senator Humrurey. It is self-imposed, and the consumer pays for 
it; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Mikkenson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Mikke son. | am one of the consumers. 

Senator Humpnrey. So it is not without a Government program; 
it is not without a Government program 4 

Mr. Mixkerson. I would not say that a self-imposed program was 
a Government program. 

Senator Humpurey. This is not self-imposed; that is a Federal 
marketing order, which is a Federal law, and has the power of Federal 
authority; does it not? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. It does. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, on the eggs and poultry, and so forth, 
you would not want to say that a year ago they were in good shape; 
would you? I remember when a pullet—I remember when pullet 
eggs a year ago in Minnesota were 6 cents a dozen. It was hardly 
worth the wear and tear on the pullet. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Mixxerson. That is true. But there is one thing that we must 
recognize, that agricultural production goes up and down. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I just wanted to—— 

Mr. MikKexson. As we reach a period of scarcity and high prices 
we, as farmers are going to get in there. 

The trouble is there are too many of us who get in there, so we 
produce an overabundance, and I operate on this philosophy, if my 
machine dealer is standing—has his lot stocked with equipment for 
sale, I resist paying him the high price for it. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Mikkelson, would you mind a question at that 
point ? 

Senator Honi.anp. I have one question. 

Mr. MikKetson. May I complete my answer to this one? [I resist 
his price and I am not going to buy until I am forced to, and I am 
going to try to bring him down, and I think that the c onsuming public 
right to expect the same thing of agriculture; when things are in high 
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supply that we are not going to hold the prices as high as if they are 
in short supply. 

Senator Hoiitanp. Mr. Mikkelson, the example given to you a 
minute ago of the poultry people and the egg people putting their 
house in order in the short space of a year, ‘from a time when they 
were operating at a deficit to the time w ‘hen they were operating at a 
profit, is a splendid example, is it not, of the way that intelligent 


farmers would like to correct. overproduction and bring about better 
market prices ¢ 


Mr. Mixxexson. It is. 


The Cuairman. I wish they would have done that with hogs. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, on hogs is it not true that 3 years 
ago hogs were a drug on the mar ket, and that the hog producers, with- 
out supports, brought themselves back into a firm market by cutting 
production the next year and then had the good price for a second 
year, and it is only this year when they got just a little too anxious 
for more good prices and ‘brought more hogs into the picture that they 
again went back into the furrow; isn’t. that right ? 

Mr. Mixxexison. That is right. 

May I give you an example of a friend of mine? Last year he raised 
two to three hundred hogs; he made good money. This year he raised 
500 hogs. Well, he is going to take a licking. 

Senator Hottanp. I want to call your attention to another example, 
if 1may. Do you recall what terrible plight the Irish potato industry 
was in and how they brought the whole price- support structure under 
lire by costing the Government half a billion dollars in 3 years? You 
remember that, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Mix Keson. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. And you remember how when the pressure of 
public opinion and the request of the various potato producers them- 
selves brought about the end of that program, that a year later they 
were selling Irish potatoes for a profit? You remember that, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Mixxetson. That is right. 

Senator Hotanp. Isn’t that another example of the way that in- 
telligent American farmers have shown thow they can take care of 
their own problems if given a chance? 

Mr. Mixxetson. It 1s. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Mikkelson, have we too much overall agricul- 
tural production ? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. Yes, we have from the standpoint of a market for 
those goods. 

Senator Tuyer. In other words, our plant is too big for what our 
consuming needs are, and What our export potentials have been. 

Mr. Mixxerson. That is right. 

Senator Ture. How should we go about—that is primarily what 
we are concerned with, and that is why we are out here—how should we 
go about trying to put the plant in ortler as any industrial operation 
or executive goes about putting his plant in order? 

How could we go about putting our farm plant in order? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. Were we to let the law of economics work, put that 
into effect now 

Senator Ture. Just how do you mean the law ? 
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Mr. Mixxetson. Well, wait a minute. Let me finish my state- 
ment—were we to allow the natural economic law to go into effect, it 
would be rough, it would be very rough, and it would take a long 
time. By that I mean the law by which if you cannot produce at a 
cost at which you can sell you go out of business, and I am not advo- 
cating that law, that process. 

But I think that process should, to a limited degree, be allowed to 
operate, because agriculture is a business and it is not a way of life. 

Now, in answer to your question of a substitute deal for this, it 
might be necessary for us, and it might be the proper thing to ‘do, 
to go into an acreage retirement plan of some kind, whether you 
want to call it grassland, soil bank, or whatever it is, frankly it is 
distasteful to me, it is distasteful to my philosophy, because it is a 
negative approach to what man was intended to do. 

But it may be necessary at that time, and I would accept such a plan 
if I could work under the assurance that that plan would be kept 
within limitations as to its payments and so on, and would have the 
assurance that when we no longer needed that plan we could do it, 
we coud release it. 

So that if we got on a stable basis, that we, as farmers, would have to 
recognize the fact that it was part of our responsibility to keep our 
house in order. 

Senator Tuyr. Then, Mr. Mikkelson, you and I do not disagree 
because you have said we have got to get our acreage into control. 
In other words, the number of acres that we harvest has got to be 
under some manageable proportion or production control. So you 
and I do not disagree there. 

Now, the other question is how do we bring it about? Would you 
advise us to enact legislation that would compel cross-compliance ? 
In other words, it does not do the country any good if you reduce 
wheat but divert it to some other kind of a crop that is competitive 
with what is normally produced by some other operator in another 
eee al area of the United States. 

», therefore, would we enact legislation that would lay our acres 
wnael a fixed program; is that the \ way we would approac *h it? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. I do not like controls. 

Senator Ture. I do not, either. 

Mr. Mrxxetson. Wait a minute. I am going to answer the ques- 
tion directly, but I just want to put my thinking out first. 

Senator Tire. Y =. 

Mr. Mrxxetrson. I do not like controls; I do not like price—the 
necessity of price supports. But I recognize the fact that if I am going 
to have price supports I must also have controls, and as long as we 
have price supports in order to keep the house in order, I accept and 
feel that controls should be made to work. They have not to date. 

Senator Ture. You and I agree. 

Now, then, in order that the control feature be put into effect until 
such time as we get the surpluses down to a point where they are no 
longer a burden upon our national markets, as they are today—and it 
is obviously that Sordan which is forcing the market down, since we 
are not in a depression nationally, and we have the highest purchas- 
ing power ever in the history of this Nation as well as record peace- 
time employment—therefore, must we not while we are solving our 
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overall surplus problem, must we not try to maintain an equitable 
price and a just price for the farmers’ produce and commodities ? 

Mr. Mixxerson. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you and I are in agreement. 

Mr. Mixxetson. We are not in—we are in agreement to this extent, 
I do not know what you mean by an equitable price or a just price. 

Now, may I1—— 

Senator Tiryr. I would say equitable and just is when the economic 
conditions of one segment of this Nation are in balance with the 
others. 

We recognize that the professional man and businessmen are in 
fairly good relation economically with one another. The greatest drop 
has been in the agricultural economy. 

Agriculture dropped from what was termed a net income of about 
$17 billion to around $11 billion, and it may go below that. 

Mr. Mixxerson. That is true. 

Senator Tiryr. You dropped from a share of the consumer’s food 
dollar, the farmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar, from 54 cents 
down to, the last I saw, 43 cents, and it might well go below. 

Now, if that is the situation, and it is, does it not follow that if the 
farmer puts his house in order in the amount he produces until that 
surplus is out of the way, is he not justly entitled to some sort of sup- 
port that will assure his prices being somewhere equitable and in bal- 
ance with what the other segments of the Nation’s economy are re- 
cely ing? 

Mr. Mixxerson. He is assured at some support. 

Senator Ture. Then you and I have no difference whatsoever, and 
it might be a hundred percent necessary to get him into balance with 
the other segments of our Nation’s economy ; isn’t that about it? 

You want him there, you would not deny him that ? 

Mr. Mixxetson. I would not deny him that, but I would not go 
so far with you and live with myself and my philosophy that I would 
say that he should be guaranteed a hundred percent until that time. 

[ expect that in an economy, in a national economy, there are ups and 
downs, at least there have been all through history. 

[ do not think we are quite smart enough in government yet to regu- 
late that, but what these ups and downs must be here. 

Senator Tre. The Federal Reserve System does a pretty fair job 
with the money, the monetary situation. 

Mr MrKKEIson. Maybe. | Applause. | 

The CHatrman. Mr. Mihielnen, how long have you been farming? 

Mr. Mixketson, I started farming in 1935. 

The Cuarrman. How many acres do you now have? 

Mr. Mixxerson. I own and operate 1,170 acres, and I rent an addi- 
tional 140, 

The Cuarman. That makes around 1,200 and some odd acres. 

Mr. MrkKetson. Yes; 1,310 acres. 

The CHAmMAN. ¥ ould you consider that a family-sized farm ? 

Mr. Mixxerson. I do not know what a family-sized farm is in 
terms of size. [| Applause. | 

There is—so far as my thinking, if you put it buntly, there is no 
such thing. 

The Cuarrman. Well, would you mind telling us, since you started 
farming how m: iny years was your gross income over $20 000 ? 
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Mr. Mixxetson. I would say possibly about 7 or 8 years. 

The CHarrMan. Seven / 

Mr. MrxKetson. Seven or eight years. 

The CuarrMan. Was that during the war years ‘ 

Mr. Mrxxerson. They were war years and following. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Mrxxetson. Following the war. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you through? Have you finished your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Mrxxetson. I had one other thing, and that was—I would like 
to make a comment on what this wheat situation is in North Dakota. 

It has done two things to North Dakota. We have lost our acres, 
and it has put our wheat, as far as its quality is concerned, in the 
disadvantage. 

Now, on this acreage situation, from 1944, the time when controls 
were taken off, until 1955, when they were—the present time now or 
until controls were imposed in 1954 we increased our wheat acreage 
in North Dakota 2.2 percent. 

When the cut came, we took a cut of 28.9 percent. That was the cut 
for North Dakota under the control program. 

Kansas, which is another wheat State, increased their acreage 8.4 
percent, and their cut was somewhat comparable to ours. 

Now, then, compare that cut with some other States that are not 
historic wheat producers in the sense that North Dakota and Kansas 
are, 

Colorado increased 132 percent—I am leaving out fractions. It was 
cut 30 percent. Mississippi increased 140, cut 67; Michigan increased 
60 percent, cut 35; Illinois increased 60, cut 36. 

Now, what happened when we had this 90-percent support? That 
did not take into consideration that there was a difference in wheat. 
It was called—all wheat was called wheat, and all the same use. 

They increased their acreage; it was a profitable deal. 

Colorado broke up their grasslands; that used to be the Dust Bowl. 
Michigan quit growing fruits and vegetables and went to wheat. 

Wheat has been with some truth a lazy man’s crop and a poor man’s 
crop. 

Oregon used to import corn or raised corn for feed. By their own 
statement, they quit raising corn for feed; they imported it, raised 
wheat. It went into Government support. 

Their acreage increased through this period. 

I do not deny that I would have done the same thing if I had lived 
in those States. 

Now, when the controls came on, they were not cut back on the basis 
of what we used to have and what we used to need ; they were cut back 
on a historical base, and that is where North Dakota lost her acres. 

In the last 2 years we have not—in spring wheat we have consumed 
more than we have produced ; 16.6 percent in 1954 more spring wheat 
consumed than produced. So that is our gripe in North Dakota. 

Pricewise they set the price of wheat on this program at a national 
average, just for freight rates. 

They said it is all the same kind of stuff, and that price was pretty 
largely based on its use as domestic human—for human consumption. 
It disregarded the fact that historically wheat is used for three things: 
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domestic human consumption, for export, for feed, with a small amount 
going into industrial uses, but they are the primary ones. 

Senator Youne. Would you mind a question? Unless the record 
might indicate that Senator Milton Young was laying down on the job 
and that North Dakota got a bigger cut than the ‘other States propor- 
tionately, I would like to ask you a question or two. 

Wheat acreage is based on a historic basis on the previous 10-year 
averages ¢ 

Mr. Mrxxexson. That is right. 

Senator Youna. It isa fact that duri ing much of that 10-year period 
flax, for example, was a very high-priced crop, $6 a bushel, and many 
of our farmers were producing = rather than wheat, and thus 
were not creating a very good wheat base for future years; is that 
not true ¢ 

Mr. Mixxetson. That is true. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Mikxketson. During the war years there was a demand for 
flax. North Dakota is a flax-producing State. We usually led the 
Nation in the production of the flax. So naturally that is where the 
flax was produced when the need was there. 

Senator Tuyr. North Dakota is to be commended for that because 
the war needs were crying for it. The hardships imposed because of 
lack of acreage out here is one main factor that I recognize has con- 
fronted North Dakota. I want to say to the North Dakotans that 
your Senators never lost sight of that, and they were battling con- 
stantly to get an increase in wheat acre: ige for that State. [Applause. ] 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be only fair 
to add to what Senator Thye has said, which is the truth, that the 
North Dakota Senators have also been the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, with mighty few folks joining them, for a recognition of equality 
position of your production here, and I want your people to under- 
stand that. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Mikkelson. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Mikkelson is as follows :) 

I am George Mikkelson, of Garske, Ramsey County, N. Dak. 

I own and operate a 1,170-acre grain and livestock farm. My major cash crop 
is wheat. 

My statements today represent my personal thinking and that of many farmers 
over the State with whom I have had contact. My testimony will be principally 
on the wheat situation as regards North Dakota. 

I would like first to comment on the overall agricultural picture 

Government has been in agriculture in a large way for over 25 years and, 
whether we like it or not, will no doubt be there for many years to come. 

I cannot see where this association of Government and agriculture has done 
much to improve the well-being of agriculture as a whole, especially when I 
compare the relative position of the supported and nonsupported commodities. 

{ am not opposed to governmental support for agriculture, but I want it to 
work. All other segments of our economy are subsidized in one way or another. 
Agriculture must in fairness receive comparable assistance. No one can deny 
the statement that our support programs have not solved our problems. They 
have not brought about the desired results and the so-called basic commodities 
which have been under high rigid supports are worse off than any. 

High supports on an overall production are nice to get, but if such supports just 
get us in deeper and deeper and bring on more controls, which by the way have 
never been really applied, we'd better find something else. 

At present, two things particularly worry farmers. 
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1. Agriculture is now in a cost-price squeeze. We are not complaining about 
our gross income. It has been relatively constant since 1947. We are however 
worried about our rising costs. 

Industry and labor are at an alltime high with agriculture on the decline. 
We are willing, in fact, many of us would like to come down from this high false 
economy, but we cannot go the route alone. This mortgaging the youth of our 
Nation just doesn’t sit right. We have no quarrel with labor but the recent hike 
in the minimum-wage law from 75 cents to $1 doesn’t make sense to us. Particu- 
larly when & percent of the cost of the manufactured goods we buy for produc- 
tion purposes is labor. 

2. The involvement of agriculture and Government. During the past years 
Government has entered more and more in agriculture. Agricultural programs 
should aim at making agriculture a sound integral part of our national economy 
and not a ward of the Government. We look forward to the development of a 
program which would bring about a divorcement of agriculture and Government. 


THE EFFECT ON NORTH DAKOTA OF THE WHEAT PROGRAM 


Under our present program wheat is wheat, supported on the basis of a na- 
tional average, adjusted for freight rates. It does not take into consideration 
that wheats vary as to quality and chemical makeup, that the various classes of 
wheat have different uses; also that within classes there are good wheats and 
bad wheats. 

(The lowering of the CCC loans by 20 cents on 26 varieties is the first recogni- 
tion that there is a difference, but it doesn’t go far enough.) 

Until this action, all wheat was supported on a human-use basis. 

3efore the loan program was inaugurated there were rather well-defined 
wheat-producing areas of which North Dakota was a part. Eight-ninths of our 
State income is agricultural and 50 percent of that income is from wheat. Wheat 
is important to us. 

With the advent of war and continued 90-percent supports, practically every 
State in the Nation started raising wheat. Regardless of what such wheat could 
be used for, they had a profitable market in the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Wheat has been called (with some truth) a lazy man’s and a poor man’s crop. 

For example, Colorado broke up submarginal land, part of the dust bowl. 
Michigan went from fruits to wheat, Oregon used to raise their own corn—then 
they imported it and sold wheat to the Government. There are no wings on 
my shoulders—living there, I would very likely have done the same thing. How- 
ever, When controls were again put into effect, we in North Dakota paid the price. 

From 1944 until 1953 when acreage allotments were again put into effect, 
North Dakota increased her wheat acreage only 2.2 percent. Our acreage cut 
in 1955 was 28.9 percent. Kansas had a similar experience—increased 8.4 per- 
cent, cut 26.7 percent. Compare this with Colorado, increased 132.2 percent, cut 
30.5 percent. Mississippi increased 140 percent, cut 67.5 percent. Michigan in- 
creased 60.6 percent, cut 35.3 percent. Utah increased 55.7 percent, cut 31.6 per- 
cent. Illinois increased 60.9 percent, cut 36.8 percent. 

That briefly gives you the production picture and the displacement of wheat 
acres, under the price-support program which says “wheat is wheat.” 

Now let us look at quality and market demands. Production for consumption, 
if you please. 

North Dakota raises hard red spring and durum wheat. Hard red spring for 
bread and durum for macaroni products. (Incidentally, durum was last year 
and is this year in short supply.) We appreciated the additional acreage allowed 
in 1955 and we will ask for some additional acres for 1956. After which we 
expect to be able to satisfy consumer demands. 

North Dakota has always raised a high-quality milling wheat. Our yields 
per acre have been lower than if we had gone to inferior varieties, but our product 
commanded a premium in the market. 

(True, this year, due to economic pressure, there was a slight shift to inferior 
varieties which shift most farmers did not approve but because of the factors 
involved they could not entirely condemn. ) 

In the 1952-53 marketing year we consumed 101 percent of our hard red spring 
production. In 1954 we used 16.7 percent more hard red spring than was pro- 
duced, 83.3 percent more durum. 

The wheat industry in the United States as it developed, produced wheat pri- 
marily for three markets: (1) domestic human consumption, (2) for export, 
(3) for feed, and (4) a minor amount for industrial use. 
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The domestic human market has remained rather constant as to total bushels 
but shrinking per capitawise. That’s the wheat industry and producers’ faults, 
We didn’t maintain the kind of bread mother used to make and we didn’t have 
the promotion program, 

Our export market is down, for two reasons (1) we have priced ourselves out 
of the free market, and (2) we have been shipping out an inferior product under 
our giveaway and subsidized programs simply because that was the kind of wheat 
we had too much of. 

When importing countries want to buy wheat they will go first where they 
have been getting quality. It is ironic to now find ourselves in the position of 
reducing our Wheat plant while cther countries are expanding. 

As to the feed market, we are simply outpriced. We have taken wheats whose 
inherent qualities fit them only for feed and placed them on a par pricewise with 
the best. 

This, gentlemen, is what has happened to wheat under 90 percent rigid support 
that says wheat is wheat and gives no consideration to the classification of 
wheat, its use qualities, or the areas in which it is produced. (The free market 
was rought at times, but it did distinguish as to use and quality.) 

I don’t know if the flexible program would have worked as regards wheat. 
It was never tried. In that it did not take quality into consideration, I rather 
question that it would have. 

The North Dakota Farm Bureau last year endorsed a two-price program based 
on domestic human consumption by classes, the cost of such a program to be 
borne by the consumer as our present industrial tariffs pass the costs on. The 
remainder of the production would go on the free market. They opposed H. R. 
12 because it did not embody those principles of allotments based on domestic 
human consumption by classes. 

A support program for wheat must take into consideration quality, production 
for use, and allow for utilization of our soil resources. 

Price is only one factor. Cost of production and units to sell must be con- 
sidered. Progress in any business is producing more units, of a better product 
at a price which the market will absorb. Programs which promote uneconomic 
production or which curtail production yet maintain price do not stand the test 
of time. Thank you. 


The CHarRMANn. Our next witness is Mr. Glenn C. Holm. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN C. HOLM, DEAN OF AGRICULTURE, NORTH 
DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FARGO, N. DAK. 


Mr. Houtm. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Senate, I am appear- 
ing here on the invitation of a member of your committee, Senator 
Milton R. Young. 

I think it is primarily to present historical background of the type 
of wheat, food wheat, and the type of wheat people that this area 
represents; and, certainly on this committee, three members are present 
who represent the same area; the other man is absent. 

In other words, the States of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and eastern Montana are the hard red spring and durum areas. 

I would like to miss a part of this, it can be inserted in the reeord— 
but there are a few things of a historical nature that we should bring 
out. 

First of all, it has not been brought out that all the specialty breads 
of the hard red springs come from the hard red spring wheats, but 
more important right at this moment, with the admission of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, our own wheats are being used as 
blends for the inferior grades of wheat of the southern Wheat Belt, 
5 or 4 States. 

So there is, as Mr. Mikkelson pointed out, a use for our wheats. He 
mentioned 16 percent; we have used this last year 116 percent of our 
production of the hard red spring wheats by blending, and that 
includes any of the imports that we might have had. 
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There are two classes of wheat in which we have importations, the 
durums and the hard red springs. 

Just to give you that historical background—— 

The CuarrmMan. Doctor, what we would be interested in finding out 
is how would you establish these grades, because we have a bill before 
the Congress and maybe, in fact, several of them, in the Lower House 
of the Congress, calling for such grading of wheat. 

What we would like to find out from you is how would you draft 
a law that would comply with that suggestion of ours. 

Mr. Hotm. I am very happy that—— 

Senator Youne. Senator Ellender, may I first suggest that the wit- 
ness tell the committee how he established grades at the experiment 
station. 

Mr. Hoitm. How we do develop varieties ? 

Senator Younc. You developed new varieties, and some you never 
turned out because of poor quality. Just what standards do you use 
there? 

Mr. Hoim. The question that Senator Holland, the Senator from 
Florida, asked this morning gave me a little noon-hour job which I 
took care of, I hope. 

First, I would like to say that the North Dakota Experiment Station 
has never released a feed wheat. The policy was established 5 years 
after this territory became a State, and the oldest quality laboratory 
in any of the land-grant schools of the United States was placed at the 
North Dakota Experiment Station in 1908. 

Now, that is one of the places where any variety of wheat or poten- 
tial variety of wheat goes through its course of tests as to whether 
or not it will be released. Minnesota does exactly the same thing. 

First of all, we try to breed for agronomic characteristics. The 
things, the stiff straw, the good head, resistance to disease, ability to 
stand drought—and that has been one of the key things in the past 
history of dev eloping wheats in this State. 

But after we get a potential variety that will carry all of those 
characteristics, it - has three very important things, and this is where I 
come to your point, Senator: The No. 1 test in any milling wheat. or 
food wheat is milling qualities. That used to be the only thing that 
was tested for and there, of course, No. 1 under milling quality would 
be the yield, the things that come in there to give maybe 70 percent 
yield of flour. That is important to the miller. 

Then the 

Senator Hortianp. Pardon me; do you mean the percent age of 
the— - 

Mr. Horm. Wheat. 

Senator Hotianp. Grain weight that becomes flour weight ? 

Mr. Hoim. That is right. In other words, the yield of the variety 
of wheat is very impor tant. 

Second, they compare that yield with acceptable varieties of wheats, 
known and acceptable varieties of wheats, that the millers have used 
for years and have accepted them as good, high-quality bread wheat 

varieties. 

Definitely the thing that they do not want is a fluffy flour. In other 
words, it has got to go through the sieves right because they are in 
an age of mec ‘hanization just as the farmers, and they do not want 
to have to change their procedure. 
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Now, that is the milling test. It is the tests in those areas, and this 
is putting it very simply. 

The second thing which came into the picture was the baking 
quality. That is a second main area of testing for our wheat, to see 
what kind of a loaf came from this variety of wheat. 

Of course, in the early breeding stage there are little pup loaves, 
just little fellows, but they can still do and they make proper milling, 
and get little pup loaves, and give them some indication of what that 
wheat will turn into in the way of a high-quality bread loaf or whether 
it will be a Cuban bread or whether it will make a twist or whether 
it will make a hard roll for which the wheat in this area is famous; 
and, of course, the third thing in baking quality which is so important 
to the housewife is color, the color of that slice and crub consistency, 
and color comes into that. 

Then the newest of all of the testing that all of these wheats have to 
go through, and it is a new one, and within just recent years, that is 
the physical dough testing program. 

Perhaps, Senator Schoeppel, you have heard your friend John 
Shellenberger talk about the farinagraph and the mixagram. Well, 
those are the things he is talking about, bread dough that is stiff, has 
a good sticky consistency, so that it does not break down in mechanical 
mixing. 

Senator Thye and Senator Humphrey, I am sure you are aware 
of the philosophy that the Minnesota station has gone through. They 
pulled back a very good wheat just this last year. It was potentially 
named, and the only reason it was pulled back was because of the 
physical dough testing; it did not stand up, and they were helping 
to maintain that high standard of quality that the North Dakota 
wheatgrower, the Minnesota wheatgrower, are famous for, and it is 
just exactly on this type of a testing that you are going to have to 
come up with a program. 

Now, you had a specific question, how can they do it? All right. 
In the hard red—— 

Senator Horianp. My question was, I think, how standards can 
be recommended by which the law can impose or regulations made 
under the law can be so worded as to impose fair requirements which 
wheat, to be recognized to be wheat of the highest quality under any 
support program, should have to meet. 

Mr. Hoitm. I can—I would like to explain it in this way. I am 
afraid that some folks have gotten the idea that quality is only with 
hard red spring wheat. We grant there is a difference in quality; 
we will say the best hard red winter wheat from Kansas is almost 
as good as the hard red spring wheat, but every class of wheat has a 
standard of quality, and, for instance, Barmore at the Washington 
station, is an expert on the qualities of the club wheats. 

The wheats that are used in making cake flour in the cracker business, 
and certainly some of them, he would have to have them on the lower 
scale of quality are the feed wheats. 

From the area in which I was born and grew up on a farm, that 
is the kind they grow. 

Now, the soft red winter wheats, the specialist at the Ohio station 
knows those qualities, how high the gluten should be, how high the 
protein content should be, what size, particle size, that soft red winter 
should have. 
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Our own man, and the man at Minnesota would probably be the 
real experts that could be used in helping to set up the standards of 
quality for the class of wheat that we grow here, and certainly our 
man for the durum, for the semolina and macaroni production, because 
that is even more tricky than the red dough business. 

Then, of course, one of the real men in the United States in this 
particular thing is the man Senator Schoeppel knows well, and I know, 
and that is John Shellenberger at the Kansas station, and in my testi- 
mony here you will find an editorial that quotes him, and he goes 
right down the line with what the Senator from Kansas has said. 

So you have the brainpower to set up the standards if they want 
to call them in and use them. They have called some of them in 
already. 

Do you have anything else you would like to ask? 

The Cuarrman. How difficult would it be to write that into law; 
have you any suggestions / 

Mr. Horm. I would hesitate to answer that, sir, but I know that 
they would have to set up different standards for every class of wheat. 
You cannot use the same standard for every wheat. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, if I might ask this one question—— 

Mr. Hotm. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Some foreign trade requires an entirely different 
type of a texture and quality in wheat to that of the American ? 

Mr. Hotm. Right. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, you could not limit in a law, or narrow 
it down, because it might foreclose some export business that is highly 
desirable? 

Mr. Hotm. For instance, Senator Thye, the Philippine trade 

Senator Tuyrr. Surely. 

Mr. Hoi (continuing). Likes a soft wheat. 

Senator Tuyrr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Houm. Japan likes a soft wheat. 

Senator Tuy. That is what led me to make that comment. because 
I knew that. 

Mr. Hotm. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the only thing I had in mind, Doctor, was 
simply if it was possible to draft legislation so as to encourage the 
production of millable and salable wheat. 

Mr. Houm. For its use. 

The Cuarrman. As I pointed out yesterday, in South Dakota, we 
had just a few months ago a carryover of about 1,039 million bushels 
of wheat, and of that huge amount in the neighborhood of 666 million 
bushels were classed as unmillable or acceptable to the millers. 

Now, what I would like to know is Dhather or not it would be 
possible to draft legislation to eliminate this quality of wheat that is 
termed unmillable, and if that were possible, it strikes me that we 
could encourage the production of wheat that is readily millable, and 
not have these huge carryovers of wheat that are not millable. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Holm follows.) 

Appearing before this committe at the request of one of your members, Senator 
Milton R. Young, affords me great pleasure. The statement that I will make 
should be popular with at least four Senators on your committee because it is in 


support of the kind of wheat that is produced in North and South Dakota, 


Minnesota, and Montana. Those wheats are the hard red spring and durum 
classes. 
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Hard red spring wheat is commonly referred to as bread wheat. This class of 
wheat possesses special gluten and protein composition qualities that make it 
superior for bread production. Cuban and Jewish bread, hard rolls and the high 
quality loaf are made from wheat produced in this area. Hard red spring 
wheat is being increasingly used as a blend for inferior wheats of other areas for 
the production of bread. Noticeable increased shipments of hard red spring 
wheat are going to the southern Wheat Belt. 

Durum wheat is commonly referred to as macaroni wheat and is primarily 
produced in North Dakota. It is in short supply because of the 15b rust epidemic. 
New rust-resistant varieties are just now going into commercial production. 

I would like to preface my statement with a quotation: 

“North Dakota, because of its favored location, quality of soil, atmospheric 
eonditions which are very favorable for the production of the crop, has a wide- 
spread reputation in commercial circles as a producer of an exceptionally fine 
grade of wheat for milling purposes. It is of marked importance that this 
standard of excellence should be maintained and there is no good reason why 
that standard may not be raised to a basis of yet more noticeable worth.” 

The quotation just given might sound like a modern-day pronouncement. Yet 
it was made by Dr. H. L. Bolley of the North Dakota Experiment Station on 
March 20, 1894. The guides set forth in that statement have been adhered 
to by the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station in the development 
and release of new wheat varieties. It has also been adhered to by the wheat- 
growers of North Dakota and the three adjoining States. 

Beginning in 1908 the North Dakota Experiment Station has maintained a 
laboratory to test the usefulness of all wheat-breeding developments. Those 
wheats which did not meet the standards mentioned in the 1894 statement have 
not been released. Evidence of that same objective can be seen in the recent 
action of the Minnesota Experiment Station. 

The above philosophy and action can be contrasted with action in other 
areas. I refer you to an editorial that appeared in the Kansas City Daily 
Drovers Telegram under date of July 22, 1954. The editorial is attached to this 
statement and will not be read, all in the interest of time. However, the tone 
of the editorial and the quotation of Dr. John A. Shellenberger of Kansas State 
College indicate a growing need for more emphasis on food wheat rather than 
just wheat. 

Also attached to this statement is a table (table I) showing the approximate 
proportion of wheat, by classes, used for milling during 1954. It would appear 
that the hard red spring wheat and durum wheats are not adding to the 
surplus we hear so much about today. You will note that 116.6 percent of 
our actual production of hard red spring wheat and 183.3 percent of our actual 
production of durum wheat went to the milling industry during 1954. Hard 
red winter, soft red winter, and white wheat do not begin to meet this com- 
parison. This is not entirely due to the class of wheat but because of many 
inferior varieties now found in those classes. 

It would appear that the farmers producing hard red spring and durum 
wheat are producing the kind and grades that the milling and semolina trade 
will use. That apparently is not so true with regard to the other classes and 
varieties. 

Other tables are also attached to indicate the changes in wheat production 
over a period of years. Table II demonstrates that some States with a history 
of alternate crops are becoming major wheat-producing States. Tables III and 
IV indicate the changes in wheat carryover and the historic use of the classes 
of wheat. 

Is it logical that the same acreage restrictions be applied to all classes of 
wheat when we consider the final use of those wheat classes? Shouldn’t the 
production be geared to use and need? 


[Editorial, Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram, July 22, 1954] 


Some sobering food for thought was served up for wheatgrowers recently by 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the flour and feed milling industries department 
at Kansas State College, who pointed out that farmers in the southwestern 
winter wheat area are doing a poor job of maintaining the quality of wheat 
produced. To export wheat competitively, he said, the weat must be high 
enough in quality to mix with inferior varieties grown in other countries. So 
long as farmers grow wheat to be stored rather than consumed, and the support 
program makes no distinction between high quality and inferior varieties of 
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wheat, there will be no day of reckoning. But, he warns, wheat producers 
should look to their laurels and be prepared for the day when wheat will have 
to sell competitively. Or at least they should grasp the opportunity to help 
themselves now by tempting the export trade with quality wheat. 

It is a sad commentary on farming practices when, as Dr. Shellenberger points 
out, as much as 80 percent of the wheat grown in one of the Nation’s leading 
wheat-producing States is of varieties unacceptable to the milling trade. This 
strikes a particularly sour note in view of the fact that, according to Dr. Shellen- 
berger, acceptable varieties can be grown without losing test weight, yield, or 
appearance. Obviously something is drastically out of kilter in a situation 
whereby growers apparently disregard standards of quality in producing moun- 
tains of surpluses, while millers go begging for good milling wheat. 

Perhaps, more than anything else, this situation is an indictment of the 
Government’s price-support system, which not only fails to put a premium on 
quality, but actually encourages farmers to take the line of least resistance, 
which in this case seems to be wheat and more wheat with no regard for actual 
market value. While such attitudes and farming practices on the part of 
individuals can hardly be condoned, the blame lies with Government in the wheat 
business in final analysis. And no thinking person should be surprised, under 
the circumstances. 

The public, wallowing in wheat surpluses, is something like the sailor lost 
at sea who had “water, water everywhere but not a drop to drink.” 


TABLE I.—Approwvimate proportions of wheat by classes used for milling in 1954 


In million of bushels] 


.| Percent o 
Percent of ercen of 








Type of wheat supply | Produc | sea | Peuppiy” | actual pro- 
used used 
Hard red winter , ° ‘ 1. 016 471 209 20. 6 44.4 
Soft red winter 262 200 153 58.4 76. 5 
Hard red spring_-_. 345 144 168 49.0 116. 6 
Durum .O11 f ll 100. 0 183. 3 
White . 243 149 62 25. 5 41.6 
Source: Wheat Situatior, July 19, 1955. 
TABLE II.—Average annual wheat production by 5-year periods 
1928-32 1938-42 1948-52 
State | ; 

1,000 acres 1,000 2 1,000 acres 1,000 1,000 acres 1,000 ¥ 

harvested bushels harvested bushels harvested bushels 

' , produced Spa produced produced 
Kansas . - 12, 062 177, 431 11, 071 154, 098 12, 828 201, 476 
North Dakota. - 9, 620 7, 979 109, 804 9, 926 | 124, 437 
Nebraska. - . 3, 426 3, 167 46, 589 4, 056 76, 464 
Oklahoma... . 4, 299 55, 145 4, 393 57, 257 5, 648 | 75, 213 
Montana. .-. yenlde dy 3, 857 45, 167 3, 768 5, 338 | 85, 561 
Washington x - 2, 307 42, 882 2, 023 2, 751 70, 647 
Texas __. 3, 322 41, 083 3, 010 | 4, 020 | 46, 703 
South Dakota 3, 559 37, 632 2, 708 3, 787 2, 016 
Ilinois........- 1, 845 32, 532 1,713 1, 740 38. 615 
Ohio_._--- 1, 468 30, 480 1, 986 | 2, 208 50, 731 
Idaho__. 1, 186 27, 028 956 1, 462 37, 920 
Indiana 1, 461 | 26, 522 1, 471 1, 606 34, 075 
Oregon___._. 1,011 21, 205 843 1, 041 27, 446 
Minnesota. _ : 1, 408 20, 946 1, 676 1, 099 18, 207 
Missouri... , ‘ die 1,478 20, 362 1, 590 | 1, 521 29, 373 
Pennsylvania... 4 956 17, 387 907 | 880 | 19, 299 
Colorado.....-- 2 a 1, 347 17, 111 1, 410 2, 774 48, 173 
Michigan... . : 739 15, 523 77 1, 299 | 33, 639 
California __. Flix 606 11, 046 681 | 619 11, 801 
Virginia._......_. . 608 9, 220 527 411 7, 936 
Uta 5. ‘ 262 5, 554 251 420 8, 547 
New York... nok 239 4, 411 293 432 11, 665 
New Mexico__--.- on 320 4,148 243 249 | 2, 290 
Wyoming wok 1st Ss 309 3, 753 256 366 | 6, 797 
North Carolina.-.-.........--- 339 3, 653 466 396 6, 900 





Source: USDA Agricultural Statistics. 
64440—56—pt. 3 20 
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TasLe Ill.—Percentage of total wheat carryover by classes (annual average) 


1929-33 | 1939-43 | 1949-53 1953 1954 
Hard red winter oe 51.6 45.5 | 57.4 59. 5 65.8 
Soft red winter 10.7 | 7.4 7.0 7.9 5.6 
Hard red spring 24.3 1 34.9 24.7/ 1221 1 20.5 
Durum 6.1 | 15.5 (3.0 6 .3 
White | 7.3 6.7 | 7.9 | 9.9 | 7 2 
Total 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 0 100.0 
| | " 

Includes imports 
Source: Wheat Situation, September 1943; August 1954 
YaspLe IV.—Approvimate percentage of United States wheat used in flour 


production (1942-51 average) 
Percent 


ROOE OET, SORE as, cinder tite sitsdininiereniianns dann earentydatavainalnantiaaaeii archi a aiid cae aaa tila 39. 7 
SOT T SAGE. HM we vcctor cheng ents enin ede biennale aaa 52. 5 
BERR, OG CIN ars. w nietsineinnii wage wapuintntllimngaprectipis tistics 61.5 
Durum st tiiaseeidin ina clnenaasiiilaceat tail oni tinted heii ence ie te a EE hee 63. 2 
White snciersit legit, vet tesimeinicgeiled-cip anccateeananmmannsinsrdhtiteaniad tie tae a edaatde eta aaa Eee an ears i 12.0 

All wheat ___- OE LENE A RE He I Re eae e. ilies Spee 43. 6 


Nore.—Does not include 10 million bushels used in breakfast foods. 

Source: USDA. 

Mr. Hotm. Well, 1 would want to call for that point on millable 
wheat. All wheat is millable, but whether it is a bread wheat or not 
is a different story. 

The Cuatrman. What I call millable wheat is wheat that we use 
for flour, for human consumption. 

Mr. Houm. For food. 

The CHarrman. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Hoitm. The puffer industry, wheat puits and all of those things, 
use a soft wheat for that. That is out of this picture. 

The CHarrmMan. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
when you speak of wheat, you mean wheat that will make good cakes, 
good flour to make bread with, and not for feeding chickens. 

Mr. Hoim. Then you are talking about three different crops of 
wheat. You are talking about the white wheat of the Pacific North- 
west, you are talking of the tough quality hard red winter wheat of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and you are talking about, let us say, prac- 
tically all of the wheat of the Midwest. 

The CHairman. When I first came here with that proposal, I 
thought I came to this area to find a solution to it, but it looks as 
though it is more complicated than I dreamed of. 

Mr. Hom. It is, because you have so many divergent needs, Aunt 
Jemima wants a different kind than the rest of them. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, 

Senator Hottanp. May I ask you one more question, please, because 
I hi ao e some little information on this subject. My State has only four 
wheat growers, and they feed all of their wheat to turkeys and 
alee and ducks, and so forth. We are not a commercial State. 
We are one of several States that are noncommercial. I think there 
ought to be more in that classification. 

Is any of the wheat that is produced in the eastern part of the coun- 
try, such as to come into the top level classification for millable value 
about which we have been talking ? 
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Mr. Hota. I would say within the class that would be true, but not 
for the kind of wheat, the bread product, that the chairman is talking 
about, because that is some of the red winter. 

In the majority of cases in the New England States that is the kind 
that the puffer industry uses. And it is, incidentally, a wheat that is 
being exported, the top quality of it. 

Senator Hotzianp. Let us speak now of the wheat, for instance, 
around Washington, D. C., which we see there, in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. They have a considerable production there. In what class 
would that come ? 

Mr. Houtm. Well, if they are going to use it for bread, what they 
will do is ship in hard red winter spring wheat from Minnesota or 
hard red winter wheat from Kansas, to blend with that wheat, to 
make a loaf. It will not be a superior loaf, like a straight hard red 
winter or a hard red spring, but it will be passable. If they have never 
had anything better, of course, they would not know the difference. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Senator Hottanp. Weappreciate your answer now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Young. 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the record 
at this point some interesting figures on price supports in other areas. 

For example, in Maryland, i in the Baltimore area, the price support 
is $2.49 a bushel. Best wheat yesterday was selling for $1.98% 
cents. Their price support was about 50 cents a bushel above what the 
grain actually was selling for in the market. 

In the Minneapolis area, the same day, the support price was $2.41 
a bushel and the cash price was $2.42 a bushel. The cash price was a 
little above the support level. Much of the wheat produced in this 
area is selling above the support level. 

Again the s support price in North Dakota for this top quality wheat, 
which is selling above the support level, is $2.09 a bushel against Mary- 
land for soft winter wheat of $2.49 a bushel. It does not make any 
sense. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. E. C. Wren. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. WREN, CASCADE, MONT. 


Mr. Wren. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am from Montana and 
probably there are not very many of us from Montana here today. 

As a brief background, I would say that I started farming in 1948, 
was in the military service for approximately 5 years, and I purchased 
my own farm. It is 560 acres, which I purchased, and TI lease 160, 

‘Our country out there, just southwest of Great Falls, this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, is wheat and agric ulture. We produce wheat that 
is comparable to the wheat produced here in North Dakota, I would 
say, so far as superior grade is concerned. 

T would like to go ‘into my written testimony. It has some parts 
that might be duplicated, but I will hurry through it and it will not 
take too long. 

The Cuarrman. I wish that you would cover that part which is not 
duplicated. We have some fifty-odd witnesses still remaining. 

Mr. Wren. I am appearing here to testify on the adverse effects of 
rigid support program as it concerns me and my own personal farm 
operation. First of all, I believe without exception in our capitalistic 
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free enterprise system, which is opposed today by the socialistic Com- 
munist conspiracy. I believe there should be a minimum of Govern- 
ment interference in our free enterprise system and that the Govern- 
ment should not guarantee a profit to any segment of our economy, 
fix the prices at top level, manage the economy, or destroy our free 
enterprise system. No part of the economy should lean and depend 
on the Government to the point where rigid controls are necessary. 

I believe that the American farmer should do more of his own 
thinking, come to the conclusion as to what is good for his future and 
the future of his country. He must be able to identify the propaganda 
that is so closely connected with the farm program. 

It is common knowledge that 90 percent support program was in- 
augurated during World War II, at which time everyone agreed that 
it was strictly an emergency program. This was to end when we re- 
turned to a somewhat normal economy. 

In 1948 both major parties, along with the then President and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, endorsed a return to the flexible support system. 

Under the rigid support thousands of farmers were put into the 
wheat business. 

Senator Hotitanp. Will you permit a question there for just a 
moment? You speak of a return to the flexible support system. You 
mean, do you not, that the highest level that had been provided by any 
peacetime law had been under the 1938 law which prescribed supports 
at from 50 to 75 percent and on a flexible basis ¢ 

Mr. Wren. Yes, sir; that is what I mean with reference to World 
War II and prior, which was ex: ictly like you stated it. 

Thousands of acres of good pastureland were plowed up. Today 
much of that land is virtu: ally ruined. In many parts of the country 
this land never should have been broken, since it has resulted in a 
terrific erosion problem. 

Nothing was ever mentioned as to quality. All wheat was wheat 
reg: wrdless of whether it was fit for milling or not. The result is a 
staggering, unmanageable surplus of wheat and other farm commodi- 
ties that have been placed“in Government storage to spoil. 

Senator Young. You say this land was broken up as a result of the 
90 percent support program / 

Mr. Wren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Do you know that in 1945 the cash price of wheat 
to the farmer in the U nited States was 97 percent of parity ; ; in 1946, 
115 percent of parity; in 1947, 113 percent of parity? Did not that 
have more to do with breaking up of this land than the price-support 
program ¢ 

Mr. Wren. I do not believe so, sir; no. 

Senator Youna. You donot? 

Mr. Wren. I do not agree. I believe the fact that the Government 
said that we would give you this—the fact that the Government said 
they would support this commodity at a certain rate, all right, that 
puts a man into that business. I assume it does. Then the market 
comes soe and goes over the Government’s support, which is all 
right. I sold my wheat this year over the market, over the Govern- 
ment support. 

Senator Youne. It is not a matter of record, though, that all during 
the war and afterward that the actual cash price of wheat was above 
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the support level, 
at all? 

Mr. Wren. I say originally that this support program caused these 
people to do so. And after they received a good price, regardless of 
quality, they would stay in it. 

Senator Young. Is it not true, too, that in Colorado, Montana, and 
elsewhere that during that period, the war period, we were fortunate 
to have good wheat production as the result of abundant rainfall? 

Mr. Wren. The war years were good years. Weather conditions 
were ideal, I would say. 

Senator Youne. They were ideal. That had a lot to do with the 
increased acreage of wheat; did it not? 

Mr. Wren. It may have had something to do with it. 

Senator Youne. And the Federal Government through their selec- 
tive boards exempted young men from service to raise more wheat ? 

Mr. Wren. That is right. 

Senator Youne. The Federal Government urged them to raise more 
wheat ¢ 

Mr. Wren. Yes. 

Senator Youne. The fact that cash wheat was above the support 
levels, do you think that 90 percent still had something to do with 
the increased production ? 

Mr. Wren. It may have. 

Senator Young. It may have had? 

Mr. Wren. I did want to say something, and I have forgotten what 
it is. 

Instead of producing for the market as is the custom in our free- 
| enterprise system, the farmers were producing for huge Government 


so that the price-support level was not effective 


i storage bins at the expense of all of the taxpayers. ‘The commodities 
ie in storage are valued at over $7 billion. and my understanding is that 
4 the interest loan is over half a million dollars a day. 

| The taxpayer that you talk to on the street just does not approve 
of his money being poured down the drain and that is exactly what 
was happening under the rigid support program. So organizations 
in the storage business approve of this program, since the Govern- 
ment pavs a huge storage bill, again at the expense of all of the 
taxpayers. 

It is proven that surpluses inevitably follow rigid supports. And 
then when you get surpluses you get the next step and that is controls 
and restrictions by the Government. 

Billions have been spent to make rigid supports work. And the 
entire program has been a dismal failure. Almost the entire drop 
in farm prices since the Korean peak of February 1951 came during 
the period of rigid supports. Flexible supports did not go into effect 
until the 1955 crop. 

Some are saying now that we have a depression. What I have 
covered is proof in itself that 90 percent of parity with rigid Gov- 
ernment supports just is not the solution to the farm problem. To 
return to rigid supports by the Government would completely destroy 
the agricultural economy. 

Good wheat today is in demand. This is indicated in premiums 
paid, but the burden lies in the stockpile of worthless wheat which 
has accumulated under the rigid support program. 

The same fact holds true on other commodities that were under the 
rigid support system. 
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In my State of Montana the Hereford and Angus breeders associa- 
tions are opposed to any plan that would tie them in with the Gov- 
ernment support program. They fully realized that such a program 
would only result in rigid controls on the number of cattle they could 
raise. They, too, feel that soon they would be told to cut down their 
herds. 

At the time of the so-called campaign for cattle support they made 
their objections known by wiring the Department of Agriculture that 
they were opposed to any such move. ‘Today the cattle indus try is 
in good shape and selling to the consumer and not to the Government. 

For a few concluding remarks I would like to say that in our part 
of the country there is no farm depression which would lead us to 
believe that we want this. Most of the efficient farm operators are 
financially sound. Many of them voted for quoted and acreage allot- 
ments, and then failed to comply with the provisions of the program. 
They seeded their entire acreage into wheat, which indicates that 
when you get right down to the point, they do not want to be restricted 
by the Goverenment in how to run their farms. 

I see no way to define a family farm, because under our free enter 
prise system it is the farmer’s right and privilege to own 10 acres 
or 10,000 acres or more. And an individual should be given credit 
for his intiative to expand. He should be encouraged toward expan- 
sion instead of restricted. 

I truly believe in a fair share of income for the farmers and ranch- 
ers. This income should come from the purchases by the consumer, 
not from the guaranteed Federal subsidy which encourages over- 
production. 

Business is in a healthy condition today. In fact, the best in 
history. And the reason why that they are producing merchandise 
that is on demand on the market. For a businessman to manufacture 
products for storage in a warehouse would certainly spell his doom. 

If farmers were allowed to produce for the market place the good 
products would sell and the inferior quality products would have to 
be stored. 

The present situation cannot be corrected in a matter of months 
or perhaps a few years, since it has taken years to work into this farm 
mess. And it will take time to wiggle out of it. 

Government interference should eventually be eliminated, except 
for certain technical assistance, and assistance in finding more mar- 
kets for the farmers’ products. 

We should have a minimal of surplus farm commodities in storage 
for any eventuality, but to be burdened with $7 billion worth is not 
sound management. 

This country is self-sustaining in agriculture and can produce when 
required. In diminishing our surplus supplies of farm commodities 
we should receive cash or a return in the form of strategic metals and 
materials which this country does not have. To give things : away to 
foreign countries is against the wishes of the American citizens, in 
view of the fact that our staggering public debt is approaching the 
$300 billion mark. We should concentrate on our economic problems 
here in America. When we have solved these problems we can offer 
some sort of economic assistance to other countries, providing we 
receive a fair return. 
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In my estimation the eventual cure for agricultural difficulties is 
in our American free enterprise system, and if given a chance to work 
as in other segments of our economy, it cannot fail. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask just one question of the witness. 
You stated that some of them, even though they voted for the wheat 
quota, went on and disregarded it and planted all of their acres to 
wheat. 

Mr. Wren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What are they doing with it/ 

Mr. Wren. Here is what they have to do with the excess wheat 

Senator Ture. I know what they have to do with it. What are 
they doing with it / 

Mr. Wren. What are they doing with it ? 

Senator Thre. Yes. 

Mr. Wren. Some of them are paying the penalty. Some of them 
ure storing it and bonding it. 

Senator Ture. They were not wise by exceeding their quota. 

Mr. Wren. I do not think so. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course they were not. And they just absolutely 
defeated themselves when they did it. 

Mr. Wren. Except that I will take that back. I said that I did 
not think so, but I can show you where they did come out. 

In my em the area as determined by the agricultural services was 
set at, say, 15 bushels to the acre. They pay a penalty on their 15 
bushels that they —_ on the excess acres. They pay a penalty on 
that. Say that they raise 30-bushel wheat on that acre. The addi- 
tional 1b bushels can "be sold on the market once they have settled 
their obligation. 

Senator Turn. They first, however, have to settle their obligation, 
because they were in violation. They suffer the penalties. After 
they have paid their penalty, in that respect, then they could go on 
the market with the excess, but when they do that they destroy the 
very reason for a national program designed to bring about an orderly, 
equitable, and just reduction in the farm plant, and a man was ab- 
solutely defeating what all of us were endeavoring in the national 
legislation to accomplish when he proceeded to do what those men did. 
Is that not right ? 

Mr. Wren. Yes, sir. It is terrible what the percentage is. 
Senator Thre. How many acres do you farm? 

Mr. Wren. Five hundred and sixty, and I lease 160. 
Senator Tuyrr. You have 720 acres all told? 

Mr. Wren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Morgan. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH MORGAN, RICHLAND COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, WALCOTT, N. DAK. 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity and privilege of appearing before this Senate 
committee today, representing my neighborhood, commodities, and 
local problems. 
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My operation is a grain and livestock farm near Walcott, consisting 
of some 1,200 acres. I might say 750 of that is my own and 500 
Lrent. It is within that southeastern area of the State that has been 
hard hit this year by wind, spotty drought, and other poor growing 
conditions. This has complicated a serious economic situation. 

In considering what I might say about this situation, it occurs to me 
that our parity measuring stick does not have very much application 
to 1t. 

We are trying to use a formula that to me and my neighbors does 
not seem to reflect the relationship between prices of the various 
commodities or the relationship between our costs and our prices. 

Rather than the 81 percent of parity position we occupy today, I 
think the average position might better be described as somewhere 
near 40 percent, if we figure our net income against our production 
cost and the present 40-cent dollar. Today there is a steady increase 
in our production costs, which the parity formula does not seem to 
be able to reflect fairly and quickly. 

Despite the fact that our overhead is increasing, farm parity indexes 
have slipped 28 points since 1951, we are told, and are the lowest since 
1941. ‘There seems to be something radically wrong with a parity 
computation that doesn’t do better than that. 

Part of our market loss has been in the overseas channels. We are 
told that the loss was from 16 to 914 percent of the harvested acre- 
age in the past 5 years, which when figured on a price drop basis 
represents a big part of our losses. 

I would ask the question as to why USDA and the farmers appear 
to have to fight the State Department and other agencies in order to 
develop new markets and recover old ones. If our friends in the 
free world are going to leave us because we use some good Yankee 
selling methods, then it would seem wise that we find about it now, 
not later. 

Our friends would be more apt to respect us for our trading efforts 
than to leave us because of them. 

I would like to say a word in support of Senator Young’s amend- 
ment to the Byrd bill regarding Federal taxes on agricultural gas. 

If it is true that agr iculture pays in gas taxes between 40 and 60 
million dollars a year, then this represents a good way to give hard- 
pressed farmers some tax relief. There is no ‘justification for such a 
tax, if the revenue goes for highway construction. 

Gasoline is a production tool and a power source and we might as 
well tax other such tools and power sources, such as coal, for high- 
ways, as put it on agricultural fuel. 

I believe one of the early actions in Congress next year should be 
to repeal this tax. Every farmer in America will thank you for it, 
if you make it the first order of tax business. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Hardy, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN N. HARDY, JR., MANAGER, GEORGE K. 
REEDER CO., WOLF CREEK, MONT. 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
speaking for the cattlemen of Wolf Creek area of Montana. It seems 
probably a little bit unusual to have a cattleman in on a grain problem, 
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but the cattlemen realize and feel very strongly that any problem 
which affects any segment of agriculture, and especially the price- 
supported commodities, closely affects our cattle industry. 

[ am manager and part owner of a cattle operation at Wolf Creek, 

Mont., and I am speaking for many of the cattlemen in my area. 

For the past 4 years the livestock producers in Montana have been 
operating on a very close margin or at a loss. This is not only true in 
Montana, but throughout the livestock industry in the Nation. In 
many ways the rise and decline of prices, and the story of surpluses 
in the beef cattle industry, have paralleled those of the so-called basic 
commodities, but with one big exception, we have not asked for and 
received costly rigid supports for our beef cattle. We have vigorously 
opposed any such move. 

As a result, we have met the problem face to face. We have reduced 
operating costs from $60 a head in 1951 to $40 a head, and from $40 
to $30. Some operators ¢ ‘laim a cost of $20 per head. Most of us can 
show a profit at $35 per head. We have never lost our independence ; 
our right to erow what we want, where we want, and in the quantity 
we want. The quality of our product has increased at least 50 percent. 
Cattle numbers are expected to reach their peak this year. We are 
on the road back to a healthy livestock economy. Compare this with 
the support-price story. 

It was not the intention of our group to present any farm program 
at. this meeting, because we felt that it would be out of order, but 
as it seems you Senators are looking for one, here it is. 

Mr. Chairman and Senators of the Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, I respectfully submit the following support program for the 
farmers of this country : 

We should continue with the flexible price-support system with 
the following exceptions: 

(a) The price paid should be based upon the bare needs of the 
individual farmer to carry him through a weakness in the commodity 
market price. 

The Cuoatrman. How would you determine the need ? 

Mr. Harpy. It would have to be determined by the individual 
farmer, either by as has been suggested, a certain ceiling, a certain 
gross income, but when I wrote this I had intended it to be worked 
out by the individual farmer. It would have to be done with the 
Government or some Government agency, to determine what he has 
to have to carry him through the next year. 

The CuarrMan. Would not that entail a lot of administrative work 
that is almost insurmountable ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; it would. It would entail a lot of adminis- 
trative work. In order words, it would be designed for the small 
farmer. 

As I have heard innumerable testimony today, the big farmer is 
doing all right. If he is doing all right, then this thing is going to 
help the little farmer. 

Senator Hortanp. Maybe I misunderstand your suggestion, but 
as I understand it, it amounts to this, that you propose to make out 
of the support-price program a relief program. 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. 
Senator Hottanp. A welfare program. 
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Mr. Harpy. No, sir; not at all. In other words, what he has to sell 
would be sold. I mean, if his commodity can bring him more than 
what he needs, he has no need for an additional fund. If he does not 
make that, then he sells his product and the Government supports it 
at a figure which will allow him to carry through and at least make 
some readjustment for the following year. 

Senator Hottanp. I am simply trying to bring out the facts. As 
[ understand from your restatement it is still a program based entirely 
on the need of the individual; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp, Is that not a relief, a welfare program ? 

Mr. Harpy. It was not intended to be such. 

Senator Hottanp. I understand. I am not criticizing at all. We 
are just trying to get the various ideas into the record. 

Mr. Harpy. I know you are not criticizing, but the idea that I was 

rying to get across here is: It should not be based at a figure which 
encourages the farmer to produce more than he can sell on the open 
market. 

(6) All allotments should be removed to allow the farmer to pro- 
duce as much of a commodity as he can find a market. 

(c) The farmer should arrange for and pay for all storage of all 
surplus commodities which he may produce. The Federal Govern- 
ment should make every effort to keep out of the commodity market. 

(d) Surplus stocks should be removed, and sold or traded at an 
orderly rate, 

(e) There should be no payment for land taken out of production. 
It will be up to the individual farmer to treat surplus land as he sees 
fit. 

I should add there that I think that a payment by the Government 
for grassing down surplus land would be in order, but that is all. J 
do not think that the Government should continue to rent this land 
year after year. 

Thank you. . 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is Mr. Oswald K. Ophaug, Petersburg, N. Dak. 


STATEMENT OF OSWALD K. OPHAUG, NELSON COUNTY FARMERS 
UNION, PETERSBURG, N. DAK. 


Mr. Opnave. Mr. Chairman and members, my name is Oswald 
Ophaug, of Petersburg, N. Dak. I farm 320 acres, and have been 
farming since 1921. Iam speaking for 1,143 farmers, union members 
of the county. 

I rewrote my testimony entirely, according to the request of the 
chairman. There are a lot of things I had in it that would only be 
repetitious of some of the things already said. My testimony will be 
directly on the spirit of the family farm. I have just one thing. 

It will be to a great extent in support of the testimony of Mr. N Vy- 
gren. I want that i in the record. 

I am going to make a few statements in regard to my position on 
some of the things. I think I will cover them in some of the state- 
ments. They w ill be ver y brief. 

Before I go into this particular thing that I want to discuss with 
you—— 
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The Crairman. I wish that you would limit your testimony to the 
way to solve the problem. That is what we are after, nothing else. 

Mr. Oruave. That is what Iam going to do. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Opnave. Won't you allow me to make some statement ? 

Now remember, if we adopt any farm program, we must consider 
the ge neral national welfare of all people. 

The Crairman. We know that. That is what we are here for; 
if we can make the farmer prosperous it should make everybody 
eae That is what we are trying to do now. This is the segment 
of our society which I think is most important, and it is definitely 
in need of help. 

Mr. Ornavue. Absolutely. 

The Carman. The farm economy needs to be given some kind 
of injection to put it where it ought to be. 

If you have any program to offer us, to do that, why, we will be most 
appreciative. 

Mr. Oruave. All right, I will eliminate some of these things here. 
I will say that 1 am referring to the family farm, the traditional 
family farm, and the traditional businessman. 

Senator Tuyr. Could I help you by asking, what do you classify 
as a “family farm”? 

Mr. Orpnave. I will answer that question, that is what I am going 
tospeak on. Will you allow me to? 

We are for 100 percent of parity. I am going to make this state- 
ment—TI never made a public statement of this kind before, and I do 
not think anybody ever has. 

It stems from what I learned at our labor meeting, from some one 
of the professors at the university. That is what gave me courage to 
make this particular statement. 

Senator Torr. You say a labor meeting of a professor of your 
university ? 

Mr. Opnauc. He spoke at the labor meeting. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, are you a farmer, or what? 

Mr. Ornavue. I am a farmer; yes. 

Senator Ture. Then how did you happen to be the guest of 
bor meeting? I am just trying to get my thinking straight. 

Mr. Ornwaue. It was a farmer-labor meeting. 

Senator Tuy. I see; a farmer-labor meeting ? 

Mr. Orpnaua. Yes. 

Senator Tiye. You mean a political meeting, or were you merely 
at a social function with some working people? 

Mr. Opnavue. Well, yes, as a farmer, I was. 

Senator Ture. You were sitting in at a labor meeting? 

Mr. Opuavue. Visiting, you say ¢ 

Senator Ture. No; sitting in. 

Mr. Ornave. Yes; ‘sitting in, certainly. 

Senator Taye. And the professor was addressing you? 

Mr. Opnaue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And the professor said what, now, about the family 
farm and how to legislate to protect the family ? 

Mr. Ornave. He made the statement here 100 percent of parity 
will not solve the farm problem. 

Another fellow also made practically the same statement. 
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Senator Ture. That 100 percent would not solve it. Then what 
did he say would solve it? How did he say it, as to what would 
solve it / 

Mr. Opuaua. He did not say what would solve it. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you prepared to state here what would solve it? 

Mr. Opnaue. What I want to impress upon this committee is that 
the farmers are divided into three groups in North Dakota. Maybe my 
testimony is way out of line here. 

Senator Hotutanp. Indeed, it is not; indeed, it is not. We are hear- 
ing you patiently, and we want to hear you. You speak with complete 
composure. You are going to be patiently heard. 

Mr. Oruave. In the State of North Dakota, and I think that is true 
all over the Nation, the farmers are divided into three categories. 

I call it the rich and the comfortable ones, and the insecure fiurmers. 

Naturally, the insecure farmers are, as I see it, the famity-type 
farmers of today. 

I would offer as evidence, then, some statistics. You people know 
statistics, but I want to offer them as evidence. 

We have lost 23,000 farmers since the peak—number of farms in 
North Dakota, until around 1954. The number of farms in North 
Dakota are now at 62,000 farms, we know. There are 19,000 farmers 
in the State averaging 900 acres, and 23,000, or a little over one-third, 
averaging 674 acres. That is the average farm in the State, 674 acres. 

There are 20,000, or a little less than one-third, averaging 379 acres. 

The top group, the top one-third, receives 43 percent of the total 
State income. 

The middle group, or a little over one-third, receives 33 percent. 
They are almost on the average. And economists will tell you that 
they have to receive one-third of the income. 

The lower group, which I am talking about, and which I am rep- 
resenting, receives 24 percent of the total income of the State. 

The CHamman. What is the average acreage in that group? 

Mr. Ornave. 379 acres. 

The CuHarman. And you consider that a small farm ? 

Mr. Orpuave. You can check the statistics. 

The CHairman. We take your word for it. You have got the 
statistics. You ought to know what you are doing. 

Would you consider 379 acres an average small farm ? 

Mr. Ornave. In our county it would be. 

The Cuatmrman. How about the State? 

Mr. Oruave. About the State? It varies all over the State, the 
size of the farm. I thought maybe you people knew that. You cer- 
tainly must know it. 

The Cuarman. That is why we are here, to learn. 

Mr. Opuave. You certainly must have heard from the testimony 
here today. <A lot of family farmers have been testifying from 1,000 
acres and down. They are family farms in North Dakota. In North 
Dakota we consider the family farm on the basis of assessed valuation. 

The Cuarman. How about the location of the land; would that 
have something to do with it? 

Mr. Orpnavua. That has a lot to do with it. Some places in the 
State you have to have 1,000 acres, or even more. Maybe some of the 
ranching territories, maybe you will have 2,000. I am not acquainted 
with those. 
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The CuarrmMan. Would you consider it is a pretty serious problem 
to find out what the size of the average family farm in North 
Dakota is? 

Mr. OpnaucG. What is the average farm ? 

The CHairman. I say, would you consider it a problem to find out 
what an average farm is! Is it a hard problem to determine? 

Mr. Ornave. It is not hard to determine what it is. I have got 
a formula here for it. I have got a formula here for it. 

The CHarrmMan. As I stated this morning, we have to legislate not 
only for North Dakota, but for all over the country. We cannot draft 
a law that would take care of the Badlands of South Dakota or the 
Badlands of North Dakota. We would have to strike an average 
somewhere. 

Senator Youn«e. If my figures are correct, and my memory serves 
me correctly, the average farm is a little over 600 acres. 

Mr. Ornave. 674 acres. I know that figure is absolutely correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Let us go ahead. 

Mr. Ornave. Now, assuming, then, that we are receiving 90 per- 
cent of parity, we are supposed to receive in North Dakota—we are 
not receiving, even an average farm, 90 percent of parity. Iam quite 
sure of that. But assuming that we are receiving 90 percent of parity, 
the top group here is receiving 116 percent of parity, and the middle 
group here, which are on the average, like I told you, the economist’s 
figure, has to figure on averages, so, naturally, that average will be 
90 percent. T hey are receiving 90 percent. 

And the lower group here, if this is correct, will be receiving only 
64 percent. 

I know that is too high in North Dakota. I know even the average 
farmer in North Dakota is not receiving 90 percent of parity. You 
can check that with whatever you have. 

Senator HoLLanp. You meant 64 percent. 

Mr. Ornave. 64 percent, thank you. 

We are told that the farm economy is in good shape. We are told 
that. Sure. In averaging up the farm income, the farmers are 
getting 90 percent of parity absolutely, but they fail to recognize that 
it is only one-third of the farmers. I am talking about the State of 
North Dakota. It is only one-third of the farmers who receive 90 
percent of parity. There is a spread of 40 percent between the top 
group and the lower group. 

It is even more drastic nationally. 

I wouldn’t have to tell you this. You should know it. On the 
national front there is 13 percent of the farmers that receive 52 percent 
of the farm income; 13 percent of the farms in the United States are 
receiving 52 percent of the total farm income. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you any other evidence to offer on what we 
are talking about now? Have you any other evidence to offer except 
what you are talking about now? 

It does not amount to anything, I will be frank to say. It cannot 
help us too much. You are just citing statistics. I tl hink the con- 
clusion you are reaching there is that you are trying to confuse parity 
income with parity payments for particular products. Is that what 
you are doing ? 

I mean, that is the way I understand it. 
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Mr. Opuave. I am testifying here to the fact that the farmers in 
North Dakota, the family- sized farm in North Dakota is not receiving 
par ity. ‘That is what I am testifying to. 

The Cuarrman. We know that. 

Mr. OrnHaue. I want to make the statement. 

The CuHarrmMan. What we would like to know from you is how to 
cure that. 

Mr. Opnaue. | am going to tell you right now. 

The Cuamman. We have only 40 more minutes left, and I will give 
you another minute to tell us how to solve this. You have been testi- 
fying for 6 or 7 minutes already. 

Mr. Oruave. O. K. I will try. You want to know how we can 
correct this ? 

The CuHatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Opwave. Allright. You know, we had a Homestead Act here. 
The Homestead Act was to establish—by the Homestead Act we estab- 
lished the traditional family farm. 

What I think we have to do in the United States is to get back to 
this traditional family farm. And by so doing, I think we will get 
back to the place where land is more equally distributed among the 
people. 

The CuarrMan. That is the Farmers Union plan. We had it here 
thismorning. Several of these witnesses testified to that. 

Mr. Ornave. Why, certainly, the Farmers Union is for the family- 
sized farm. 

The Cuarrman. That is their plan. So that is nothing new. We 
have had it, not only here, but in every State we have been. 

Mr. Oruava. What I consider new, Mr. Chairman, is that we have 
in order that any farm program will be successful, we have to more 
equally distribute the land among the people. No matter how good 
the farm program is that we have, it will never be successful unless 
that happens. 

Senator Ture. Could you handle more land than you are operating 
now ¢ 

Mr. Opuauc. Why certainly I could; sure I could. 

Senator Tuyr. You operate how many acres / 

Mr. Opnave. 328. 

Senator Ture. Could you handle 500 or 1,000? 

Mr. Ornave. They are handling 600 acres. One man is handling 
600 acres. 

Senator Tyr. You could handle more ? 

Mr. Ornave. Not alone—not alone—I could not handle more. 

Senator Ture. But if you did have 600, and you would like 600; 
would you not ¢ 

Mr. Ornavua. No, I would not, because it is against my principles 
and against my philosophy. 

Senator Truye. In some of the areas of the United States they do 
not have 300 acres. Would you be willing to give up some of yours, so 
that they could have some ¢ 

Mr. Ornava. If the land would be equitably distributed among the 
farmers. 

Senator Tuyr. You would give up some of yours ? 
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Mr. Opnaue. I certainly would give up some of my land, if it could 
be equitably distributed. We can never have a successful farm 
program without that. 

Senator Tye. Could you then make a living on the balance of the 
land that you would have, if you would give up one-fourth of yours; 
we will say / 

Mr. Ornava. We have got an economic department in the United 
States, have we not—a department of economics in the United States ? 
They are the ones that figure out all these things for us. Why don’t 
they ¢ 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, your minute is up. Suppose you file 
the rest of your statement for the record. 

(The prepared statement of Oswald K. Ophaug is as follows :) 


I farm 320 acres. Have been farming since 1921. I am speaking for 1,143 of 
the Nelson County Farmers Union. 

I want to endorse statement and testimony prepared by Jim Patton, John 
Baker, and Glenn Talbott, and presented by Jim Patton before this committee 
June 7, 1955. 

My testimony Mr. Chairman, will be directly on the status of family farm. 
Let us remember that in any farm program we adopt, we must consider the 
general national welfare of people. We do not want to sacrifice people for 
money as related to family farm. We do not want to sacrifice American tradition 
for the sake of efficiency. We must consider the ethical, moral, and sociological 
aspects of our total program as it affects all people. 

In the economic realm, I feel this is not done at present. The national welfare 
has been abandoned, never in our history has the profits of one segment of our 
economy been so great as against another segment, who are operating in disaster 
levels. I am referring to the traditional American family farmer and family 
business. We are for 100 percent of parity, of course, and in that connection 
I will make this statement. 

One hundred percent of parity will not solve the farm problem. You might 
divide the farmers of the State of North Dakota into three groups. The rich, 
the comfortable, and the insecure. I would offer the following supporting 
evidence. 

I have a few statements which we believe are desirable improvements in the 
present farm program. These are not designed to correct the condition I iust 
mentioned but, rather, to strengthen the present program in favor of the family 
farm. 

1. We would restore 100-percent price supports for all products with marketing 
allotments. 

2. We want 100-percent supports on livestock, poultry, and dairy products, with 
controls, 

3. Limit price-support benefits to any one operator to the output of a family- 
size farm. 

4. We fully recognize the need for controls; however, we believe there is a 
minimum below which a family farm should not be required to take a reduction. 
This would include all supported and controlled products. 

We also believe there should be a maximum of $10,000 net farm income. Any- 
thing above this amount, supports should be cut off. 

5. Increase acreage of durum over wheat acreage allotment should not exceed 
50 acres, regardless of size of farm. 

6. Farmers’ Home Administration should be authorized to give local boards 
more power in handling loans. 

7. We ask for the resignation of Ezra Taft Benson because of his attitudes 
toward the farm problem, which we feel does not serve the general national 
interest. 

From the peak number of farms in the State we have lost 23,000 farms up to 
1954. The average size farm in the State is 674 acres. Out of the 62,000 farms 
in the State, 19,000 average nearly 900 acres, 43 percent of income (116 percent 
of parity) ; 23,000, or a little over one-third, 674 acres, 33 percent of income (90 
percent of parity) ; 20,000, or a little over one-third, 379 acres, 24 percent of 
income (64 percent of parity). 
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We are told the farm economy is in good shape. Sure—in averaging up the 
farm income the farmers are getting 90 percent of parity. But they fail to 
recognize that it is only one-third of the farmers who receive the 90 percent, and 
that there is a spread of 40 percent between the top one-third and the lower one- 
third. On the national front it is even more drastic. There 13 percent of the 
farms account for 52 percent of the farm income; 77 percent of the farms account 
for 38 percent of the farm income; 20 percent of the farms account for 10 percent 
of the farm income. Here lies the core of the farm problem. 

Because of this situation in our county of Nelson, we are losing 20 farms a 
year, or nearly 1 for every township. We have lost 3 business places in our 
town of Aneto with a population of 4283. What has happened to three young 
farmers who bought farms in my community? 

I think we will have to take a new look, make a new approach to the farm 
problem to adopt some plan which will distribute the ownership of land more 
equally. We will always have a “farm problem” if we have three classes of 
farmers, even with a good farm program. 

I deeply appreciate the courtesy and cooperation of the chairman in allowing 
us to present our views on this matter. 


The CHarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Gunther Harms. 

Senator Youne. I would like at this point to insert several state- 
ments in the record, one from Walter R. Hjelle, of Garrison; one 
from State Senator Walter R. Fiedler, of Ryder, McLean County, 
N. Dak.; from another State senator, Axel Olson; and H. J. Steffen 
and Lee Steffen; one from senator Duncan Fraser; one from Omer 
Lewis, of Mylo, N. Dak.; one from Mr. C. C. Strait, of Berthold, N. 
Dak.:; one from Robert Linnertz, of Minot, N. Dak.: one from Frank 
W. Johnson, of Emmet, N. Dak. 

If there are others that would like to have their statements filed in 
the record, we will be glad to do that here. 

The CHarMan. They will be filed for the permanent record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILep ny Rospert LINNERTZ, Minot, N. DAK. 


My name is Robert Linnertz, and I have lived all my life on a farm 4 miles 
northwest of Minot, N. Dak. 

I would like to submit the following suggestions as a remedy for some of the 
things that I believe are wrong with our agricultural setup. 

I believe that there should be a differential in the loan price of hard spring 
wheat of milling quality and feed wheat. Also a graduated parity on bushels 
sold. 

I believe that a graduated parity on bushels of wheat sold would help the 
small grain farmer. If the first three or four thousand bushels would be at 
100 percent of parity and then graduate down every thousand bushels to 50 
percent of parity. 

For soil conservation, encourage the seeding of surplus acres to soil-building 
grasses. 

Everything possible should be done to keep the family-type farm. 

These are a few suggestions that I think may help you in your quest for a 
remedy to the farm problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity of making suggestions to 
your committee. 





STATEMENT FILep By C. C. Stratt, BertTuowp, N. DaK. 


1. Want full parity for agriculture on every commodity even under Govyern- 
ment control. 

2. Bushel allotment instead of acreage allotment, give small family-size farm 
a greater advantage of this bushel allotment. 

3. Areas where they raise bread wheat should have greater advantages than 
areas where they raise feed wheat as long as surplus exists. 

4. Should have soil conservation program to fit different sections of our agri- 
cultural States. 
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5. Should have a Secretary of Agriculture that understands the farmer and 
his problems, get rid of Benson, 


STATEMENT FILED BY OMER LEWIS, MYLO, N. Dak. 


We feel that there should be special attention given to an adequate spread in 
the price for the high protein milling wheat and durum in relation to its market 
value, as compared to the support price of lower quality feed wheat. 

That the Federal grain grading laws be revised to prevent “loading or blending” 
in order to give United States farmers an equal chance on world markets on a 
quality basis. 

That the Federal excise tax be repealed on tires used exclusively on farm 
machinery, and also for the repeal of Federal taxes on tractor fuels used 
exclusively for farm operations. 





STATEMENT FILED BY DUNCAN FRASER, BottrIngeAu CouNTy FARMERS’ UNION, 
WiLtew City, N. Dak. 


Mr. Chairman, I, Duncan Fraser, farmer and owner of a 390-acre farm, am ap- 
pearing before your committee, Mr. Chairman, on my own behalf as well as on 
behalf of the membership of the Bottineau County Farmers’ Union which totals 
about 1,400 dues-paying members of which I am one. 

At the outset I want to state, we wholeheartedly endorse the statement of the 
National Farmers’ Union, presented before the Senate Agricultural Committee 
June 7, 1955. We are strongly opposed to the present sliding scale Federal farm 
program and believe it must be replaced by rigid supports of 100 percent of parity 
price if we are to save the family farmer from financial destruction. We are firm 
believers in the family-type farm as the most desirable type of farming and the 
only way to keep more people on the land as owner-operators. This tends to 
make better communities in every respect than factory-type farms would. We be- 
lieve that our Federal farm program should be fitted to family-type farms with 
rigid price support on all storable commodities of 100 percent of parity price and 
we urge immediate action, Mr. Chairman, for repeal of the sliding scale and to 
replace it with legislation providing a firm and adequate program. Wheat at one 
time was our main cash crop here in North Dakota but in the case of the average 
family farmer that is no longer true as his wheat acres have been continually 
reduced under our present wheat acreage control program. Wheat is no longer 
our main cash crop. The small or family-type farmer has been forced to sow 
more of his land to flax and barley to try to make up for his lost cash income from 
wheat. 

Now with much lower market prices and lower loan values on farm stored feed 
grain and flax, as well as wheat, the family farmer is being slowly squeezed off 
the land, or to stay on it and be content with a very much lower standard of liv- 
ing. We believe that this is detrimental to our entire national economy. 

According to the United States Department of Agriculture we have a large sur- 
plus of wheat in the hands of Commodity Credit Corporation and that the greater 
share of this wheat is soft winter wheat or in other words feed wheat which costs 
the Government as much or more as the best milling wheats produced almost 100 
percent in North Dakota and Montana. We believe that loan values or support 
price should be in aecordance with milling value of hard spring wheat and 
durum. 

It appears that there is still a shortage of good milling durum wheat due to the 
excessive rust and other diseases that almost completely destroyed the durum 
crop of the past few years to the extent that it became necessary for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take acreage control off the seeding of durum wheat for 
the crop year of 1955 to encourage greater production of this commodity. 

Now that there is still a shortage of milling quality durum wheat and if it be- 
comes advisable to again induce greater production by allowing free seeded acres 
of durum wheat, we believe that it should be on a maximum acreage per farm, say 
40 to 50 acres, or up, according to the needed production and this limited to pres- 
ent durum growers in durum wheat areas. We believe that soil and water con- 
servation and soil building payments should be continued. A maximum payment 
not to exceed $500 to any one operator regardless of the amount of acres in- 
volved and increased payments for those praetices so as to make it possible for 
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every farmer to earn at least a major part of the total maximum figure. This 
would be another step in the right direction in helping the family-type farmer 
instead of making payments on upward to thousands of dollars where only the 
factory-type farmers would benefit by the same. Under the present setup it 
would be impossible for family farmers to earn even a very small portion of such 
payment. 

We believe in the much talked about, in the past, ever normal granary and 
farm storage of farm storable commodities and loans made to farmers on farm 
stored grain also storage payments. The family farmer has been induced in 
the past to build and buy additional storage facilities on the farm and this at a 
considerable cost to individual farmers, so we therefore condemn controlled pro- 
duction especially of storable farm commodities and believe that we must have 
full production in order to make use of the above-mentioned storage facilities. 
Under controlled seeded acreage of wheat for instance, if a farmer loses his 
entire crop by hail or any of the many things that might cause such a loss in any 
one given year, under continued controlled seeded acres, he would never be able 
to regain such a loss in bushels. So we believe that if we must have controls 
it should be in the form of marketing quotas rather than continued reduced 
seeded acres, with quotas based on domestic consumption of wheat per wheat 
farmer. This would make ever normal granary operative and would provide an 
adequate carryover of wheat stored on the farm. 

Adequate credit should be made available to farmers at a low rate of interest 
on long term basis, as it is impossible for young people to get started farming 
without adequate credit for the purchase of land, buildings or building repairs, 
livestock, farm equipment, planned water and soil conservation practices together 
with operational costs for the first season. 


STATEMENT FILED By AXEL OLson, H. J. STEFFEN, AND LEE STEFFEN, PARSHALL, 
N. Dak. 


1. We feel that the Eisenhower administration has made all of the worst fea- 
tures of the old farm program worse. Surpluses are bigger. Losses to the Goy- 
ernment on price-Support operations have been greater in the last 3 years than 
in the previous 20 years, and no constructive move has been made to remedy or 
improve the program. 

2. We believe that the continuance of the present farm program will destroy 
the family-size farm. 

3. We feel that the sliding scale program is further complicating the surplus 
problem by forcing the average farmer to produce more rather than less. 

4. We do not believe that surplus commodities should be sold back to processors 
at reduced prices. 

5. We do not believe that grain should be imported from foreign countries at 
the expense of our market. 

We recommend : 

1. Bushel quotas be used instead of acreage allotments. 

2. One hundred percent parity for allotted bushels, with the remaining bushels 
stored at the farmer’s expense. 

3. Limit support price to any one individual, corporation, or group to $15,000. 

t. Hard spring wheat should not be classified with soft winter wheat. 

5. The continuance of the facility loan program as it is at present. 

6. The allotment of all surplus commodities be substantially increased to school 
lunch programs, orphanages, old peoples homes, crippled children homes, chari- 
table institutions, penal institutions, training schools, State hospitals, ete. 

7. That the community committees be given final authority for administering 


the farm program. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER R. FIEDLER, RypeR, N. DAK. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter R. Fiedler. I have lived in North Dakota 
for over 40 years and have engaged in farming and ranching for 15 years. I 
would like to make the following suggestions to your committee for its consid- 
eration: 

1. I believe all family-type farmers and their families are entitled to 100 percent 
parity on the products produced on their farms. American agriculture is entitled 
to its rightful share of the gross national product. Your committee should inves- 
tigate why farmers are not now getting their fair percentage. 
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2. The Republican Party’s flexible farm-price-support program is a dismal 
failure and will never solve the farm problem. I urge you to repeal it and restore 
the 90 percent of parity rigid price-support program on the so-called basic farm 
commodities. Lo 

8. The administration’s hands-off philosophy of a free and competitive market 
has proven to be a farce. I cite the hog price debacle. The market was free and 
competitive, yet the hog prices hit a new 13-year low. If the administration is 
really interested in helping the farmer and not the meatpacker, then the pro- 
posed $85-million pork-buying program benefits should have gone to the hog pro- 
ducer instead of the packer. Why not pay a subsidy to the hog producer by the 
same method employed to support the wool program? Some method of stabilizing 
livestock prices must be found so as to return a greater share of the consumer's 
food dollar to the farmer. I am all for letting livestock and livestock products 
seek their own price level in the free and competitive market. However, when 
the prices fall below 90 percent of parity, production payments could be made 
direct to the farmer, making up the difference between the open-market price and 
90 percent of parity prices. If livestock production must be curtailed, a work- 
able plan of cutting back production can be found if an honest effort is made. 

4. I recommend to this committee that consideration be given to allotting wheat 
bushels instead of wheat acres to farmers, with a provision allowing the farmer 
to plant all the wheat acres he desires, but allotting only the 10-year average yield 
for sale or price-support loans annually. Any surplus produced on any individual 
farm would be stored by the farmer at his own cost and risk. 

Our ranch consists of 1,360 acres of land, which is devoted to the production 
of small grains, registered Hampshire hogs, and registered Hereford cattle. We 
have 400 acres of cropland, with a 73-acre wheat base. The balance of the acres 
are used for feed, hay, and pasture. We produce annually 50 hogs, mostly sold 
for breeding stock, and 50 calves, which are also sold for breeding stock. Yet the 


flexible price-support program has put our operations in the red column the last 
» 7 
2 years. 





STATEMENT FILED By WALTER R. HJELLE, Garrison, N. DAK. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter R. Hjelle, a small-business man in the 
retail hardware business. I have lived in McLean County for the past 10 years 
and during this period have seen our farm trade area benefit and develop under 
such programs as the REA, RTA, PMA, SCC and others. Regardless of the 
fact that the farmers paid for the biggest share of these programs themselves, 
the fact remains they always had enough left over to take care of their essen- 
tial buying. During these last 3 years there has been such a steady decline of 
farm income and at the same time an incline of rising prices for commodities 
to the farmers. 

I sincerely believe that if the economy of the Nation as a whole is to survive 
and become healthy once again, measures must be taken to protect the farmer 
against the high spiraling prices and his low income. 

In keeping with the request for suggestions on improving the farm condition, 
I should like to make three suggestions. 

1. Support 90 percent of parity. 

2. Reinstate the OPS immediately to stop the steady rise in prices which 
have been taking place for the past 3 years. 

3. Enact legislation whereas only the farmers living on the farms will benefit 
from the Federal programs intended for the farmers. I believe by doing this 
you will help eliminate the thousands of “sidewalk” farmers who I believe are 
responsible for the surplus we now have. 

If immediate measures are not taken to enact programs that will give relief to 
our declining farm income we will find our fast economy in such a crippling con- 
dition that it is bound to draw the rest of the Nation into a depression. It is 
unjust and unfair that 13 percent of our Nation’s population only receive 6 per- 
cent of the Nation’s income. It is just good commonsense that when 16 States out 
of the 48 are dependent on agriculture for their livelihood and have their earn- 
ing power destroyed that it will be just a matter of time before the other States 
must feel the pinch. 

Oh yes, the present administration speaks of good times and ballyhoos about 
high salaries and high income but at the same time excepts the farmer. It also 
appears that the Eisenhower administration is not interested in the fact that our 
small farmers are slowly being reduced to serfdom. We who are in small busi- 
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ness can see our lifeline being cut in realizing that we are totally dependent 
upon the farmer. “The farmer farms and we farm the farmer ;” if they have a 
crop failure, we too have a crop failure. Therefore it must be our problem as 
well as the farmers, for if we are to survive in North Dakota in our business, 
measures must be taken now to insure the survival of the small farmer. 


STATEMENT Frcep sy Oscar TrAvis, BowMAN County, N. DAK. 


We, as farmers, know that to stay in business we must have a fair price for 
the products produced on our farms. If we are to be able to pay our bills and 
taxes and maintain any semblance of a decent standard of living we must have 
a fair price for our products. And a fair price is not 75 percent of parity nor 
90 percent of parity but 100 percent of parity. Now we may not be familiar 
with all the details and technicalities used to arrive at the word or figure of 
parity but we do know that if the amount of money we get for what we sell is 
not enough to pay the cost of production plus a reasonable profit, we are not 
getting a fair price. No business (and farming is a business) can possibly exist 
without cost of production plus some profit. The restaurant owner places a price 
on the beef and pork he sells high enough to cover the costs and a profit to 
maintain his home and family. The milling companies, the textile industries 
must all have a fair price for their products as must the farmers who supply 
these industries with raw materials. 

The automobile manufacturer, the steel industries, the farm machinery com- 
panies, labor—all have their own means of obtaining a fair price but these means 
are not available to the farmer. The farmer must look to Washington for price 
support. He has no other way of getting a fair price. 

Much work has been done by some of our Senators and Representatives but 
much more remains to be done if we are to save the family-size farm. We all 
realize, of course, we cannot have high price supports without controlled pro- 
duction. And in our present setup of production controls lies the gravest 
danger for the small- or family-sized farm. I am referring now to wheat pro- 
duction in the area producing hard spring wheat. This is a large area of limited 
rainfall where the average yield per acre is perhaps 8 or 10 bushels and where 
wheat is the main and perhaps the only dependable cash crop. It is an area 
where farm acreages must be larger than in most parts of the country in order 
to provide subsistence for a family. A very large percentage of the farms in 
this area have been cut and are being held to a wheat acreage of from 20 to 100 
acres. If we use 60 acres as an average we will arrive at a figure; 60 acres should 
yield 600 bushels of wheat. At $2 per bushel we have a gross income of $1,200. 
It is very well established that it costs the farmer $10 per acre to plant, insure, 
and harvest—or $600—leaving $600 with which to pay taxes, interest, and for 
food and shelter for himself and his family. How is it being done then? The 
answer is; it isn’t being done. 

The small farmer is rapidly using up everything (including his credit) that 
he built up during the exceptionally good years of 1948 to 1952. He isn’t making 
a living now. If he can’t make a living he must sell out and when he sells no 
one but the large operator is in a position to buy. So it is plain to see that with- 
out the protection of a fair price support and unless he gets some relief from 
the ridiculously small acreage allotments, the small farmer must go and he must 
go soon—but where shall he go? I would like to give a very brief example of how 
the small farmer is being treated. I will give three examples that I am familiar 
with. This last spring the county committees had for distribution a number 
of wheat acres to be allotted generally throughout their counties. Farmer A 
is a large producer of wheat and cattle. He has a wheat acreage allotment of 
several hundreds of acres. He didn’t need any more wheat acres and he didn‘t 
especially want any but he was allotted 30 additional acres. 

Farmer B is a small farmer—has a wife and five children to support. He has a 
wheat acreage allotment of 20 acres and desperately needs more but he didn’t 
get any additional allotment. Evidently his original acreage allotment was so 
small it didn’t warrant any increase, 

Farmer C owns 1,320 acres of land and in order to maintain a profitable flock 
of sheep he kept the largest part of the farm for pasture, hay, and feed, depend- 
ing on rented land for his wheat production. He had a wheat acreage allotment 
of 51 acres and received 1 additional acres. He invested 10 or 12 thousand 
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dollars in farming machinery to farm the rented land. Now since his land- 
lord’s wheat acres have been reducted the last few years, he is losing his rented 
wheat acres and now faces the problem of making 51 acres of wheat pay for 
$12,000 worth of machinery. 

If these examples are multiplied by thousands it will give a fair picture of 
what is happening to the small farmer. Something must be done soon—it is 
getting late. 


STATEMENT FILED BY J. M. JOINER, BERTHOLD, N. DAK. 


Realizing agriculture is a big factor in the United States economy and to 
keep up its end, it must be prosperous and it is impossible when parity is so 
low on the things we sell, and what we buy is way up in price. 

They must keep on an even keel or somebody will suffer. 

We want full parity in the market and if it takes acreage reduction why let 
us have it, but here is where someone gets hurt, too. 

So I say do not make the small operator take the loss in acres, but take it 
from the bigger operators, for they can take care of themselves. 

I think starting with a family-size farm, of say 640 acres in this area and 
the bigger he grows, the larger the cut in acres, and the same thing would apply 
in the support price. And one other thing, for the hard spring wheatgrower 
should always be at better price than the fellows that are producing a poorer 
quality wheat. And one more thing, on ground that is taken out of crop, should 
be some compensation up to a certain limit, I would say, what is taken out on a 
family-size farm. 

I don’t think the farmers as a whole ask more than a fair share of the 
national income, but I think they are entitled to that. 

I have talked in terms of wheat but all crops can be handled in the same 
way. 


STATEMENT FILED sy Bruno Kuve, BurraLo Springs, N. DAK. 
BUSHEL WHEAT PLAN 


Use bushel allotment instead of acres. First determine how many quali- 
fied farmers have raised 25 acres of wheat in the last 5 years. Instead of mini- 
mum acres, allow every producer of wheat, say 1,000 bushels (may be too high) 
as a starting point, as everyone, big or small, has a certain amount of fixed 
overhead. 

The Government experts seem to have it down pat as to how much wheat is 
consumed each year in this country, plus a certain percent for emergency. 
Divide this figure by the number of wheat producers, which should determine 
percentagewise how many bushels could be sold above the 1,000 bushels men- 
tioned. I think that could be figured according to the acres the producer has 
seeded in the past, according to records at the county PMA office. 

County PMA boards will be elected by local people as in the past, eliminating 
all State committees, self-financed by the producers themselves by paying a 
certain amount per bushel to get his marketing quota card and certain fees for 
processing loan applications, if a loan program is deemed necessary. The 
National PMA Board would act in an advisory capacity, giving legal and moral 
support, but the program itself would be administered by county and local PMA. 

The county PMA committee will issue a marketing quota card to each producer 
which he will have to present when delivered wheat to elevator. Elevator 
managers will be bonded so that manager couldn’t buy wheat except from patrons 
who present bona fide marketing quota cards. 

Our loan program would be maintained to give the farmer 100 percent parity 
price for domestically consumed wheat. 

Any grain produced over and above what is domestically consumed, the pro- 
ducer will have to finance his own storage for emergency in case of a crop loss 
by drought or hail, or try and dispose of it in the foreign market for whatever 
he can get for it. 

As there are a lot of producers who probably wouldn’t have the 1,000 bushels 
to put on the market, farmers producing more than the 1,000 bushels would have 
the chance to sell an extra allotment. 
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STATEMENT FILep By Rita LinNertz, Minot, N. Dax. 


My name is Rita Linnertz, and I have lived 35 years on a farm 4 miles 
northwest of Minot, N. Dak. 

I would like to submit the following suggestions as a remedy for some of the 
things that I believe is wrong with our agricultural setup. 

I believe that there should be a differential in the loan price of hard spring 
wheat of milling quality and feed wheat. Also a graduated parity on bushels 
sold. 


I believe that a graduated parity on bushels of wheat sold would help the 
small grain farmer. If the first three or four thousand bushels would be at 
100 percent of parity and then graduate down every thousand bushels until you 
get to 100 percent of parity. 

For soil conservation, encourage the seeding of surplus acres to soil-building 
£rasses, 

Everything possible should be done to keep the family-sized farm. 

These are a few suggestions that I think may help you in your quest for a 
remedy to the farm problem. 


Thank you Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity of making suggestions to your 
connnittee. 


STATEMENT FILED BY FRANK W. JOHNSON, EMMETT, N. DAK. 

I am in favor of firm price supports at no less than 90 percent of old parity for 
all basic commodities. 

Flexible supports only reduce the farmer’s buying power, as the wheat acreage 
is already reduced to the bottom. If our buying power is taken away, labor will 
soon start to suffer, and they are our biggest consumer. 

Bread wheat should be supported at 100 percent of parity, and should have an 
acreage allotment to allow the necessary wheat to supply all home needs and also 
take care of any foreign demand. 

This talk of burdensome surpluses is not even Christian when we have people 
in our own country that are hungry, as well as those in other countries. 


The CuarrMan. We will now hear from Mr. Harms. 


STATEMENT OF GUNTHER HARMS, KEENE, N. DAK. 


Mr. Harms. I surely appreciate having this opportunity to repre- 
sent the farmer. I am a farmer—have been all my life—and I know 
the farmer’s situation. 

As the laborers have the minimum-wage law, the mail carriers have 
the postal protection, the homeowners have the telephone and electrical 

rates, likewise the farmer should have a minimum price protection. 

The reason we have a wheat surplus is because doctors, druggists, 
mechanics, bankers, hardware dealers, implement dealers, all farm 
against us. That is where we are getting the surplus—they make their 
livelihood out of their business and farm against us. 

And there should not be wheat acreage cut on any farmer who does 
not plant over 100 acres of wheat. T he wheat acreage cut should be 
on the fellow who makes his livelihood outside of farming, to be fair 
to all concerned. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson calls them “suitcase” 
farmers. I call them “sidewalk” farmers, and if we need acreage 
reduction, it should be on them and not on the farmer that lives on the 
farm and makes his living from farming only. 

We tax the farmer for ever ything, and in return should protect him. 
There should not be acreage control—there should be marketing con- 
trol, for we cannot always produce what we want to, but we can 
control the marketing after we have the product. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Rudolph A. Reinpold. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH A. REINPOLD, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
STUTSMAN COUNTY FARMERS UNION, SPIRITWOOD, N. DAK. 


Mr. Retnrotp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going to run 
through this as fast as I can. I will eliminate a lot of the deadwood 
that would be duplication. I will try and make sense out of this. 

I am Rudolph A. Reinpold, of Spiritwood, N. Dak. I am farming 
34 years in Stutsman, the county I am representing. I can honestly 
say the security on our farms is not too good. 

“And all the information that is floating around, that all is well 
for farmers, including a sliding-scale price support program, is posi- 
tively false. 

I can’t quite figure where a planned sliding scale is supposed to cure 
our financial ills, and remedy this supposed big program of surpluses. 
To me it just does not make sense. Our past experiences prove the 
opposite. Human nature is about the same, the way we had before. 
And in the years gone by, all we are trying to educate and inform the 
people that ‘it should cut down in their production, but human nature 
for a home, and to hold it as long as they can, for a chance to keep 
their home, and I suppose he will do like before, raise more and more 
of everything. If we do not have the price to make our payments 
on the farm, we will skimp on our eats at home, the eggs and butter, 
and other commodities, that we can turn into money. To keep our 
farm we will do that. 

And then we will fill in our financial losses with borrowed money, 
as long as we have anything to give in security. 

Of course, I suppose that will be nationwide, and our Federal Gov- 
ernment with loans and grants, and whatnot, are trying to keep up 
foreign markets. I am sure we will really lose quite a bit at home. 
There is no use in saying that it would take the buying power away 
from the farmer. 

With 70 or 80 percent of parity, we know our books cannot be 
balanced. 

We made progress on the farm and have newer methods and con- 
veniences like other groups of our citizens have. We are all entitled 
to share in them, like other citizens of the United States. 

Why some people want to take some of these things away from the 
farmers, I just do not know. All the money that we ever made and 
are making now we put back into our economy which helps labor and 
business which in turn buy our commodities. 

Then as far as money goes on the farm, there is not any money out 
on the farms for luxuries, and, of course, no Cadillacs. 

There was a rumor circulating for a couple of years—you gentle- 
men read it—about riding on the gravy train. That gravy train is 
stuck. It is depleted. It is not there no more. W hen we were in 
the gravy train, it was all used up, to buy a home, during the time 
we pumped billions of dollars in our economy to win a war. That 
is not there no more. 

I am a member of the Stutsman County Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Committee. We have $1,600,000 principal outstanding in our 
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county. And that is the most in the State of North Dakota. I know 
the only hope, and help, to keep farmers where they should belong. 
It is a branch of the Department of Agriculture. That should be 
maintained and expanded, and more funds appropriated to make more 
direct loans, especially to residents who want to farm. 

The committee, of course, reviews their applications, and approves 
their applications in making a farm plan. And after we have made a 
farm plan, that family is supposed to make a4 living on the farm, but 
they will not be able to make it if the prices stay as they are, or go 
further down. 

Federal aid in the thirties kept me and thousands of others on the 
farms, and in all the loans we have received since 1945 the losses 
to the taxpayers does not total 1 percent. FHA is more than pi ying 
its way in North Dakota with about $200,000 gain this last year for the 
country’s treasury. I am, of course, greatly interested in FHA. This 
program which provides credit to many family-type farmers. 

[ believe in just the family-type farm, being on this committee, but 
I feel certain changes in existing regulations are needed, to keep a 
happier relationship between local, State and National offices. 

For example, we make a farm ownership loan on a 40-year repay- 
ment schedule, and in most cases an operating loan, that is, for cattle 
and machinery terminating in 7 years. 

On the short-term loans, 1 would recommend a 12-year repayment 
term instead of 7. This longer period would cut down on the number 
of delinquencies, and also shorten the work in servicing these loans. 

Time does not permit me to cover this and other things about FHA 
in detail. 

I have prepared this statement which, I am hoping, will be helpful 
to your committee, for I am sure your presence here among us shows 
your interest and concern with the problems of the f: amily- -type 
farmer. My plea and my testimony to you men is for this type of 
farmer. I do not believe in a big farmer. I think it will be a social 
problem if we have to eliminate a lot of farmers. And the way it 
looks like, there is a cold war on to eliminate 2 million farmers. They 
are going to be drifters. They are going to be a burden on our 
Treasury, that is for sure, the way I see it. And if the prices continue 
as is, or go lower, you will eliminate them with 1 poor year. 

And the ones that are in fairly fair condition, it will drag them down 
also. 

So, with that, I thank you. 

Senator Horzanp. I must have misunderstood you. 

I understood you to say, so long as the gravy train ran, you were in 
good shape. And you w anted the gravy train to start running again, 
is that it? 

Mr. Retnrotp. What was that? 

Senator Hoiianp. Did you say that as long as the gravy train ran, 
that you were in good shape, and that you wanted the gravy train to 
start again? 

Mr. Rernrotp. Positively. The gravy train—what I had in mind 
all of those years when we had billions of dollars, all of us in the 
Nation, we all got our share out of those billions, it was out to win the 
Second Wor Id War, and also the Korean war, and now just to com- 
pare, within 3 years, then and now, a plow was $5, now almost $10. 
Everything else accordingly. 
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This gravy train that we accumulated during the other years is 
depleted now. There is none left any more. Our surplus uses it up. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Van Horn. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK VAN HORN, PARSHALL, N. DAK. 


Mr. Van Horn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this has been kind of 
a serious and a windy affair here. Could I tell you a personal story 
of a friend of mine from Carthage, Miss. ? 

The Cuarrman. If it is not too long. 

Mr. Van Horn. It is just a short one. You know where Carthage 
is? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Van Horn. Well, Johnny Gross and I were in the Navy to- 
gether, around Norfolk, Va., for a year and a half. We both gradu- 
ated from white hats to a chief’s hat at the same time. And John M. 
Gross was the salt of the earth. He was a man that knew heavy 
equipment inside out. 

This day that we got our rerates, I felt so full and so proud, and 
I wanted to share it with a bud ly of mine; so I ran over to heavy 
equipment, to see Johnny. And he was sitting on top of a diesel 
tractor. 

And I said, “Johnny, how does it feel to be chief ?” 

He said, “Man, it sure does feel good, but I can’t get this big hat 
down in this transmission.” 

The Cnarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Van Horn. The war cost me $100,000, I am told by my friends 
down in Devil’s Lake country. So now I am not there any more. 
I am out in Mountrail County. I own 3 quarters of land, on which I 
owe $8,000. I have been at that 10 years, trying to pay those 3 
quarters off. 

In this time I have had $780 in North Dakota, bonus, $560 unused 
leave bonds, $2,100 GI school, $3,600 inherited, and my wife and I 
saved $5,000 while we were in the service. That is a total of $12,000 
cash assistance that we have had trying to pay for this. That is 
more help than most young farmers have had. 

Thanks to the Congres ss of the United States. 

May I say that you have been very good to the ex-GI’s; just keep 
it up. 

Senator Turse. May I ask how you lost $100,000 at Devil’s Lake? 

Mr. Van Horn. My brothers and I were operating 11 quarters of 
land setup down there, and during the war it just disintegrated. I 
was gone, they were gone, that was it. 

Senator Tire. Were you renting, or did you own it? 

Mr. Van Horn. We owned part of it, and leased part of it. 

Senator Ture. How much did you own ? 

Mr. Van Horn. We owned 320 acres of it, 

Senator Ture. 320 acres at Devil’s Lake, good agricultural land ? 

Mr. Van Horn. That is debatable. 

Senator Tuyr. I know, but as the average in the community, was it 
that? 
Mr. Van Horn. Probably, yes. 
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Senator Tuyr. What I was trying to establish was, had you been 
operating it during those 4 years, do you contend that you could have 
expected to have earned that amount of money; but not operating it, 
you did not earn it ? 

Mr. Van Horn. That isright. 

Senator Tuyr. But was that 320 acres foreclosed on ? 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Senator Torr. And yet you and your wife saved $5,000? 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Would it have been better business had you applied 
some of that $5,000 to that farm, rather than to be foreclosed on? 

Mr. Van Horn. We thought about it, and we applied it in Mount- 
rail County, instead. 

Senator Ture. In other words, it was your decision whether you 
had sufficient equity in the 320 acres to hold it or to let it go by default ? 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Senator Ture. How much did you actually have invested in those 
320 acres? 

Mr. VAn Horn. Not very much. 

Senator Ture. I was just trying to arrive at how you figured the 
$100,000. 

Mr. Van Horn. I lost it because of the fact that it was in the big 
crop years. I had ambition and combines were just coming in, and 
they passed me by. 

Senator Hotuanp. Is that what you mean, that you figured that if 
you could have remained at home, instead of going away to serve in 
uniform, that you could have accumulated that much, or made that 
much if you had done as well as your neighbors did while you were 
gone ¢ 

Mr. Van Horn. That is what my friends tell me. 

The Cuarman,. Will you proceed, sir ? 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any program to offer? Please do so, 
if you do. 

Mr. Van Horn. I have; yes sir. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Van Horn. I believe that we should not go back into the old 
90 percent of parity straight-across-the-board rut. I would like to 
see a unit system, and a unit meaning a bushel of wheat, a pound of 
beef, cream, a dozen eggs, et cetera. I think that 100 percent of parity 
should be paid on the first 10,000 units; 90 percent for the next 5,000 
units; 75 percent for the next 5,000 units; and take the open market 
for anything above 20,000 units. 

This plan would not impose any acreage restrictions on anyone, 
but would give the small farmers the protection they need. 

The Cuamman, Thank you. 

Mr. Nelson ? 


STATEMENT OF CARL TOLLEFSON, CAVALIER COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, OSNABROCK, N. DAK. 


Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman and members of the United States 
Senate Agriculture Committee, I am Carl Tollefson of Cavalier 
County, of which Langdon is the county seat. Iama farmer. In my 
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home community our main crops are durum, bread wheat, and barley. 

In 1954, Cavalier County produced more than 10 percent of all 
durum grown in the United States. _The so- valled durum triangle 
contains approximately a dozen counties. This area normally grows 
most of the durum produced in our State and North Dakota in normal 
years grows about 92 percent of all durum grown in the United States. 
~ T have been asked to present to you members of the United States 
Senate Agriculture Committee the sentiments of my community, my 
neighbors, and myself on the durum problem. As a background for 
this report I have attended 4 meetings, at 3 of these meetings only 
farmers were present. The fourth meeting was an open meeting at 
which Senator Young and Representative Otto Krueger of North 
Dakota spoke. 

At this latter meeting, about 400 were present—most of them 
farmers. 

In addition to attending these meetings I have discussed the durum 
problem for the past month, every time I have met a durum grower. 
The following is a summary of the opinion I have heard from a total 
of about 700 farmers. All except 18 were from Cavalier County. 
These 18 were from Towner, Ramsey, Benson, and Eddy Counties. 

As a condition for increased seeding of milling durum, the big ma- 
jority believes that all farmers that are granted an extension of acres 
should have a history of producing durum in some year previous to 
1955. This would tend to limit durum production in 1956 to areas 
in which quality milling durum can be produced. We would thus be 
raising food for use and not for Government storage. It would then 
be necessary for the old producing areas to grow enough to meet the 
needs of the consumer. Therefore, the 2-and-1 plan was agreed upon. 

The 2-and-i plan can be illustrated us follows : Let’s take a farm with 
a total wheat allotment of 100 acres. If the farmer seeds all of that 
allotment to hard wheat, he can seed no durum. If he seeded 50 acres 
to hard wheat and 50 acres to durum, he is then entitled to seed 2 acres 
outside his allotment for every acre of durum he seeds within his 
allotment. Thus the grand total in this example would be 50 acres 
of hard wheat and 150 acres of durum. 

The benefits of the 2-and-1 plan can be seen at once: It is a con- 
cession to the hard-wheat producer outside the triangle who is natu- 
rally concerned about extra-quota plantings. It will enable the estab- 
lished triangle area to meet the needs of the consumer and it offers 
a measure of choice to the durum man himself. Many triangle pro- 
ducers are in no position to gamble all the way, but they may gamble 
to the safe limits of their resources, using the 2-and-1 plan as they 
see fit. 

As a minority report to these meetings, 17 producers indicated that 
they preferred what was called a 1-for-1 plan, using that 1-for-1 
formula. 

A similar smal] minority was of the opinion that the year 1955 
should be included in determining which farms may increase durum 
acres. If I understand the 1955 act right, the 1955 acres should not 
be included in figuring any subsequent right to acres. 

I wish to conclude my statement by quoting the words of an old 
durum grower : 

The 1955 act was passed to take care of the durum manufacturers and con- 
sumers. I believe Congress made a wise decision for 1955. However, when 
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Congress takes action for 1956 I hope the Members will consider the interests 
of the farmers who tried to produce the durum needed in 1953 and 1954. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nelson ? 


STATEMENT OF MORRIS NELSON, PRESIDENT, BOWMAN COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION, BOWMAN, N. DAK. 


Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, for 
the record I am Morris Nelson, a farmer and president of the Bowman 
County Farmers Union, representing 567 farm families in Bowman 
County. 

At the outset I would like to say that I concur with the testimony 
given before your committee by the National Farmers Union on 
June 7, 1955 

Our county convention was held last Saturday, October 22, where 
quite some time was spent in discussing the farm program. The 
folks were very positive in their demand for 100 percent of real 
parity on the farm for all farm commodities, which is only establish- 
ing economic justice for farmers with other segments of our society. 

We favor placing perishable commodities on the open market for 
whatever price it will bring with the Federal Government making 
up the difference between the market price and 100 percent of real 
parity, by production payments direct to the farmer producer through 
the local agricultural stabilization and conservation office. 

We also are against acreage restrictions on storable commodities, 
instead we favor bushel quotas with no quotas being set for less than 
2,000 bushels on wheat. In my area there are a number of farmers 
with acreages of between 15 and 50 acres for wheat. 

One young veteran informed me he had his acreage cut from 120 
to 60 acres, which is a 50 percent cut. These people cannot continue 
to live on their farms, to say nothing about educating their children, 
when their acreage is cut 50 percent. The price of our commodities 
is being reduced day by day and the price of the the merchandise 
we as farmers need keeps going up. This kind of Eisenhower strat- 
egy will eliminate every farm family in the United States. 

We live in what is called the semiarid West where the rainfall is 
usually deficient. If we were allowed to seed as many acres as we 
wished to plant and only allowed to market a given number of bushels 

sach year, then in good years we would have excess bushels in our 
granaries which could be marketed in years when crops are poor due 
to elements beyond our control. This would help us take care of 
our termendous overhead which goes on whether we have a crop or not. 

Personally, I have not had a good crop since 1951 due to rust, hail, 
and drought. This year was the worst since the early thirties. I 
have 75 acres of alfalfa hay that I harvested this year, and off from 
that 75 acres I got about 8 tons of hay. If it were not for the reserve 
I had from prior years I would either have to liquidate my livestock 
or purchase hay. 

So it seems to me it would be good business for our Government to 
have at least 1 year’s supply of food on hand as a reserve against 
any national emergency, whether it be war, drought, or floods. Other 
years when it has ‘been dry my livestock has more than made up for 
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the deficit in my grain farming. But due to the stupid Eisenhower 
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sliding scale farm program, which reduces the support on wheat and 
other grain crops and no support on livestock and cattle and hog 
prices the way they are today, I will end this year at least $1,500 im 
red ink. , 
Another year like this and I will be out on the section line looking 
for a job. One of my neighbors has already left and there are three 
more that are trying to hang on for another year, so they told me, and 
these people are really worried about farm prices. 
i So in the name of justice and humanity not only for farmers but to 


the smalltown business and laboring people, I hope you gentlemen 
will do everything in your power to pass legislation making it manda- 
tory for the Secretary of Agriculture to support all farm commodities 
at not less than 100 percent of real parity. 

Now, I believe you gentlemen realize that when the farmers have no 
money to spend the smalltown business people will be closing their 
doors, and in turn will be ordering no more merchandise from the man- 
ufacturer. When the manufacturer has no orders they also will be 
closing their factories thus creating more unemployment. When the 
factory workers have lost their jobs they cannot purchase the neces 
sities of life for themselves or their family. 

So I believe you gentlemen can see that today we are on a downward 
spiral that can only lead to economic chaos unless some direct action 
is taken immediately by the United States Congress. 

There has been quite a little comment said about the immense sur- 
pluses here in the United States. 

I say to you, gentlemen, there is no surplus in the United States or 
anywhere in the world as long as there is one hungry man, woman, or 
child in the world today ; there is no surplus. 

If we can get rid of that by the enactment of a food-stamp plan, 
your school-lunch program, and the school-lunch programs will help 
to make healthy children here in the United States, and the wealth of 
the Nation depends upon the health of its people; and if there is any 
surplus, so-called surplus, after that, we are in favor of the establish- 
ment of a world food bank, so that within the framework of the United 
Nations—in areas of need the United Nations can forward that food to 
hungry people in other parts of the world which will help to eliminate 
some of the so-called Communist stuff that you hear all over the world 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Lundene, have you any specific suggestions you could make 
tous! 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY 0. LUNDENE, PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA 


ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS, ADAMS, 
N. DAK. 


Mr. Lunpene. I have a subject wihich I am happy to say has not been 
covered before today. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Lunvener. I will not have to make a lot of repetition. 

My name is Henry O. Lundene, of Adams, N. Dak. I ama farmera 
director of the Grafton Production Credit Association of Grafton, 
N. Dak., and president of the North Dakota Association of Production 
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Credit Associations, which latter association includes in its member- 
ship all of the production credit associations in North Dakota. 

I represent about 5,000 farmer and rancher borrowers of this State. 
The following statement has been drafted and prepared as a result of 
recent meetings held by all of the North Dakota production credit 
associations : 

In 1933 the Farm Credit Act became law, which included the pro- 
duction credit system. Associations throughout the country were 
formed and immediately went into the business of thawing out the 
then frozen credit of the farmers. Farm credit, which until then had 
been about as flexible as a concrete fence post, began to loosen up. 

The production credit system was set up to make available to agri- 
culture a source of credit that would be dependable during bad as well 
as good times, it being the general belief at the time that the source 
of funds through banks and other lending agencies were usually sub- 
ject to immediate call and not adaptable during all periods of our 
economy. 

It is interesting to note that after a period of some 21 years that a 
system with such a promising future has made so little progress. 
Although the production credit system was geared to furnish this type 
of credit, we find that according to the Farm News of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, in its October 1955 issue, it makes the 
following statement: 

The figures show that banks supply about three-fourths of all of the short- 
term credit extended for farm production purposes by lending institutions. 

In other words, 75 percent of the farmers of this country are still 
using the type of credit that was considered inadequate in 1932. Agri- 
culture cannot make the necessary progress with the type of credit 
banks can furnish, which usually is on a 6 months to a yearly basis, for 
the reason that it is impossible for the farmer in many cases to make 
repayment in such short periods without working an undue hardship 
on the farmer financially. 

The question arises, Why are the associations making such slow 
progress ¢ 

(a) It is our opinion that the Federal intermediate credit bank in 
this district at least is too conservative. In fact, it is our belief that 
the Federal intermediate credit bank’s policy is more conservative than 
other lending institutions. 

(6) To remedy this situation it is our opinion that the Federal 
intermediate credit bank should have more confidence in the executive 
committee of each local association and accept the paper on the 
basis of their recommendations until such time that it is proved that 
their judgment is bad. 

It is our opinion that 21 years of experience of the executive com- 
mittee means very little to the Federal intermediate credit bank as 
they apparently feel that they know more about the paper than the 
association does at the grassroots level where the paper originates. 

2. There should also be a stabilization of interest rates. In our 
opinion our source of funds insofar as interest rates are concerned is 
anything but dependable, 

As the rediscount rates fluctuated from 114 up to 3 percent back to 
114 percent up to 3 percent within a period of 18 months it is about 
time that Congress looked into the matter to stabilize the unstable 
debenture market. 
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The excuse for high rates is that our expanding economy has pro- 
vided competition by active bidding for available funds coupled with 
the Federal Reserve banks’ philosophy that these rate increases are 
; necessary to curb inflation tendencies. 

i Since January 1, 1955, the rates on commercial paper in this country 
have increased 10 times. Rates on Federal intermediate credit bank 
debentures have increased eight times since January 1, 1955. The 

current issue for delivery November 1 is costing the Federal inter- 

mediate credit bank at St. Paul 3.05 percent. 

3. During a period of time such as at present when farmers are 
receiving much below parity prices for all of their products they 
find themselves being forced to pay interest rates beyond all reason 
on money borrowed to tide them over this depression trough. It 
appears to us that the moneylenders of this country are more 
interested in increased income than they are in curbing inflationary 
tendencies. Controlling these interest rates like one would turn 
off and on a water faucet is not st: abilizing the agricultural economy. 

4. Production credit associations should have at least 314 to 4 
i percent spread to adequately build reserves and operate efficiently 
4 in serving local farmers. With a 4-percent spread, that would bring 
; the present cost of money to 7 percent to the farmer which would 
leave a clear field for the bankers of this country, whose type of credit 
in 1932 was generally considered inadequate to properly serve agri- 
culture for reasons heretofore explained. 

It is our opinion that one of the ways to stabilize the agricultural 
economy is to provide adequate credit to agriculture during periods 
of depression troughs. In other words, this is no time to be taking 
the credit umbrella away from agriculture, but apparently we have 
learned nothing from the experiences of the past. 

During this particular time when livestock producers and others 
need credit to carry their livestock over to more favorable price pe- 
riods, we find both credit curtailed and interest rates increased. I 
ask you, “Is that a sound way to stabilize the agricultural economy ?” 

In short, lending policies are too conservative at the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank and interest rates are out of line with present 
farm parity. 

The foregoing statement is made to you to show the importance of 
enacting adequate farm-credit legislation to stabilize the agricultural 
economy. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. I would ask at this point to have inserted in the 
record, as part of the record, a resolution adopted by the North Dakota 
Farmers Home Administration advisory committee asking for more 
adequate financing for the family-type farm. 
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i The Cuatmrman. Thank you, it will be inserted in the record at this 
FE. point, 

3 (The document referred to follows :) 

! 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the North Dakota Farmers Home Administration State 

4 advisory committee, in session in Bismarck, N. Dak., on October 19, 1955: 
Whereas the average value limits tend to restrict the making of loans for 

the better family-type farms in the county which are often available to sons 
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and daughters of owners who are not otherwise able to make such transfers 
or sales; and 

Whereas, County Farmers Home Administration committees finally certify 
the fair and reasonable value for each farm-ownership loan made by Farmets 
Home Administration and base their certification on an earning capacity value 
established by a qualified technical appraiser; and 

Whereas present average values tend to eliminate the making of loans to 
larger than average size families since average values are based on families 
of average size and the larger families usually are more in need of this type 
of assistance and require larger units to conduct family-type operations; and 

Whereas the size of efficient family-type farms is increasing due to mech- 
anization, technological advancements, and increased standards of living; and 

Whereas the normal earning capacity value is finally the real basis for any 
loan made on a particular unit; and 

Whereas the making of these loans will be well controlled with the combined 
judgment of technical appraisers and county committees: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged te amend title 
I of Public Law 731, 79th Congress, as amended, to remove the county “average 
value” limits on farm-ownership loans. 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Murphy? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. MURPHY, STATE DAIRY 
COMMISSIONER, BISMARCK, N. DAK. 


Mr. Murrry. My name is William J. Murphy, State dairy com- 
missioner for the past 18 years of the State of North Dakota. Thirty- 
five years farming before that, prince ipally dairy operations. 

I think this is the first testimony on dairying that has been presented 
here today. 

Here are some basic data for fiscal years 1953 to June 30, 1954: 
320,000 milk cows on North Dakota farms. Investment in cows— 
buildings and dairy equipment would exceed $125 million; 46 million 
pounds of butterfat marketed in cream ; 3 million pounds of butterfat 
marketed in bottled milk; $33 million paid to North Dakota dairy 
farmers for milk and cream. 

Dairy farming entails more work than other agricultural pursuits, 
as cows must be cared for and milked twice a day every day. 

Dairy farming provides a daily cash income for greater security for 
farm families. Dairy farmers, like any other businessmen, are entitled 
to cost of production—plus a reasonable profit. Costs of production 
to be deducted from $33 million income include: interest on invest- 
ment, taxes, depreciation, veterinary expenses, losses from accident 
and disease, feed costs, and labor costs; 90 percent of parity was 
supposed to assure the dairy farmers a price for their milk and cream 
sufficiently high to guarantee cost of production plus some labor in- 
come for the d: Liry farmer, his wife and children. 

As most all other segments of our national economy have ways of 
securing a greater income for themselves which are not available to 
agriculture, it is imperative that the producers of our new wealth be 
accorded the same protection. 

Dairy products not being classified as basic farm commodities, were 
subject to reduction in support price when in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture a sufficient volume was produced to assure 
an adequate supply for all consumer needs. 

Due to heavy purchases of butter, cheese, and milk powder during 
1953 and early 1954 by the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture lowered the support price on dairy products to 
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75 percent of parity on April 1, 1954, which automatically lowered the 
price of butterfat to the dairy farmer about 10 cents per pound. This 
would mean a reduction in income to our North Dakota farmers of 
$4,900,000 a year, based on last fiscal year production. 

These conditions developed a determination on the part of all dairy 
farmers to do something to help themselves by increasing consumption 
of dairy foods through | an intensive program of advertising and pro- 
motion ona national scale never before known. 

The results of this program of the American Dairy Association are 
apparent when we note the Government holdings of butter have been 
reduced nearly two-thirds in the past year in spite of the fact that total 
butter production for 1954 was the largest it has been since 1944. 

During he past 6 months production and consumption have been in 
near balance. Practically all nutritional experts advise that the health 
of our people would be improved if they consumed greater amounts of 
milk and milk products. 

This is the market we hope to develop to a much greater extent so 
that our dairy farmers can be assured of an income for their milk and 
cream which will give them cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

However, we believe that the 75 percent of parity support price on 
dairy products is definitely too low. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Keogh ? 


STATEMENT OF BROOKS KEOGH, PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA 
STOCKMEN’S ASSOCIATION, KEENE, N. DAK. 


Mr. Keocu. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, my name is Brooks Keogh. I am a cattle rancher from 
Keene, which is jocated in the western part of North Dakota. 

I am president of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Association and I 
would like to take this opportunity to present to you some of the views 
of many of the people in our industry. 

We fully realize the cattle industry is in considerable trouble, and 
has been for the past few years as a result of the drop of prices and 
the continued rise in the cost of operation. The cattle rancher is 
faced with certain fixed costs over which he has no control. Because 
of this situation, most of the cattlemen find a very slim profit, if any, 
at the cost of the year’s operation. 

In seeking a solution to their problem, the industry has inaugurated 
the beef promotional program. This program has been beneficial to 
the industry. We do know that we have tremendously increased the 
per capita consumption of beef. It is, however, an unfortunate fact 
that we have continued to increase our herds to the point that we 
have oversupplied the market the last 3 or 4 years just enough to hold 
the prices down below a reasonable profit level. 

There is no doubt that today we have the best demand for beef in 
the history of the industry. Every time the receipts lighten up a 
bit, the market quickly rebounds showing the underlying strength. 

It has been the thought of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, as well as the thinking of many of the members of the 
various State cattlemen’s associations, that subsidies in the cattle 
business are not a practical solution to our problem. 
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Because of the perishable nature of our product, one can readily 
realize the immense problem that would result in the event the Gov- 
ernment attempted to store surplus processed beef. It naturally fol- 
lows that controls in production must accompany a subsidy program. 
I am sure most cattlemen will agree that Government production 
controls in the cattle business would not be workable. 

We only need to remember the famous OPS days, with the black 
markets and the constant confusion in our markets, to realize the 
general mess in which our industry would quickly find itself. 

The North Dakota Stockmen’s Association has been very critical 
of the continued effort to further reduce tariffs on livestock or related 
products. It is our belief that world trade should be grounded on 
fair and equitable competition and encouraged only if it is done under 
our long established principle that foreign products shall not be 
admitted to our countr y when they endanger the living standards of 
the American workingman or the American farmer or stockman, or 
threaten serious financial injury to a domestic industry. 

Along this line, we have been very critical of the report sent to the 
President by the Randall Commission. This Commission, which was 
appointed by the President to study the tariff question, seems to be far 
too willing to sacrifice the welfare of the agriculture people of our 
country for the benefit of better trade adv: antages on certain industrial 
products. 

We do urge the continuation of the “Buy American” policy which 
has been expressed by the amendment to the military services appro- 
priation bill the past several years. The Government is the big con- 
sumer of domestic food products, and it is only good business that, 
except in the emergencies provided for, purchases ‘be made according 
to this policy. 

We do feel that in the past the State Department has hampered the 
sale of our agriculture products abroad. In many instances it would 
appear that the State Department is too concerned about the economic 
welfare of a foreign country at the expense of domestic agriculture. 

Briefly, these are my thoughts as well as those of many of the folks 
in our industry and I want to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity 
of presenting this statement to you. 

The Cuamman,. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I want to ask you a question, Mr. Keogh. Stock- 
men from Montana, as I understood it, presented testimony quite like 
yours earlier in the afternoon. 

Mr. Kroeu. Yes. 

Senator Hotitanp. Yesterday, the Stockmen’s Association of South 
Dakota did the same thing, and likewise down in Iowa. 

Is there any State livestock organization that has taken a different 
position from that taken by yourself which, as I understand it, is one 
of opposition to support prices and to any of the controls that would 
come with supports ? 

Mr. Kroeu. Well, I am not familiar, Senator, with any organized 
group, particularly, that is, completely organized of cattle people who 
are not in opposition to the subsidy program on cattle. 

Senator Hotianp. Your national organization has taken that posi- 
tion, too? 

Mr. Krocu. That is right, and they always have. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Short? Have a seat, sir. Will the following 
step up, Mr. Alvin Anderson, Donald R. Anderson, Herb Baev rerstad, 
and Arlo Beggs 

I understand that Donald Anderson has filed a statement already. 


STATEMENT OF DON L. SHORT, MEDORA, N. DAK. 


Mr. Snort. My name is Don Short. I live at Medora, N. Dak., and 
my occupation is cattle ranching and wheat farming. 

My statements are my own individual opinions. I do not presume 
to speak for any organization of cattlemen or farmers. I know from 
a fairly wide acquaintance with other cattlemen in this and some of 
the other Western States that most ranchers feel as I do about Govern- 
ment subsidization and regulation of their business. 

I have lived on the same ranch for over 50 years through drought, 
depression, inflation, and prosperity. I saw my f: ther prosperous 
and I saw him lose his last dollar on this ranch. I have been at a loss 
to know where the money was coming from to feed my family back in 
the thirties, and I have sold steers for 35 cents per pound. 

It is my firm and considered belief that no permanent benefit can be 
given to any segment of our national economic structure by Govern- 
ment subsidy or price supports without adversely affecting some re- 
lated industry and eventually weakening our entire economic system. 
Our country was founded on a basis of free economic activity, and 
under that system we attained the highest standard of living and the 
greatest individual and national prosperity the world has ever known. 

This has come about through the completely unrestricted oppor- 
tunity of the individual to exercise his ingenuity, resourcefulness, or 
enterprise, as he saw fit. 

Any Government program designed to assist and stabilize the in- 
come of some industry in financial distress must inevitably apply con- 
trols to regulate the productivity of that industry. When the income 
is fixed by Government decrees at a satisfactory level and the controls 
are applied to restrict production, two of our finest human character- 
istics are hobbled. The stimulus of competition is removed and the 
opportunity of exercising ambition and ingenuity is curtailed. 

No one realizes better than the operating cattleman that the price 
of the product he produces is out of step somehow with the price of 
everything he has to buy. He is unhappy about this situation but he 
has no faith in the ability of the Federal Government to improve his 
position by any of the schemes so far devised to aid other segments of 
our agricultural economy. 

He does not see how he could tailor his operation to fit the controls 
and restrictions that must follow guaranteed prices. He went into 
the business completely aware of the ups and downs it was subject to. 

He opposed price ceilings when a lot of people thought cattle prices 
were a way too high. He would be less than consistent if he did not 
oppose price floors, now that our cattle price cycle has reached a low. 

He is disturbed at the thought of Government warehouses bulging 
with stored beef, and he w onders why his neighbor should be asked 
to contribute toward keeping his income at a satisfac tory level. 

He feels it is his own responsibility to provide for the welfare of his 
industry and has gone to considerable effort to promote beef consump- 
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tion with daily gratifying results. There surely is no surplus of good 
beef if the consuming public can be properly educated as to its nutri- 
tional value. National purchasing power is at an all-time high. 

The rancher feels that Federal programs designed to assist agricul- 
ture have a way of getting into politics, and he does not like the idea 
of having the price of his product dependent on how he votes or sub- 
ject to the influence of some pressure group, which may attempt to 
influence Congress. 

There are some things that could, and should, be done by the Federal 
Government that, in my opinion, would help the cattleman over this 
period of price disadvantage. 

First among these is an assurance of adequate financing. I never 
saw many ranchers go broke if his creditors stood by him when the 
going vot a little tough. 

For some reason the rancher always has a little too much credit 
when times are good and far too little when an economic recession 
comes along. Congress and our Federal administrative agencies should 
carefully study the adequacy of present financing facilities, both Fed- 
eral and private, with an eye toward eliminating any single instance 
of liquidation because of inadequate financing. Cows have a remark- 
able facility for paying off mortgages if the ranchers just hang onto 
them and their bankers stay with them. 

No. 2 is in the field of research. Tremendous strides have been 
made in recent years in improving our cattle and in feeding practices. 
But there is still much to be done. The cattle industry is working 
hard to develop new uses for beef and its various byproducts. The 
Federal Government with its vast research facilities could do much 
more, 

No. 3 is a careful and unbiased reanalysis of the use of federally 
owned grazing lands. Uncle Sam as the country’s largest landlord 
is in a position to contribute enormously to the livestock industry by 
constructive administration and improvement of these lands. 

Some should be returned to private ownership, but this is a delicate 
problem and should be very carefully worked out before definite steps 
are taken. 

Farmers and ranchers, I feel, must solve their own economic prob- 
lems without the aid of Government subsidy. Our experience with 
the various incentive-payment programs during the war years bears 
this out. 

We became very complacent when prices were good and we neglected 
to promote the use of our products and failed to carry on an educa- 
tional program designed to stabilize consumption on a long-time 
basis. 

Few new or expanded uses were found for farm products and I 
believe this points up the fact that we will not bestir ourselves to 
solve our economic problems until necessity forces us to. Recent 


accomplishments have proven that a lot can be done along this line 


if we just try. 
The dairy farmers have embarked on a promotional and educational 
program that has shown clear results. The combined efforts of pro- 


ducers, processors, and distributors in promoting the consumption of 


beef is, I’m sure, in a large measure responsible for our present all- 
time high per capita consumption. 
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Human beings will usually find a way out of their difficulties if 
left to their own devices. They add to their strength every time they 
learn to surmount an obstacle. They are weakened every time some- 
one else solves a problem for them. There is no easy road to real 
prosperity. It cannot be permanently provided by Government decree. 

I thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much. 

Senator Horianp. May I ask you a couple of questions? Where 
is your ranch located ? 

Mr. Suorr. It is in the Badlands and the Little Missouri River, 
southwest corner of the State, sir, in Billings County. 

Senator Horianp. Is not that close to where Teddy Roosevelt’s 
ranch was ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir; about 2 miles from our house. 

Senator Hottanp. Did you get any of your philosophy from him ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. I hope I have absorbed some, sir; he was a good 
character. 

Senator Hotnanp. He was a great American. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Tuy. Do you think that we can continue producing the 
amount of feed grains and wheat that we are now producing without 
curtailing any of our acreage / 

Mr. Snort. Your question is a little bit confusing, sir. If we 
curtail the acreage we would curtail the production ? 

Senator Ture. I was just wondering whether you had the opinion 
that we could go on without any Government assistance in our en- 
deavor to curtail production or whether the production should go on 
unlimited. 

Mr. Srorr. Senator, I do not propose that after some 12 or 15 
years of price supports and farm production regulation, building up 
of an enormous surplus, that we should immediately move back to 
a completely free economic system. It would be impossible. It 
would ruin a tremendous number of our farmers. 

Senator Tryr. Well, you share the same conviction that I have, 
and what we are endeavoring to do is to find a consistent and sound 
program of reducing the overall tillable acres that we have under 
cultivation, and that we do harvest. I wondered whether you could 
make any suggestions to us just how you would proceed to limit 
the number of acres or to curtail them, that phase of it. 

Now, I admire your stand on independence and free enterprise; 
it is all a part of America, and it is what has made America great. 

But I use this little argument: We have an established demand 
in the domestic and in the international field. We have products 
that-are competing with you in beef; we have turkeys that are barely 
holding their own on the economic scale, so to speak, and we know 
that the chicken situation can crowd some of your beef off the table 
any time. 

So that if you have an abundance of feed, if that feed gets too 
cheap, one or the other will happen: either they will crowd you in 
the beef business or the number of bushels that are annually produced 
will have to be curbed. 

So I am just trying to figure out what you would advise us to do 
in the curtailment of our production of feed gr ains in order that a 
competitive situation does not develop through increasing pork and 
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chicken production, which is relatively a short cyele—your beef cycle 
is a long cycle, very long cyele—so I wonder can you tell us specifi- 
cally what you would advise us to do. 

Would you tell us to put in cross compliance so that if there is a 
shifting of wheat that we do not get into a barley and oats situation 
that would immedi: a give us more feed? What would you say? 

Mr. Sort. Senator, I do not presume to have the answer to the-—— 

Senator Truyr. We do not either or we would not be here with you; 
but we would like your assistance as to what we might do. 

Mr. Suort. I understand, sir. 

My answer to your question, if I can make it brief—I have no an- 
swer to the question of the supported commodities. 

The unsupported commodities, poultry, hogs, beef, I think if you 
would leave them alone they would be better than if you tried to do 
anything for them. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, we have left them alone. 

Mr. Suorr. I hope you can continue to do so. 

Senator Tryr. And we have left beef alone, but I am now won- 
dering, in view of the fact that oats is down in price, and the man 
who is going to sell oats, if he can feed that oats and get 1 or 2 or 5 
cents more a bushel in feeding it, human nature would dictate that 
he feed that oats: would it not ? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. That is why you have got cows that will calf next 
spring or whenever they happen to drop, a calf. Therefore if your 
oats is down and your barley is down, and if you do not have any 
regulation over diverted acres, except you can only plant only so many 
acres of wheat or cotton or corn, if you have no control except over 
them, what is going to happen to your feed supply? Have you any 
suggestion what we might do other than just drift? 

Mr. Suorr. No, sir; I do not. I think the only solution is to let it 
drift. 

Senator Tie. All right. 

If you drift, who is going to get hurt the quickest? Would you 
rather have had some orderly control over your economy when your 
dad went to zero in his operation ? 

Mr. Snort. No, sir; and he would be the last one on earth that 

Senator Ture. Is he living? 

Mr. Suorr. No, sir; he is not. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you are hardly speaking for him, are you? 

Mr. Srorr. W ell, after living with him all my life, sir, I absorbed 
some of his philosophy. 

Senator Tye. I see. I would not be so firm in my belief that we 
must watch out for this youth had I not been asked by the Federal 
land bank in 1933 or 1934 to come and help appraise when applica- 
tions were so numerous that they just were not able to reach them 
ahead of the sheriff. So I left my own operations and helped out to 
keep ahead of the sheriff sales in the thirties. 

There were some awfully good people who were threatened with 
foreclosure, and some had already been foreclosed on. Some were 
saved by act of Congress, and Senator Ellender was a Member when 
they enacted the Commissioner’s loan, providing funds to be used 
as a second mortgage oftentimes requiring nothing except a chattel, 
to be used to supplement the land bank loans to save farms from fore- 
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closure; and that Commissioner’s loan legislation and the millions 
that were appropriated saved a great number of farms across the 
United States. 

Unfortunately, North Dakota was one State where the situation 
was such that they had some difficulty because of State law, but in 
the main, the farms that received the land bank loan, plus the sécond 
mortgage for which Congress appropriated the funds, those farms 
remained in the hands of the original owners, and they were there 
when prosperity returned to the land. 

I have seen hundreds of them who were ready to be liquidated by 
foreclosure. They were there when the conditions improved, and 
they paid, and they are today secure with their farm earning them 
enough annually to permit them to remain in retirement in the eve 
of their lives. 

Now, the Congress of the United States stepped in at the bottom 
of the depression and helped out and, therefore, I am looking today 
at the possibility of what we, as Congress, are trying to do by stepping 
in sat making sure that some other parent does not go down to zero 
in the eve of his life or that the youth is not liquidated, the youth who 
bought his machinery, bought his supplies and equipment in the in- 
flationary postwar era. 

Now, therefore, I have an obligation not to permit a liquidation 
just by letting the theory of the survival of the fittest prevail. 

Thi at is my honest conviction he sre, and if I seem to be a little against 
you in your philosophy, I want you to know that I admire you for your 
own individial strength of mind and determination, but you may 
have young people out here who have not got half a chance of surviving 
if Congress does not do something, and they will go to the foreclosure 
wall. ‘| Applause. ] 

Mr. SHorT. Senator, one of my recommendations, sir, was that ade- 
quate financing was one of the most important things that our Govern- 
ment could assure American agriculture. 

I never saw a rancher, as I said in my statement, go broke if his 
banker stayed with him, and I cannot repeat that too much, sir. 

When the regional Agricultural Credit Corporation made loans to 
almost all of the farmers and ranchers in North Dakota, some of those 
loans looked completely hopeless. The regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation never lost a dime on the ranchers along the Little Missouri 
River out in southwestern North Dakota ; they were paid off eventually 
100 cents on the dollar. 

Senator Ture. Sir, here is what you and I must never lose sight of : 
The depression and what appeared to be a bottomless pit was in the 
early thirties. We succeeded in lifting ourselves gradually, but it 
took a farm program to help us accomplish that; supports came into 
being. But in the actual situation it was the war commencing in the 
forties that aided in bringing back many, many of them who were 
right on the rocks floundering about. 

‘Now, let us hope and pray that we have the wisdom to keep our 
economy such that if we are able to bring about a lasting peace that 
we will not need war to lift ourselves out of a depression in the agri- 
cultural economy. 

It was the war that took us out of it. Some of your dilemmas in 
the forties 

Mr. Suorr. I will agree with you. 
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Senator Tuyr. And it was war that emptied our bins. 

It was the war that emptied many and many a bin, and you know 
that, and therefore, let us not plan on another war to empty our bins, 
Let us have the intelligence to initiate a program of curtailing our 
acreage production and, at the same time, maintaining an economy 
for agriculture that will save the financially insecure farmer today 
from being forced to bankruptcy. 

Now, that is the only reason I am out here with you folks today. I 
am not out here for the pleasure of it. I am trying to find the answers 
to writing a farm program that will curtail the acres, get our surpluses 
ice and, at the same time, while that curtailment exists in 
the operation, give you a price structure that will put you in balance 
with the rest of the Nation’s economy. 

The CHamman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think the gravity of the situation 
iz indicated again today by a report of the Department of Agriculture 
v hich indicates that the parity ratio for farmers dropped to a new low 
of hci de of parity. 

The HAIRMAN. Mr, Beggs, Mr. Arlo Beggs? 

As you folks will notice, it is now 25 minutes after 4, and we were 
supposed to stop at 4, but I prevailed upon the Senators here to stay 
a little longer to give some of you an bpiortitiity to be heard. 

Now, my hope is that those I am going to call, unless they have some- 
thing new, please step forward and simply file your written state- 
ments, if you will, and T can assure you that they will be recorded in 
the permanent record as though you had stated it. 

Everett Bock? Is Mr. Bock present ? 

Mr. yohe Broden ? 

Mr. John Campbell ? 

Those whose names I mentioned will please set up to the stage. 

Mr. Everett Bock ? 


into balay 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY MAIXNER, SLOPE COUNTY FARMERS 
UNION, BUFFALO SPRINGS, N. DAK. 


Mr. Marxner. I am representing Everett Bock. 

[ am not going to read any statement, but I would like to say that I 
am for a bushel acreage allotment, and I think it will work. You 
did not think it would work because you thought there would be too 
much finagling. 

The CuatrmMan. No, I did not say so; I just took the negative. 

Mr. Matxner. I would like to say now that we get a card. If we 
comply—we get a card—so we can sell our grain, but we could go to 
the same PMA office and get a card, something like a meal ticket, with 
a bunch of numbers on it, and if our bushel goal j is 5,000 bushels, why, 
every time we go to the elevator he will punch out a number, and I do 
not see where there could be any more finagling in that than there is 
or has been in the present storage program whereby certain individuals 
have beaten the Government out of grain in the storage program they 
have had at present. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all? 

Mr. Marxner. Along with this acreage, I think the acreage allot- 
ment has been most unfair in this respect, that during this administra- 
tion and during the Jast 20 years conservation, soil conservation, has 
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been drummed into our ears for the last 20 years, and along with our 
farm program we have been induced to summer fallow and do a better 
job of farming and to seed back undesirable acres. 

Now, this acreage cut that came along a few years ago penalized the 
fellow that did what the Government urged him to do, to conserve 
his soil by summer fallowing, and by se eding back undesirable acreage. 

When the wheat cut came along he took the biggest rap, and the 
fellow not conserving his soil, seeding his acres solid year after year, 
got a cut of 40 percent like it was in our county, and the man who 
summer-f: allowed half of his acres and put half into wheat, I do not 
think he was causing the surplus; he took the cut right along with 
the other fellow. 

If you do decide to leave the acreage system like it is, the acreage, 
the acreage allotment system, I think it should be based on a longer 
history of f the farm and the farm practices. 

The CHamrMan. Longer than 10 years ¢ 

Mr. Marxner. I believe in our county it was only 2 years; the history 
was for the 2 previous years. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Campbell, Mr. Doleechek, Mr. Dawson 

Mr. Bert Sackman ? 


STATEMENT OF BERT SACKMAN, NORTH DAKOTA FARM BUREAU, 
WASHBURN, N. DAK. 


Mr. Sackman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Bert Sackman. 
I had a prepared statement here, but the subjects were covered so 
thoroughly, and I have picked on a subject here and have got some 
notes together that I think the gentlemen are interested in and that has 
hardly been touched on at all. 

Senator Thye, all day you have been asking questions as to how 
would you contract this agricultural plant or production, which has 
temporarily outgrown its needs. 

I feel that the whole committee is sincere in getting an answer to that. 

I want to emphasize that I think this agricultural plant has out- 
grown itself only temporarily, and we need something only tempo- 

rarily because some day we may need it. 

Now, it does not make a whole lot of sense for me to go out and plant 
rye on my diverted acres, probably one of the worst depleting crops 
there is, just because I can sell it to the Government and make some 
money. 

It costs the Government approximately $50 a year for every acre 
of rye that I seed. 

Actually I net probably a third of that, say $15 an acre. The rest 
of it is gross income and, of course, it does not mean anything to me. 

At the same time, we are willfully destroying our natural resources, 
and why? I think that every citizen of the United States would 
have a program, a stake in a program, such as this; I think they would 
buy it, asmuch as they would be protected in the lean years to come. 

I do not think they would cry about soil conservation bec cause, after 
all, there is only so much soil, and after it is gone, there is not any 
more. 

Now, there are a lot of problems, and I have not worked them out 
in detail. I think you have to protect the tenant, if it is made too 
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profitable for the landlord, the landowner, to seed his land down to 
grass; what is going to happen about the fellow that everybody today 
seems much concerned about, and rightly so, the young fellow that is 
starting out, has gone into debt, bought machinery and equipment 
and livestock, and you come out with a program where it is profitable 
for the landowner to take his land away from him and seed it to grass? 

Now, naturally, that man must be protected. 

This land, I think, should not be harvested except for actual seed 
production, and then only if the seed will pass state certification. 
This will guarantee a continuing grass-seed program for the continua- 
tion of the program and, at the same time, it will encourage the farmer 
to do a better job when he starts it, because if he plants poor seed he 

cannot harvest it; if he plants good seed, he can. 

Another thing that I want to make a brief statement on was that 
I was opposed to OPA, and OPA as it was represented. But at the 
present time when we go into a program that will take, I would say, 
roughly 30 million aeres of land to be seeded to grass, there is not 
enough grass seed in America to seed it. 

It would not make any difference how high the price went; it would 
not go any further, and I would recommend that the ceiling be put 
on grass seed before the program started, and I sell grass seed. 

But with a program as large as this, and you are going into it under 
an abnormal condition with that much at one time; I think you need 
Federal control. 

If ina matter of 5 years this land could be turned and put back into 
crop, and the same amount seeded in, you would not have the same 
amount of acres in all the time, and I will say that for this reason: 
If the program continues for more than 5 years you are farming the 
same land all the time, and you have got the same land in conservation 
practice. 

If you can rotate this land, you know, grass gives land a lot of con- 
sistency; it gives it the : ability to hold water even after it is broken; 
it gives it the ability to stand the weather; it does not blow as easily, 
and you would rotate eventually, if it took long enough, your entire 
cropland into a conservation program. 

I firmly believe that this program, if administered right—now, I 
cannot give you all the details on it—but I think if it was put into 
effect and administered right, it could eventually replace about 90 
percent of all the farm program we have today, simply by putting this 
land into grass and conserving our soil in the meantime. 

There is the problem of administration, and I would advise you 
gentlemen to look into the possibility of having the present ASC com- 
mitteemen administer the program rather than to set up another spe- 
cial agency. 

Now, those are just things that I have thought of here, and I wanted 
to throw them out. 

There has not been much said about it today, and I knew you wanted 
to hear something about it. 

If you have any questions, I will be glad to answer them. I thank 
you. 

The Cuamman,. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY B. H. SACKMAN, NORTH 
WASHBURN, N. DAK. 


DaKkora FARM BUREAU, 


I am Bert Sackman, of McLean County, Washburn, N. Dak. I want you 
gentlemen to know that McLean County is the Texas of North Dakota. I am 
a farmer in McLean County, starting in 1946 after my naval discharge. I started 
by renting 320 acres of land and buying 6 heifer calves. As I have been able 
to add equipment and land, I have increased my operations to 1,200 acres, of which 
I own 160. I now run 50 beef cows. I intended to be a wheat farmer, but now 
with an acreage allotment of 158 acres on 740 acres of cropland I am not sure 
I can be a wheat farmer any longer. 

I wanted to point out that I was a farmer and for that reason I am vitally 
interested in farm income—net farm income. 

While I am a member of several farm, crop, and livestock organization, the 
views I am about to express are primarily my own. 

I wish to congratulate the permanent chairman and other members of this 
committee for in effect applying the brakes to the farm legislation during the 
last session of Congress, so that studies of this kind could be made, Had you 
let yourselves be stampeded into accepting the House version of a farm bill, 
I am convinced you would have found it entirely unsatisfactory and inadequate. 
I am not convinced that the same program that got us into this mess will get 
us out. 

I beg of you gentlemen to use this extra time not to try to win the next elec- 
tion for yourselves, or for your respective political parties, but rather to write 
a long-range farm program that will not need the makeshift bailing-wire repair 
that has been going on the last 10 years or so. 

One of the most disgusting things about some present-day farm leaders, writers, 
orators, and some politicians (I probably should not have used that word here) 
is to smear by classifying some particular program by giving it a misnomer such 
as Brannanism, Bensonism, flexible, rigid, and many other innuendos that do 
more to confuse the situation than to correct the wrongs. 

Now on some of the problems facing us in North Dakota I am of the firm opinion 
that before you gentlemen can write a support program that will do justice to 
wheat growers you must have a reclassification of wheats. How can anyone 
say that the support on wheat today is 8244 percent of parity when actually if 
the relative value of some poor wheats were considered the support would prob- 
ably stand at somewhere around 125 percent of parity. 

I realize, gentlemen, that a 20-cent-per-bushel penalty has been put on some 
wheats and I don’t want to belittle the efforts of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and others of USDA. And I want to commend the members of this committee 
for their efforts along this line. But gentlemen, what is 20 cents a bushel when 
it’s possible to obtain seed wheat that traditionally yields 25 percent more and 
is not susceptible to the rust plague that has had us handcuffed the past 4 years? 

We in North Dakota want to produce wheat for use and not for Government 
storage. We have been unjustly penalized through the acreage allotments 
because we are forced to accept the 29-percent cut in acres. During the years 
1944 through 1935, 8 States increased their wheat acreage over 50 percent. 
National average increase was 19 percent. North Dakota increase during the 
same period was 2.2 percent. When the allotments came along, North Dakota 
took 29 percent and the national average cut was 30. Gentlemen, is this fair? 

I know all about the argument that if you push the poor wheat into feed 
channels, you will drive feed down to ruinous prices. I ask you gentlemen, what 
have the diverted acres done to feed prices? When you take 20 million acres 
out of wheat and put the majority of it into feed, it seems to me, something is 
going to, and has hit the bottom of the barrel. 

By a strange coincidence many of the same people who so ardently supported 
the 90 percent program and advocated “yes” votes on allotments never men- 
tioned diverted acres and even today don’t like to admit that they are a problem, 
and offer no sensible solution. 

Let’s talk some more about diverted acres and go on to the grassland program, 
soil bank, call it what you wish, that is making the farm circuit now. First let 
me say that I am for a program such as that and I'll tell you why. We are 
raising a lot of rye in McLean County these years. I’ve made some money 
growing rye. Who did I grow it for? The United States Government. They 
have got this year’s crop, last year’s crop and perhaps the year before that, and 
I’m going to give them next years crop, too. It has cost the Government the past 
few years $40 to $50 an acre for me to grow rye. For what? Rye is a very 
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soil-depleting crop. The year following rye, unless we have an abundance of 
moisture, or we fertilize heavily, we don’t raise much of a crop on rye ground. 
What is this but deliberately and willfully destroying our greatest natural 
resource. I ask you gentlemen, for what? Wouldn’t it be better to spend 
one-half or one-third as much to put that land into soil-building crops and con- 
serve our natural resources at a saving to the United States Treasury and still 
raise the net income of the man on the land? You must remember the $40 to 
$50 I mentioned earlier is gross income, which doesn’t mean a thing to me. It’s 
the figure I get after I deduct expenses that I’m interested in. 

This, however, poses another problem. Many of the farmers today that have 
been hurt the worst by the cost-price squeeze are tenants. If it is made profit- 
able for the landowner to take his land out of production, what is going to 
happen to the tenant who is being squeezed now? Or in effect gentlemen, what's 
going to happen to me? 

Also, another problem. Which land should be taken out of production? 
Should it be the marginal land or the heavy yielding land or both? And how 
much of each? It’s the marginal land that needs conservation and the high 
yielding land that’s causing surpluses. I don’t have the answers to these ques- 
tions. I am merely throwing them out because you gentlemen, in your im- 
measurable wisdom, must consider and decide what must be done here. 

I have only one recommendation, and that is that this land not be cropped 
except for grass seed production; and then only if it qualifies for State certifi- 
cation. This will eliminate some improper methods and abuse of the program, 
and at the same time provide adequate good grass seed for the continuation of 
the program. While I’m primarily opposed to ceiling prices, such as OPA and 
OPS represented, I believe it would be wise to put a ceiling on grass seeds before 
the start of the program. There isn’t enough grass seed in the country to seed 
30 million acres within the next year. What seed there is will sell at a premium 
price. Let’s make sure that someone doesn’t make more money on this than 
the farmer, for whom the program is intended. I usually have a little grass 
seed to sell each year, and I like to get all that I can for it. But I think that in 
as large a program as this, that someone will take advantage of the situation. 

As you gentlemen know, it is not the gross farm income that has fallen off so 
sharply, it is the net income. I like to see everyone around me make money, 
because when everyone around me has money, I can figure out a way to get 
some of it. But, gentlemen, how much longer can we as farmers take the brunt 
of the increase in prices in the things we buy caused by greater profits to industry, 
higher taxes, higher labor costs. Industry does not absorb these costs, they 
are simply passed on to us. If it’s true that “Farm prices are made in Wash- 
ington” we as farmers might as well throw in the sponge. Things in Washington 
move too slowly to keep up with the fast moving industry and labor that we 
have today. Let me add, gentlemen, that I know things must of necessity move 
slowly in legislative chambers. 

Now in closing, I want you gentlemen to understand that I’m not for taking 
off all price supports. But, gentlemen, so far as I know, there have never been 
any direct price supports on cattle. I know that the Government has stepped in 
and bought some old cows at times, and I know that they are buying hogs now. 
If I'm for a program such as that the machinery must be set up and ready to go. 
Although there have been no direct price supports on cattle, by a strange coinci- 
dence, I have more confidence in my livestock enterprise today than any other 
phase of my farming operations. 

One more gripe. We are finding in McLean County that many retired farmers 
in their early sixties are now moving back on their farms and crowding off young 
tenants. Some never have farmed, but own a little land through inheritance or 
some other way. These young farmers have obligated themselves through pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment and livestock and are in debt. Why are 
these farmers going back to the land? To come under the social-security program. 
I know it was not your intention when you passed the Social Security Act to 
bring this about. I hope you will take steps to correct it. 

Thank you gentlemen for granting me time today to express my views. 


The Cuarrman. John Dawson? Lawrence Falkers? Iola Gifford? 
Arne Goplen? Are any of those I called present ? 

I wish to say this, that it is now 25 minutes of 5, and I have asked 
the clerk of our committee to remain here on this stage for 30 minutes 
until 5 o’clock to receive the statements of any of you who desire to 
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file their statements. I want to give assurance that those statements 
would be filed and printed in the permanent record. 

Is Mr. Haugen here? Is Mr. Horner here? Is Mr. Stenjehen here? 
Evidently they filed their statements. 

I want to take occasion to thank you folks for your patience, and I 
am sure I speak for the entire committee in saying that we were happy 
to come here to North Dakota and to express the hope that with the 
information you have given us and that which we will gather from 
other parts of the country we will be able, in the early part of next 
year, to draft a bill that will help agriculture. 

Senator Young? 

Senator Young. I want to express my appreciation to the chairman 
and the members of this committee for coming out to North Dakota. 

The committee had requests from many, many other agricultural 
States. North Dakota and only a ns others were selected. 

Knowing this committee as I do, I am sure they are going to take 
seriously ¢ all of the evidence that was presented here today and, I am 
very proud of the way all of you folks have presented your views here 
today. 

You have done it in a very able way. Believe me, it is not a very easy 
matter to testify before a Senate committee. I have had to do it 
many times myself, and having done it, I can appreciate what you 
have to do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 9 a. m., Monday, October 31, 1955, at Pendleton, Oreg.) 


( Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILep sy J. D. Avery, PARSHALL, N. DAK. 


Believing as I do that flexible price supports are the destruction of the small 
farmer, and also the destruction of his land, for he has to farm more variety 
and therefore more acreage of crops to try to make a living according to infor- 
mation in newspapers and radio, from 1954 on; the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Agriculture Department stated there was no surplus of hard spring wheat, 
and, therefore, I believe that spring wheat should be on its own program. 

I believe that a fair program would be to allow each farmer to put in one- 
half of his cultivated acres and to sell each year at 100 percent of parity, his 
county average per acre and for the farmer to store on his farm at his own 
expense any extra wheat if he should be lucky enough to exceed the county 
average and to be able to sell these bushels the next year or any year when he 
can’t raise the county average. 

I believe this program with a bushel limit of approximately 10,000 bushels at 
100 percent of parity with 90 percent of parity for the next 5,000 bushels and 75 
percent of parity for an additional 5,000 bushels would allow the family-type 
farmer to make a reasonable living. 


STATEMENT Fitep By H. B. BArverstap, CANnpo, N, Dak. 


Most farmers have and are appearing before you with information relative 
to the many problems of the farmer generally. I wish to confine my remarks 
to those of a durum wheat farmer living in the area commonly referred to as the 
durum wheat triangle in North Dakota, an area where for many many years ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the milling durum wheat needed in the United States 
was grown prior to 1953. In 1953, and particularly in 1954, through the ravages 
of 15B rust very little durum was produced and that which was grown, of low test 
weight and inferior quality. 
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The plant breeders of our State agricultural college and experiment station 
from a start in small seed plots, increased at great expense through growers 
here and in Arizona, have succeeded in bringing out new varieties of durum 
resistant to this rust. I believe the amount of seed of these new varieties from 
the 1956 crop which would be available for planting in 1957 will be great enough 
so that the durum triangle will again in 1957 produce 80 percent of the milling 
durum needed by the milling industry. Until that time those who raise durum 
wheat from the varieties subject to rust are in a very hazardous business. Our 
farmers in the durum wheat area lost heavily in 1953 and 1954 trying to produce 
for themselves as well as the durum milling industry high quality durum wheat. 

Durum wheat is still badly needed. There is a shortage, not a surplus. There- 
fore, I urge Congress to again pass legislation permitting the planting in 1956 
of additional acreage to durum wheat. However, I believe that only those who 
have in the past or in 1955 grew durum wheat be permitted to plant this increased 
acreage, those interested in the business of growing durum wheat, that such 
growers should be so designated through their willingness to plant to durum 
wheat part of their allotted wheat acres, that for each such acre sown to durum 
wheat an additional acre might be sown to durum wheat. In this manner, in 
most cases only those who are really interested in growing durum wheat are 
apt to participate, and it should help most the durum wheat farmer, who from the 
ravage of rust has suffered the heaviest in the past few years, in his efforts to 
continue growing durum wheat. Iam convinced from talking with many farmers 
in Towner County that such a plan would meet with their wholehearted approval. 


STATEMENT FILep By Puivip A. Beruse, Betcourt, N. DAK. 


My name is Philip A. Berube, my address is Belcourt, N. Dak., and I am a 
farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take much time here today, the statement I 
am going to present is very brief. I will limit my statement to 2 or 3 subjects— 
support price, acres reductions or acres control, whichever we may call it, and 
durum wheat. 

I take durum wheat because living in the central part of North Dakota, 
touching the Canadian border, I think Rolette County which I am speaking for 
is the biggest durum wheat county in the State of North Dakota if not in the 
whole United States. 

Before 1953 I am quite safe to say that 90 percent of the wheat raised in 
Rolette County was durum wheat; 1953 and 1954 were rust years, which just 
about wiped out the durum wheat growers in Rolette County. 


Due to the fact that we did not have rust-resistant durum wheat, and the 
price support which is much too low, coupled up with very small acre allotment, 
has caused a switch to hard wheat, which is much more resistant to rust than 
durum wheat. 

Speaking of price support, I will not say anything more, than I favor a 100 
percent of parity, for every product that the farmer has to sell, anything more 
that I would say, would only be repeating what you have already heard many 
times I am sure. 

As for acreage control, I certainly do not approve of it in its present form. 
In my county many farmers have less than 50 acres of wheat which is certainly 
not enough for a good living and to maintain their farm machinery and farm 
equipment. 

In the last 2 or 244 months in my county we have had an average of, I would 
say, three farm sales a week. I have talked with a great many of them. Every- 
one that I talked to told me they could not live on the wheat acreage allotted 
them, and if this method of acreage control is not changed it will take many 
more of our farm families off the land. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give this committee my opinion of how 
this so-called acreage control should be set up. I would like to see the re- 
duction on a straight percentage of every farmer’s total cropland. In this 
manner the small farmer who has a few cattle and hogs and has to plant some 
of his acres into food for his cattle and hogs would not be hurt any more than 
the farmer who raises only wheat, and in this manner, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that most of the farmers would be satisfied. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, it was a pleasure to appear before this committee and 
I want to thank you very much for the time given me at this hearing. Thank 
you. 


STATEMENT FILED By Henry Boom, TAy tor, N. DAK. 


Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear at this hearing. My remarks will be based on knowledge of farming condi- 
tions in the Missouri slope area—comprising that area south and west of the Mis- 
souri River in North Dakota. I have been actively engaged in farming in the 
center of this area since 1915, when I was old enough to drive a team. 

The Missouri slope area, about one-third of the State, has these climatic char- 
acteristics not so pronounced elsewhere in the hard spring wheat area: 

1. A semiarid farming condition which will not be altered by irrigation prac- 
tices to any considerable extent ; 

2. A shorter growing season—fewer days between the last frost in spring and 
the first frost of fall. 

This area has consistently produced a hard spring wheat second to none in good 
milling and baking characteristics. 

Spring wheat has always had first place as a cash crop of the area. 

Beginning with the severe drought conditions of 1933 when our rainfall was 
about 11 inches for the year, and 1934 about 8 inches: 1935 we had near normal 
rainfall, 14.5 inches, but severe heat and no reserve soil moisture; then 1936 
with less than 7 inches. These conditions forced the retirement of hundreds of 
acres to grass and further altered our farming practices by forcing the practice 
of summer fallowing and consequent 2- and 3-year crop rotation practices. I 
wish to emphasize the crop acreage reduction, the farmers of this area took on 
voluntarily before any agricultural act or law required or requested them so to 
do. 

Then came the Agricultural Adjustment Act based, not upon our needs, but 
upon a nationwide picture and with a nationwide program for agriculture. With 
our position already altered to include summer fallow and grass seeding, we were 
forced to retire still more acres from wheat, good wheat, at the very instant 
when heretofore nonwheat areas were encouraged to seed wheat, any kind of 
wheat, by price supports out of all proportion to the use that could be made of 
the type of wheat they were capable of producing either because of climatic con- 
ditions or their choice of a variety that yielded the highest per acre with the 
Government loan and storage, their expected market. 

This program has proven a failure. Continuing it in foree long after the 
emergency for which it was created has built up surpluses of products for which 
it has created unnatural and uneconomic prices. And these surpluses serve to 
hold down the price of those products of the farms for which there is a legitimate 
demand. 

Wheat acreage reduction has gone too far in the area which I represent. 

1. Because we have a wheat of low per-acre yield which already reduces the 
number of bushels produced on a given number of acres. 

2. We have reduced our acreage of wheat more than other areas due to acreage 
control coming on top of years when we voluntarily reduced our acreage, as I 
pointed out, and these particular years being the ones taken to base our his- 
torical acreage upon. In our case, history didn’t go back far enough. 

3. We have a type of wheat having the characteristics necessary to make a 
loaf of bread that the working man or woman would appreciate being able to 
buy. Our wheat is in demand, it is in short supply, the supply would not be 
adequate if it were not for the inclusion of inferior grades and types in both 
our wheat for domestic flour milling and export. 

Hividence of this is the premium price we receive for our wheat. We receive 
more for it but not enough more to compensate us for the extra milling value 
we give. 

The acreage reduction forced upon us is a hardship because we do not have 
a choice in crops for diverted acres. 

Farming is a mechanized business, and costly, it cannot be altered. High cost 
of labor demands more and more intensive mechanization and more use of 
machines. 

Those farms of 480 acres and less are in a very difficult position. They cannot 
produce enough to pay high machine costs, being limited too sharply on wheat, 
the main cash crop of the area. With an alloted acreage of about 60 acres for 
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wheat they cannot buy and maintain the necessary equipment. Barley, oats, 
and flax, the only crops we can use other than wheat, are no longer profitable 
at the prevailing prices. 

Farms of less than 640 acres are no longer an economical and efficient unit. 
Evidence is the predominance of farm sales coming within this category. 

I wish to make clear this fact. It is not the price we have received for wheat 
in the past 15 or so years which is changing the condition of farms. It is the 
curtailment of acres of the most reliable cash crop we have and its low per-acre 
yield that is causing the hardships. Wedo not have adequate volume. 

To alleviate this condition is admittedly not simple, but I am of the firm con- 
viction that much good can be done. 

1. By giving full recognition through a price difference for wheat of different 
classes to compensate the producer of milling wheat and cause the use of feed 
wheat for feed and at feed prices. 

2. Take a large part of excessive profits out of the business of storing Govern- 
ment-held grain. 

(a) Pay a much lower rate for the storage of feed grains, because it is not 
human food. 

(b) Have the CCC loan program based on farm-stored grain. The farmer is 
entitled to present storage rates because it costs him more per bushel to provide 
storage and handling for a thousand or so bushels than it does for the large 
terminals to store and handle hundreds of thousands of bushels. Further, a 
farm-loan program, being based on and at the producer level could more easily 
safeguard the quality standards necessary by maintaining the grain-class 
identity. This will materially aid in rebuilding our export market as at present 
we fall far short of meeting grade and quality standards of our biggest com- 
petitor for export markets—Canada. 

(c) Make ineligible for any loan except at newly established feed wheat 
prices all such grain as contains undesirable admixtures of nonbread wheats or 
nonmilling wheats. 

3. Reduce the depressing effect that surplus wheat has upon the market by 
the following measures: 

Taking an immediate inventory of holdings to determine the use that can be 
made of it; dump—destroy and get out of storage that which is spoiled—a con- 
siderable quantity will fall in this class; channel into feed at animal nutritional 
value prices that which is feed wheat; convert also to feed at feed price that 
which has excessive admixtures of undesirable classes, types, or grades of wheat. 

I fully realize the scope of these suggestions. It is with this knowledge that 
I state that acreage and price controls will need to be in effect for a time but I 
wish to state the widely expressed opinion—with which I am in full accord—that 
we do not need and do not want acreage and price controls. After a period 
of adjustment farmers of the spring wheat area can, through their own efforts 
market their product to good advantage. We need only to be disencumbered by 
present abnormal production, use, and export conditions. 





STATEMENT Firep By Clype Borerers, Foxnorim, N. Dak. 


I will not be able to appear in person but there are two points I wish to make 
regarding any future farm program. 

1. Election privileges under the program should not be restricted to probable 
recipients of checks. 

2. Farmers whose operations for one reason or another do not find it con- 
venient to raise subsidized crops, should not be penalized. Any acreages which 
would be suitable for raising such crops should not be barred to such use 
simply by reason of the method of farm operation. The historical basis for 
figuring acreage allotments should not operate against the man who has been 
receiving no subsidies. 

I am raising a few cattle and have only 150 acres suitable to grain farming 
so rather than maintain 2 sets of machinery I have abandoned grain farming. 
The allotment that I could have maintained over the years has been distributed 
to some of my competitors and I do not consider this fair—to say nothing about 
its tendency to defeat the acreage limitation program. At some future time I or 
my successor may wish to raise grain and I do not think it proper to legislate 
against our doing so. 
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The effect on my voting privileges is also not appreciated. The people who 
raise such grain as I buy can vote to maintain their own high prices while I am 
barred because I don’t happen to be raising that particular crop. I will go 
further, where it is going to cost the taxpayers money, I do not think that quota 
elections should be restricted to people likely to get payments. I thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN BrRoDEN, RAMSEY COUNTY FARMERS’ UNION, 
STARKWEATHER, N. DAK. 


At the county convention of the Ramsey County Farmers Union, at Stark- 
weather, in Ramsey County, on October 15, 1955, the following farm program 
was considered as essential to the welfare of agriculture and the national 
economy : 

Wheat: 100 percent of parity supports through loan and purchase agreement 
based on the old parity formula for wheat and durum. 

Durum: In order to assure enough production of durum and to give that pro- 
duction to the farmer with durum history, we recommend that any increase in 
durum acres over allotted wheat acres be based on giving up 1 allotted acre for 
2 durum acres. 

Other storables: Parity supports for all storable farm commodities. 

Perishables: Compensatory payments on all perishables to make up the differ- 
ence between the market price and parity and providing that any perishables 
accumulated by the Department of Agriculture and usable by our military forces 
be taken over by them and credit be given the Department of Agriculture in the 
amount of market value thereof. 

Livestock: Supports must be given the livestock raiser by giving full consid- 
eration to any and all costs of operation, including support price on feed grains. 

Poultry: The same consideration should be given the poultry raiser. 

Storage: We believe that it is necessary for the Government to stay in the 
business of storing storables until such time as there shall be storage on the 
farms, in public and private or other storage facilities, to provide an ever-normal 
granary supply of 1 year’s normal crop. 

Crop insurance: Insurance as a means of protection and stability of American 
agriculture should be provided by expansion and improvement of the present Fed- 
eral crop-insurance program based on operating costs and/or commodity loss, 
such as hay, pasture, feed, or livestock. 

General farm legislation: Limitations of benefits should be placed on large 
land holdings because in too many cases they are keeping the younger generation 
from becoming good, stable citizens of the community because of the unavail- 
ability of land to purchase or rent. 

Surplus land: Surplus land should be taken out of production on a rental basis 
for good soil-conservation practices. 

REA and RTA: REA and RTA loans at as low a rate of interest as possible, 
to build generating plants or transmission lines for REA, and loans of sufficient 
size to build economic units for RTA. It having been proven that the public 
utilities have in the past refused to build electric lines and telephone lines to 
render service to rural areas, therefore laws should be provided to provide full 
and complete protection for the now existing or future organized co-ops in this 
line of service. 

Farm credits: Farmers’ Home Administration has proven its worth by helping 
many a farm family to become stable community citizens. Whereas they would 
otherwise have been unable to purchase land on terms and rates of interest that 
would have permitted them to eventually own a farm. More short-term credit 
needs to be provided and such co-op agencies as credit unions, PCA, and farm 
loan associations, should be protected by laws that will allow them to operate 
to the fullest extent for the benefit of their members. 

Natural resources: We favor the TVA type of development of any and all 
river basins in terms of development of electric power, flood control, irrigation, 
mineral deposits, soil conservation, industrial development, and recreation. We 
believe in the propagation of our wildlife and to this extent we recommend that 
sufficient grazing land and other means of protection be provided first of all 
before any such lands are leased for any purpose whatsoever. 

Co-ops: Cooperatives have proven their worth in many ways, by providing 
goods and services for their members at cost, by providing associates to enable 
him to compete with chainstore competition, and in many other forms accord- 
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ing to the business and occupation of its members. They having been so recog- 
nized by the State of North Dakota by the proclamation of the Governor desig- 
nating the month of October as co-op month and by other States as well, therefore 
we believe they are entitled to laws that will protect their rights to operate for 
the benefit of their members. 
Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN BRODEN, 

HANS STEN, 

Mrs. ALBERT MOEN, 

Farm Program Committee. 





STATEMENT FILED BY LOREN BURKHART, BERTHOLD, N. DAK. 


My name is Loren Burkhart, I have lived most of my life on a North Dakota 
farm. I have been farming for myself since 1946. In that time I have seen 
a continually narrowing spread between the prices we receive and what we 
have to pay for our operating-expense items. I believe in the future of agri- 
culture. I believe firmly in the necessity of protecting the family-size farmer. 
He is the backbone of our agricultural economy. I believe his future can be 
insured as follows: 

1. We must have 100 percent of parity. 

2. I favor a bushel control rather than acreage control. This would let us 
produce as we see fit. We could pile up a year’s crop ahead, but we would be 
responsible for its storage on the farm. In this era of unpredictable climatic 
conditions I feel the storage of a year’s crop ahead would be the best possible 
crop insurance. At the present time I am digging out from under 2 poor years. 

I believe this type of control should be based on a family-size farm (in this 
area one section), thereafter the quota per quarter section should decrease 
as the amount of land increased. The basic quota should be consistent with a 
standard of living equal to any other group of our economy. 

3. We should have a premium price for our hard spring milling wheat. This 
type of wheat is not in surplus. The soft high-yielding feed-type wheats are 
what has built up our surpluses. These cheay grades of wheat command the 
same support price from Commodity Credit as do the good wheats. 

4. The Soil Conservation Department should be expanded and should make 
an ever-increasing effort to induce farmers to plant more grasses and legumes 
and indulge in better soil-conservation practices. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to file this brief. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER J. CART, KENMORE, N. DAK. 


I wish to file statement setting forth my views of price support of agriculture. 
The farmer is entitled to 100 percent parity for commodities for domestic use 
and should accept world price for the surplus. I believe the above to be 
sound policy for these reasons: 

1. Program would relieve the Government of storing and purchasing surplus 
commodities. 

2. Storage bins owned by the Government could be sold or leased to farmers 
or local warehousemen and place responsibility of storage of commodities on 
the producers. 

8. All acreage quotas and controls would be removed. 

I own and operate a grain and stock farm of 800 acres in Lakeview Township, 
Burke County, N. Dak. 





STATEMENT FILep sy V. L. CUNNINGHAM, Ryver, N. DAK. 


Having worked some in the past with the old PMA in Iowa and the AAA, 
SCS, and Bureau of Reclamation in South Dakota, and now that I am farming 
in North Dakota, I feel that I should be qualified to offer two suggestions in 
regard to the farm program. I would like to have these two items read at the 
coming North Dakota hearing at Minot. 
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ITEM I 


Our area here for raising hard spring wheat is relatively small. We can, 
however, raise No. 1 wheat, although our season and rainfall do not permit 
the diversity practicable in some other localities. We do welcome a certain 
amount of competition, but we would like to have that distinction between hard 
and soft wheat promised us a while back. Some acreage control may be neces- 
sary for a while, but I believe the suggestion of distinction would relieve the 
situation somewhat here in the Northwest. 


ITEM II 


Of national importance is the way our back-to-grass program or grass rota- 
tion has worked out, whether for wind erosion control, soil fertility, or any 
other purpose. 

For example, during World War II we wanted all-out production. Imme- 
diately after the war our Government agencies urged us to get the land back 
to grass or to start a grass-rotation plan. This is recognized as a sound, some- 
times even necessary, practice. There was no law or compulsion, so, on a 
voluntary basis, this was done by many of our most progressive farmers, real- 
izing this as sound for both the national economy and for their own personal 
welfare. 

Then came our wheat acreage base allotment, figured on the wheat acreage 
of 1950, 1951, and 1952 although it was our understanding that it was to be 
based on at least three factors. Our best farmers, who had shown earlier 
cooperation in the grass program, were thus penalized because their allotments 
were less than those of the farmers who had not cooperated. 

In my Own case, on 880 acres, I have a wheat acreage allotment of 223 acres 
for 1956. I now have 59 acres of alfalfa, 50 acres of brome, and 20 acres of 
brome and alfalfa mixed. The local market for surplus hay is very erratic. 

Now we hear rumbles of a proposal for Government leasing of land and paying 
the farmer an amount per acre to have the land put back to grass. My sugges- 
tion is that we please do not penalize again the boys who have cooperated pre- 
viously with the various Government agencies voluntarily, and thereby helped 
to get interest stimulated in these very worthy projects. 





STATEMENT FILep spy ArT DALE, MONTPELIER, N. Dak. 


I have lived on the same farm in Stutsman County for the past 47 years. I 
have waiched this community develop from the tar-paper shacks on the prairie 
to a fairly well settled community of family-type farms. I have also seen part 
of this territory taken over by large land companies, and many farm buildings 
torn down, the land farmed by one man, with the aid of hired help and large 
tractors, have seen schools closed and used for granaries for the lack of farm 
families to keep them open. 

I believe this condition is due largely to an unsound tax system and the lack 
of support prices and a workable farm program to protect the family-type 
farmer. We have a militarized administration not nearly as interested in the 
welfare of the American farmer as they are in developing the atom bomb and 
weapons of destruction, causing other nations to distrust and hate us, and 
thereby losing a large portion of our export trade of farm commodities. 

On the one side we have a very active extension service developing new hybrid 
seeds to increase our yields and increase production, new methods of soil build- 
ing to increase production, and new field spray to control weeds and increase 
production. 

Then on the other hand we have the Agriculture Department with their old- 
fashioned ideas of producing for scarcity, let your land lay idle and grow up 
to weeds. With thousands of starving people in the world any farm program 
based on scarcity cannot be justified. 

If the Agriculture Department in Washington does not have the welfare of the 
family-type farmer at heart, no farm program will be successful. 

I believe that support prices on farm commodities, the loan program, and the 
storage program go hand in hand. 

The railroads and transportation have not kept pace with modern machinery 
and increased speed of harvesting and marketing of grain. Where in former 
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years 4 threshing machines did the threshing in a community, 40 combines have 
taken their place. 

Therefore, we need the farm storage program to take care of the grain until 
it can be shipped to the terminals, 

I believe the loan program can be improved by having the loans come due at 
different periods. A loan taken out in August could become due March 1, a 
loan taken out in September could become due April 1, and so on. This would 
create a more orderly way of marketing the grain over a longer period of time 
and cause less flooding of the markets. 

Parity prices should be based on the cost of producing the farm commodities 
instead of some imaginary formula created to reduce the price of the commodity. 

To be a successful and progressive farmer we must have cost of production plus 
a reasonable standard of living. If the Brannan plan is successful on wool, let’s 
not be selfish. Why not apply it to other farm commodities also. 





STATEMENT FILED By Horace F. Davy, Buriineton, N. Dax. 


My name is Horace F. Davy, of Burlington, N. Dak., Ward County, and I have 
lived practically all my life on a farm, first in the State of Ohio until I became 
16 years of age, coming to North Dakota in 1906, and have been living here in 
Ward County ever since, taking an active part in farming. Our farm consisis of 
1,180 acres of good fertile land, which is divided into 3 tracts, 2 of which is farmed 
by my son, Carl Davy, and my son-in-law, Othmar Kopp, each farming over 500 
acres, the balance is farmed by myself. 

I think we should receive full parity for crops raised on our land, for these 
reasons: First, I believe that human beings, their health and standard of living, 
should come before money; second, our machinery is wearing out with every 
crop we put in and harvest, and will have to be replaced sooner or later, and 
with the flexible price system, we may be skidded clear out of the picture, as it 
will take a lot of grain to replace machinery, especially when tractors cost from 
$4,000 to $5,000, and combines $6,000, ete. Also a good sum of money to modernize 
our homes, and as we are cut way down on our wheat acreage allotments and 
cut down on the price we receive for same, we won’t be able to do either, and 
who is more entitled to a bathtub or good machinery than the farmer, as he 
figures very much in producing the wealth of this great Nation of ours, and if he 
can’t buy the manufactured articles, then the factories will have to close down, 
and laborers have no work, no eats, so they can‘t buy our produce, so we may 
have another crash as in 1929. 

So, I believe if the farmer is given a good price for his produce—and agricul- 
ture is still the basic industry of this country—he will see to it that the wheels 
of industry are kept turning, and all will benefit thereby. That’s why I think we 
should have full parity for crops raised on our farms, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity of appearing before your 
committee, 





STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN DAWSON, PRESIDENT, Morton County Farm BUREAU, 
MANDAN, N. DAK. 


This farm problem is a tough one and it isn’t going to be easily solved. We 
think that it should be approached with the idea of getting the Government out 
of it as soon as possible. 

We feel that the first step should be to balance production with consumption— 
consumption to include domestic uses of bread wheat and foreign markets. 
When we have support prices on wheat they should be based on milling quality. 
Wheat used for home consumption should be supported at near parity and feed 
wheat supported at feed prices. As soft wheat is a much greater yielder the 
support price should be considerably lower than No. 1 hard wheat to discourage 
overproduction of the lower grades. 

When we have support prices we must have Government controls and it 
should be on bushels instead of acres. Reduction of acres won't get us anywhere. 

By better farming methods, using fertilizer and improved varieties of seed, 
more bushels can be raised on 75 acres than on 100 acres by the old method. 

Controls by bushels would cost nothing to administer after it is once set up 
as compared to acres. 

No doubt this same method could be used on all small grains when there are 
controls, and this method could be applied to tobacco, cotton, and other crops. 
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STATEMENT FuLep BY GOTTLEIB HARTMAN, PRESIDENT, DicKEY CoUNTY FARMERS 
Union, Kui, N. Dak. 


A delegation of 22 farmers representing all parts of our county met to 
discuss the farm situation in regards to submitting recommendations to your 
committee. The flexible farm program has resulted in these disastrous farm 
prices in this locality, October 25, 1955: 

Rye from 66 to 70 cents; barley, 67 cents; oats from 20 to 45 cents; hogs 
topped at 12% cents in our local market today to the low of 10 cents; cattle 
range from the low of 6 cents to a top of 17 cents; eggs in our local market 
from a low of 20 cents to case run of 27 cents. 

Farm prices having dropped to these disastrous levels it becomes impossible 
to buy gasoline that has gone up 1 cent a gallon this summer and everything in 
the line of farm machinery has gone up close to 20 percent and most other farm 
supplies from 5 to 10 percent, while the price of grain has gone down about 
40 percent in the same period of time. Now a bushel of oats will buy only a 
little over a gallon of gasoline and it takes a lot of bushels of any kind of feed 
grain to make a payment on a piece of farm machinery. This all adds up 
to the fact that the farmer is being slowly forced off the land. We think the 
number of auction sales, 75 to 90 percent being younger farmers, is an indication 
of what will happen if we cannot get parity for our produce. 

I believe the farm situation is not only a threat to farmers but to the whole 
of the United States. The flow of farmers forced to leave the farm, swelling 
the lines of unemployed, is dangerously affecting the small towns of our State 
as well as larger industrial areas elsewhere. Therefore, we recommend the 
following : 

NO. I. 100 PERCENT OF PARITY 


First, equality for family-type farmers, 100 percent parity if you please, not 
to basics alone but to all farm commodities, even if it means marketing quotas, 
If marketing quotas are needed they should be placed on bushels, not acres, 


NO. II. CREDIT 


Whereas we have hundreds of thousands of farm boys returning from service, 
including other family-type farmers who must have Government help; there- 
fore, we recommend adequate long-term loans at very low rates of interest to 
family-type farmers who actually live on farms. 


NO. Ill. SOIL CONSERVATION 


We need soil conservation sponsored by the Federal Government and ad- 
ministered by local committees of farmers who know best the local needs, to 
include flood control, drought control, weed and insect control, range and wildlife 
management, and encouragement of shelterbelt plantings. ’ 


NO. IV. STOCKPILING 


We are in favor of an adequate supply of food and fiber stockpiled against 
future national emergencies. 


NO. V. FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE NEEDY 


We recognize that foreign countries are in need of food; therefore, we, as a 
nation, should make it easier for them to share in our abundance. 

We recognize most of the foreign countries do not have adequate United 
States dollars; therefore, we recommend we accept foreign currency in payment 
for our food. 


NO. VI. REA 


We believe that the rural electrification program has been a great help to the 
farmers in both raising the standard of living and in labor-saving devices. 

We urge that the Government continue to support these REA’s by loaning 
money to them as requested, for transmission and generation plants, as in the 
past. We believe that the natural resources as to waterpower belong to all the 
people and that they be developed for the advantage of the people. 

We therefore strongly urge that the Hoover Commission report be permanently 
tabled. 
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NO. VII. INVESTIGATIONS 


We recommend the Congress investigate the spread between what the farmer 
receives and what the consumer pays and the results of this investigation be 
made public. 

In behalf of the 850 Farmers Union members of Dickey County we wish to 
thank you for the privilege of appearing before your committee. 


Cooperstown, N. DAK., 
September 12, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Benson: After considerable thought I feel compelled to write this 
letter—not as one to criticize, but as one vitally interested in the Republican 
cause. If ever there lived a more stanch Republican, well, you won’t find him in 
North Dakota. 

My father, who emigrated from Norway in 1898, always voted Republican, 
I am a farmer, 46 years old, have been Republican chairman of Griggs County 
for 9 years, precinct committeeman for 13 years, presently a member of the 15- 
man State committee of the Republican organizing committee (the conservation 
faction of the Republican Party which has controlled the governorship for 16 
years), been Republican delegate to at least a dozen State conventions, was 
elected presidential elector in 1952, and together with three others cast the 
official vote for the State of North Dakota for our great President, Dwight D. 
Hisenhower. 

In 1952 we carried North Dakota by 72 percent. The second most Republican 
State in the Union. Today we wouldn't carry North Dakota. This as a conse- 
quence of lower prices for farm products and price increase in machinery 
and labor. The spread is taking on proportions which are becoming alarming. 
In town the other day the implement dealer was unloading three diesel tractors— 
when asked about the price—$6,300, that includes the 7 percent price increase 
(7,000 bushels of barley or 12,600 bushels of oats). This sort of thing has taken 
place several times during the last few years, while the farm income has steadily 
declined. Businessmen, and especially bankers, in our small towns view the 
situation with concern as farmer after farmer doesn’t make expenses and folds 
up. It is the same story all over the State as we are 100 percent dependent on 
the farmer. Even our largest city, Fargo (population, 42,000) reflects the farm 
pulse. I know of several other Republican county chairmen who would endorse 
this letter. And I think our situation is similar to other farm States in the 
Midwest. 

The solution is not an easy one, however, something must be done soon or the 
Republican Party will be in sad shape out here in 1956. I will still be Re- 
publican, but mighty lonely. 

Very truly yours. 
ERNEST PRIcKSON, 
Chairman, Griggs County Republican Committee. 


LITCHVILIE N. DAK., November 25, 1955. 
Senator MILTON R. Younae, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YouNG: I see by the newspapers that you are asking farmers 
for a solution to the farm problem. I think that I have the answer to both 
the farmers’ problem and the Department of Agriculture’s problem. First, I 
would abolish the present program, all acreage allotments, marketing quotas, 
marketing cards, and all loans. My new plan would read as follows: 

“The Department of Agriculture should put a floor price under all grain, all 
livestock, and cotton and dairy products. This floor price should be based on the 
wages of labor, in order to give the farmer 100 percent of parity. Transportation 
costs should be considered in figuring this parity. This floor price should be 
corrected four times each year. The plan should be administered to the States 
individually. All products, based on quality, should be sold on a free market.” 

Under this plan the farmer would store all of his products on the farm except 
dairy products. He can sell at any time of the year he wishes on the open 
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market, knowing that he will never get less than the floor price, which is 100 
percent of parity. 

The plan will reduce labor’s incentive to strike for higher wages, because as 
soon as they do, the price for farm products will go up accordingly. Thus, it 
will have a tendency to stabilize the whole economy. 

If farmers increase their production to a point where the market cannot take 
their products they will soon learn to produce accordingly. This will apply to 
livestock as Well as grain. For dairy products something different will have to 
be worked out. 

This plan would put the Department of Agriculture out of the storage business 
and the export business, and let the private exporters take over again. It would 
give the farmer his freedom to operate his farm as only he knows best. It would 
also remove the socialism from the farm program that exists today. 

Yours truly, 
RUSSELL FEWELL. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RICHARD FINKE, BERTHOLD, N. DAK. 


As an improvement in the fram program it has long been my opinion that a 
great reduction in crop acres would voluntarily occur if it were not for the opera- 
tor’s fear of losing his base acres through a succession of averaging his crop 
acres down when he retires some of his land from crops to fight weeds or to build 
it up. There is a very real opportunity for acreage reduction here if that man 
was assured he could have those acres in future years. 

I think the old farm program has been quite good overall and I think it a 
mistake to discard it and start from scratch again. To me the loan program 
is basic. It does have a tendency to attract outside speculation from those 
with capital who are not basically farmers. For a young man between 20 and 
30 years of age to try and secure a foothold in farming against the competition 
now is difficult though I think there is a very real opportunity in renting and some 
good used equipment for those who care to push it extra hours in their youth. 

Parity is a word which needs no objectives or percent sign to detract from its 
real meaning. These two-price systems are just a less painful way of lowering 
the price in the long run. Leasing the land out of production has great possibili- 
ties if a limit in acres is used so that a landlord can’t lease it all and discard 
his tenant. Iam nota renter. 

Thank you for your great and sincere efforts on the farmers’ behalf. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CARROL FLESCHE, SECRETARY, GOLDEN LAKE 
FARMERS UNION LocaAL, Frntey, N. DAK. 


RESOLUTION 


We urge 100-percent price supports on basic crops with top limitation and ale- 
rental payment for taking crops out of production. 
We need price supports until a better program can be worked out. 


STATEMENT FILep sy FE. F.. Fox, Micui1ean, N. DAK. 


I would like to offer some suggestions relative to the farm problems being 
considered by your committee, which you will and can use or discard as you see 
fit. It seems to me that a more simple and practical approach than some which 
have been offered, might offer better solutions. Simple remedies are nearly 
always the best, but not the so simple one which suggests and insists that the 
farmer should not only be happy, but quite satisfied to live on a 75-cent-or-less 
dollar and under economic conditions where everything is going up except his 
dollar which is going down. 

What I am about to suggest pertains to all farm commodities which are storable 
on the farm, including wheat, corn, barley, oats, flax, and rye, all of which are 
of major importance to our Northwest and Central States and of much importance 
to most of the other States, included also should be cotton and tobacco and such 
other commodities as may with reasonable safety be carried in storage for 
extended periods on the farm. 
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The prime problem involved is that market prices be kept in balance with the 
rest of our economy under a workable program for the production of crops which 
will place upon the grower the full responsibility for the storage of and with- 
holding from the markets of that portion of his production (by storage I mean 
storage on the farm and not in public warehouses) which acts as a price depres- 
sant on the sale of that portion of his crop which is capable of being absorbed 
by the market at full parity prices and which is readily salable. This is not 
as tough a problem as everyone seems determined to make it seem. The first 
thought which must be established is that the responsibility for carrying and 
storing the unsalable surplus of any of these storable crops must and should 
lie with the producers of such surplus. In other words, we as producers should 
be willing to carry the burdens of the excesses created by ourselves. Let me 
illustrate and in so doing I will use an arbitrary set of figures which will be at 
some variance from the actual, and I will use wheat to illustrate. Assume that 
there is produced an overall wheat crop of 1,200 million bushels and that domestic 
use or consumption will approximate 900 million bushels, this amount would then 
represent the amount of wheat which the producer would desire to sell and his 
customers, the consumers, would require to buy. Releasing this amount of wheat 
for sale (which with the figures used would mean selling three-fourths of each 
grower’s production) would create and leave a market balanced from both the 
seller’s and the buyer’s side, and the cost to support this portion of the crop in 
such a market at 100 percent of parity would be neither a major problem nor a 
costly one to the Government. We now have under our present acreage control 
plans a card-marketing system which could be adopted and adapted to the 
proration of sales of the portion of the crop which is salable and in demand. 
Adopting the card system to control grain sales, let us now assume, for example, 
that we have a grower who raises 12,000 bushels of wheat. Making use of 
Government estimates of production and consumption of wheat, which are gen- 
erally quite accurate, we would have three-fourths of this grower’s wheat or 
9,000 bushels which should be readily salable, and one-fourth or 3,000 bushels of 
excess or surplus production. Give him a marketing card for 9,000 bushels of 
his salable wheat and protect the price of this portion of the crop only, by loan, 
market buying, or otherwise at 100 percent of parity and in consideration of 
such protection require of the producer and ail wheat producers that the remain- 
ing one-fourth or 3,000 bushels in this case be held by him in storage on his farm, 
that it not be moved into or stored in public warehouses and that it be, in the 
interests of not creating for the processors an availability of this portion of his 
crop, stored and held by him on his farm. The financing of needed storage 
facilities could be by loans as is now being done, and would, for a guess, not 
involve as much in Government funds, which would also be repaid, as is now 
being paid out in storage charges to carry grain under present programs. 

Now assume that a like“situation pertaining to production and salable per- 
centage would continue, say, for 3 years. The grower as illustrated would find 
himself with an unsalable inventory of 9,000 bushels of wheat, than which no 
better argument against continued high production of wheat could be found. 
At the same time his supply of stored wheat would be definitely an asset both 
to him and to the Nation, being for the latter a reserve against national emer- 
gencies Which might be of great value. As applying to the grower this stored 
grain would be the most effective argument and regulator against high pro- 
duction above the salable portion of his crops and would be a most positive 
inducement to him to reduce his crop production to more closely conform to 
his sales. There is still another value which would lie to the producer 
iin this surplus stored grain, being the actual, tangible reserve value which it 
would have to him as against the calamitous emergencies which so often strike 
the individual farmer such as hail, storms, fire, ete. There would be prob- 
lems as to ultimate disposal of the surplus or reserve wheat. Some could prob- 
ably be worked into export, but if that were done it should be moved and handled 
in bond to keep it from getting into and gumming up the domestic market. To 
prevent deterioration from too long storage, year to year substitutions of new 
for old wheat could be made at the farm, but maintaining the quantity of stored 
grain totals on the farms as accumulated. Individual emergencies such as hail, 
storms, and other complete crop destructions could be met by release into market 
channels of old storage supplies for the individuals so hit. Drought problems 
could in a measure be solved by the farm surpluses which would lie in the 
afflicted areas. Here you would have your reserve working favorably instead 
of as now is. 
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Comparing the above to a 75-percent sliding scale: With the sliding scale 
our experience during the years has shown that except in scarcity years, the 
loan or advance basis has usually determined the price, so you would have 
farmers selling all of their crop for a 75-cent dollar creating a situation which 
will not take long to bankrupt them, in fact many farmers have already 
arrived. With a sale of 75 percent of their crop (keep in mind that this is an 
assumed figure which in practice from year to year would vary) your farmers 
would have in their bins a reserve of grain and at the same time as much 
money from their crop sales as they would receive under the sliding scale from 
all of their crop. This reserve would be real and substantial and a prop against 
emergency and as before said an asset to the Nation, as well as a self-adminis- 
tered brake against continued production of unsalable grain. 

Fitting this into present programs and proposals and objections: The Farmers 
Union crowd are demanding 100 percent of parity, and this demand is here met. 
The Farm Bureau wish for independence for the farmer, less of regulation, 
and more self-determination by him as to his operations, acreages, etc., all of 
which he would have. Leave him, the farmer, unrestricted as to his acreage, the 
more he produced the more his storage problem would press against him and 
he would himself create the pressures within himself which would insist that he 
get sensible and lower his production. By determining his own acreage, and 
subject to the elements, his production, in a balanced market as to supply and 
demand, support for what he had to sell could easily be accomplished at or 
around a parity basis. The Secretary and the administration also desire price 
parity for the farmer. This proposed self-inflicted restriction on production 
would tend to relieve the Government of many of the support problems where 
only the salable part of the crop would be offered in the markets. Declines in 
production would be automatic and not long delayed. Again, the grain trade 
as a whole have for long desired to see the old methods of handling, buying, 
and selling grain reestablished and there should be no reason why grain could 
not again start being marketed in the orthodox ways which these boys now refer 
to as the “good old days” and with the law of supply and demand all smoothed 
out for them, and working. Knowing that the market would not be subject 
to flooding, dumping, and other present troubles, the grain processors could fill 
their requirements during the rush harvest seasons and knowing that total 
supplies would only equal their total requirements they would be both compelled 
and happy to fill their requirements whenever the grain was offered and avail- 
able. During years now long past, we have seen the grain trade absorb tremen- 
dous fall offerings of grain as it was offered to them without any material price 
setbacks in the market. 

As against what is now proposed under acreage allotment and other kindred 
plans, the administration of a program along the above lines would be com- 
paratively simple. Marketing and control could be established in a large measure 
by use of the facilities of the grain trade. The farmer carrying his own over- 
production and solving this problem himself would tend to silence some rather 
unfair appraisals of his situation by some editorial writers who consider them- 
selves experts on farm problems but who actually are uninformed. Many of 
these critics have had their salaries several times raised during the past few 
years and I am afraid that if Congress would take a poll of them and of the 
farm opposition in Congress asking them to take a 25-percent cut in salary indi- 
vidually to balance with the farmers 25-percent cut represented by 75 percent 
parity, which they so enthusiastically endorse, that they might feel quite unhappy 
and very abused. 

We cannot snap our fingers and cure this unbalance but I am certain that 
producers responsibility and storage of his unsalable surplus by the producer, 
would result more quickly in reduction and balancing of production than most 
if not all of the proposals now being considered. There are of course groups 
who are quite rabid in their thinking as to the farm problem but I believe that 
all of the fair-minded Members of Congress are striving for and trying to work 
out a fair balance between agriculture and the rest of the Nation, and they as 
well as the farmers would like to see the problem worked out along lines which 
while solving it would relieve the Government of the. financial burdens now 
involved and still leave the farmer as a solvent customer and buyer of the 
people who supply him. 

There has been a lot of talk about the Government taking land out of pro- 
duction by annual payments of suggested amounts of $10 to $25; per acre for 
retirement of such lands. I hope that this is not being seriously considered. Con- 
trol of this kind to my notion would be the most quarelsome and ineffective 
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plan that could be adopted and would only control from year to year. Against 
such an idea, why would it not be more practical to inaugurate a land-purchase 
program inviting voluntary offerings of entire farms. I would think that there 
would be measurably large offerings of farms by elderly people, disabled and 
some who might be forced by finances to dispose of their lands, and that year 
by year for a few years producing lands could be retired by purchase and thus 
reduce production to the desired point. At the same time such purchases if 
made at fair values would be instead of donated payments involving nothing of 
value in return, be first-class investments in lands, which as and when popu- 
lation increases, war emergencies or other conditions made it necessary to again 
produce from these retired lands, they could easily and quickly be returned to 
production. Giveaway critics could not say much about such a purchase pro- 
gram, but could and would have plenty to say about payments for not farming 
our own lands. 

I would like to call to your attention some of the distortion which exists in 
the farm markets for the farmer as a buyer and a seller: As I am giving this 
from memory and without verifying the dates, there may be some variance from 
my dates given. The prices cited are approximately correct however. Along 
about 1946 or 1947 oats reached a high price in local markets of around $1.20 
per bushel, and about that time, perhaps slightly before a self-propelled combine 
cost in the neighborhood of $3,000, which translated into oats would mean 
about 2,500 bushels of oats to buy and pay for this combine. Today No. 3 white 
oats local market of a grade deliverable to Commodity Credit are quoted at 
88 cents per bushel and it would require around 17,500 bushels of market oats 
to buy and pay for this combine, which now costs something over $6,600. Under 
the old formula of parity the terminal basis price figures to $1.13, local loan 
basis of CCC is 53 cents, so that under the present Government loan it would 
take 12,500 bushels to buy the present priced combine. Barley at a high of $2.50 
would have required about 1,200 bushels to buy the $3,000 combine, at present 
$6,600 price with the local feed market for barley 54 cents, it would take around 
12,000 bushels if sold on market at market price, if sold under Government 
loan of around 90 cents it would require about 7,300 bushels of barley for the 
present-day priced $6,600 combine. To make the above comparisons absolutely 
accurate one should get quotes of grains and machines as of the same day and 
compute from that. As said, my figures are approximate, but not far away either 
way, and certainly illustrate. 

The same situation and comparisons exist as to flax, with high prices of around 
$7.50 per bushel, now $2.62, rye reached a high of well above $3 per bushel, now 
70 cents to 80 cents per bushel. Making the same purchase comparisons in 
bushels of these respective grains, also corn, makes an unhappy looking picture. 

Any program in connection with the farm problem will present difficulties. The 
disposal of farm-stored surplus grain would be one such, and one approach to 
a solution of this might be that as individual farmers accumulate surplus grains 
in large amounts, those who reduce substantially their production because of 
this gathering surplus, might be rewarded by releases for sale of amounts of 
their stored grain as a means of compensating them for their reductions in 
acreage. 


I hope that there may be something of value in the above suggestions. 





STATEMENT FILED BY GABRIEL GUNDERSON, BUFFALO CoLEE LocaL No, 988, AND 
THE TRAILL CouNTYy FARMERS UNION, Buxton, N. DAK. 


As members of the Farmers Union we wish at this time to endorse the entire 
program in the June 1955 testimony of the National Farmers Union as presented 
by President James G. Patton. A tremendous amount of research, study, and 
analysis went into the preparation of this program and we sincerely hope the 
Congress will make use of it in striving to attain parity for agriculture. 

Our country is experiencing an era of prosperity; every segment of it’s 
economy, except agriculture, is advancing to new highs. It would seem logical, 
to say the least, that the producers of one of our greatest blessings, an abun- 
dance of food and fiber, should be entitled to a better deal. We are told our 
problem is so serious because we have produced too much. It should not require 
too much intelligence to realize how much more serious would be our problem 
if we had produced too little. 

In the Red River Valley we raise wheat; we also raise barley, oats, flaxseed, 
drum, soybeans, corn, and the perishables, potatoes and sugar beets. 
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Wheat is the No. 1 cash crop, and for 1956 we will be permitted to seed 65 
percent of our base acreage. That is an acreage cut of 35 percent. So if prices 
were supported at parity our income from wheat would be down over one-third. 
But wheat prices are not supported at parity, and if we are to receive only 
75 percent of the so-called modern formula parity, our income from wheat will 
be only one-half. 

In times of acreage allotments we believe price supports on wheat should be 
adjusted as follows: 


First thousand bushels, parity plus 20 percent. 
Second thousand bushels, parity plus 10 percent. 
Third thousand bushels, parity. 

Fourth thousand bushels, parity less 10 percent. 
Fifth thousand bushels, parity less 20 percent. 
Sixth thousand bushels, parity less 30 percent. 
Over 6,000 bushels at 60 percent or less. 


We also believe restrictions on seeding of durum wheat should again be lifted. 
Though in 1956 it might be well to limit such planting to 40 or 50 acres for each 
producer. 

Much has been spoken and written about the virtues of the family farm, not 
only as a way of life but also as a source of manpower, both physical and other- 
wise. Many of our so-called captains of industry, our statesmen, and our scien- 
tists were born and raised on a family farm. 

It is our misfortune and concern to see today the advent of the factory farm, 
and in a new farm program something should be done about it. Much of our 
soil acreage is not adapted to factory farming and a rapid shift in that direction 
could well change the food situation from abundance to scarcity. 

A maximum limitation on support price loans and conservation payments 
would benefit the family farm. 

Here is a common gripe at the present setup: Why is corn supported at 88 
percent of parity and barley at 70 percent? According to figures released by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, when corn has a feeding value 
of $1.30, barley of same grade is worth $1.06. Why was not the same ratio 
used in establishing support prices? 

Another gripe: Any farmer in the United States can raise 15 or less acres 
of wheat and get the full support price for his crop. Why does not the same 
hold true for corn, another basic? 


STATEMENT FILED sy JOHN HAGEN 


In order to get the right perspective toward the plan, let us “take a look at 
the record.” Let us go back 50 years, to the year 1905. The price of wheat to 
the producer that fall was 80 to 85 cents per bushel. Common labor was paid 
75 cents to $1 per 10-hour day. You will notice that there was not at that 
time much difference between the price of a bushel of wheat to the producer, 
and of the 10 hours’ labor by the common laborer. Common labor today is $1 
or more per hour, or $10 per 10-hour day, and still advancing. The farmers 
haven’t done so well—only a little better than doubling the price of wheat in the 
50 years sine 1905. That is, the doubling of 85 cents makes $1.75, and the price 
of wheat here at Minot has been from $1.90 to $2.15 for 1954 and 1955. But if we 
get Secretary Benson’s flexible or 75-percent wheat price support it may drop 
to around $1.50 per bushel at Minot. 

Now let us go back to the years 1917-18. The United States entered the 
First World War on April 6, 1917. Wheat prices commenced to go up, and by 
the spring of 1918 wheat sold as high as $3.50 per bushel. And it could have 
gone to $5 or more if left free. But in the summer of 1918 we farmers were told 
by the United States Congress that they were going to put a floor under wheat 
prices—we were going to get a minimum of $2.26 per bushel, Minneapolis Ter- 
minal Market. This sounded good to the farmers, and scarcely a voice was 
raised against it. That made the net price here at Minot $2.06 per bushel. What 
the Government failed to tell the farmers at that time was that that minimum 
price was also the high or maximum price. So the Government had reflexed 
about $1.50 per bushel back against the farmers. In addition Government agents 
searched granaries for stored or hidden wheat, while farmers had to eat their 
share of oats, barley, and other substitutes for wheat. There was no unbearable 
surplus of wheat then, and the price of the junk was plenty high. The price of a 
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standard loaf of bread was 18 cents, and a bushel of wheat was $3.50. After 
the price per bushel was reflexed to $2.06, the price of bread dropped to 16 cents 
per loaf. The farmer lost about $1.50 per bushel, while the consumer got a drop 
of 2 cents per loaf of bread. 

Came the armistice of November 11, 1918. The following year grain gambling 
was allowed again, that is, the so-called law of supply and demand was allowed 
to work. But as low price was still $2.26 (Minneapolis basis) it didn’t matter 
much about the supply. There was only one way for the law to work, if it could 
work, and that was up. Grain prices went up until wheat brought $2.75 per 
bushel—then Congress removed the floor. But the spring of 1921 wheat sold here 
at Minot for 98 cents per bushel. The farmer was reflexed again to the tune 
of $1.75 per bushel, while bread remained pegged at 16 cents per loaf. 

The years under President Coolidge were not too bad. In the fall of 1929 
the practice of reflexing prices to the farmers really got under way. Here is a 
little personal item: In 1930 I threshed about 10,000 bushels of grains, of which 
3,400 were wheat and the balance oats, rye, and so forth. It took 3,000 bushels 
of the wheat to pay the harvesting and threshing costs, and I had only cheap 
rye and oats left after reserving the seed wheat. In 1931 I sowed the same acre- 
age of wheat and harvested 175 bushels. Not enough for seed for the following 
year. In 1932 the price of all grains to the producer hit bottom—wheat 23 cents 
per bushel, rye 11 cents, barley 7 cents, and oats 5 cents. In some cases this 
was not enough to pay for the cost of threshing alone. In other words the farmer 
plowed, harrowed, seeded, harvested, and threshed for less than nothing, no 
net income at all. Yes, bread was still 14 cents per standard loaf. At 23 cents 
per bushel for wheat, this meant 2 loaves of baker’s bread for a bushel of wheat. 
The railroads had to have the freight bill prepaid, and the producer was broke. 

Whatever grain was left out here had to stay put. I lost everything I had in- 
vested in farming, and so did thousands of others, they went to the cleaners. 
Those were the days of the Holiday Association, that might have been all right 
but it was too late—our money was gone. Conditions approached civil war at 
one time, roadblocks were put up, and if farmers attempted to bring any produce 
in to market, they had to take it back, or it was dumped by force. One day I 
had butchered a fat veal calf, 200 pounds dressed. I loaded the meat into the 
back of my old car, loaded a shotgun and put it in the coupe, and started for 
Minot. Close to town there was a sign: “Stop; Holiday Association Ahead.” 
It was a cold November day, and 5 or 6 men were sitting by a fire warming 
themselvyes—they looked at my coupe and let me pass, so that I didn’t have 
to force a way through. tut things were pretty tough, if a man needed a gun 
to get to town. I couldn’t see how blockading the Minot market would help any- 
thing anyway. I sold my big veal calf for $6. 

In 1934 we had Roosevelt for President. The Government started to buy 
cattle from the farmers at’$16 a head. Some carloads were shipped out but 
most of the cattle were killed right outside of the small towns, a ditch dug, and 
the dead cattle buried. Now why weren’t the 130 million people in this country 
happy with 1%4-cent-a-pound veal and 23-cent wheat? There was just about 
as much money (coinage) in the country in those years as during the good years 
of the Coolidge administration. 

We farmers fed those 130 millions of people for at least 6 years for nothing. 
Roosevelt started the WPA to make the farmers and labor happy. Aid was 
extended to Europe and elsewhere, to the tune of 40 to 45 millions of dollars, 
Truman helped also, and now we have Ike doing about the same thing. WPA 
isn’t popular any more, as taxpayers like to keep a few dollars in their pockets 
now. Europe and the rest of the world got along for thousands of years with- 
out being propped up by the United States taxpayer. 

Now we get up to the years of 1948-49. The price of wheat got: up to about 
$3 a bushel. The cry went up that wheat was too high, and the bakers agreed, 
saying that they had to have more money for their bread. So bread prices ad- 
vanced to 20 cents per standard loaf. But in 1 short month of February, wheat 
prices took a tumble of almost a dollar a bushel. No, bread prices didn’t drop, 
they remained at 20 cents a loaf. In a couple of years bread prices advanced 
again to 22 cents a loaf, and again in 1953, to 24 cents per standard loaf. Not 
much protest from anyone. 

So today’s price of a 24-ounce loaf of bread here in Minot is 24 cents. I have 
written the preceding outline in order to give the United States Congress a per- 
spective of the manner in which farmers have been “reflexed.” BHyvidently there 
there has been no adequate or effective support. 

Now I come to my wheat plan. 
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THE NortH DAKOTA WHEAT PLAN BY JOHN HAGEN 


I hereby present a new wheat plan to the Agricultural Committees and mem- 
bership of the United States Congress, and to the Nation. 

It is really a set, one-price plan for the wheat we eat, or otherwise use up 
within the United States. This farm plan does not ask any money or support 
from the Treasury or the taxpayer. The eater or other consumer should not 
have to pay any more for a loaf of commercial bread than he does now. In 
addition, the producer is automatically insured, without payment of any cash 
premium, for from one-half up to two-thirds of the set price per bushel of 
wheat going into domestic consumption. 

This wheat plan should be very simple to administrate—all it requires is 
a control commission. This is necessary in order to oversee the milling or 
preparation of wheat flour or other commercial wheat product, so that the mills 
would buy the wheat going into domestic consumption at the set price per 
bushel. It would be necessary to see that the mills did not buy surplus wheat 
at bootleg prices, for milling into flour or other products to be sold within the 
country. 

The farmer could, within reasonable limits, sow as much wheat as he wanted 
to. No rigid control of the acreage should be necessary. The surplus would 
be free to flow into the export or overseas markets at competitive world prices, 
Needless to say, none of this surplus would bring the producer the higher, set 
price provided for wheat going into the channels of domestic consumption. In 
addition, by tying in the insurance provision, the farmer would in effect be 
guaranteed a reasonable annual income regardless of crop losses or yields per 
acre. 

For example, if an individual producer were allowed an insurance base of 
2,000 bushels per year or production season, and was able in that period te 
raise only 1,000 bushels, he would be furnished or would be allowed to buy an 
amount of surplus or free wheat, which he would sell at the set price for wheat 
going into domestic consumption. The overage would be equivalent to an insur- 
ance benefit. In order to collect, he would be expected to show a reasonable effort 
toward production. 

If at any future time, increase of population or serious crop shortages were 
to result in a leveling off of production to a figure no larger than domestic con- 
sumption, benefits would then accrue on virtually the entire wheat crop. If on 
the other hand surpluses were to pile up over a series of producing seasons, to 
the point where they could not be absorbed into the world trade at free prices, 
it should be feasible to amend the plan so as to cope with that situation. 

Let us bring the support price up to date—up to 1955—and let us base that 
support price upon the only just basis: the purchasing equivalent of the eon- 
sumer’s dollar. 

It seems to me that the miller, baker, and distributors all get the best end 
of the deak—they only mill, bake, or sell in a day. The farmer has to plow, 
cultivate, sow, harvest, and haul the wheat, an all-summer’s job. Let us forget 
both the flexible and the 90-percent parity basis of price supports. They were 
feasible only in the antique horse-plowing days, the years of 1909-14. Present 
support prices as well as present cash-market prices are notoriously too low to 
assure profit or reasonable return to the producer, commensurate with the 
American standard of living. I ask that 50 percent of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for bread or other wheat products going into consumption within the 
domestic economy be reflexed to the farmer, and the remainder to the millers, 
bakers, distributors, ete. 

In order to attain actual parity, it would seem that the price of wheat used 
within the United States should approximate twice the current loan or free 
value. In order to attain a workable system, it would seem probable that a base 
acreage should be computed at the level of the family-type farm, in order that 
operators of huge or excessive acreages would not be improperly or excessively 
compensated. 


STATEMENT FILED BY W. MAuRICE HARRINGTON, MAYOR OF THE Crry oF MINor, 
N. DAK. 


I am W. Maurice Harrington, mayor of the city of Minot, a city of 26,500 of 
the best citizens in the whole United States. Every man, woman, and child 
wants the things done that are best for his city, State, and Nation. I am sure 
that this is the attitude of nearly everyone living in this great country of ours. 
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I am the owner and operator of a combination ranch and grain farm. We 
have about 600 acres in crop, plus about 300 acres in summer fallow and corn, 
which is used for silage. We have a Hereford cowherd of 300 head, consisting 
of about 200 commercial cows and 100 purebred cows. We sell our commercial 
eattle when they are about 18 months of age, and the registered bulls and 
heifers at 2 years of age. I have a ranch manager who has the direct responsi- 
bility for the operation of this enterprise. We have been using red figures in 
our profit and loss statements for the past 2 years. We are hopeful that 1955 
may be a little better. Our crop this year was exceptional with weather condi- 
tions very good for feed. If 1955 had been a normal year, I am sure our farm 
and ranch operation would have shown a loss. 

I am also the manager and partner in the livestock auction sales ring of 
Harrington Bros. at Minot, N. Dak. I spend most of my time in the operation 
of this business. We sold 40,000 cattle through the auction ring in 1954. In 
the month of September 1955 we sold 7,000 head. So far in October we have 
sold 7,500 cattle. Naturally we have contact with many North Dakota ranchers 
and farmers, but also we have the occasion to know the problems of the Corn 
Belt feeders. 

The agricultural picture is not good, as I am sure that this committee fully 
appreciates. It cannot be good when the basic commodities we have to sell are 
bringing, for instance, in the case of wheat, 84 percent of parity; oats, 44 per- 
cent; barley 60 percent; rye, 38 percent; flax, 63 percent; beef cattle, 66 percent ; 
hogs, 66 percent ; lambs, 75 percent. These figures are derived from the bimonthly 
report for the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station for September and 
October, and since then, in the case of livestock, the prices are considerably 
lower, On October 26, 1955, the hog prices have dropped to 50 percent of parity. 

When you read some of the reports put out by different organizations, you 
do not get this picture. They may make a passing comment about agriculture, 
but that is all. They go on to tell you that total employment is very high, 
business is beyond expectations for the year. Retail sales have been very good 
for the year and they are expecting them to continue. Labor strikes are being 
very amiably settled, with nice increases in wages, including fringe benefits. 
The profits of industry are high, steel is going to cost at least 7 percent more, 
which of course will make everything the farmer buys more expensive. 

I have no immediate remedies to offer, except that I believe it is necessary that 
our national economists and people responsible for business and governmental 
decisions, recognize the facts as they exist. If our national economy is to remain 
strong, and our country, the leader of the world, our endeavors must be made as a 
team for the good of everyone, and not omitting agriculture to suffer the pains 
of malnutrition. With the help of manufacturers of farm machinery, our farmers 
and ranchers over the past 20 years have increased their efficiency more than 
any other group. This has indeed increased their income and made it possible 
for them to maintain themselves. 

I know that you Senators and Representatives who are our custodians of the 
purse, as far as our Nation’s economy is concerned, are often criticized for the 
funds that are invested in agriculture surpluses. You also must weigh the 
responsibility of maintaining our food-producing machine, for if the farmer 
cannot do so under his own power, it will be necessary for you to supply the added 
needed initiative to guarantee sufficient food to our ever-increasing population. 
With our present costs as they now exist, this figure could become so large that 
it could stagger you. Our economists and people in power must start telling their 
individual groups what is best for the entire country and not what their listeners 
want to hear, in order to gain their favor. 

In the livestock industry we are attempting to carry on an advertising campaign 
that will promote the sale of meat. I do not believe that in the case of meats, 
subsidies to the producers is the answer. The problem of administration would 
defeat any benefits that could be derived. The installment dollar is taking a 
bigger share of the workingman’s income. I am not in favor of curbing this means 
of purchase of automobiles and television sets because it is through these sales 
that our employment is maintained. I would say that when changes are neces- 
sary, it should be recognized that these sales are the chief competition for the 
food dollar. We have prided ourselves in being the best-fed Nation in the world. 
The eating of good food is recognized as one of the reasons for our progress and 
initiative. We must not let the competition of one-time luxuries increase at the 
expense of good food habits. 

I believe that Congress should give all the encouragement possible to the live- 
stock market. The price of hogs is very low, and is bound to cause losses to the 
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producer. Grain-fed cattle prices are too low. The purchase of beef for school- 
lunch programs would help. Studies should be made whereby increased demand 
for market products can be created. We often help countries in different parts 
of the world. We should investigate the possibility of trading surplus agricul- 
tural products for the products we might use in the United States. 

The Corn Belt feeders are very discouraged with the fat cattle outlook. Cer- 
tain areas in the Corn Belt were quite dry during the growing season. Their 
corn crop was way below normal. Has this committee investigated the possi- 
bility of getting rid of stored Commodity Credit corn in these areas? We in 
North Dakota sell feeder cattle to the Corn Belt region, and it is to our benefit 
that there is a good market on fat cattle. 

I believe that the price of wheat should be supported at 90 percent of parity. 
The cost of a bushel of wheat has very little effect on the cost of a loaf of bread. 
Another thing that should be considered in the matter of wheat in allotment 
acres and also price for supports, is the fact that our North Dakota hard north- 
ern commands a better demand than other varieties. There are many acres of 
land being cropped in certain areas that are marginal. These acres could be 
taken out of production and benefit everyone concerned. 

In closing, let me emphasize that I am fully convinced that no segment of 
the national economy, be it agriculture, commerce, or industry, can long remain 
in the unfavorable price relationship agriculture finds itself in today without 
great danger of dragging the national economy into the abyss of another depres- 
sion. I pray that your committee will be granted the vision to find the necessary 
solutions. 





STATEMENT FILED By GERALDINE HEHN, SECRETARY, RICHLAND CouNTY FARMERS 
UNION, LipGERwoop, N. DAK. 


We, the members of the Richland County Farmers Union, assembled in con- 
vention, hereby express our desire for more consideration for the family farm. 
We recommend a bushel allotment to replace the acreage controls in effect now 
and in the future, and continue our support of full parity for the farmer so 
that he might have a fair share in the Nation’s economy. We firmly believe that 
controls on all farm products should be guided and limited by approved family 
farm units. 

The Richland County Farmers Union: Merlyn Miller, Tyler, chair- 
man; Darrel Miller, Tyler; Willard Strege, Lidgerwood; Joel 
Sundquist, Kindred ; Robert Mahler, Mantador; Carl Moe, Chris- 
tine; Manfred Brosowske, Colfax; Mrs. Geraldine Hehn, Lidger- 
wood, secretary. 


STATEMENT FILED By CLARENCE HetmM, EpnGetey, N. DAK. 


Politics is the science of government. Democracy is a government of the 
people, by the people. As we have experienced in the past, our so-called farm 
program has been and is being used principally as a political football by office- 
seekers. 

Thus far, this program has been devised to encourage an overproduction of 
grain, especially inferior quality wheat. Since this program originated vast 
acres of wheat have been harvested. The larger percentage of the wheat was 
not fit for milling flour, therefore, it was produced primarily, for the Govern- 
ment, to take advantage of the support price and storage. Today we have a 
ammoth surplus of this so-called dog-biscuit wheat on hand. 

I think that we the farmers and voters of North Daktota should think about 
our own problems as they exist in our State and vote accordingly. We should 
not let ourselves be propagandized by out-of-State agencies on our own State 


E issues, Such as was the case at our last wheat program poll. 
4 The quality of wheat produced in North Dakota every year thus far has 
: demanded a price above support price, so the Government certainly doesn't have 


to store our quality wheat. 
I think the least we can ask for at the present time, is a competitive enter- 
prise system, where man’s search for progress should be encouraged by miante- 
nance of opportunity not hindered by illusions of security. 
If a farm program must exist, I think it should be on a quality basis and a 
soil bank instead of huge Government storage and grain spoilage system. 
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STATEMENT FiILep By FRANK HoMME, Minor, N. DAK. 


I consider myself a bona fide grassroot farmer. In about the year 1900 I broke 
a 10-acre slough that I received the first crop of flax. Later, I filed on a home- 
stead in McLean County and still farm there. I know how to raise grain, but I 
don’t know how to sell. In the 1930’s I found that out. I had 2,000 bushels of 
rye and the market dropped to 9 cents, and I got a statement that I was sold out 
for storage. I did not have any money to hedge with. So that is the time I sold 
for wholesale and my expenses were at retail. If it had not been for the Holiday 
Association that interfered with me to haul the wheat into town, I would have, 
most likely, sold that, too. That was the only cushion we farmers had under the 
prices at that time. 

As I look at things now, we may get stuck in the same mudhole as we did in 
the thirties, if the Government does not come to our rescue. I believe that we 
should get a better price for our higher quality wheat and more acres. Probably 
start a soil bank and take a certain amount of land out of production and seed it 
into grass with pay. I don’t think we should exclude any country from buying 
our wheat, regardless of what kind of politics they have. 

I think there never was a more vital time for us farmers than right now * * * 
if the United States Government doesn’t come to our rescue and help us to 
cooperate, we surely will go broke, to stand divided. After that there will be 
mostly township farms, then what about the small towns? We could also con- 
sider a two-price system and give the American farmers the American market. 
Imported wheat should be charged up to all the United States taxpayers and the 
wheat given away to destitute countries; take their money or barter. By all 
means, we should try to win India over to our side with wheat. 

I sincerely believe that all of you Senators who are here today will explore all 
possibilities for us farmers that we may get a “just” deal on our hard wheat. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 





STATEMENT FILED BY JAMES HULTSTRAND, PRESIDENT, CAVALIER COUNTY FARMERS’ 
UNION, NoktH DAKOTA 


As president of Cavalier County Farmers’ Union I am happy to participate in 
grassroots testimony before this agricultural hearing today. 

The family-type farmer is in trouble in my county and the latest 1954 official 
agricultural census lists Cavalier County with 1,794 farms as compared to 1,827 
farms in 1950. A loss of 33 farms in 4 years. This is an unhealthy condition. 

On the offset of this statement, I wish to say that I fully endorse the state- 
ment of James G. Patton, president of National Farmers’ Union, before Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry June 7, 1955, and was inserted in the 
Congressional Record. 

Corporations’ profits are up, labor wages are up, and yet our farm income is 
sliding down each year and our fixed expenses such as machine repair, gasoline, 
fertilizer, feed, and other maintenance costs are up. The family farm is caught 
in a price-cost squeeze which is rapidly putting the farmer in debt and out of 
business. 

This calls for drastic farm legislative action in Washington, D. C. 

We need 100 percent of parity supports on the six basics and other farm com- 
modities. Parity price supports should be limited to $15,000 of sales in way of 
support payments, loans, purchases, and purchase agreements in any combina- 
tion or alone. 

Checking the May 5, 1955, Congressional Record, I find 27 wheat loans in 
United States in excess of $100,000 and top 3 loans to Horrigan Farms, Washing- 
ton, United States Wheat Corp., Montana, Monoghan Farms Co., Colorado, had 
loans in excess of $330,000. Helping corporation farming can only ultimately 
destroy family-type farmers and ultimately destroy our price-support programs, 

We need adequate credit for family farm operations. Long-term and short- 
term notes at 2-percent interest and easy to secure with needless redtape cut 
out, so a family-type farmer can get credit money in 1 week. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture has done an injustice to our present farm 
programs and has tried to bring shame and disgrace to the family farmers in this 
country. We are tired of being used by his office as a political football in and 
out of cities and in and out of rural areas. 

Thank you for time to testify. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY ERNEST N. JOHNSON, BARNES COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 
Dazey, N. DAK. 


PRICE SQUEEZE 


Much is said about the drop in prices, which is very little in comparison with 
increased production expense. 

From 1947 to 1954 production expenses increased 29.9 percent, while cash re- 
ceipts for the same period increased only 1.4 percent. The 1954 net farm income 
was 30.8 percent below 1947 and 20.2 percent below 1951. This was due largely 
to increased farm-operating costs. We want to keep these increased operating 
costs in mind when discussing the farmers’ problems. 


MARKETS 


Two things determine good markets: 

1. You must have quality goods or grain to offer. 
2. The supply cannot overbalance the demand. 

Supply is in overbalance, as we all know, and will always be somewhat that 
way in agricultural products. However, we must keep a normal surplus of agri 
cultural commodities, and it is only when we have an overnormal supply that 
prices fall excessively. 

This oversupply of wheat at the present time consists largely of an inferior 
quality milling content. This cannot be blamed to overproduction of North Da- 
kota hard spring wheat, which is in demand and of which there is no surplus. 

We wish to congratulate the United States Department of Agriculture on an- 
nouncement of lower support on lower grades of wheat as a right step, and 
encourage the Senate committee to continue support of recognizing quality in 
support prices. 

SOIL FERTILITY BANK PLAN 


Payments must be good enough to insure income sufficient to constitute parity 
income for the farmer. 

Recommend that leases be minimized to 3 years on any piece of ground, but 
alternated then with equal number of acres. Soil fertility can be built in 3 years 
here in North Dakota. With a shorter term of lease more land may be given 
boosts. 

Recommend complete allocation of allotted North Dakota wheat acres on crop- 
land percentages, in contrast to the present setup. This could be done in connec- 
tion with the soil-fertility plan. 


WHEAT ACRES AS IT AFFECTS THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER IN INCOME 


Wheat is the basic crop of the majority of farmers in the State. The acres 
have been reduced to the point where wheat income has fallen to third or fourth 
place. The whole United States increased her wheat acreage 19 percent from 
1944 to 1958. North Dakota increased her acreage 2.2 percent, but in the acreage 
reduction allowed us we had to take a 29 percent cut from our 1953 seeded acre- 
age. We were listed in the top bracket for cuts. Our drop in wheat income is 
not the result of the drop in prices of wheat but rather the cut in acres. This 
was proven lately when our wheat sold 15 to 20 cents over the 1955 support price. 
We have wheat which is in demand but have taken a drastic cut in acreage which 
gives us a drastic cut in income. 

Our wheat should be supported as to quality and our wheat acres should be 
based on the percentage of domestic use of the product raised. 


[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, December 6, 1955] 
FARMER PROPOSES To OFFSET ACREAGE CUT WITH PRICE HIKE 


To the Editor: 


One of the great problems facing the Nation and agriculture today is that 
of farm surpluses. I wish to present what I believe is a workable solution to 
this problem. It will not cost the Government or taxpayer any amount of money 
but will be passed on to the consumer, where it belongs. 

The example I give is not to be taken as set figures or percentages, only to 
show the solution as I see it. The Department of Agriculture will have the 
64440—56—pt. 3 24 
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figures to determine how drastic a cut in acreage is necessary, and the loan price 
to be put on the wheat raised. 

The solution I present will work for all the five basic commodities, the non- 
perishables which comprise wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco. The only 
variation would be in figures used to reduce acreage. 

Farmers every year have voted for acreage control and wheat allotments, so 
we have the machinery in every county through our agricultural stabilization 
and conservation offices to put it into effect on orders from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Take, for example, a farmer who is now allotted 200 acres of wheat. The 
Secretary could order a cut in wheat acreage of 50 percent, leaving the farmer 
100 acres. The 100 acres taken out of production must lay idle or summer fallow 
or put in grass, helping soil conservation—not to be put in barley, flax, or oats 
which would create a surplus of those grains—and another problem. A penalty 
would be assessed on anyone who does not comply. 

To repay the farmer for this, the Secretary would raise the price of wheat 
50 percent from $2.25, where it is now, or to $3.60 on the production from 100 
acres. The overall crop should be less than we consume and export, giving the 
Government chance to reduce our stockpile. 

This would raise the price that millers would have to pay for wheat. Today 
a loaf of bread contains less than 4 cents worth of wheat. This would raise a 
loaf of bread about 144 cents and achieve a 50 percent cut in production. AS an 
offset, taxpayers would not be paying their proportionate share of costly taxes 
levied to pay for surpluses as of now. 

I believe the cut in acreage should be large enough so that our surplus stock- 
pile is reduced in 2 years. 

I do not believe that the consumers would object to the small increase of 
114 cents or less on a loaf of bread in order to have a solvent agriculture helping 
all businesses, small and large. 

A flexible or sliding scale of parity as now in force is impossible of a solution 
and I believe all right-thinking farmers want to help solve this surplus problem, 
but not by breaking a large percentage of farmers. 

This plan only asks for the Government to do the administrative work, and 
to make the loans on commodities which the Government will get back as the 
millers and processors take the grain, as long as we produce less than is used 
annually. 

All farmers would rather farm half their land at a little profit than all of it 
at a loss. 

I also believe the Secretary should use the same solution on barley, flax, and 
oats if necessary to bring the price back to where they were in 1952. 

What is wrong about talking only about wheat in North Dakota is that barley, 
flax, and oats comprise a bigger part of the income than does wheat. 

In the States where farmers have 1,000 acres or more of wheat acreage allot- 
ment, I believe a cut should be a little more than where it is half that much or 
less, as naturally they have been more responsible for wheat surpluses. Farmers 
with 30 to 60 acres should have a very nominal cut. 

The Department of Agriculture should also take into consideration the quality 
of wheat in making acreage cuts and prices, as I believe Pacific coast wheat is 
not comparable to North Dakota wheat. 

Having lived and farmed in Steele County, N. Dak., all my life, I feel that 
I know the farmers’ problems better in this State than in other States. 


Louis A, JOHNSON. 
LUVERNE, N. DAK. 





STATEMENT FILED BY LE Roy JorRGENSON, PRESIDENT, AND OscArR LEE, CHAIRMAN, 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, WILLISTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLISTON, 
N. DAK. 


A prosperous agriculture is important to all business. Business and agricul- 
ture have a common interest in buying and selling to each other, yet in spite of 
this common interest there is little understanding of the economics governing the 
relationship. Certainly all of us have a stake in maintaining free enterprise and 
a strong national economy. Joint action in public affairs by farmers and other 
businessmen may well determine the future of our Nation. With this in mind 
we all must recognize the great challenge to all the people to develop a complete 
understanding of these mutual interests. We must also recognize the problems 
peculiar to each. 
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Although our organization is not one of farmers we live in a farming com- 
munity and depend almost entirely upon the agriculture economy. For this rea- 
son we are Vitally interested in an equitable farm program. We feel the follow- 
ing points are pertinent: 

1. A national farm program should provide some system of support prices 
placing agriculture in an equitable position with the rest of the national economy. 

2. A good agriculture program should acknowledge the quality of the product 
produced. It should recognize demand, greater value, and superior quality with 
premium prices. Conversely, inferior produce, and produce not in such demand, 
should have a reduced value. 

3. To conserve the productive ability of our soil, good conservation practices 
should be encouraged and increased. If productive land is returned to grass, 
adequate compensation should be directly paid the operator that he might afford 
this program. 

4. A good agriculture program should continue and expand the research so 
necessary to our farm economy. Considerations should be given to: (1) New uses 
of agriculture products; (2) processing; (3) marketing and distribution. 

5. Agriculture in its present form requires large amounts of operating capital 
which should be made available through private lending sources at reasonable 
interest rates. 


STATEMENT Firnep spy L. A. Joyce, CHAIRMAN, Warp County Democratic Com- 
MITTEE, Minot, N. Dak. 


We are disturbed by the emphasis placed on quality milling wheat expressed at 
this hearing. We are not opposed to quality and it is appealing to this area but 
does not solve any basic problem. In fact, it is probably the shortest road to 
destroying the whole support program of anything that has been suggested. 

Five, ten, or twelve cents per bushel premium will not solve the problem of the 
wheat grower particularly where that same producer grows other cash crops or 
where a farmer raises livestock, milk products, pork, poultry, and in general is 
diversified. 

Such a program would soon create a surplus of what is now termed “good mill 
ing wheat” and in our opinion would prove that this would serve only to divert 
the real issue which is parity for agriculture not just parity for a few who hap- 
pen to live in a certain favored area. 

From a practical standpoint it is difficult for us to believe that Senators and 
Congressmen representing other basic crops or the soft wheat area would go along 
with the premium idea which would mean that we would simply be pitting one 
segment of agriculture against another and that in the end all would lose. 


STATEMENT FILED BY KARPER KERNER, DUNN CouNtTy FARMERS UNION, 
GLADSTONE, N. DAK. 


I represent the Dunn County Farmers Union. Dunn County has approximately 
1,200 farm operators of which nearly 800 are Farmer Union members. Livestock 
and small grains are the primary agricultural interests of this area. 

We reaffirm our stand for 100 percent of parity for all agricultural commodities 
produced on the family-type farm. The sliding scale formula has had a disas- 
trous effect upon the Dunn County farmer. The downward trend of farm 
inceme continues while other segments of the economy receive rising profits. We 
recommend the repeal of the sliding scale formula, and the formulation of a farm 
program which will insure a fair share of the national income to the farmer. 

Our recommendations for a wheat program are as follows: 

1, At the last Dunn County Farmers Union convention a resolution was 
passed recommending bushel control rather than acreage control. There is 
increasing interest in this plan; the Dunn County farmers feel that they would 
be more secure in years of short crops. 

2. Realizing that there is no oversupply of hard spring wheat, with its superior 
milling qualities and its higher cost of production, we feel that this wheat 
should be supported at a higher level. 

3. Due to the shortage of durum, we would like to recommend a durum base 
in this county, separate and apart from existing wheat acreage or bushel 
allotments. 

The livestock industry is an important part of the Dunn County farmers’ 
income. We feel that price supports are necessary to maictain his income 
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at full parity. Production payments should be authorized for this commodity. 

We feel that crop insurance is a necessity but decided improvements are 
needed in the program. They are as follows: 

1. More equitable coverage, with respect to farming methods. For example, 
at present those seeding on stubble receive the same coverage at those seeding 
fallowed ground. This situation should be corrected. 

2. A 2-year notice of removal of county from program should be given. 
3. Premiums are out of line with protection offered. 

4. Multiple coverage should be universally available. 

Credit facilities for all farmers including beginning and low income, should 
be provided by the Government, at interest rates not exceeding average cost of 
funds to the Federal Government. Credit should be available to new and existing 
cooperatives at like interest rates, administered by a cooperative credit agency. 

The Dunn County farmer realizes that farm policies cannot be patterned 
upon the needs and desires of farm people alone but must consider the national 
interest, too. We feel that the programs listed below will effectively increase 
the demand for and the consumption of agricultural commodities and would be 
of great value to other segments of the Nation and world. 

1. Expansion of the Federal school lunch program to all schools. 

2. Renewal of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

3. Enactment of the Food Stamp Act. 

4. Additional international commodity agreements. 

All policies and activities designed to attain and maintain full employment 
have a direct effect on full parity of farm income. We feel that any law that 
raises minimum wages, reduces taxes on low income consumers, increases 
Federal funds to expand school, hospital, and road construction, directly 
improves the farm income situation. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present my testimony and written statement 
as well as the result of a brief survey of Dunn County business places which 
will be filed with my statement. 

(The survey follows:) 


RESULTS OF Brier Survey oF DuNN County BusINEsSs PLACES 


We have found from our local John Deere dealer a picture of sales of machin- 
ery, ete., going up the past year due to the credit plan of the company. John 
Deere Implement reports that gross sales have gone up about 5 times that of last 
year and of this amount 80 percent has been on the credit plan. Because of the 
company’s long-term credit plan most of these sales were made before the 
harvest. This dealer feels that many of the farmers would buy more of the 
machinery they need to operate their farms better if they had more acres of 
wheat to seed. 

The local Case dealer reports the amount of sales have gone up a good deal 
over last year but at least 50 percent is on long-term credit. He feels that most 
outstanding accounts would be paid up except that many farmers are depending 
on income from the sale of livestock but are not satisfied with the price and are 
holding their cattle off the market in hopes of getting a better price later on. 

A grocery store reports sales are down some, partly because of another store 
opening this year, and bills are harder to collect. Many patrons are paying 
only part of their bills, leaving the balance till a later date, which was not the 
case in years past. 

A department store, on a strictly cash basis, reports a 5-percent increase of 
sales over last year. The owner of this store believes a bushel allotment would 
be more beneficial to farmers of this area. 

Two bulk-gas dealers report collections are about the same as last year but 
there is an increase of eredit buying. Many who always paid cash previously 
bought on credit this year. 

The Bank of Killdeer reports an increase in deposits of $130,000 over last year, 
in their estimation, due to the good crop harvested this year. General loans 
remained about the same as 1954 with a slight upswing of loans to cattle ranchers. 
Payments are slower on these same loans because of lower cattle prices and 
increased cost of production. 

The Great Plains Lumber Yard reports sales slow till harvest with a sharp 
increase afterward. Other yards had new managers so could give no accurate 
report. 

In summary of our local merchants reports we would like to bring out these 
points. The farmers of this county have this year been fortunate enough to 
harvest a better than average grain crop and more livestock was raised to 2 
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marketable age. This would indicate that the farmers have more money and 
business should be above normal. Also, the opening of a new road for the Indians 
living north of Killdeer brings in more business than in previous years. 

So what would the picture be for these business places in a year of normal 
vields or a year of total crop failure? Would the farmers be able to pay their 
bills and remain on their farms, educate their children, pay their taxes, support 
their churches, and obtain a decent standard of living for themselves and their 
families? We do not believe it can be done without 100 percent of parity. 
Also, we believe a bushel allotment along with 100 percent of parity would go a 
long way toward helping to solve some of the farmers’ problems. 


STATEMENT FILED By GILMAN A. KLEFSTAD, ForMAN, N. DAK. 


My name is G. A. Klefstad, from Sargent County, and we are vitally concerned 
in some form of support price on grains because durum and hard wheat is our 
principle cash crops. 

Much as we enjoy a free economy, free from all regulations, we would like 
to be able to operate without asking for supports of any kind, but there are other 
factors in our economy that make it quite imperative that farm prices, which 
includes grains and which we are discussing today for a support price. 

Unlike the South, where tobacco and cotton will enjoy 90 percent parity and 
likewise, I think, peanuts and rice we might find ourselves next year without 
a single major crop so supported. 

Everything that goes in making a wheat crop or any crop has gone up. The 
costs are quite rigid, hence, it is quite imperative that the price we get also be 
stabilized to at least 90 percent of parity by loan values of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or otherwise. When I refer to cost that goes into making a crop, I 
mean farm machinery, parts, and all forms of taxes, and labor costs which have 
advanced very substantially. 

We feel that more stress should be put on the quality of the wheat and that 
it be judged and priced accordingly to its milling value. We also feel that we 
could be allowed up to 50 acres of durum in addition to our wheat allotments. 
We think that more consideration should be given to the two-price system where 
our domestic consumption has a supported price and the surplus sold on the 
world market and the currency whatever nation buys it. We also think more 
consideration should be given to the quota on the bushel basis instead of the 
acreage basis. We also think that some exploration should be given the pay- 
ments of benefits for soil-building practices, as the importance of better methods 
of soil improvement and conservation is very important. 

So, gentlemen of the Senate, we feel that some method to retain 90 percent 
parity is a necessity in our State where our major income is from grain and 
livestock and until a better solution is found, we earnestly ask your serious 
consideration of these matters, 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED By Ortro W. KLINDWORTH, CARRINGTON, N. DAK. 


Because of numerous requests from farmers from various parts of North Da- 
kota, on July 26, 1954, I personally wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra T. Benson, appealing that, because of the shortage of durum wheat, 
farmers be permitted to grow durum wheat over and above their wheat-acreage 
allotment. Copies of the letter were sent to the North Dakota Senators and 
Representatives. 

My appeal received very favorable attention by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Senators and Representatives as evidenced by the replies IE received 
from them. Senator Young introduced the bill which set up the 1955 durum 
program. The farmers of North Dakota appreciated the unlimited durum acreage 
permitted during the 1955 crop year. This was the first good durum crop grown 
in North Dakota in 4 years. If weather conditions had not been so favorable, 
perhaps race 15B stem rust would have again taken a large percentage of the 
durum fields which just barely escaped ruin. It is reasonable to believe that, 
because of three successive durum crop failures previous to 1955, there may be 
a low durum yield in 1956. It is important that we have a large acreage of 
durum wheat planted in 1956 to assure the durum millers of sufficient high 
quality durum wheat at a price that will justify them using durum wheat instead 
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of substitutes as was the case in 1954. Having been a large durum-wheat 
grower for many years, I fully realize that durum wheat is a hazardous crop to 
grow during rust years. 

After talking with many farmers in central North Dakota, I have come to the 
eonclusion that the 1955 durum program should be extended for 1 more year 
without any changes. If this is done, considerable acreage will be planted into 
durum wheat which would otherwise be planted into flax, a crop of which there 
is already a surplus. 

Your favorable consideration in extending the 1955 durum-wheat program will 
be appreciated by the majority of the farmers of North Dakota. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES KOEHLER, ELEMS CHATFIELD FARMERS UNION 
LocaL, ECKMAN, N. DAK, 


We the members of the Elems Chatfield Farmers Union local in regular session 
assembled do resolve that we are unanimously in favor of 100 percent price of 
parity for wheat and other grains—corn, hogs, and other livestock, cotton and all 
other necessary farm products, therefore we do resolve to urge the State officials 
of the Farmers Union to use every opportunity and all the means of this organ- 
ization at their command, to urge and convince the elected officials of the Federal 
Government and the Secretary of Agriculture that to this end we will work to 
the utmost; And it is further 

Resolved, That we are unanimously in favor of a safe and sound economy for 
our State of North Dakota and our country United States. Therefore we are 
unanimously opposed to the present policy of the present Agriculture Department 
and the so-called sliding or flexible scale of price of parity, which appears to be 
a real threat to the peace and prosperity of our county. Therefore, we as 
average loyal American citizens do furthermore resolve that the present flexible 
price plan shall be scrapped, at the earliest possible date, and to this purpose 
we will apply our time and talents. 

P. S.—Sliding seale is contrary to scriptures, Deuteronomy 25: 138, 15: 

“Thou shalt not have in thy bag diverse weights, a great and a small. Thou 
shalt not have in thine house diverse measures, a great and a small. But thou 
shalt have a perfect and just weight, a perfect and just measure shalt thou have; 
that thy days may be lengthened in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 


STATEMENT FILep By Oscar A. KouiBerc, Lostwoop, N, Dak. 


I am a farmer owning and residing on a 320-acre farm located in the southeast 
portion of Burke County, N. Dak. I have lived on this farm for the past 40 
years and am now 73 years of age. During this time I have held many township 
and school district offices and served as county commissioner for Burke County, 
N. Dak., for 16 years. Hence, I feel that I am familiar with and personally 
know farm conditions and the farm problems of the small farmer in this 
territory. 

Under the present setup governing farm acreage and farm controls, it is 
impossible for the farm youth to purchase a farm and the required equipment 
necessary to operate the same and ever expect to pay for it. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration has indicated that the family-size farm in northeast 
North Dakota should consist of at least three quarters or 480 acres. In this 
part of northwest North Dakota, small grains consisting of wheat, barley, oats, 
flax, and rye are the only crops raised. Of these, wheat is the principal cash 
crop, and the crop that the farmer depends on for cash money. It is conceded 
by all farmers in this territory and farm agencies that the farmed land must 
be summer fallowed or summer tilled at least every third year if the land is 
to produce any crops in quantity sufficient to pay operating expenses. Therefore, 
the farmer owning and operating three quarters of land actually only has 320 
acres of productive land each year. 

On my farm, I am allotted 15 acres for each quarter section (160 acres) for 
wheat. This acreage allotment applies to many other farmers residing in my 
territory. I ask you how can the farm youth of today incur the obligation 
required to purchase a farm and the machinery absolutely necessary to operate 
the same and ever expect to pay for the same? I submit to you, gentlemen, 
that it ean’t be done even though the Government through one of its many 
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agencies loans to the youth the money. From an allotment of 15 acres for 
wheat or even 30 acres of wheat per 160-acre tract producing the maximum 
annual yield per acre for the State each year the small farmer operating a 
family-size farm could not produce enough to pay interest, taxes, insurance, re- 
pairs, and purchase the required amount of oil and gas to operate said farm. 
Assuming that the annual family expenses were produced from the produce re- 
ceived from sale of eggs, milk, butter, etc. 

It is my contention that the young farmer, or the farmer operating three 
quarters (480 acres) of land or less is being discriminated against and under 
the present setup forced out of business in favor of the large operator. A 
large majority of the large operators do not choose to live on the farm, but 
reside in the towns and cities near their place of operation. Why? Because 
under the present setup they find it cheaper to operate a large tract and less 
work for themselves and their family. 

It is conceded by everyone that this country needs and must have and maintain 
its rural home. Families who actually reside on the farm and live there 12 
months during the year. Families who build and improve their farms, raise 
their families on their farms and generally become the backbone of our farm 
communities. There are the people that now form and will continue to form 
the foundation of our rural communities and who contribute to the strength 
of our Nation. Shall we continue to force these farm people off the farm and 
to the towns and cities, or shall we provide them the protection they deserve, 
and an equal break with the large operator and the city farmer? 

Why has the present system failed? My answer to this question is as follows: 

1. We small farmers have practiced diversified farming over the years. 
Living on the farm, raising stock, milking cows, raising poultry, etc., as well 
as small grains. To do this we had to have pasture for our stock, raise a quantity 
of small grains for feed, which left a small acreage for wheat. Then when the 
Government controls with acreage allotments were enforced we were allowed 
wheat acreage based on prior years wheat acreage which invariably resulted 
in a further reduction of our wheat acreage. This left us a very small acreage on 
each quarter (160 acres) thereby penalizing the small farmer over the larger 
operator. 

2. The price of stock, cream and butter, oats, barley, and flax have declined 
until there is little profit left from this source of revenue to the small farmer, 

3. The large farmers, a great majority of whom do not live on the land they 
farm, raise no stock, milk no cows, raise no poultry, and, therefore, had no use 
for pasture land or for the raising of small grains for feed. Their entire efforts, 
were over the years, devoted to the raising of as much wheat as possible and no 
small grains for feed. Hence, when the Government adopted acreage controls 
and set as a basis for determining acreage allotments the wheat acreage the 
individual farmer had over certain prior years, the large farmer operator re- 
ceived a much larger acreage than the small farmer. No provision was made 
to adjust this discrimination and acreage cuts were made on a straight per- 
centage basis, thereby penalizing the small operator. 

4. With price control of wheat and other small grains the large farmer opera- 
tor is guaranteed a fair price. They have the acreage to sow to crops, and, 
hence, the bushels to sell at a guaranteed price, and if a crop, a large profit for 
their investment and summers’ work. 

5. On the other hand the small farm operator lives on the farm, builds homes, 
barns and other necessary farm buildings, drill wells, fence their land and land- 
scape and improve the same, thereby, building up the wealth of the community 
in which he lives and increasing the wealth of our country. The small farm 
operator’s job is a year around job, not just for a few months during the summer, 
no vacation or winters spent in more pleasing climates. 

What is the solution? Speaking for myself and other small farm operators, 
I feel that the only fair and reasonable solution is as follows: 

1. That the Government discontinue acreage allotments and as a substitute 
set a bushel allotment for each farm regardless of its acreage, and for those 
bushels guarantee a price of 100 percent parity. It is my opinion, that the num- 
ber of bushels set for a family-size farm of 480 acres should be around 2,500 
bushel. That would give the small farm operator sufficient protection and enable 
him to produce a reasonable cash return from his wheat acreage. This guaranty 
with the revenue resulting from other small grains, together with the revenue 
from sale of stock, dairy products, poultry, etc., would enable him to meét his 
obligation and provide for his family. 

2. Any farm producing more bushels than the allotment set, would be required 
to either store or sell such bushels on the open market. The extra bushels could 
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be stored on the farm and held for sale in succeeding years. Storage should be 
at the expense of the producer rather than the Government, It is my opinion, 
that the Government should cease the payment of storage to farmers or elevators, 
thereby saving millions of dollars to the taxpayer. 

3. Something should be done to protect the farmer raising hard spring wheat 
as against the production of soft winter wheat. It is my understanding that 
there has never been a surplus of hard spring wheat and that this wheat is 
necessary in the manufacture of wheat products. Why should the growers of 
hard spring wheat be classified with the growers of soft winter wheat and suffer 
a penalty for overproduction when in reality no such overproduction exists 
insofar as hard spring wheat is involved. 

I want to see farm homes built on the farms of North Dakota and occupied 
by young and happy families, rather than the removal of farm building. The 
acquisition of large acreage with all buildings removed or the buildings allowed 
to deteriorate and the land farmed by nonresident exploiters should be dis- 
couraged. This is not being accomplished under the present setup but en- 
couraged. It is my sincere belief that Congress should take notice of the 
existing farm inequities and adopt legislation giving the small farmer operator 
a fair chance with the large farmer operator. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN QO. LEE, BERTHOLD, N. DAK. 


By name is John O. Lee, and I have lived most of my life on farms northwest 
of Berthold, N. Dak. 
I feel that if the average working farmer is to survive he must have— 
1. Government premium loans on all high-protein and high-quality wheat 
at parity. 
2. Government loans on all farm crops at parity. 


‘ 


3. Acreage control with the controls geared to protect the family-type 
farm. (Example: A 50-acre wheat base would be the least anyone would 
get.) 

4. A maximum loan to any 1 individual or corporation in any 1 crop 
year. 

5. A Secretary of Agriculture interested in the family-type working farmer 
instead of the Campbell’s and King’s Ranches. 

6. This program we have had these last 20 years has been a good program 
for the farmer and the Nation asa whole. I believe that it should be geared 
more toward benefiting the family-type farmer than to the corporation or the 
sidewalk farmer who has a business besides his farming interest. 

I want to thank this committee, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of giving 
my views before this committee. 


_ 


STATEMENT Fitep By Rorert E. Ler, Granpde Forks County FarMers UNION, 
LATTIMORE, N. Dak. 


My name is Robert EB. Lee. I am a director of the Grande County Farmers 
Union. I appear to represent the family-type grain and livestock farmers. 

I would like to express our deep appreciation for this opportunity to appear on 
behalf of family-type farmers for this grassroots study and hearing that your 
committee is making in behalf of agriculture. We are encouraged by your 
evident determination to achieve a sound agricultural economy through means 
that meet the needs and desires of the Nation’s farmers. 

Our views of agricultural problems in Grande Forks County and the State 
of North Dakota is based on the fundamental proposition that a prosperous 
agricultural plan is essential to the entire economy of our Nation and foreign 
economy. 

I farm six quarters of average North Dakota soil. The farm and soil has 
been improved in the last 10 years. Our family of eight children do practically 
all the work. 

But our income is away down. This year we had a good crop all around but 
after expenses we paid there was no take-home pay. Now that’s rough. We 
have a $50,000 plant valuation plus management and labor of the family. We 
and many of the neighbors are in recession, and this recession will soon turn into 
«a major farm depression. Then soon the balance of our economy. 
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On the farm we have been able to master the quack grass, wild oats, weeds, 
and animal diseases. But this price trouble the last few years lies in Wash- 
ington. The farmers’ public enemy No. 1 is Secretary of Agriculture (Bad Bank- 
ruptcy Boy Benson). I highly recommend he resign. His farm program will 
cause national depression. His stabilizing economy has slid to a lower parity 
ratio on farm produce than the lowest point in the depression thirties. 

I favor the following list of things to be part of new farmer program: 

1. Ninety percent or better supports on six basics plus dairy products. 

2. Support price on feed grain 85 percent plus. 

3. Improve distribution, stamp program, school lunch, fdreign gifts, trade for 
what other countries have that we can use and promotion programs for better 
diets, Commodity Credit Corporation storage in agriculture importing nations. 

4. Legislate price, legislate bushel or acreage controls with a legislated fertility 
bank for retired acreage. 

5. Durum support at 100 percent while in short supply. Allow a limited acre- 
age increase over wheat basis to bona fide durum growers. 

6. Support wheat on quality basis. 


STATEMENT FILED By Oscar E. LETYRING, OLIVER CoUNry FARMERS UNION, 
New SALemM, N. DAK. 


We, the Oliver County Chapter of the Farmers Union, submit to your honorable 
committee the following comments: We believe that the farmers of America are 
now at the crossroads and that no farm program can be successful until it has 
been decided what kind of farmers do we want in America in the future. We 
firmly believe that a decision must be made at this time as to whether or not 
the future farm program will be so shaped as to continue the family type of 
farming or a program that within a decade will do away with all of the family- 
type farms and place farming in the big business category. 

The present farm program is tending in that direction and some have said that 
it was the purpose of the planners of this program to eliminate the so-called 
low profit or nonprofit farm family from the farming picture and substitute 
therefor the big corporation or business-type farming where a few would own 
all of the land and the others would work for this big business, because it is said 
that farm crops could be produced more cheaply in that manner. We do not 
believe that the people of America are ready to do away with the family-type 
farm. The families on the farms have been the bulwark of America for many 
generations and should continue so, but we firmly believe that unless the present 
program is changed it will tend to eliminate all of the family-type farms within 
the next 10 years. We believe that the family-type farms can and should be 
continued and that the smaller type farms with proper equipment and soil prac- 
tices can produce crops as cheaply as the large so-called business-type farm. 
We believe that it would be better for the country to continue the family-type 
farm even if subsidies are necessary. The cost of such subsidies are well worth 
the price of maintaining this type of a farm family. 

We believe that the present incentive payments based upon acreage are tending 
to destroy the family-type farm. We especially object to the present method of 
determining the number of acres allowed to be planted to wheat. This method 
of allotment has actually punished those people who in the past have listened 
to the pleas for less production and have reduced their wheat acreage accord- 
ingly, planting their land to grasses and feed crops, and then when a new deter- 
mination was made for wheat allotment they found that their allotment had been 
greatly reduced due to the fact that during the past 3 or 5 years they had not 
planted to wheat the maximum number of acres that was allowed them. 

We believe that the incentive payments should be limited to family-type farms 
and that some standard should be set defining this family-type farm as we do 
recognize that there is difference of opinion on this point, but believe that we 
could work out an incentive plan that would encourage the family-type farmer 
and would not pay enormous bonuses to the business-type farm. A great many 
people have objected to this upon the grounds that no subsidy should be paid to 
any farmer to produce more food. They seem to overlook the fact that a great 
number of big business firms in America today are being subsidized, such as the 
airlines, the fast writeoffs given to the big corporations on depreciation given on 
plants, in many instances, that is used for the production of peacetime goods. 
If this is a good thing for America then can it be said that the farmer who 
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raises the food and fiber for civilian use is not as much entitled to these bonuses 
and writeoffs as is the manufacturer? 

The farmer practically stands alone in his field because he cannot control the 
retail price of his products. Most manufacturers can to a great extent control 
their retail prices and in all cases the manufacturer does not continue to sell his 
goods at a price below cost. We feel that the farmers should be entitled to the 
same treatment in matters of subsidies as are now being given to a great many 
manufacturers. 

Nearly every day the newspapers have a story on how contracts are being let 
by the Government to manufacturers and to builders upon a cost-plus basis 
or upon a guaranteed profit reported in some cases as high as 9 to 10 percent. 
What more is a 100-percent parity than an attempt to place the farmer on an 
equal footing with the manufacturer? 

We also believe that in planning any agricultural program we should realize 
that the population of the United States is increasing at a very fast rate and 
a great many economists have said that even under the present production of 
food and fiber we will not have sufficient of either within the next decade. Any 
program that is attempted should bear the facts in mind and should not dis- 
courage farmers to the extent that they will leave their land and the production 
of food and fiber dropped to such a point that we might be in danger within 
the next few years. 

The farmer at the present time seems to be the only business that is not 
prospering. The great manufacturing companies have been able to make more 
profits during the past year than any previous year in history because they 
have been able to manufacture a great quantity of goods, they have been able 
to set their prices on these goods so that they have made the biggest profit in 
history. Sut we believe that everyone agrees that this country cannot prosper 
unless the farmers have their just part in that prosperity. If agricultural prices 
are allowed to decline and the farmers become bankrupt, unable to pay their 
mortgages or unable to sell their goods at a profit, it will surely pull down the 
rest of the economy of this country. 

It has been argued that the farmer does not have a great part in the economy 
of this country. We do not believe this and call your attention to the Boston 
Conference on Distribution. At this meeting a new word was coined, “agri- 
business,” by Mr. John H. Davis, former assistant to Agricultural Secretary and 
President of the Commodity Credit Corporation, now director of Harvard 
Business School’s newly created program of agriculture and business. Mr. 
Davis defined agribusiness as the sum of all farming operations, plus the manu- 
facture and distribution of all farm production supplies provided by business, 
plus the total of all operations connected with the handling, storage, processing, 
and distribution of farm commodities. Mr. Davis pointed out that 30 years ago 
agriculture produced 75 to 80 percent of its production supplies and bought only 
the remaining 20 to 25 percent from business. But today he says, the farmer 
buys from business about half of his production supplies; machinery, tractors, 
fuel, seed, fertilizer. These purchases now run at the rate of about $15 billion 
a year. But this figure, says Davis, represents only a small part of the farmers’ 
impact on the economy. Farmers combine their purchase supplies with items 
from the farm, such as land, management, and labor to produce food and fiber. 

This food and fiber they sell to business for an aggregate sum of about $30 
billion. Business, in turn, assembles, stores, processes, and packages these 
commodities and distributes the end products derived from them to the consumer 
for an aggregate bill of about $90 billion. 

Figuring things this way Davis arrives at his estimate that the agribusiness 
component of the total United States economy now accounts for no less than 
40 percent of the total work force and about 40 percent of the gross national 
product. Davis says that he believes that we must look at it in this manner 
and that we cannot expect to find answers to the farm problem by studying 
farm costs or so-called middleman margins as separate things. 

It is necessary for the good of all America that we preserve the family-type 
farm. It is just as necessary that the farmer be guaranteed a fair profit as it 
is to guarantee to manufacturing and to contractors who deal with the United 
States Government. A whole new concept is necessary in approaching a solution 
for the farm problem. 

We believe that it is necessary to take immediate steps to establish 100 percent 
parity for the farmers at the present time, and then to work out a long-term 
peerems that will consider the whole farm problem and its effect upon the people 
of this country. 
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We believe that an advisory committee consisting of bona fide farmers be 
formed to advise and work with Congress in laying out a new program that will 
give the farmer an equal share in the economy and that will not be burdensome 
to the rest of the people. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HANS LeEuTz, HEBRON, N. DAK. 


My birthplace is Hebron, N. Dak. My first 9 years of schooling I had in 
Germany. After that I attended St. Thomas College at St. Paul, Minn., and 
finished my schooling at the University of North Dakota. Since then I have 
ranched and farmed all my life, actually living on the farm. 

Your purpose in holding these hearings is to obtain the opinions of grassroots 
farmers on remedies for our odd economic situations of want in the midst of 
plenty. It is my purpose in being here to point out the principal difficulties and 
to offer the remedy for the fundamental cause of these difficulties. I do not 
want to join in with the crowd trying to find different types of cosmetics to cover 
the pimples of a measles patient, but I want to get at the measles germ and 
destroy it to cure the patient. 


1. GOVERNMENT BONDS (THE FALLACY OF FEDERAL GOVERN MENT BONDS) 


Would you borrow any money if you had the power to coin money and set the 
value thereof? Definitely not. You would coin money and use it, would you 
not? 

Congress has the constitutional power and duty to coin money in exactly suf- 
ficient amounts at all times as needed to enable people to exchange all goods and 
services for which they are willing to give their own goods and services in 
exchange. Then, why does Congress borrow money ? 

The people pay about $6 billion annually in interest on Federal bonds owned 
by banks, the need of which bonds Congress should have eliminated by the use 
of the constitutional provision of coining money and setting the value thereof. 
Even a war can and should be financed at a 100-cent dollar at all times as 
explained in the solution at the end of the last chapter, entitled “Our Boom-Bust 
Economy.” 

If you take $6 billion annually out of the peoples’ pockets in taxes to pay 
interest on $240 billion of Federal Government bonds, owned by banks, then the 
people won’t be able to eat beefsteaks and pork chops with the money so taken 
away. 

2. THE FARMERS’ PRICE SQUEEZE 


Why are prices of industrial goods high and prices of agricultural goods low? 
Because industry is on a war basis and agriculture is on a peace basis. 

The remedy is to bring industry also on a peace basis by removing the cause 
of the war threat, communism, caused by depressions, which in turn are caused 
by a shortage of money and credit in relation to the exchange business on hand, 
which in turn is caused by the faults in the Federal Reserve Act. 

The correction for this difficulty is also explained in the last chapter, entitled, 
“Our Boom-Bust Economy.” 


3. THE WAGE-INCREASE, PRICE-INCREASE SPIRAL 


Steelworkers received a 15-cent hourly wage boost. The price of steel rose 
$7.50 per ton in response. The steelworkers, therefore, do not get any more 
goods and services for an hour’s work after the wage boost than they did before. 
They merely cheapened the dollar. Now it takes a little more money to do the 
same amount of exchange business. 

What the steelworkers actually should have asked for and which, I believe, 
they really wanted is profit sharing. 


4. EDUCATION 


Our education leads directly to total destruction of civilization just like Euro- 
pean schools did. They taught how to make things better and better but taught 
nothing about the truth about the lifeflood of distribution, money, and credit. 
This universal lack of knowledge about money and credit made it possible for 
the international money monopoly to make depressions resulting in isms which 
ended in destruction everywhere. 
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We are going the same path toward total destruction unless we teach the full 
truth about money and credit and the moral fraud of the fractional reserve for 
bank loans embodied in our money and credit system by the Federal Reserve Act. 

The remedy is explained in the following chapter, entitled “Our Boom-Bust 
Economy.” 


5. OUR BOOM-BUST ECONOMY 


Holiday associations, communism, or any other isms are caused by depres- 
sions. Depressions are caused by the taking of money and credit out of circula- 
tion. Banks extend credit to several times the amount they actually have, but 
they also take credit away again. Thereby they make the depressions. Prices 
drop. The owners of the big banks, the money monopoly, then buy stocks and 
bonds, ete. Then they extend lots of credit. An inflation results. Prices rise. 
Then they sell their stocks and bonds, etc., at high prices. That’s why they make 
those cycles of booms and busts to accumulate the wealth of the people to 
themselves. 

THE SOLUTION 


1. 100 percent reserve for bank loans. 
2. 100 percent margin requirements at all times at stock and commodity 
exchanges. 

8. Use by the Federal Treasury of the formula for the index number of the 
buying power of the dollar as the criterion by which the amount of currency in 
circulation is regulated so as to maintain a 100-cent dollar at all times, where 
the standard 100-cent dollar is the dollar we have when we have exactly the 
right amount of money and credit in circulation to enable us to exchange all 
our goods and services for which we are willing to give our own goods and 
services in exchange. 

Mr. Chairman, it will give me great pleasure to appear before this committee 
to further amplify my above statements and to help in applying the right remedy 
to forever correct our odd boom-bust economy. 


THE CAUSE OF DEPRESSIONS 


If you want to correct anything you must find the fundamental cause and 
eliminate it. Let me illustrate the cause of depressions by two examples. 

Example 1: Money and credit is an invention of ours for the purpose of ex- 
changing our goods and services among ourselves, just like trucks. If we have 
just the right number of trucks in use to enable us to exchange all wanted goods, 
then we can use all wanted goods. But if we allow someone to take, say, half 
the trucks away from us then we cannot move more than half the goods from 
farms to towns and vice versa. We, then, erroneously call these unmoved goods 
surplus no matter how much townspeople want farm products or farm people 
want town products. 

A vivid example of this was the plowing down of every third row of cotton 
while the textile mills were standing idle, the workers were on soup lines, while 
at the very sane time the farmers, wearing overalls full of patches, burned good 
beef and pork. 

Nothing else but a shortage of money and credit caused this criminal idiocrasy 
of a free democracy. 

Example No. 2 of the cause of depressions: Supposing we Americans want 
to drink 100 million cups of coffee today. If the cup of coffee costs a nickel 
then we must have 100 million nickels of money and credit to get the 100 million 
cups of coffee at a nickel apiece. If we allow someone to take, say, 50 million 
nickels away from us, then, of course, we can drink only 50 million of the 
100 million cups of coffee at a nickel apiece. We erroneously call the unused 
50 million cups of steaming, fragrant coffee a surplus, no matter how much we 
want to get them. 

It was the taking away of the 50 million nickels that caused the depression of 
want in the midst of plenty, and not the existence of the so-called surplus 50 
million cups of wanted coffee. Remember, therefore, this definition of a 
depression: A depression is a shortage of money and credit in relation to the 
goods and services to be exchanged. 

In these two examples you can readily see that we must regulate the amount 
of money and credit in circulation to the amount of goods and services to be 
exchanged and not, like we do now, regulate our goods and services to the 
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amount of money and credit which the money and credit monopoly allows us to 
have. In other words, we must issue 100 million nickels into circulation for 
100 million cups of coffee and not dump away the 50 million cups of wanted coffee 
for which the nickels were missing just because the present money and credit 
monopoly allowed us to have only 50 million nickels. 

The solution for depressions, therefore, is to take the moral fraud out of the 
present money and credit system and you have the farm as well as the other 
economic problems solved. 

I am in a position to tell you exactly how this can be done without any 
disturbance in our economy due to this correction. 


STATEMENT FILED By ArT LINDSETH, Dupuyer, Monrt. 


I am testifying as an independent farm ranch operator and will try to convey 
my ideas as well as the thoughts of most of the people of my community. For 
close to 20 years, there has been some kind of program for us farmers supposedly, 
and probably seriously, designed to help the small farmer that has really been 
in the squeeze. Now I think it is about time we stop and take a look at what we 
are doing to ourselves. Since we have had a Government program we have been 
losing our small farmers at the rate of something over 100,000 a year, and they 
are still being forced out of business at an alarming rate. In view of this fact, 
I can’t go along with either rigid or flexible price supports since it hasn’t and 
can’t get the job done. I know that it would be disastrous to drop all assistance 
to farmers but I think we should take a realistic look at the situation and I would 
like to propose this: 

1. That we eliminate all acreage allotments. 

2. That we put a ceiling on Government supports at a figure of approxi- 
mately $3,000 per farmer. 

3. That any farmer regardless of size be allowed to sell the Government 
any or all of the presently supported commodities up to that figure, provid- 
ing that these commodities are produced on his farm. 

4. That the Government shall not support any commodity at more than 
75 percent of parity. 

I know that this seems pretty rough especially to the bigger farmer and to us 
average size farmers, too, but this is our problem and I don’t think that we can 
rightfully ask or expect any party or group of people to get us out of this mess 
unless we are willing to cooperate. 

When we ask the Government to guarantee us a set price for our commodities, 
we can hardly ask them to guarantee our freedom too, because we must be 
willing to accept controls. Our Government is based on free independent enter- 
prise and when we are refused the right to sell our produce that meets every 
requirement of quality and cleanliness we have lost some of these rights that 
belong to the people of a free-enterprise nation and may be well started toward 
losing our constitutional form of government. Thank you. 





STATEMENT FILED BY EINAR MADSEN, MINOT, N. DAK. 


My name is Hinar Madsen. I am a retired farmer living in Minot, N. Dak. I 
have lived in this area continuously for the past 50 years, having been engaged 
in farming for the past 30 years. I own 1,600 acres of cultivated land, which 
has been rented for the past 3 years to 4 tenants, 3 of them living on my farms. 

I am informed that the Senate Committee on Agriculture, which meets in Minot, 
October 28, for a hearing on our farm problems has asked for expressions from 
individual farmers on their farm problems and suggestions for their solution. 

My statement deals with the locality where I live. In this area the major 
portion of our income is derived from grain crops, which consist of wheat, barley, 
flax, oats, and rye. As our wheat acreage has been materially reduced in the past 
2 years, it becomes necessary to depend much more on barley, flax, rye, and oats 
for our income. 

Our wheat acreage has been reduced to about one-fourth of our cultivated acre- 
age, therefore, the importance of fair price supports on the four crops other than 
wheat becomes more necessary. We do not understand why wheat is the only 
one of our crops grown that is considered a basic crop. We fail to understand 
why flax and barley, especially, are not as important as peanuts, which is one 
of the basic crops. 
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Allow me to set forth Government support prices on our five crops: Wheat, 
821% percent of parity for the 1955 crop, and the ruling announced by Secretary 
Benson for the 1956 crop of 76 percent. 

The following support prices are in effect on the other four crops: Flax, 
65 percent ; barley, oats, and rye, 70 percent. 

It would be well to remind you that whatever support price is set on com- 
modities, unless there is a scarcity of such, is usually about the price we receive 
for our product. For example, each time the support price on flax has been re- 
duced during the past few years, the market price has almost always immediately 
declined to that price, or below. It not only reflects on the price for the crop in 
the coming year, but also reflects on what we may have on hand of what we have 
grown this year. When there is a surplus of farm commodities such as we have 
now, the market price is usually below the support price. I will quote market 
price in percentage of parity received by North Dakota farmers August 15, 1955; 
I quote from statistics in Bimonthly Bulletin, published by North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and prepared by agricultural statisticians in charge 
of Agricultural Marketing Service, United States Department of Agriculture, a 
copy of which is attached to this brief. 

Wheat, 85 percent of parity. 
Flax seed, 63 percent of parity. 

sarley, 60 percent of parity. 
Oats, 45 percent of parity. 
Rye, 38 percent of parity. 

Wheat is the most favorable, evidently due to the fact that there is no surplus 
of hard spring milling wheat. If wheat supports were based on quality and 
value for bread, and the producers of low-grade wheat, not fit for milling, and 
in many cases only suitable for feed, were paid a support price on a basis of feed 
value, then I believe our surplus in wheat would soon be eliminated. 

The market price quoted August 15 on barley, flax, oats, and rye, if you combine 
the 4, averages 51% percent of parity. This is below cost of production; and 
inasmuch as the fact that they represent more than half of our income, it can 
readily be seen that the loss on those crops absorbs any profit there might be 
on wheat. 

The sponsors of the flexible-support plan, including Secretary Benson, have 
released for publication numerous articles for magazines and newspapers stating 
that agriculture will become more prosperous under the flexible-support plan. 
The only explanation I have read regarding the added prosperity for agricul- 
ture has been that we could balance our production by lowering support prices 
on commodities that are in surplus, that the farmer would then divert his pro- 
duction from the surplus crop to one that is in scarcity. There is now a surplus 
of all five cash crops that we grow. Therefore, there is no scarcity in any crop 
for us to turn to. Owing to a favorable crop season, and the fact that Secretary 
Benson did not invoke the cross-compliance plan which he had the authority to 
do, and said he was going to do, the results are that we now have a surplus 
in those four commodities. 

Had the farmers not been allowed to plant the acreage taken out of wheat 
production to other crops, then I do not believe the surplus problem would be 
nearly as great. 

I have given careful thought to the surplus problem facing us and I have come 
to the conclusion that the farmer must do his part toward a solution. It appears 
to me that it is necessary, for the next year at least, to remove enough acres 
from production to bring that in line with consumption. By doing this the 
burdensome surplus we have on hand could be reduced to an ample surplus. To 
determine what an ample surplus should be we should bear in mind that the past 
15 years have been favorable to growing conditions of crops compared to the 
15 years before that time. We do not know when this condition might change, nor 
have we any assurance that war may not come again. Therefore ample supplies 
of food for such an emergency should not be considered as a burden to our tax- 
payers nor a political football, but as a part of our national defense. North Dakota 
farmers in the recent wheat referendum election showed by an overwhelming 
majority that they preferred restricted-wheat acreage rather than lower support 
prices. I believe they would feel the same way about removing whatever portion 
necessary of their cultivated acreage to bring our production in balance with 
consumption. They could, however, not do that if the present support prices 
were to continue as low as they are now. A price support of 90 percent of 
parity should be provided, not only on wheat, but on barley, flax, oats, and rye, 
as well. 
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Provision should be made in connection with this that whatever acreage is 
taken out of production should be diverted to good soil-building practices, such as 
fallow, or grass seeding could be used. A ruling should also be made that anyone 
who did not comply in a satisfactory manner in following good soil-building 
practices, and acreage reduction would not be eligible for support-price loans. 
This plan would provide soil fertility for future needs and maintain a reasonable 
degree of prosperity for our farmers. The above suggestions apply only to this 
area and to the specific crops concerned. However, similar acreage reduction 
should be invoked in all areas where surplus crops are grown. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present my views on this most important subject 
to the honorable Senate Committee on Agriculture. It is a privilege to live under 
a Government where such a thing is possible. Thank you. 


Morristown, 8S. Dak., October 20, 1955. 
Mr. Corys M. Mouser, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Mouser: At recent meetings held throughout Sioux County we 
agreed to submit the following to the Committee on Agriculture at your Minot 
meeting for their consideration : 

Secause about 50 percent of the wheat farmers in Sioux County were either 
partially or wholly hailed out, and the prices of feeder cattle at the time of year 
when marketing is usually in full swing and the prices of live feeders only about 
50 percent of the cost of production, we find it quite impossible to raise money to 
send a representative to Minot to appear before the committee. 

Our principal income in Sioux County is derived from wheat and livestock, 
mainly cattle. Naturally, they are our primary interest. We know we are facing 
certain disaster for family farmers in Sioux County in the near future unless 
we can maintain a fair price for our wheat and livestock. 

First, in meetings throughout the area we have learned that every wheat 
farmer consulted declared he could not maintain his family wheat farm, that is 
1 to 500 acres, on the sliding scale of parity unless all commodities, machinery, 
etc., slid at the same ratio at the same time. 

Second, cattle producers would like to know what happened to the approxi- 
mately $22 per hundredweight taken off of live cattle since 1951. It was our 
understanding in the summer of 1951 that the Department of Agriculture was 
going to roll back the price of beef which was agreeable with the independent 
cattlemen of our area. On about October 1, 1951, it was announced that the price 
would not be rolled back; however, it has been going down ever since. We 
cannot help but think that someone agreed to control the price of livestock if the 
Government stayed out of it. 

If the consumers are getting the benefits of the low prices paid to producers, 
then we think cattle producers should know it and if the cattle industry is 
essential to the welfare of the Nation, we believe it then should be subsidized 
by the Government as we cannot stay in business operating on around 60 percent 
of parity. If the cattle industry is not essential to the Nation’s welfare, it should 
be so declared by the Secretary and we could shift to another commodity that 
is essential. 

We would like to remind the committee that it is our belief that it takes a 
lifetime of work to build up and maintain a good grade cattle herd while many 
other commodities can be shifted easily. 

We believe further that sufficient proof can be obtained by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee that prices of live cattle are being controlled and those 
controlling it are receiving assistance from the Department of Agriculture in 
some States. 

We are being informed further that the Department of Agriculture is spend- 
ing a considerable amount of money reclaiming many areas of public land and 
seeding it to grass so that additional livestock can be raised. 

If we had the answer to these problems confronting us, we would be in a far 
better position to gage our operations accordingly. 

We do not wish to make this a long statement and want you to know we 
appreciate the opportunity to file this statement with your committee. 

Respectfully, 


JAMES J. MAHER. 
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LEONARD, N. DAK., October 5, 1955. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: At the last meeting of the Walburg local of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union, the members unanimously agreed to send a statement urging an 
immediate improvement in the farm situation. 

With the continuous increase in the cost of farm machinery and the continuous 
decline in grain and livestock prices, we believe the family type farm will find 
it impossible to survive. 

We urge at least 90 percent parity on all grains and livestock and the end 
of the sliding-scale program. 

We submit this statement to be included in the Minot hearing. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Epw. F. MANTHEI, President. 
ARTHUR T. ZAEAKE, Secretary. 


STATEMENT FILED BY H. W. McINNES, TRAILL County Farm Bureau, KELso, 
N. DAK. 


Wheat is looked upon as one of our principal cash crops. With limited 
acreage allotments it is of concern to our farmers to know where to turn to find 
other crops that will allow us to continue in our unbalanced economy. 


WHEAT ACREAGE 


We feel that North Dakota has not received its rightful share of wheat 
acreage. During the years when farmers of the Nation were allowed to seed 
all of the wheat they wished to, our State increased acreage by only about 
2 percent, while many of the States increased by as much as 50 percent. When 
the next allotment was given out we were given almost the same cut as those who 
broke up grazing land or converted from other crops. The increase in soft 
wheat was all under price supports. When changing from a 10-year history 
of the farm to a 2-year history North Dakota farmers lost some 2 to 3 million 
wheat acres. We feel that the return of the lost acres would be justified. 

Inasmuch as North Dakota is a northern State and has a short growing 
season, we are somewhat limited in the variety of crops which we can raise 
in contrast with a longer growing season and more abundant rainfall. 


WHEAT QUALITY 


If the information we got is correct, about 75 to 90 percent of the wheat owned 
by the CCC is not fit for making bread flour. This would indicate that this 
great portion of the wheat must be of the soft red winter or white variety and 
must be sold to CCC at loan prices, as the market is limited. 

The hard red spring wheat and durum raised in North Dakota is now and 
has been in most years since the loan program started in demand at prices above 
the loan rates. This should prove that loans on wheat should be on a quality 
for human food and the wheat that will not qualify as bread wheat should 
receive a lower loan price. If the loan price on nonbread wheat were lowered 
it might cause many millions of acres now growing that type of wheat to revert 


back to grass. 
EXPORT PROGRAM 


We recommend that Federal grades for wheat reflect milling quality. Under 
present grades up to 16 percent of undesirable materials may be added, and is 
called blending or loading. Foreign buyers are discounting our wheat or buying 
from other countries with stricter grading laws, to the end that our wheat has 
dropped in demand in foreign markets. 

We are informed that Hungary desired to buy wheat from the United States 
through the Department of Agriculture with money furnished by the United 
States. The State Department insisted that half of the wheat be bought from 
Canada. 
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We believe that this was wrong, especially since the United States was fur- 
nishing the money for the purchase, and if any were to benefit from this 
transaction the American farmer should receive the benefit. 


DURUM WHEAT 


In that good milling Durum is in short supply. Our group would like to have 
the Durum program of 1955 continued for the 1956 crop year and until such 
time as the Durum area obtains sufficient rust-resistant seed. 


UNEMPLOYED ACRES 


We believe that this type of program should get serious consideration by the 
Congress of the United States as a means of reducing surplus crops. If such a 
program were inaugurated the payments would have to be more than interest 
on investment on land plus taxes to make it popular with farmers. No operating 
farmer can exist on interest and taxes, and that type of program would only 
encourage investment by speculators and be of little value to the operating 
farmer. 

The land to be set aside should be sown to some perennial and kept clipped 
and the residue be allowed to return to the soil, to build up said fertility until 
such time as the market demands more food. 

It is our intention that no use be made of the products of the acres so set 
aside either directly or indirectly except in the case of the small farmer who 
may use the acreage so set aside for pasture. 

Payments to be made for unemployed land should be made according to its 
productive value, and established by the county committee. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


In conjunction with the payment for unemployed acres, we ask that price 
supports and allotments at least be continued until such time as the surpluses 
have diminished to a point wheer the market will support itself. 


ALLOTMENTS 


We believe that some form of wheat allotments must continue to be used; 
and as an alternative to acreage allotments, we believe the program can be 
simplified and made less costly if the allotments were on a bushel basis instead 
of on an acreage basis. 

We contend you should disregard the wheat acreage history of the farm, 
issue each farmer a bushel marketing card based upon tillable acres and ability 
of the land to produce quality wheat for human consumption. 

The county committee should establish the bushel quota for each farmer. 





STATEMENT FILep BY NORMAN MOEN, GRANVILLE, N. DAK., AND ISAK HystTaD, 
VELVA, N. Dak., REPRESENTING THE NORTH PRAIRIE FARMERS’ UNION LOCAL 


We are grateful for the opportunity to express our views regarding agricultural 
problems. 

There is a fear of the future for the family on the farm when we think of pos- 
sible return to conditions that prevailed during the time when we had no farm 
program embodying the concept of parity. Investments essential to farm opera- 
tions are so great today, as compared to former years, that one can easily go 
bankrupt with the common risks, such as drought, plant diseases, soil depletion, 
and a multitude of others, not to say anything about price fluctuations that are 
present in a free market or under a sliding-scale program. 

It seems to us anything short of full parity to family-size farmers is dangerous, 
not only to the farmer but to the economy of the whole Nation. We believe that 
disastrous depresions are farm led and farm fed. If this view regarding depres- 
sions is correct, which is quite generally believed today, then we can well afford 
to spend some tax dollars on a workable program which includes the concept of 
full parity to agricultural producers in the family-size farm group. 

No one, it seems, will ever conceive a program that will be free of defect, but 
surely in this great country of ours we should be able to alleviate the present 
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conditions and avert a possible depression in which rural America will suffer 
further disaster. 

One of our national problems, in our thinking, is the rapid movement of people 
from the farm to the city. The reason for this trend is no doubt the lack of a 
good farm program, especially in this period of transition from the horse to the 
tractor. It is conceivable that in any practical farm program adopted discrimi- 
nation against the large farm operators may be involved. However, we must 
properly evaluate the importance of the family-size farm to the welfare and 
continuation of American rural life. 

It is frightening to see farms being vacated by the thousands every year. In 
McHenry County here in North Dakota we have lost 700 farms in the past 15 
years. In North Dakota from 1935 to 1954 we have lost 22,667 farms. With the 
farms go the schools, roads, and the churches; then a town and then a city. 

Gentlemen, you men in responsible positions must see this picture before it is 
too late. You must fearlessly do your very best to curb trends that will weaken 
our Nation. 

We have in our possession a copy of the program presented in the June testi- 
mony of the National Farmers’ Union to the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
This entire program seems very sound and sensible to us. 

We wish to thank you for the opportunity to have this included in the testi- 
mony of the hearing of October 28 at Minot, N. Dak. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WILLIAM MOXNESS AND FRANCIS Hours, BERGEN, N. Dax. 
PROPOSALS FROM M'HENRY COUNTY 


1. We want a bushel quota large enough to guarantee us a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

2. Full parity for every bushel allowed under the quota to be paid for by pro- 
duction payments to prevent any hardship to the consumer by the price-gouging 
processors, 

3. Limit support price on all basic commodities to $20,000 per year for each 
family, individual, or corporation. 

4. Restore the Farm Security Administration with its loan and housing 
programs for small owners, sharecroppers, and tenants. 

5. Enact a food-stamp law and expand the school-lunch program, requiring the 
Secretary of Agriculture to spend the full appropriation each year on commodities 
for schools. 

6. Raise the minimum social security for farmers from $30 to $90 per month. 

7. Congress to enact a law controlling farm-to-market spreads in prices, crack- 
ing down on flagrant monopoly practice of victimizing both farmer and consumer. 
Example of such victimizing: I sold a cowhide for 48 cents, a cent a pound, and 
paid $13 for a pair of shoes. 

8. In view of the Geneva spirit, sell our surplus of agricultural preducts to the 
Soviet Union and China. If Eisenhower can shake hands with Bulganin, surely 
farmers can sell surplus grain to them. 


STATEMENT FILep BY ZENO Muae@ii, Ricnarpron, N. DAK. 


Admittedly the producers’ difficulty stems from commodity surpluses. These 
surpluses were accumulated because the producer did not reduce his output soon 
after the war when the demand for his commodities were no longer in such 
heavy demand. 

I think the most blame can be levied against the high supports set by the Gov- 
ernment. It is only natural that the producer would produce if he could turn his 
product at a guaranteed and profitable price. i 

As far as I can see, there are only two remedies that will reduce production ; 
one is to let the price of the commodities drop to a point where they cannot be 
produced at a profit, and the other is to have the Government take a percentage 
of acreage out of production. After the Government has gotten us into this mess, 
it probably is not fair to let us drift for ourselves, not until the surpluses have 
been disposed of. The surpluses can be disposed of by decreased production, 
increased consumption, and to some extent by the complete sealing off of imports. 

is there any sense in shipping in wheat, barley, oats, wool, etc., when we have 
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these items in surplus? Right today, if we wanted to be shorisighted, we could 
sell our high-protein wheat on the market and buy Canadian seed wheat at a 
saving in money. Generally speaking, our standard of living, our taxes, and our 
wage scale is well above that of the exporting country. It is therefore unreason- 
able to expert us to compete with that kind of competition. 

I think it has been clearly demonstrated by this time that high supports are 
not the solution to our problem ; in fact, very much to blame for them, Supports 
should be used only in case of an emergency and should be of a very temporary 
nature. There was no excuse for continuing the supports in the late forties. 

Price is only one factor in our operations and simply controlling the price will 
only make farming profitable for the time being. The price of farmlands is a very 
importamt factor in our operatons. As a result of a guaranteed price on com- 
modities our farmlands have advanced probably about one-third in price. Now 
we find cur land values so high that not even our own sons can take over the 
farms unless they:are an only child. So that if we are going to rely solely on price 
supports to make the farming profitable for the new farmer (the beginner), we 
will have to raise the support price on wheat about a dollar a bushel and the price 
on other commodities accordingly, which in turn will make land values go up 
some more. So fhen with high supports we will also need rigid acreage controls 
and also land price controls. I could make a profit raising wheat at $1.50 per 
bushel if I could buy land at, say, $1 per acre, but not with land values up to 
$60 per acre. 

This country wants to give the farmer parity and labor a guaranteed annual 
wage. If we are going to have a regulated economy, why not vote a constitutional 
amendment and legalize socialism? That would be the honorable thing to do, 
rather than foist it upon us through the back door. 


























Sraremenr Fitep py RayMonp MuunS, CAVALIER CoUNTY FARMERS 


UNION, 
Laxaepon, N. DAK. 





My name is Raymond Muhs from Langdon, N. Dak., Cavalier County. 
720 acres. On this farm I raise both dairy cattle and small grains. | 
been asked to speak for the Cavalier County Farmers’ Union. 

It is our firm belief that we farmers have a right to expect 100 percent of 
parity mandatory price supports, based on the old formula for all our farm 
products. There are enough hazards connected with farming without gambling on 
price too. We are the only group of people that operate for less than parity. 

We recommend production payments and acreage allotments when necessary, 
along with rental payments for land taken out of production and seeded to 
grass. We think acreage cuts should be progressive as the size of the farm 
increases. This program to be controlled and administered by farmer elected 
committeemen. 

We believe the family-type farm is essential to our country and does not 
cause surpluses. They are the most efficient and uniform producers in this 
country. They have always produced enough in an emergency. We hate to 
see these people go broke and swell the ranks of the unemployed in the cities. 

Everything that the farmer has to buy is still going up while farm produce 
is going down. We believe consumers are not getting the benefit of lower food 
prices. We do not blame labor for the spread between what we have to sell 
and the finished product that the consumers buy. We think this spread should 
be investigated. The high price of farm machinery cannot be entirely charged 
to labor either. Manufacturers are making terrific profits. These profits should 
be brought into line. Modern machinery is an absolute necessity and we eannot 
buy them with farm, prices as they are. 

We must have adequate farm credit with low interest rates. Young people 
must be able to get loans at a low rate of interest to start farming without 
so much redtape. 

We must have low interest rates for REA and RTA. REA must have first 
chance at public power supplies and be able to build their transmission lines. 

We must not adopt the Hoover Commission Reform. 

We are opposed to the Federal Power Commissions’ granting of rights to 
Idaho Power Co. to build three small dams on the Snake River. We urge that 
the Congress provide for greatest development of these power resources by con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon high dam. 


We believe in not more than 50 acres of durum per farm above allotments. 


I farm 


have 
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STATEMENT FILED By Ropert M. Nassett, Herrincer County Farm BuREAu, 
Recent, N. DAK. 


You have heard many earnest talks on our present farm program and sug- 
gested ways and means of correcting the same. I hope that what I have to 
say will add to those presentations. 

The whole overall picture of cost increases has been approximately 30 percent. 
Prices on the other hand have increased about 1.4 percent during this same 
period. 

With the drastic increase in costs; cut in wheat acreage and little increase 
in price, we are sliding backward instead of forward. 

I have talked with many farmers in the past few months and they all voice 
the same inadequacies of the present program. 

To cite a few examples—one farmer has 800 acres under cultivation and is 
allowed 125 acres of wheat. Another farmer has 640 acres under cultivation 
and is allowed 50 acres of wheat. The farm I am operating is more justly 
proportioned in that 700 acres are under cultivation and is allowed 250 acres 
of wheat base ; but is still far from adequate. Here again we find a fallacy in our 
present program. The wheat base for each farm was computed on the years 
of 1952 and 1953. If some farmers were raising flax or summer fallowing more 
during those years instead of planting wheat, they lost their wheat base. This 
phase of the program should definitely be changed to a wheat base computed in 
direct proportion to their present tillable acres, not on wheat acreage of years 
past. 

The point I am trying to bring out, gentlemen, is that no matter what the 
parity price, whether it be 75 percent, 90 percent, 100 percent, or flexible, we 
cannot maintain an economical unit if we are not allowed to produce or be 
compensated in some other way for acres out of wheat production. Our average 
yield of wheat in Hettinger County, the county in which I live, is 12 bushels 
per acre. 

I believe the wheat problem is going to be with us for years to come due to 
faster and better equipment, more disease-resistant and high yielding varieties ; 
and an increase in the use of fertilizer and soil-building practices. Our sur- 
pluses at the present time are due in a large part to the above-mentioned factors 
in spite of acreage controls. 

To put every wheat farmer in the United States on an equal basis and still 
cut surpluses, I think we must do away with acreage controls and substitute some 
type of bushel control plus a marked differentiation in price on quailty of wheat. 
Instead of a blanket control program for the Nation as a whole, the United States 
should be divided into sections with each section working out its own control 
program, such as the HRS belt, HRW belt, Corn Belt, and so forth. The present 
support program I believe has thrown the agriculture of the Nation out of balance 
with farmers raising wheat that never thought of it before, and we out here 
raising more feed crops. With this increase in feed we are fattening more pork 
and more cattle than ever before. This in itself could be partially responsible 
for our present hog prices. A blanket acreage-control program does not seem 
feasible to me when we consider the differences in terrain and climate over 
the Nation. 

We out here are not asking for a support program on beef cattle or hogs. There 
are sheepmen who believe the Government should get out of the wool and lamb 
picture. The Stockmen’s Association has done a remarkable job of promoting 
beef without Government supports. Let us hope the pork industry will be able 
to do as well. 

Most of the increased cost of production is due to the unprecedented demands of 
labor or management, which are reflected in the things we buy. Somewhere along 
the line Congress must stop this spiral. There are many of we farmers who 
cannot find a justifiable reason for our $1 being discounted 10 cents in 90 percent 
of parity or why parity is computed on a 1945 and 1946 level when we are living 
in 1955. We may be living in a period of great prosperity, but if that prosperity 
is limited to a few groups with the exclusion of others, we are living in a false 
economy, With our free-enterprise system of Government in danger. 

Whatever the solution may be to the farm problem, and it will be found, it is 
not going to be decided overnight; nor by any one group or individual. It 
demands a great deal of bipartisan support and serious thinking. And I hope the 
goal will be a farm program that will stand on its own feet with as little 
Government support as possible. 
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STATEMENT FILep sy FArrReL L. NELSON, PrRestpENT, McHenry County FARMERS 
Unron, Towner, N. DAK. 


As president of the McHenry County Farmers Union, I represent some 800 
farmers and ranchers. First, I would like to endorse the testimony given by the 
National Farmers Union before your committee at the June hearings. Secondly, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you and the members of your committee 
for your genuine interest in the problems of agriculture in coming out here to 
get an expression from the people whose problems affect not only those of agri- 
culture, but problems which are of vital importance to every segment of our 
economy. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that one of the most important domestic problems which 
confronts the Nation today is the problem of keeping people on the land. The 
same people who through the years have withstood all the obstacles that nature 
can provide, plus a few man-made devices such as high operating costs and 
flexible price supports. In the past 4 years, we have had a loss of 3,462 farms 
in North Dakota. In McHenry County alone, one of the top counties in the 
Nation in the production of wheat, beef, flax, and hay, we have lost 119 farm 
units in the past 4 years. With the price of hogs down to the 1942 level and 
other nonsupported products steadily going down, more and more of our people 
find no alternative but to leave the land and compete in the labor market for 
jobs for which they are neither suited nor trained. It is especially hard for 
the younger farmer just getting started. Who would be interested in lending 
a young farmer a large sum of money if he is to receive only 85 percent of parity 
this year, 8O percent next year, and so on? It is plain to see such a setup just 
isn’t a good credit risk. 

Flexible price supports does not control production. You have only to con- 
sider the hundreds of dairy cows shipped in to North Dakota the past 2 years 
and bought by farmers who have been flexed to the extent that they are trying 
to supplement their income with a few extra dairy cows, adding to the butter 
surplus and making it a little tougher for the dairy farmers in other parts of the 
country whose land is best suited for such an operation. We believe that we 
should get away from acreage controls and substitute a quota program designed 
to give the family-type farmer full parity. We believe that if the so-called basies 
were stabilized it would be possible for the Department of Agriculture to work 
out a system of compensatory payments for perishable products which would 
assure an abundant supply of food for everyone. 

In the field of science we have progressed far beyond what was thought possible 
a few years ago. Yet in the field of farm consumption and distribution we have 
yet to learn how to get a steak from the feed lot to the consumer's dinner table. 
To be sure our farm programs over the past 20 years, such as price supports, 
soil conservation, REA, etc., have done much to stabilize the farm economy. 
Yet it is only piecemeal to the extent that a large part of our farm population 
is subjected to the boom and bust or survival of the luckiest type of economy 
which our grandfathers had to contend with. 

In summing up, Mr. Chairman, I sincerely feel that in the years to come we 
will have a long-range farm program designed to provide an expansion of RTA, 
REA, soil conservation—a credit program which will meet the needs of farmers, 
plus full parity for the small family-type operator. Let us not sacrifice another 
10 or 20 percent of our farm operators before we realize the seriousness of this 
situation. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ORLANDO ODEGARD, PRESIDENT, TRAILL COUNTY FARMERS’ 
Union, Buxton, N. DAK. 


My name is Orlando Odegard. I farm 560 acres of Red River Valley land 
near Buxton, N. Dak. Of these 560 acres I own 160 and rent the remaining 
400. I am president of the Traill County Farmers’ Union. This organization 
has 793 dues-paying farm families as members at the present time, which is 
almost three-fourths of the farm operators in the county. 

I have carefully read and studied the testimony of James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers’ Union, concerning desirable improvement in existing 
farm price-support programs. Mr. Patton’s statement and supporting evidence 
was made for the record and presented to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on June 7, 1955. I want to say in behalf of the Traill County Farmers’ 
Union that we wholeheartedly support the position taken by Mr. Patton and 
the National Farmers’ Union. It is not my intention to elaborate on the 
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position of our organization but rather to point out tht we who work the 
land we live on need the kind of a farm program the National Farmers’ Union 
ealls for. To me, it seems to be fair not only to farmers but also to the rest 
of society. The present farm program is surely driving the farm family off 
the land and into the city to compete with the working people in the towns. 

Let me cite my own case as an example. As I stated in my opening remarks, 
1 operate 560 acres of very good land. I do this with good modern machinery, 
the help of 1 hired man for 5 months out of the year and my 12-year-old son. 
My wife and daughters do all the housework besides taking care of the garden, 
chickens, lawn, etc. Even though this year’s crop was as good as that of the 
past year, our net income was down about 25 percent. This was because we 
no longer get 90 percent of parity and because our wheat acreage has been 
cut over 30 percent. 

Then to top it all, everything we purchase is constantly going up in price. 

This is easy to understand when, according to the Wall Street Journal, late this 
past summer the 1955 profits of 474 corporations compared to the same period of 
1954 had risen 33.2 percent. It also reported that the textile group showed the 
largest gain of 214.5 percent; steel manufacturers 86.9 percent; railroads 76 
percent, and many others around 45 percent and 50 percent. Gentlemen, with 
these kind of profits on the things we must have to operate it is impossible for 
family farmers to stay in business especially with a sliding-scale price-support 
and acreage-cut program. 

What we family farmers need is full parity price protection on all our crops, 
livestock, poultry, and dairy products up to $25,000 gross income. Parity must 
also be based on the more equitable relationship of the 1909-14 era rather than 
from a period of recent years (the so-called modern parity formula). This 
modernized parity formula will in a few years bring the parity price down so 
low that even 100 percent of parity will not be any better than 60 or 70 percent 
is at present. 

Adequate supplies of food and fiber were a blessing the American people had 
until the present Secretary of Agriculture started calling these supplies burden- 
some surpluses, Yet I read in the October 16 issue of the Fargo Forum an 
AP story written for the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization that 
70 percent of the world’s population would go to bed undernourished the night 
the story was written. James M. Long, the writer of the article, also wrote that 
the broadscale program of that organization was to keep the world’s food produc- 
tion ahead of its skyrocketing rise in population which increases by almost 
100,000 daily. Now it seems to me that when we have men in this country who 
could split the atom, surely someone can find a way to handle this temporary 
surplus problem. I believe that in the full parity family farm income program 
of the National Farmers’ Union you will find in detail the steps that are needed 
to relieve the situation. Now if we must continue to curtail production let us 
have it on a bushelage basis and not on an acreage basis as it is today. 

I think that the conservation acreage reserve idea has a lot of merit. There 
are many other things that can and must be done, most of which were presented 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on June 7, 1955, by James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farmers’ Union. 

I wish at this time to place in the record a petition signed by the businessmen 
of Buxton, N. Dak., and Reynolds, N. Dak. These towns are 5 miles apart, Buxton 
is in Traill County and Reynolds in Grand Forks County. This petition reads 
as follows: “The farm families and this community cannot prosper or survive 
on sliding-seale prices. Therefore, we, the undersigned businessmen, endorse full 
parity price support protection on the first $25,000 of production on each indi- 
vidual farm.” The farmers of these two communities were given great hope 
when they learned of the action taken by the businessmen. Their appreciation 
was shown when at the close of the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Union 
Elevator Co. of Buxton, N. Dak., with 200 stockholders present, they unanimously 
adopted a resolution thanking the businessmen for the stand they had taken. 
Incidentally the petition from Buxton was signed by every businessman in town. 
The same was true of Reynolds, with the exception of one who could not be 
contacted. 

The signers on these two petitions believe as I do that if the American way of 
life is to survive and be the living example of democracy, freedom and equality, 
the American farm family must be counted in. And if we are not, the resultant 
farm depression will soon drag the whole Nation down with it. A prosperous 
America depends upon a thriving and healthy agriculture. 

Thank you, Senators. 


CAPE oe, ts Je eae 
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STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER PopoLt, SecRETARY, LA Mourne County FARMERS’ 
Union, EpGeiey, N. DAK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of Senate Agricultural Committee, I am Walter 
Podoll, secretary of the La Moure County Farmers’ Union, representing 1,193 
Farmers’ Union families. I own and operate a family-type farm—160 acres— 
and surely we need 100 percent parity. I have been farming for 21 years and 
have seen all crop failures that one can imagine such as drought, floods, hail, 
grasshoppers, green aphids, and rust, but not 100 percent parity for farm 
products. 

Parity is not just something that is nice to get, it’s something that is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the American farmer and the Nation as a whole. 

It seems that the idea of incentive payments would be worth a try. 

It is only equitable that farmers have Government assistance to be on equal 
basis with other segments of our economy. 

We believe we have been on the right track these past years with Government 
loans on grain and flaxseed. 

Our Nation should have an economic system, including necessary governmental 
policies, in which family farmers can earn full parity income—one that is equal 
on the average to incomes of people in other occupations. 

Under the present market structure that determines the quantity of pro- 
duction and pricing of production goods and services that farmers buy, progress 
toward farm income can be made only if farmers can obtain and use the powers 
of Government to augment their own bargaining power with price supports 
or other farm-income programs. 

Federal governmental farm programs should provide price or income supports 
at 100 percent of parity prices for all farm commodities actually produced on the 
farm up to the limit of the family-farm production. Parity price formula 
should be designed to maintain a purchasing power of farm commodities at a 
level equal to that of 1947-49, with a goal of full parity farm income. 

Existing Federal farm price and income policies are driving off the land 
many of the farm people who do not want to nor should be forced to leave the 
farms. The family incomes of those who have not yet left the farm are being 
driven down to disastrously low levels. The deteriorating condition of Amer- 
ica’s farm economy is even more distressing because the downward movement of 
farm income continues in a period of rising profits and increased income for 
nearly all segments of the economy, except unemployed and the farmer. 

The flexible farm program has not worked, which means that farm income 
must be 100 percent of parity. 


STATEMENT FiLtep py Georce Rait, Presment, Divine County FARMERS UNION, 
Noonan, N. DAK. 


For the record, I am George Rait, of Noonan, N. Dak., and president of the 
Divide County Farmers Union. 

I am very happy to be able to appear before the committee today in behalf 
of the family-type farmer. 

The family-type farmer is in need of some help right now, with the price 
of things he has to sell going down, and the price of what he has to buy going 
up. The margin here is getting so wide that, unless it can be narrowed down, 
the small operator cannot carry on for long. 

About 2 weeks ago, I sold a beef hide. It weighed 50 pounds, and it brought 
me $1. The same day, I purchased a pair of shoes that cost $17.29. At that 
rate, it would take the hides of one-third of my cattle herd to buy me a pair 
of shoes. I do not know what percent of parity this would be, but it appears 
to be a long way from 90 percent. 

The average family farmer is the only family head who takes his wife and 
children to work with him for 6 days a week for at least 10 hours a day and, 
at certain seasons, for 16 hours. When harvesttime comes, he does not dare 
to charge wages for them, for there would not be enough left to carry on the 
farming operations for another year. 

Why is it this way? Is it because he is an inefficient operator? No, he is 
not necessarily inefficient. He is caught in this price squeeze, and his wheat 
acreage has been cut. Wheat is the main cash crop that we have in our area, 
with the highest price support. 

In our county for the year of 1956, there are 1,143 farm operators, 401 of these 
farmers have less than 100 acres of a wheat allotment. Any of the small oper- 
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ators who happened to overseed 3, 5, or 10 acres unintentionally, destroyed the 
overseeded portion of their crop, in order to comply with the program. The 
larger operators who overseeded 30, 50, a hundred or more acres got by this 
year by posting a bond and not having to pay the penalty on the overproduction. 
They were able to sell their grain on the open market this fall for more than 
the support. 

The same thing happens to the small operator when he would like to increase 
the size of his unit from 3 to 4 quarters, which is about a minimum of size 
in our area, that one has a chance to survive on. (And there are a lot of 
4-quarter units that have less than 100 acres of wheat allotment.) When 
another quarter of land that would improve his unit comes up for sale, the 
small farmer is often outbid by some larger operator who has the money, and 
the little fellow is squeezed out for lack of (1) capital to finance the additional 
quarter purchase, or (2) some lending agency who will advance enough credit for 
him to make the purchase. Then, there are the units of size and type that 
would and have made good family units that are up for sale. 

It is very seldom, when they are disposed of, that they continue to be family 
units. They are divided up and sold in 1, 2, or more parcels to other operators, 
continuing the same trend—the large operator getting larger and the family 
unit disappearing. 

This trend is bad for the local communities, towns, churches, schools, our 
REA and RTA programs; as well as, soil conservation and land management. 
The local businessman cannot stay in business in the trading center long if he 
intends to make a living selling to a few large farm operators. 

As to our REA and RTA programs, RTA is only getting a start, but the REA 
is working and is a proven success, not only from a convenient, practical stand- 
point of giving the rural resident the same electrical privileges as the urban 
resident, but they are working from a financial angle as well. Moneys borrowed 
by the REA co-ops are being paid back to the United States Government on time 
and with interest. This is possible by having the family-type farmer of about 
one place of service for each mile of line. If we should go to larger-type farm 
units, the rates for electric energy would have to be raised so much higher that 
it would be doubtful if REA co-ops would survive. 

The churches and schools, too, disappear when family-type agriculture must 
move out. 

As for soil conservation and land management—the family-type farmer is the 
one who is most concerned when a field starts to blow, a ravine begins to erode, 
or a small dam needs to be built for watering his stock or improving the sur- 
roundings for wildlife. The family operator is the one who will get these things 
done, for he is interested in the land and farm being there for his children and 
grandchildren. 

Now, what we are interested in and hope this committee and the Congress 
can do, is something more for the family-type farmer. We do not want to lose 
our present farm program that has taken over 20 years to build, but it could 
be improved. 

We want and need a price support program, and it should be at 100 percent of 
parity for the farmer to be on an equal with other industries. But the amount 
of price support should be limited to $20,000 of gross production from any one 
farm or individual. This price support should be paid on any production from 
the farm whether it be meat, wool, grain, or perishables, and the support to 
be paid as production payments direct to the producer. All production over 
$20,000 would have no price support. Also, there should be a larger price dif- 
ferential in supports for quality produce. 

Continue and expand the FHA program with additional money available for 
long-term credit at a low interest rate to be available to family-type farmers who 
live on the land, and to returning war veterans who would like to farm. 

Continue to expand the soil-conservation program—one of the most important 
programs we have and one that we should be most concerned about. We, who 
are here today, cannot say we own this land. We are only custodians of it. It 
is to be used by us while we are here; but also, to be protected and conserved 
by us. 

Provide sufficient funds for our REA and RTA programs with a low rate of 
interest so that generation and transmission lines can be built when necessary 
to adequately serve electric energy to rural people, where the consumer demand 
for electric power is growing daily. 

This committee is holding hearings here today on a price-support program. 
I have added a few additional items that do not directly pertain to price support, 
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but are so important to farmers that we would not want to lose them, but have 
them improved to be of greater service tous. Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED By JENS REcTOR, Miiton, N. DAK. 


I am Jens Rector of Milton, N. Dak., in Cavalier County. I have been asked 
by my friends to explain to you the barley situation as we see it. 

We farmers of Cavalier County believe the imports of feed grains should be 
drastically curtailed, for these reasons: 

(1) Barley as it now stands, is priced at 66 percent of parity. While this is 
possibly an advantage to the producer of poultry, beef feeders and hogs (and 
I am a raiser of hogs and cattle), we have on the market today so much meat 
that there is not room enough to take care of it. And the depressed prices are the 
results. 

Oats are affected the same as barley and stands even lower on the parity 
scale at 65 percent. Therefore we believe that the imports of these products 
should be drastically reduced if not stopped entirely. 

Just to show how the barley import picture looks to us farmers, in my market- 
ing town of Osnabrock, N. Dak., in the spring of 1954, there was stored in Gov- 
ernment bins 173,000 bushels of barley. At the end of that same marketing year 
the imports from Canada, amounted to 34 million bushels. In other words, it 
would take 200 towns with the storage capacity of Osnabrock to take care of the 
barley that was previously imported from Canada alone. 

We do object to this depressing effect on our second largest crop. 


OBJECTION TO BUSHEL ALLOTMENTS 


One other item I wish to bring before you is our objection to the proposed 
bushel quota on grains. This quota control, allowing farmers to market a por- 
tion of their crop at a set price, has these serious disadvantages: The Govern- 
ment sets the price; the Government sets the number of bushels to be sold. 
Therefore the farmer is limited to a certain maximum income set by the Govern- 
ment, and all individual initiative is destroyed. Thank you. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NortTH DAKOTA FARM BUREAU FILED By G. CLARK ROBINSON, 
CoLEHARBOR, N. DAK. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AND SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Soil-conservation-bank plan 

The purpose of a soil-conservation-bank plan is to reduce the productivity of 
the present United States food- and fiber-producing plant, now running above 
effective demand and burdened with unmanageable surpluses. 

We hope the American people will accept this plan of storing agricultural 
surpluses in the soil through increased fertility, available for emergency use 
and not subject to deterioration of any sort. 

The advantages of the soil-conservation-bank plan are many: 

(a) Itis entirely voluntary. 

(6) It can be administered by existing agencies. 

(c) Acreage under the program can be returned to crop production after 
5 years. This important phase of the program will prevent sudden shrink- 
ing of demand for goods and services by farmers. Such shrinking might 
spark another depression. 

(@) It is a stepped-up conservation measure for soil, water, and wild- 
life, tending to retire poorer land first. 

(e) It is our belief that this kind of a farm program will let the land 
be put to its best use in the interest of future national security and maximum 
freedom of choice for the farmer. 

We recommend : 

That USDA determine the per acre payment which it estimates would retire 
on a voluntary basis the necessary acreage of cultivated land from crop produc- 
tion, to bring United States production in line with effective demand. 

A county committee would determine the individual payments on a per farm 
basis. This would be approximately equal to the average net profit per acre, 
less operator’s labor, or about the landlord’s share. 
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This annual payment to the owner would cover the taxes, plus interest on 
investment, and might be adjusted to help the marginal producer. 

The payment would be made at the close of the growing season, after the local 
committee was satisfied that the regulations had been complied with. 

The first year payment would include, to the operator, the cost of establish- 
ing grass or legumes or mixtures thereof, plus the cost of controlling weeds 
or pests. Approved varieties would be designated by existing agencies. 

Contracts between the cooperator and USDA would be for 5 years with the 
stipulation that resulting grass crops be used only for seed production. After 
the first 5 years the payment for establishing the designated grass crop would 
be made only on acres in excess of previous plantings. 

While contracts would be let for 5 years, provision should be made for authority 
to keep land subject to severe erosion in the program indefinitely. 

Any support program would be incorporated into the framework of the soil- 
conservation-bank plan, with cross compliance, if necessary. 

No new land would be brought into production by any cooperator receiving 
price support or any payment under this program. 

At the start of each crop year, the Secretary of Agriculture would announce 
the maximum per acre annual payment, adjusted to obtain the desired number 
of acres placed in the conservation bank. 


STATEMENT FrLep By DeNver RossperG, McLeEAN County FARMERS’ UNION, 
Wasuepurn, N. Dak. 


I am Denver Rosberg, from Washburn, N. Dak., and am representing the 
McLean County Farmers’ Union. 

There are about 2,000 diversified farms in our county. It is from these that the 
major portion of the income is derived with the exception of the present expendi- 
ture at the Garrison Dam. 

Nearly all business establishments in our county are directly dependent on in- 
come from agriculture for survival. As a result of the rust losses and lowering 
farm income nearly all business is on a straight cash basis. The need for cash 
has intensified the need for an expanded and more liberal FHA policy. The farm 
supply cooperatives are saving the farmers from 10 to 12 percent on the purchase 
of fuel and oil and other farm supplies, but they must run on a cash basis. Many 
small farmers are in a squeeze for available cash and are forced to go to inde 
pendent firms that will give them credit until fall but not at this 10 to 12 percent 
saving. The FHA program should be liberalized to grant loans to these farmers 
and reduce their cost of operation to a great extent. In the purchase of farm 
equipment FHA should have a more liberal policy to aid the small] farmer so 
that they would not have to pay the 10 to 12 percent interest to commercial credit 
corporations. Many farms could be more efficient if capital were available to 
expand their operations. 

A price support on storable commodities of at least 90 percent of parity through 
a loan program or purchase agreement with acreage controls if necessary and 
compensatory payments on perishables is necessary to revive the farmer’s eco- 
nomic position. Modifications of the parity formula may be necessary to reflect 
the changes in our food choices and a maximum amount should be set for price 
supports that any one individual could obtain on a point system 10,000 points 
with a bushel of wheat being 1 point, points on other commodities would be ad- 
justed to the average margin of profit compared to wheat. 

The cost of supporting prices could be greatly reduced if we would spend more 
time studying expanded consumption and less time in reducing production. The 
school-lunch program is an example of expanding consumption. Even with our 
increased production of dairy products, if everyone in America had the basic 
milk requirement, we would have no surplus. 

Hundreds of thousands of people have never slept on a cotton mattress but 
would welcome that opportunity. There are unlimited ideas open in the field 
of expanded consumption to use our surpluses if we had the resourcefulness 
and humanitarianism that is needed. There have been suggestions of advertising 
but this is like setting a juicy sizzling prime steak in front of a man who has 
his hands tied. There must be a plan to move the surplus into the hands of 
those who cannot afford to buy it but who would be better citizens if they had it. 
I would prefer to see the economic position of all people such that they could 
purchase all of our farm commodities through normal channels, but as that is 
not possible other means should be developed to bring our surpluses into the 
hands of the people who can use them. 
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Farm prices should be supported to at least 90 percent of parity. The millions 
of agricultural producers are helpless in the supply and demand market. The 
petroleum industry, auto and machinery manufacturers, and nearly every other 
producer is large enough so that they set the price and if that is not met they 
do not cut prices but cut production. Not only do they maintain price by cutting 
production but they also ask for a tariff to protect them from competition. 
Doctors, lawyers, and union workers all have an established price and have an 
effective enough organization to hold the prices for their services. The farmer 
is the only American producer that must be sacrificed at the altar of wholly free 
enterprise. Where in America do products sell on an absolutely free market? 
Because of the fact that there are so many farmers who cannot hope to be in a 
semimonopoly position as are other producers, we have only the alternative to 
go to the Government. Private power rates, telephone rates, and freight rates 
have been determined by Government agencies for years. Does it seem incon- 
sistent that farm prices should be determined by Government? 


STATEMENT FILED BY OLIVER ROSENBERG, NEW RockKForp, N. DAK. 


A meeting of farmers was held in the Eddy County, N. Dak., courthouse, 
Wednesday evening, October 26,1955. It was called by the Eddy County Farmers’ 
Union. There were 57 farmers present from every part of the county and a 
few from Benson County. The following statements and resolutions were 
approved : 

We believe prices are made in Washington, D. C. Therefore, Benson must go 
so President Eisenhower can fulfill his promise to American agriculture which 
he made at Kasson, Minn. 

We believe the family-type farm is the backbone of the Nation and must be 
saved if democracy shall live. If the family-type farm is to survive, drastic 
action must be taken now. 

The records show that the top 1.9 percent of the farms got 25 percent of the 
total price-support benefits, and the top 9 percent of the farms got over half 
of the money paid out. These are statistics based upon figures appearing 
in the Congressional Record, May 5, 1955. 

It was with these facts and thinking in minds of our group that they passed 
the following resolution verbatim : 

Resolved, That we believe the farmers are entitled to 100 percent of parity for 
all products and that a limit be placed on the amount of benefits any single farmer, 
company, or corporation can receive in any single year, and that such a limit 
should be about $10,000. 

This resolution, if carried out and made into law, would make it possible for 
the smaller family-type farmers to receive a much larger percentage of the total 
price-support benefits, while the larger farmers would receive a much smaller 
percentage of the total support benefits. It was generally believed that this plan 
would also reduce surpluses. 





STATEMENT FiLtep ry STantey Savestap, Mrnor, N. Dax. 


My name is Stanley Saugstad, and I have lived all my life on a farm in Sundre 
Township, Ward County. 

I believe that Congress should reenact a measure similar to Public Law No. 8, 
approved by the 84th Congress on January 19, 1955. This measure permitted 
unrestricted durum acreage in certain counties in the States of Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Such a measure if passed should be 
restricted to the crop year of 1956. The reasons for asking for a continuation 
of unrestricted durum acreage for 1956 are the same as they were 1 year ago 
In view of the fact that there was unrestricted acreage in 1955 with an estimated 
average yield somewhat in excess of the long-time average, total production is 
estimated at approximately 14,379,000 bushels. From figures taken from form 
WS145 released by the United States Department of Agriculture, August 19, 1955, 
the average durum acreage per year for the period 1948-52 inclusive was nearly 
3 million acres with an annual preduction of nearly 36 million bushels. During 
this same period, the average annual carryover was 18 million bushels and the 
average domestic disappearance was nearly 31 million, and what is most signifi- 
cant is that the carryover in 1952 was estimated to be 7 million bushels. These 
figures tend to indicate that there is no need to curtail or restrict durum acreage 
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until annual production is substantially in excess of 30 million bushels. In 
1955 the seeded acreage of durum dropped about 500 acres despite unrestricted 
acreage. The estimated total acreage being 1,140,000 acres compared to an 
average of 3 million acres for the 1948-52 period. 

There is little to indicate that farmers of this immediate area will drastically 
increase their durum acreage in 1956 if there are no acreage restrictions. Good 
seed will no doubt cost considerably more than comparable hard wheat, and the 
varieties presently available are so susceptible to stem rust that most farmers 
are unwilling to risk seeding a major portion of their cropland to durum. It is 
conceded that rust resistant varieties of amber durum seed will not generally be 
uvailable before 1957 or possibly 1958. 

In this county (Ward), approximately 12,000 acres were seeded to amber 
durum in 1955. This is about 5 percent of the total acreage seeded to wheat 
in this county. From the meager information available, this appears to be 
representative of the long-time durum acreage for this area. However, now 
that hard spring wheat varieties resistant to 15B stem rust are available, there 
will be some reluctance to gamble with durum, especially if it means a curtail- 
ment of the individual’s spring wheat acreage. I know that I would hesitate to 
seed any durum if I must reduce my spring wheat allotment. In 1955, the mone- 
tary return per acre for durum or spring wheat on my farm was approximately 
the same. Had the stem rust on the durum started or built up a week earlier 
than it did, the return from the durum would have been considerably less than 
for the hard wheat. 

Thus, I believe that it will be necessary to allow for 1 more year unrestricted 
durum acreage as an incentive to increase the production of this class of wheat 
to meet our normal domestic consumption. As soon as overproduction threat- 
ens, acreage restrictions will be necessary and advantageous. 

Hard spring wheat is by far our principal cash crop. Ward County is prob- 
ably a representative area of the spring wheat belt. According to the figures of 
the local ASC office, there are 864,600 acres of cropland in Ward County. In 
1951 and 1952, approximately 379,000 acres were seeded to spring wheat each 
year. In 1953, the acreage seeded to spring wheat exceeded this figure some- 
what so that the historical average or base was estimated to be 390,000 acres. 
During this period when there were no acreage restrictions, approximately 44 
percent of the tillable land was seeded to wheat. In 1954, Ward County had a 
wheat allotment of 279,000 acres and in 1955, it was 250,653 acres. Since most 
farmers tend to underseed their allotment to avoid penalties or to avoid the 
nuisance of plowing down overseeded acres, the total wheat acreage for Ward 
County for 1955 was 236,569 acres which represents slightly over 27 percent 
of the tillable cropland. This represents an acreage cut of about 38 percent. 
Since there are 2,480 farms in Ward County, it follows that the average farm 
has at present an allotment of about 100 acres of wheat. 

Now, the spring-wheat farmer feels that he has been discriminated against in 
the present farm program in that he has cut his acreage by 3614 percent, using the 
years 1951 to 1953 as a base and comparing that with his 1955 acreage. Using the 
same base, the winter wheat farmer has cut his acreage slightly less than 23 
percent. This, however, is only one facet of the problem. The reason for 
acreage restrictions arose from burdensome surpluses of wheat. Now, using the 
period 1948-52, inclusive, the average annual production of spring wheat was 
208 million bushels and during the same period, average annual disappearance 
was 160 million bushels. Thus, almost 80 percent of the production of spring 
wheat was consumed or disappeared during the period 1948-52, and 20 percent 
was accumulating as a surplus. During this same period, all wheat other than 
spring wheat was being produced at the rate of 931 million bushels per year 
whereas the average annual rate of disappearance was 524 million bushels per 
year, or reduced to percentages, 56 percent of this wheat was being consumed 
and 44 percent was accumulating as a surplus. Thus, all wheat other than 
spring wheat was accumulating at the rate of more than double that of spring 
wheat. Now, we find that the spring-wheat grower has cut his acreage by 36 
percent while the winter-wheat grower has cut his acreage by 23 percent. 

By using a different approach, it can be shown that the winter-wheat grower 
is more responsible for the present wheat glut than the spring-wheat grower. 
Using 1920-29 inclusive as a base period, the average winter-wheat acreage was 
44,076,000 acres compared to their 1951-53 average acreage which was 56,504,000 
acres or an increase of 28 percent in acreage. The average seeded acreage for 
all spring wheat during the period 1920-29, inclusive, was 20,880,000 acres and 
for the 1951-52 period, it was 21,887,000 acres or an increase of less than 5 per- 
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cent. Thus, the winter-wheat grower is seeding only 1 pereent less wheat now 
than he did during the period of 1920-29 and the spring-wheat grower is seeding 
3314 percent less now than he did during the period of 1920-29. This data was 
taken from The Wheat Situation, WS—145, released by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Thus, if Congress continues the current wheat program, the existing acreage 
allotments should be revised to provide a more equitable adjustment for the 
spring-wheat grower. Or, if present allotments are to be maintained, then the 
spring-wheat grower should be protected by a higher parity ratio for his wheat 
than those that are scheduled to go into effect. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity of appearing before your com 
mittee. 


STATEMENT FILep py MILES SAVAGE OF SHARON, N. Dak. 


To begin with, I wish to endorse the testimony of the National Farmers Union 
as presented to the Agriculture Committee last June and especially wish to 
comment on some phases of the price-support program. 

No. 1: We need to evaluate the stabilizing of our agricultural prices through 
the support program, its relative importance as it reflects on our national 
economy in that the high supports have a stabilizing effect on all of agriculture. 

Farmers must cash in on their grain in the fall of the year. We need to 
remember the need of the loan program, that this program was designed to 
prevent some of the abuses which have arisen in the past due to the fact that 
grain speculators were able to buy up huge amounts of grain at a depressed 
price due to marketing pressures caused by farmers hurriedly marketing their 
grain in the absence of a guaranteed price. The result, of course, was the specu- 
lators were farming the farmer so to speak. 

No. 2: I am aware that Secretary of Agriculture Benson advocates the 
sliding scale of price supports which I wish to oppose as it affords no protection 
to our farmers on their feed, flax, etc. As you know, a farmer reacts much 
differently than is often supposed. If wheat offers low cash income he will turn 
to feeds, etc., thus the resulting surplus will again on an increased basis reflect 
on all farm production. So again I repeat, 75-percent supports is no answer. 

No. 3. I am aware that the two-price system has been recommended to the 
Agriculture Committee and, it too has the one great weakness that feed and other 
grains will tend to follow the lower market price of 60 percent of parity as 
advanced by the plan remembering also that the average of the parity price 
under this plan would be slightly above 80 percent and thus undesirable as a 
total prograin, 

No. 4. Take the farm program out of politics insofar as possible it ought not 
to be kicked around and, ought to be in the hands of a Secretary of Agriculture 
friendly to farmers and with a willingness to see farmers problems, also elim- 
inate much of the duplication and redtape used in the administration of our 
ASC program. Therefore I would advocate the support price at 100 percent 
of parity based on the family-farm production with a limitation of $6,000 net 
income. 

I would also wish to recommend the use of the proposed conservation acreage 
reserve with special emphasis on the use of special application in the areas of 
production of the lower grades of wheat. 

The above recommendations seem to me to be the most practical approach 
to the surplus problem. It does seem to me that the supports at 75 percent of 
parity will tend to place more grain under Government control than the higher 
supports and again I wish to recommend that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion be altered and set up as a huge farmer co-op with profits accredited to 
farmers as it occurs to me that in the near future there will be a more favorable 
profit ratio. And, that by so doing we can get away from that often mentioned 
Government in business it seems to me that would be very practical and would 
be the fairest approach as far as farmers are concerned. 

In closing we ought to remember that we have been blessed with unusual 
crops for a long period of time and that any price-support program will have to 
make adjustments from time to time due to temporary overproduction or under- 
consumption and that therefore we ought not to destroy our fruitful efforts 
but rather seek to improve; therefore at least reinstate 90 percent price supports 
or better yet follow the suggestions which have been outlined to you, or until 
someone can offer improvements and many of our farmers are obliged now to 
sell out. What happens unless we get real protection? 
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STATEMENT FILED BY E. A. SCHAUER, PRESIDENT, BuRLEIGH CouNTY FARMER 
UNION, STERLING, N. Dax. 


In my opinion the present price-support system is wholly inadequate and it 
definitely is not the answer to the farm problem. It seems to me that the so- 
called Brannan plan is the only workable plan, with support payments being 
limited to bona fide family-type farmers. 

You no doubt will want to know what I mean by a bona fide family-type farmer. 
Well, by bona fide family-type farmer I mean a farm where a major share of 
the work is done by the farm family along with seasonal hired help. 

The application of a standard support scale on prices should be limited to an 
annual income on the farm of not over $20,000 per year. Supports on income over 
this amount should be scaled down proportionately. 

There should be no supports to any farming activity that would fall into the 
classification of factory scale farming or absentee landowners using their farming 
activities as speculative form of income. It is this larger farm production that 
in reality creates the surpluses we hear so much about. As far as the family- 
sized farm—where the family welfare and livelihood is dependent upon the 
farming unit wholly—does not produce the surpluses that seem to be causing 
our price declines. If acreage controls should become necessary it should be on 
a graduated basis with no cuts to speak of on the family-size farms with the 
acreage cuts becoming heavier on the larger units. 

Acreage cuts on the family-sized farms create real hardships because it is their 
sole source of livelihood whereas acreage cuts on the large production units create 
hardship to a much lesser degree. 

The present plans to buy pork is of little or no value to the family-farm pro- 
ducer. The packer becomes the one who benefits at the expense of the producer. 
Payments should be made directly to the producer instead of the packer. It is 
the producer who is now caught in the economic squeeze and not the packer. 

In my area I know for a fact that there are a good number of producers that 
have been forced to sell out this fall. These fellows are mostly World War II 
veterans, many of whom took 2 to 4 years of on-the-farm vets training in getting 
started in farming. Others are smaller producers whom for various reasons have 
not been able to enlarge their units sufficiently to constitute a full size family- 
size farm. These fellows now are forced to find work in town and thereby swell 
the unemployment problem. 

I have in mind for my area that a family-sized farm should be in the neighbor- 
hood of 600 to 1,000 acres depending somewhat upon the type of operation such 
as number of livestock or acres that can be cultivated. 

In my opinion, the above recommendations if carried out, would be a step in the 
direction of saving the family-size farmer from going broke and at the same time 
xo a long ways to solving the so-called surplus problem. 





STATEMENT FILED BY ERVIN SCHUMACHER, PRESIDENT, WALSH COUNTY FARMERS 
Union, Drayton, N. DAK. 


My name is Ervin Schumacher. My address is Drayton, N. Dak. I am a 
farmer, having spent all of my lifetime on the farm and related enterprises. 
I appear here today in my own right and also as the representative of 1,048 
dues-paying members of the North Dakota Farmers’ Union who reside in Walsh 
County. Walsh County is in the extreme northeastern part of North Dakota, 
bordered by Minnesota on the east and Pembina County on the north, which 
borders Canada. 

Walsh County is unique in that it is in the Red River Valley on the east, 
vet it is in the midst of the Durum Triangle in the west. We have large numbers 
of ilvestock, grow all kinds of grains commonly grown in North Dakota and, 
in addition, have large acreages in sugar beets and potatoes. 

Walsh County farmers also have been hard pressed by the squeeze that is 
now in process, caused by lowering farm prices and steady to higher fixed 
costs. This squeeze is driving small farmers out of business and making it 
hard to operate that family farm without more land and income, thus forcing 
a trend to larger units. In 1950 there were about 2,130 farms in Walsh 
County. A 1954 survey shows that there are about 2,084 farms, which is a 
loss of about 46 farms in 4 years. At the present time more and more small 
farmers are finding themselves in the difficult position of trying to finance 
their operations as they face an uncertain future. They are dominated by a 
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support program operating under the new and unrealistic “modern parity for- 
mula” and the flexible support law which assures you of lower prices progres- 
sively as you cooperate in cutting acreages. 

We believe that Congress should make a determination of policy as regards 
all agricultural supports. Either farming is an important part of our economy 
and its needs must be treated as such or it is not important in our national 
economy. 

Either the family farm system, which is the agricultural system that has 
made it possible for Americans to conquer the fear of starvation, is the one 
system that makes America great and makes great Americans or it is of no 
importance to America. 

Having arrived at a determination that the family farm system is truly 
the one and only system for agriculture that will do the most for the greatest 
number of people, we recommend: 

Congress should adopt a program recognizing these essential facts and build 
this program of 100-percent parity price protection and supperts with the pur- 
pose of maintaining the prosperity of the family farmer living on the land. 
All support and conservation programs should be geared to this goal. 

Small units should not have acreage cuts below the minimum required for 
the family income. Acreages in excess of those required should be cut on a 
graduated basis upward, percentagewise, as the size increases. In years when 
it is necessary for farmers to vote in favor of acreage reductions and marketing 
quotas, all farmers complying should be guaranteed over 100 percent of parity 
for the marketing quota or for the production of the crops under acreage 
restrictions. This would encourage compliance with the programs without sac- 
rificing their right to a fair income. The present program with lower prices 
and acreage cuts actuatly penalized those who wish to help make a program 
operate for the best interest of agriculture. 

Ways must be found to encourage home building on the farms. Today homes 
can be financed over long periods at low rates of interest and with small down- 
payments and Government-guaranteed loans to anyone except farmers. Small 
farmers, especially those who are just starting and those who are faced with 
replacement and modernization of their homes, find they cannot build on the 
farm because they have a mortgage on the land and no way can be found to 
finance the home. Consequently, they are forced to build in the towns and cities 
where favorable financing is available or to remain on the farms, living in 
buildings long past their usefulness. A good home, properly financed, will 
encourage living on the farm. 

The present administration leaves much to be desired in our so-called farm 
program. Farm programs can best be administered and policed by those who 
understand farming. The trend at present to take authority away from locally 
elected community committeemen, county committeemen, and State committee- 
men, replacing grassroot administration with career men, professional business- 
men, college professors, or what have you has caused many farmers to become 
discouraged and disinterested in farm programs, resulting in much dissatisfaction 
among the farmers. Farm programs must revert back to elected farm adminis- 
trators. 

Before requiring small farmers to cut production of agricultural products, 
we recommend that all Government-owned land first be set aside under a con- 
servation program and taken out of production of surplus agricultural production. 

Before requiring family farmers to accept acreage cuts we recommend that 
Congress forbid the importation of competing agricultural products; that is, of 
any agricultural product produced in the United States in which a surplus exists 
that requires price or production controls of any kind unless the importation 
may be for the best interest of international peace or commerce. The cost of 
such a concession should then be charged to national defense or foreign relations 
or whatever the program is, and not against agriculture or the farm programs. 

We recommend that (1) crop insurance be continued, extended, and operated 
by the Federal Government, (2) that efforts to turn over the best risk counties 
and the accumulated loss and risk data to private insurance companies be stopped 
at once, and (3) that new crops and coverages be experimented with until 
sufficient experience and satisfactory methods have been proven so that all kinds 
of crops can be economically insured. 

We further recommend that Congress immediately restore at least 90 percent 
of parity to all basics, and design programs to include 90-percent support programs 
to livestock and perishable products rebuilding Commodity Credit losses which 
have been caused by the reduction of the support price as it has affected grain 
and agricultural products held in storage by CCC. This has given the farm 
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program bad publicity, without benefiting the taxpayer or consumer. The 
farmers may then face the future with assurance and hope until a new realistic 
and daring approach to the problem is reached so that the buying power of this 
great industry and people be restored to the benefit of all Americans. 

Walsh County farmers in the durum area are aware of the present durum 
shortages caused by B 15 rust. We recommend that additional durum acreage 
be permitted again in 1956 in the durum area, but that the maximum allowance 
given to one applicant on any farm be limited to 50 acres. I submit herewith, 
resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the Walsh County Farmers Union 
held October 22, 1955, and ask that it be included in the records of this hearing. 

I would also ask permission to include a statement of K. E. Wilson, of Milton, 
N. Dak., relative to hardships caused farmers by redtape in loan-delivery pro- 
cedure. 

We believe that agricultural problems can be solved. We do not subscribe to 
the theory of the law of supply and demand. In this day and age it is a dead 
issue and is not considered by anyone except those who would load their troubles 
on the farmer. We believe that agriculture is the basic industry of the land. 
It was so regarded by George Washington in his day and is more so today. We 
believe that the great American way is to face the facts, deal with them, solve 
them, then go on to greater accomplishments, better living, more leisure, and 
world peace. Peace and plenty are words always associated with each other. 
If we will have peace, we must have plenty. If we must have plenty to have 
peace we must learn to live with plenty and not refer to plenty as surpluses. 
We must learn to share the blessings of plenty with those less fortunate and 
farmers must not be called on to pay the price or sacrifice their lives or property 
in doing so. 

We consider the loss of a farmer as great a casualty as the loss of a man on 
the battlefield, and we consider the family-farm system essential to a sound 
democracy, so essential, in fact, that we fear that if the family-farm system is 
allowed to deteriorate and fail and the land becomes held in large factory-type 
farms by great landlord syndicates, even our democracy might be threatened. 

I have not mentioned Benson. Benson is the hired man carrying out a program 
and would be a delinquent and undesirable servant if he did not do what the 
“boss” told him to do. Benson is demonstrating the power of “the right of 
administrative ruling” given us in this free country. It has been said that our 
form of government is so fair and so free that a good admiistrator can make a 
bad law work for the best interest of the country and a poor administrator can 
make a monkey out of Congress under the best written laws. 

I wish to thank the committee for the time given me. The fact that you are 
holding these hearings for farmers gives us great hopes for the future. 
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RESOLUTIONS, FARMERS UNION, WALSH Country, OcTOBER 22, 1955 


IV. Durum acres: We of the resolution committee do hereby request that 
there be allotted to each farmer an increase of 50 acres for durum, besides the 
other allotted wheat acres. This increase would be confined to the durum 
triangle. 

V. Grain storage: Whereas the farmer’s grain is inspected and sampled by an 
authorized agent of the Department of Agriculture, through the agriculture 
stabilization committee unrestricted by the producer ; and 

Whereas the samples are tested by a licensed grain buyer or warehouseman 
and the grade determination made by him is the basis on which a commodity loan 
is made; and 

Whereas we have experienced in many cases that the grain after being 
called for by the Commodity Credit Corporation and having been delivered, has 
failed to make the grade requirement on the retest, thereby making it necessary 
for the producer to repay his loan plus interest and have to accept market price 
for his grain: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, We request the Department of Agriculture to modify these methods 
of settlement to such an extent the original test be the basis of settlement when 
the grain is delivered in a good, uncontaminated condition. | 

VI. Whereas, due to a continued increase in our surplus of commodities pro- 
duced by our farmers of the Nation and curtailing of acres would seem to be 
justifiable; and 

Whereas the present method of price flexing would tend to lower price supports i@ 
on farm commodities even on the lesser acres htereby cutting the farmers income 
both acrewise and pricewise : Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That we the members of the Walsh County Farmers Union do respect- 
fully urge our delegation in the Congress of the United States to use their 
influence and power in the writing of a new farm act to promote price increases 
bushelwise in proportion to acreage cuts in order that a fair income for the 
farmer may be maintained. 


Mitton, N. DaAk., October 21, 1955. 
Mr. Ervin SCHUMMAKER, 
Drayton, N. Dak. 


Dear Mr. SCHUMMAKER: As a representative to testify at the congressional 
investigation of the farm program, I would like to suggest the following change: 

That on the grain takeover program where the producer delivers his loan or 
purchase agreement grain to CCC bin sites, that the grading be made at the 
local elevator and that grading be accepted for settlement of the deliveries. 

One reason for this is the fact that it takes as long as 3 weeks to get a grade 
back and by the time the producer is notified of the difference of grades, which 
sometime exists, a movement of grain makes it impossible to make another grade 
or give him his grain back. 

Very truly yours, 
Ix. E. WILSON. 


STATEMENT FILED BY EpwaArp A. SEEL, Prerce CouNTY FARMERS UNION, 


Ruaby, N. DAK. 


In your efforts to solve the farm problem, you must bear in mind that— 

The problem is economic imbalance between agriculture and the rest of 
the Nation’s economy. 

The farm side of it is that he as an individual owes a specified sum of 
dollars, 

In the case of wheat, it takes a certain number of bushels to pay this off 
at the parity price level. 

If he has to sell at less than parity, he has to have and raise more bushels; 
there is no other way. 

This in turn is bound to increase the surplus, and that is exactly what the 
sliding scale is doing right now. 

This example would hold good for any other farm product. 

It would seem good business, if the surplus is too high for the good of all, 
to spend if necessary a large sum of money over a short period of time in such 
a way that the surplus be quickly wiped out and the total annual farm income 
be maintained at a normal level. This would be a whole lot better than drib- 
bling it away over the years and doing little or no good as far as dissipating the 
surplus. As an extreme example: If you want to cut production in half— 
double the price per unit or adopt a land retirement or soil conservation payment 
plan that would accomplish the same thing. 

If something isn’t done soon, you'll have a farm-led depression just like we 
did in the thirties. It can’t help but come when you directly shut off 25 percent 
of the buying power and then indirectly shut off an additional 25 percent for 
those who supply the farm demands. 

PIERCE COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Rugby, N. Dak. 


STATEMENT Fixep py E. O. Ssaastap, Tagur, N. DAK. 


Prior to 1952, because of the Korean war and world conditions, the farmers of 
our country were encouraged to produce their utmost. With the end of the 
war and the countries of Europe being able to feed themselves, we are left with 
a huge surplus. Now the farmers of this country are expected to carry the 
brunt of this burden on their own shoulders. In contrast, if there is a surplus of 
some of our more important metal, the Government steps in and buys and stock- 
piles to hold up the price. Is it not just as important to stockpile food? 

In the last two “wheat quota” elections the wheat producers have over- 
whelmingly voted for quotas, for the sole purpose of getting a fair price for their 
wheat. Secretary of Agriculture Benson has attempted to misconstrue the in- 
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tent of the voters in stating that the farmers have voted thus in order to elimi- 
nate the surplus. I have discussed this with many farmers, and they all agree, 
that it is the price of the wheat we are interested in, for we all realize we cannot 
stay in business very long, selling our produce for below cost of production. 

In our controlled economy the farmers must have some protection in respect 
to the price of grain and their other produce or they cannot stay in business. 
They showed their willingness to cut production to get this protection. There 
is not another industry in this country or any other that can stay in business 
on 90 percent of parity, so why should the farmers do so. Are the farmers the 
forgotten people? Almost every thing a farmer buys has risen in price and 
what he sells has been going down. 

I do not believe the farmer should be expected to feed the people of this 
country at anything less than 100 percent of parity. President Eisenhower in his 
preelection campaign led every one to believe that that was his policy. After his 
election and the appointment of Benson as Secretary of Agriculture, farm prices 
have continued a downward slide. It appears that Secretary Benson’s main aim 
in office has been to slide the farmers out of business. He has endeavored to 
antagonize one group or section of the people against the other, and the way 
things look, we will not have a farm program until Benson is removed from office. 

Out here in the Northwest, wheat is our cash crop. We have good quality 
wheat and we have no surplus of this quality of wheat. It would appear some 
method could be found to grade wheat for human consumption so that it would 
bring a better price than wheat used for livestock feed. I know all farmers 
are entitled to a fair price for their commodity but there is a difference in 
wheat used for flour and that used for livestock feed. 

I do not think that price supports is the only farm program that will work. 
There are several that have been suggested, such as the Brannan plan, which 
this administration is using for wool at this time, and Benson defends it. Then 
there is the two-price plan for commodities. One thing I am sure of and that 
is the sliding scale is not the solution. If there isn’t a change soon there will 
be no farmers. Until something better is found we had better stay by 90 
percent of parity raised to 100 percent, that is of old parity, not the revised 
version. One of the best solutions is to get rid of Benson as he is an enemy 
of the American farmer. 


STATEMENT FILED By Haro~tp SKAAR, PRESIDENT, Mountrai, County FARMERS 
Unton, New Town, N. Dak. 


We welcome the opportunity presented by the hearings of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture for farm families to present their views on the kind of a 
farm program the family-typeé farmer wants and must have in order to stay 
on the farm. The census taken by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Fargo, N. Dak., for North Dakota shows that from 1950 to 1954 Mountrail 
County has lost 205 farms or farm families have moved off the farm. 

The sliding-scale price support now in effect must be changed back to the 
high rigid price-support law of 90 percent of parity. We should have 100 percent 
parity for all farm commodities with bushel control rather than acre control. 
But if acre control must be used it should not apply to any farmer with less 
than 100 acres of wheat goal. There should be a larger cut graduating up 
as the acres are increased or the farm gets larger. The more wheat acres in 
a farm the more acres it should be cut. 

Senator Young, from North Dakota, has a bill which he says he is going 
to introduce at the next session of Congress. This, I understand, will pay a 
higher loan value for hard spring wheat, which makes better flour. Wheat 
that makes better flour should demand a better price. I think this is a good 
bill and deserves much consideration as there is no surplus of this wheat. 

Our Nation should have an economic system, including necessary govern- 
mental policies and programs, in which family farms can earn full parity in- 
come. One that is equal on the average to incomes of people in other occupations. 

I therefore endorse the entire program presented to the Committee on Agri- 
culture last June 7 in Washington, D. C., by the National Farmers’ Union. 
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STATEMENT FILep By TED R. SKELTON, CONRAD, MONT. 


I have asked for and received permission to testify in behalf of my beliefs on 
the agriculture program. 

It is my belief that the farm program throughout the years has been a 
failure because it continued to guarantee high rigid supports, which has resulted 
in a stimulated production, less consumption, and less exports. The result 
being the Commodity Credit Corporation’s burdensome surplus. Which is, of 
course, being paid for by the American taxpayer. 

After a great surplus was acquired, the law compelled the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to enforce acreage restrictions. The results have not been too favorable. 
I say this hecause our peak year of 83,905,000 acres seeded in 1949 produced 
1,098,415,000 bushels of wheat. In our acreage-controlled year of 1954, we had 
only 63,232,000 acres seeded but produced 900,991,000 bushels. The results being 
a reduction of over 20 million acres but only a reduction in production of less 
than 200 million bushels. This is because farmers take their poor land out 
of the production of wheat and fertilize the good land to try and keep their 
incomes up. 

For the same reason, I don’t believe that a land-rental system will work 
because farmers will lease their poor ground to the Government and fertilize 
the good land and their production will still be approximately the same. 

Variable price supports have not yet proven successful although I agree they 
haven't been in effect long enough to really be proven. 

The foregoing statements are but a few of my reasons for not having faith in 
the past and present farm programs. 

I have mentioned exports. I believe that if Congress was to repeal the Butler 
amendment I am sure that it would have some very healthy effects on the 
exporting of our agricultural products. If the Maritime Commission has to 
be subsidized, then let’s give them a direct subsidy, even though unfavorable 
results occur from any subsidy program. 

In view of the fact that 9 percent of the farmers are in the $10,000 and above 
income bracket and this same 9 percent produce 50.8 percent of the agricultural 
products in this country. 

I believe it is time to give some consideration to the remaining 90 percent 
of the farmers who produce less than half (meaning the small farmers), 43.6 
percent of the gross value of all agricultural products are supported manda- 
torily or nonmandatorily. Summing the above up, it proves that the 9 percent 
category of farmers must be receiving over half of the subsidies, the remainder 
are receiving the smaller share of subsidies. 

The only possible way I can see to help these small farmers is to give them 
an equal share of the subsidies and in a way which will not continue to pile up 
huge Government surpluses. 

To give them an equal share, I propose we put a ceiling on Government 
supports at a figure which would protect these small farmers. Let all farmers 
be eligible to receive these supports on any or all of the presently supported 
commodities up to that set figure, providing these commodities were grown on 
his farm. By this proposal, we could eliminate acreage allotments and restore 
the right to produce to the American farmer. To make the plan effective, no 
commodity should be supported at more than 75 percent of parity. This plan 
would also have remarkable effects in restoring our declining exports. 

For my closing remarks I would like to commend the efforts being put forth 
by the Federal Government at this time which tends to strengthen the farmers’ 
income and promote a greater freedom and stability for argiculture. I would 
rather be a poor man and be free and honorable than a rich man in bondage 
living from subsidies at the taxpayers’ expense. Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILep BY ARTHUR SMOGARD, BinrorD, N. Dak. 


I would not favor high rigid price supports for wheat, if it were on the same 
basis as previously, with wheat is wheat, and no regard to quality wheat. 

I think the present quality wheat program is a step in the right direction. 
But don’t think it goes quite far enough in the price differential. Nonmilling 
wheat should be discounted more, as that is the wheat that has caused most of 
the surplus. I think drastic measures may be required to get rid of the surpluses. 
A drastic acreage cut may be required, with the acres taken out of production 
to be put in the proposed soil bank plan. This I think would call for a rental 
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of the contracted acres, and no crops taken from them. Mowing or spraying 
be permitted to control weeds. This would perhaps call for a higher support 
price of a 100 percent support or more, depending on the severity of the cutback. 

In regard to dairy supports, I think this should be left as is at present. The 
butter surplus is disappearing and consumption is increasing. So I believe that 
dairy prices will continue quite favorably. 

I do not think the Government should buy beef or pork at this time. Buying 
pork at this time would tend to help the packers more than the producers, as the 
bulk of the hogs have been marketed by the time it takes effect. Also, it would 
tend to encourage expansion of these commodities for next year. 


STATEMENT FILED By ART SOLBERG, MINotT, N. DAK. 


My name is Art Solberg, and I have farmed in Ward County, N. Dak., for more 
than 30 years. I own a farm of 800 acres, 600 tillable and 200 in pasturelands, 
It is my idea of what a family-type farm should be. With average crop condi- 
tions and yields it would not be possible to maintain this unit as a family-type 
farm under our present existing high costs and low income. 

I do wholeheartedly endorse the program presented by the National Farmers 
Union to you in June of 1955. 

I believe that any farm program, in order to be successful, must be properly 
administered, not only on a national level but on a local level. Our present 
setup with an appointed office manager in an administrative role is not good. 
I believe the local committeemen should have more power on local, county, and 
State levels. ‘This office-manager plan was supposed to increase the efficiency 
and cut operating costs of our county ASC office, but it has only increased the 
costs. On a national level, I think it is deplorable that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should cause antagonism among different groups of people; rather it 
should be his role to promote harmony. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present my views. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HENRY STEINBERGER, DONNYBROOK, N. DAK. 


My name is Henry Steinberger, and I farm in the Donnybrook vicinity. 

As in any other business, unit cost of production is the primary factor affect- 
ing profit or loss. A steadily increasing per unit (or bushel) cost with steadily 
decreasing return for same can only result in economic disaster for the producer. 
In spite of long hours, increased use of machinery, fertilizer, and soil-conservation 
practices, farmers have been unable to keep a safe margin to work on for various 
reasons, all beyond their control. Excessive raises in machinery costs, repairs, 
fence posts and wire, baling wire, steel and lumber for buildings, freight rates, 
all take direct toll out of the farm income with absolutely no compensations. 
No other business in the United States is so run, all increased costs of produc- 
tion are passed on to the consumer. A 10-percent cost plus is the least to be 
accepted. No change of products is permissible or desirable for two simple 
reasons: (1) that we do not compete with other areas with more of their crops 
or stock, and (2) that there never has been a surplus of our quality hard spring 
wheat. 

For the sake of equalizing our very inverse ratio in the national economy, I 
make the following suggestions: that we have a bushel instead of acreage allot- 
ment for support price, and that an increase in farm equipment cost, freight-rate 
increase, or any vital farm necessity as fertilizer, be immediately added to the 
support price for the farmer. This is called cost-of-living bonus to labor. All 
we ask is equal treatment. To a farmer who has hundreds of tons of hay baled 
and no market, a fast tax writeoff should be given the farmer as is given the 
inanufacturer. The farmer has gas, wire, labor, wear and tear on machinery, 
loss of land revenue, and depreciation staring at him in stacks of baled hay. 

Lastly, the Secretary of Agriculture should be ordered to desist at once from 
his campaign of villification and half-truths about farmers, and make an effort 
to work for them as hard as he has worked against them, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity of appearing before your 


committee 
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STATEMENT FILED BY GLENN H. StromM, PRESIDENT, RHAME, N. DAK.; A. BuRKE, 
LAMBOURN, DrREcTOR, AMIDON, N. DAK.; AND CARLYLE Bock, DIRECTOR, AMIDON, 
N. DAK., LITTLE MISSOURI GRAZING ASSOCIATION, NORTH DAKOTA 


We, the board of directors of the Little Missouri Grazing Association of Slope 
County, representing 100 members, are of the opinion that if title III, or sub 
marginal land, presently administered by the United States Forestry Service, 
was sold on bids it would impose unfair hardship on the smaller preference hold 
ers, who comprise more than 75 percent of the membership. 

1. We, therefore, recommend that said land be administered as it is at present. 

2. Should it become the desire of Congress to sell such land, we recommend 
that preference holder be given first preference to buy at a fair appraised price. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HaArotp Switzer, PEMBINA COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
CAVALIER, N. DAK. 


My name is Harold Switzer, and I am an owner of 320 acres and operate that 
with my 2 sons, and 480 acres that we rent on a share crop basis. This is a 
diversified farm located in the central eastern part of Pembina County in the 
Red River Valley. I am a director of the Pembina County Farmers Union, and 
have been delegated to appear before you gentlemen in behalf of the farmers 
of our very fertile soils in Pembina County. 

Farmers and business people are most agreeable that agriculture must have 
no less than 100 percent of parity, and are very willing to accept reasonable 
controls that will reduce or control crops and products in surplus. Pembina 
County statistics show 100 percent compliance with present program in 1955. 
However, if the present program continues many will find it impossible to 
comply with the present program. 

We believe that using acreage basis for controls on wheat is a financial hard- 
ship for our small farmers, some being allocated as low as 16 acres as a base. 
This should be no lower than 40 acres, or possibly a total amount of bushels 
should be given consideration. 

As a farmer I remember the early thirties, the prices and operating costs. We 
consider today’s prices and present operating costs much more serious than 
at that time. We believe surpluses will increase rather than decrease with 
lower prices. This happened in the thirties and will be repeated again. We 
believe there are only certain adaptable crops for our area; the same is true 
in other areas and the attempt is made by all to raise more bushels per acre to 
have a proper income. 

Something should certainly be done about the ever-widening spread between 
the price the farmer receives and the price the consumer pays for food. Too 
high food costs help to create surpluses. For example, a pound of pork chops 
retails in the store for 79 cents per pound; on the other hand, the farmer re- 
ceives 1214 cents per pound. 

We believe our farm and nonfarm papers should put an end to complaining 
about the immense farm surpluses. A salesman attempts to create sales through 
illustrating the searcity of his product. 

We believe as an aid to the farmers, farm cooperatives should be protected 
from discriminatory taxes. 

We believe a limit of 50 acres on durum over and above wheat quotas per 
farm should be allowed. 

I am a member of our credit union committee (of three) and pass on all loans, 
so I have inside information as to our farmers’ financial distress. Loan values 
on farm equipment and livestock have changed; they are only worth what their 
neighbors will pay at an auction, regardless of the original cost. 

We believe that more funds must be made available through farm credit 
agencies, at a low interest rate. This will make it possible for our young 
people to stay on the land and farm, and also offer our young men returning 
from the service an opportunity to get started in farming. This would be a 
step in stopping the trend toward fewer and bigger farms. This trend is the 
death of our country schools, churches, and business places in our rural areas. 
We have no doubt as to the ability of big farming to fill the breadbasket of our 
country, but the above-mentioned schools, churches, and businesses will be liqui 
dated. In its infancy our country fostered ways to get people on the land, 
which is one of the reasons our country became great. We believe sliding prices 
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will defeat the aims and ideals of our country’s farmers. Let’s keep agriculture 
strong and financially healthy. 
This I respectfully submit to this committee. 


STATEMENT FILED BY MILO THROLSON, SHEYENNE, N. Dak. 


My name is Milo Throlson, I am from Eddy County, and am strictly a grain 
farmer, thus all that I have to say will pertain to grain. 

Recently a group of farmers in our community held a meeting and it was 
here decided that I should go as their representative to this meeting. 

The main crop discussed was durum wheat and acreage allotments and how 
low they are getting. 

As for durum wheat this group decided to go on record for the same law as 
was in effect for 1955. Reasons were that even with durum wheat as open crop 
there was not enough raised to supply the market demand, so the miller is still 
mixing, and other reason was an attempt to get back some of the 3 million acres 
of wheat that North Dakota has lost to other States since this farm program 
started 

As near as figures for this year’s production of durum wheat in North Dakota 
go, the estimates are around 13 million bushels, which is about one-half of what 
the demand would ordinarily use in 1 year. 

I believe that the figures will show that North Dakota has always grown 
SS percent of durum wheat produced in United States. 

In the last 3 years my acreage has been cut for wheat from 91 acres to 82 
acres on my farm. My ASC worksheet shows a cropland acreage of 468 acres 
out of SSO acres in this unit. Now in the past 10 years I am safe in saying that 
| have never had hard wheat on this acreage since 1948, 

And if we go back a few more years to the history of this farm we would find 
that 75 percent of this acreage was in durum wheat every year. 

‘Two years ago I seeded 150 acres of durum wheat and in 1954 I seeded 190 
acres and this year I had in 210 acres. 

According to the present law, I am allowed to seed only 82 acres of durum 
wheat next year. 

Since I have never contributed to the present surplus of wheat and in view 
of the fact that the supply of durum wheat is still below the demand, I do not 
feel it at all fair that I should be penalized by having my wheat acreage cut to this 
extent, 

1 know that I cannot continue to grow grain on my farm on an acreage of 
S2 acres of wheat and stay in the business of farming. Sure I can raise some 
other crop, but then I would raise a crop of which there also is a surplus, thus 
making more trouble in the line of that commodity. 

Everybody is talking about getting 90 percent of parity, well the only thing 
anyone should be interested in is net income. For agriculture I want a fair and 
just share of the national income. 

It isn’t too important to me what the price is, $2 or $3 a bushel for wheat, 
but the important factor is what part will be left after expenses are paid? 

I suggest that instead of an acreage allotment on wheat we have a bushel allot- 
ment on each farm based according to acreage. And that the USDA set up a 
bushe! allotment of each kind of wheat, that is, so many bushels of durum wheat 
for the durum area and the same for hard spring wheat for that area, and the 
same for all the other classes of quality wheat. 

This grain to be handled through the regular trade channels. If the farmer 
raised more than his allotment, he could store it and hold it for next year’s 
allotment, which could act as insurance against next year’s crop failure if and 
when it comes. 

However, the farmer should store this grain himself, or if in a public warehouse 
the farmer should pay for the storage charges. This may not be necessary in 
all localities, but I do know that right here where the farmers had two crop fail- 
ures in succession it will be a necessity. 

We read in the papers where the CCC is paying about $1 million a day for 
storage charges and I think it is misleading to the public as they may feel that 
the farmer is getting this money, which is not true, he is getting part of if, but 
most of it goes to the public warehouses. 

We as farmers must all work together for a better and prosperous agriculture, 
and let’s get this farm program out of politics, and think a little bit ahead and 
have a long-range view for the future. I feel certain that if the farmers work 
together we can successfully solve this problem. We, as farmers, must realize 
that farmers are only 15 percent of the population and we must sell the other 
85 percent on our problems. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER TROXEL, BERTHOLD, N. DAK. 


My name is Walter Troxel and I live on a farm near Berthold, N. Dak. 

Realizing that the welfare and prosperity of agriculture is essential to the 
prosperity of the entire Nation, consideration should be given to the most impor- 
tant things that will bring this about. 

1. First of all, I would like to run my farm without any outside interference 
and, instead of an acre allotment, give us a bushel quota and never worry about 
a surplus but keep it off the market. 

2. Use all the means at your command to retain the family-size farm; in this 
locality I consider one section of tillable land a reasonable size. 

3. Limit support price to any one individual, corporation, or group to $20,000. 

4. Encourage the seeding of surplus acres to soil-building grasses for soil 
conservation. 

5. Bread wheats should not be in the same classification and competition with 
soft feed wheats. 

6. Full parity for the amount of grain allowed each farmer to sell. 

7. All we ask is a fair share of the national income. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity of appearing before your 
committee. 





STATEMENT FILED BY MERVIN A. TUNTLAND, MCLEAN CounTy FARM BUREAU, 
COLEH ARBOR, N. DAK, 


Anyone who makes a study of the economic problems of the farmer in the 
United States cannot help but see that at the present time the agricultural plant 
of our Nation is too large for the economic demand of the goods that can be pro- 
duced by the American farmer. This means that the American farmer must 
either lower his production or find a new outlet for his product. In the long run 
I believe every effort should be found to stimulate trade with foreign countries 
so that the people of the world may be better fed. There is an old adage which 
says that “where goods in trade do not cross national boundaries armies will.” 
While I believe it is important that the farmers in the United States as well as 
all other people have a fair income, the most important problem which faces the 
world today is the preservation of peace. Trade will not guarantee peace, but 
it will help to maintain it, and while there are many problems which will enter 
into making trade with foreign nations more prevalent. I believe wherever 
trade for food will help the underfed people it will also help us in bettering our 
relations with other nations of the world. I believe the aid to underdeveloped 
nations should be continued or stepped up both for humane reasons and to help 
the people of our own Nation both economically in the long run as well as that 
important problem of maintaining peace. 

At the present time the net income of the farmer is continuing to decline. 
It has now declined to the point where it is not only beginning to effect the living 
standard of the farmer but, because of the decreasing purchasing problem of 
the farmer, may also start an economic cycle which will bring about an economic 
recession in our entire economy. 

It does not appear that the flexible price-support program is doing what its 
proponents claimed it would do. If we think back, these proponents said that 
lower farms prices would (1) lower the prices to the consumer; (2) reduce the 
agricultural production so as to put.it more in line with the demand; (3) de- 
crease the cost to the Government of supporting prices of farm products. During 
the past year supports were lowered on barley, rye, and flax and the farmers 
in the Nation seeded a greater acreage of the crops than ever before. The cost 
of the price-support program has been the greatest it has ever been. While the 
farmer has received a lower price for his products the processor and the mer- 
chandiser have raised their costs so that the consumer is paying more for his 
products than he did when agricultural prices were much higher. It appears 
quite evident that the only way the farmer can be influenced to produce less 
because of a lowered price for all agricultural products is to lower these prices 
to such a point that he is starved out of business. This will not only affect the 
farmer but will also affect the income of all those who are dependent for a live- 
lihood on the farmer’s ability to purchase their products. 

I don’t believe that it is either a humane or a sound economic program to do 
this. 

Because of mechanization, people who do not live on the farms now contribute 
a much greater portion of the efforts of operation of our farms than was the 
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case a few years ago. A tractor, for example, is made by people who do not 
live on farms. However, the farm must pay for the cost of the tractor. This 
means that when we have a greater portion of the contribution of the farming 
business done by nonfarmers, we must increase the size of our farms and conse- 
quently have less farmers. We need to recognize this and realize that a large 
portion of our young farm people will have to continue to find employment off 
the farms. We must have schools to train them for these jobs and means of 
making the availability of the positions known. Of course, the important thing 
is to maintain an economy both nationally and internationally, which will make 
employment available to those who wish to work. 

Some time in the future we may come to the position where we will as farmers 
be asked to produce all the food for which there is an economic demand. I 
believe we should all work so as to enable all of the people of the world to be 
able to be well fed. However, until such a time comes that we can do this, 
from a practical standpoint we must produce what the farmer can sell at such 
a price that he can continue to operate and have at least a reasonable standard 
of living for his family. We have discussed a soil-fertility bank, where the 
Government will pay huge amounts to farmers to take land out of production 
so as to lower production and maintain farm prices. At the same time our 
Government is spending huge amounts of the taxpayers’ money to develop un- 
needed irrigation projects which will increase production and displace farmers 
who are already set up in business and bring hardship to these farmers as well 
as those economically dependent on them. I therefore believe that the first thing 
the Government ¢an do in order to help the farmer as well as our entire economy, 
is to slow down or for the present cease in all irrigation development projects 
until such a time as the demand for food and fiber may justify such developments. 





STATEMENT FILED BY JEWELL VAUGHAN, CIRCLE, MONT. 


Here are some ideas which may help you to solve the troubles of wheat section 
of the farm program, and perhaps other surplus crops. 

Let the farmer raise all the wheat he wants to, make a loan program that he 
can borrow 100 percent of parity price. sut when he gets his loan or sells his 
wheat, deduct or tax him say (as an example) 1 cent per bushel on the first 
thousand bushels, 2 cents on the next thousand, and so on until the price is so 
low the big operator will be discouraged from raising it. I am not sure that 
would be enough tax, but that could be increased until enough money is raised to 
rent wheat-producing land, say from older people first and land that has been 
owned by the same party for at least 5 years. 

I think the rate of rent should be the parity price on one-fourth of the average 
bushels raised in the previous 5 years, and after all of the older people’s land 
has been rented, that is who wish to rent, then rent some from the large opera- 
tors, and this land should be put into soil-building crops and clipped or disked, 
but not fed to livestock. 

There should be a loan rate on the grades of wheat, varying from 90 to 110 
percent, depending on the demand for the different kinds, let the millers decide. 

This seems so simple and easy to handle, and fair to everyone that I hope you 
will give it all the consideration possible. 





STATEMENT FrLep spy Roy B. Verrer, PRestIDENT, EMMONS CoUNTY FARMERS’ 
UNION, WISHEK, N. DAK. 


If we can light but one candle today, and others are able to do likewise at their 
meetings of this kind, then no doubt the future will be much brighter for the 
farmers. 

I am sure that most of you still remember the good old days when people in 
the rural districts had so much money they could buy a gold brick once in a while? 
You could rent a bicycle for 50 cents and didn’ thave to spend anything for gas. 
You could lean it against a hitching post without putting a nickel in the parking 
meter. Yes, those were the real good old days for the farmers. 

But now, according to agricultural geography, a farm is a neglected body of 
land entirely surrounded by prosperity. The reason? The farms have given this 
country most of its great men. Now look what a fix the farms are in. Oh, sure, 
the farmers are raising lots of stuff, including howls at some of the Government 
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controls. About the only thing the farmers aren’t raising enough of is farm 
hands. 

A great many farmers, however, are solving their farm problems by moving to 
the cities. The farmers know that their crops will be helped by the rains. But 
not by the reins of Government. I know of one very successful farmer. He made 
a lot of money. He sold his farm for an airfield; perhaps that is what we ought 
to do. I also have an uncle who converted his farm into a dog ranch. Ali his 
dogs are branded K-—x, but look at the reputation he got letting his farm go to the 
dogs. 

As the old saying goes the farmer goes to sleep with the chickens, gets up wit! 
the roosters, works like a horse, eats like a pig. Oh, yes, early to bed, early to rise 
makes a man a farmer. If a few more city slickers would work on a farm for a 
while they might learn something. 

Being serious folks, the farmers are in trouble with all the surplus that we 
have on hand; or should we say abundance of food which we ought to be grateful 
for, or is it better to have a little waste than to go hungry. All we ask for is 100 
percent of parity for family-type farms, based on a production unit of about $10 
to $20. Whatever you raise over and above that, sell it on the free market 
for whatever you can get for it. Compensatory payments on perishable products 
direct to the farmers, and a sidewalk farmer that has an enterprise or business in 
town, and farms as a hobby should not get any support at all; let him sell it on 
the free market. Certainly the price-support program was not intended to make 
people rich. It was just to keep them on the farm, and keep up their buying 
power, which is very essential. I talked to a gentleman some time ago and he 
said the farmers just can’t lose, and I ask him what do you mean by that. Oh, he 
said you farmers can take out crop insurance, hail insurance, so whenever you 
have a crop failure you just can’t lose. And I told him that exactly what I had 
in 1954, I put in 180 acres of wheat in 1954. I could of seeded 200 acres, but I 
didn’t dare to overseed or else I had to cut it down or be penalized for it. 

Perhaps if I could of slugged a few ships with some offgrade wheat shipped in 
from Canada as hog feed, like some dealers did in Texas, and make around 
$1.5 million and let the farmers suffer the consequences, then perhaps I could 
of gotten by with it. 

But the average farmer just couldn’t pull a rotten deal like that and get by) 
with it, because he is too honest. 

The 180 acres of wheat I had in 1954 was insurance for 544 bushels an acre, 
I also had a few hails but got nothing for it, so due to the rust I got exactly 
six bushels an acre No, 52 wheat. I had to take 2 bushels out of the 6 bushels 
for seed, pay $1.74 for crop insurance, $1 for hail insurance, so that left me 
exactly $5.90 per acre, for operating expense, tax, living expense, ete. But 
what about depreciation on machinery, of course a farmer doesn’t need any 
depreciation on his machinery any more because they are so cheap. In fact 
they are so cheap that you can't hardly pass them up. If nothing is done 
about it very soon we may have to pass them up for good, because the spread 
in between what the farmer gets and what he has to pay is just too great in 
order to stay in business. 

Just give the farmer a chance to share in the economic meid, an opportunity 
for progress and prosperity. 

Then you'll have nothing to worry about. He'll see to it that he gets decent 
housing, decent facilities to store his grain, decent schools, roads, ete. 

As Il am to represent the Emmons County Farmers’ Union, I am sure that 
this report is very applicable to most of the Farmers’ Union members and 
their farm problem in Emmons County. 





STATEMENT FILED BY OSCAR WAHLUND, PRESIDENT, SARGENT CouNTy FARMEKS’ 
UNION, CoGSWELL, N. DAK. 


I am representing the Farmers’ Union of Sargent County, N. Dak. Here 
are some of our recommendations for a farm program. 

First, and foremost, the family-type farm must be protected and safeguarded 
in order to preserve our democracy. We as farmers and citizens of this Nation 
are entitled to our fair share of the national income, and to achieve that end 
we must have Government price support on all crops produced on all farms 
commercially. We must have 90 percent, 100 percent, or 125 percent, or what- 
ever it may be, but our fair share of the national income is what we are entitled 
to. We must have multiple crop insurance on all crops produced, as farming 
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is a business that is one of the most hazardous of all occupations. There prob- 
ably was a time in this country that farming was a way of life, but today it 
is a coldblooded, dollars and cents proposition. Any time your income does 
not match your outgo, you are in trouble, and financially out of business. We 
are entitled to, and must have the same protection that other industries are 
enjoying, such as adequate protective tariffs and rates set by the various public 
service commissioners. We are entitled to, and must have adequate financing 
at cost in order to help young farmers to get into the business of farming, and, 
by the way, some of us who have been in the business for some time could make 
very good use of cheap financing right now, due to the uphill battle we have 
had in the last few years. 

We need electricity and lots of it at cost in order to save some of the back- 
breaking labor that is connected with farming, and while we are on the sub- 
ject of electricity, we want Government ownership and control of all natural 
resources, Waterpower, for one, to the end that it is developed to the fullest 
extent with services to as many as possible. 

We urgently recommend a thorough investigation of the price spread between 
what we as farmers receive for our products and what the consumer must pay. 
When it costs just as much, or more, to dress a hog or beef, as the farmer gets 
for it, it is just going too far. We farmers are being caught in a price squeeze. 
Freight rates are un 25 percent, costs of equipment and what-have-you are up 
30 percent. No matter where or what you look at, it’s up or you are told it’s 
g:oing up some more, and it does. 

We also recommend whenever burdensome surpluses appear, that our Govern- 
ment set up a program of distribution to the schools, to the homes for the aged, 
the crippled, the infirm, and the blind. Also to the low income and poverty- 
stricken families to the end that they should never go to school, or go to work on 
an empty stomach, or ever go to bed hungry. Mr. Chairman, that would be a 
give-away program that would be of benefit to the needy and the masses instead 
of to some privileged few, and, then, if there would be any surpluses left, of 
which we are very much in doubt, that there would be, give it to the starving 
millions across the waters. It would do more to stop the spread of communism 
among those nations than all the arms and ammunition that we could hope to 
send over there. Our forefathers gave thanks to a bountiful harvest. We be- 
lieve we should do the same thing today. We believe it can be done instead of 
having it hanging over us as a curse. 

If a cutback in the production of foodstuffs should ever become necessary 
the family-type farmer should never be penalized with a cut in his production, 
but it should be applied progressively on the larger operators. It appears to us 
as though we farmers have to operate on a searcity program. If that is what 
it is going to be, then we prefer the bushel allotment, and keep the surpluses on 
the farms as a reserve for had years. Farms that are too small to be an effi- 
cient unit should be enlarged by making land available from larger holdings. 
Too much land in too few hands, and see what happens across the waters. Well 
the same thing can, and will, happen here some day, just give it time. We think 
it is better to straighten that out in time in a peaceful, orderly manner, across a 
table somewhere, instead of in a bloody and brutal way on a battlefield. And, 
finally, what we are asking is action on this farm crisis and not empty promises. 


P. S. We urgently request that you legislators take the necessary steps 
to correct the inequalities heretofore mentioned as it affects us farmers, it should 
not be necessary for we as farmers in this representative form of government 
to be compelled to organize another holiday association in order to try to 
protect ourselves and at the same time get some recognition in the Halls of 
Congress at Washington. 





PALERMO, N. DAK., October 15, 1955. 
ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish this letter to be part of the farm-program hearing of Minot, 
N. Dak., on October 28, 

We farmers must have at least 90 percent of parity if we are to keep pace 
with increasing living and operating costs. 

We should have a farm program that would put the big operators out of 
business. They are the boys who are creating a surplus—running family-type 
farmers off—and paving the road for all isms. 

Yours truly, 


TED WALHOUG. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY CALVIN E, WooprvuFr, JR., HETTINGER COUNTY 
FARMERS’ UNION, Recent, N. Dak. 


1. I’m Calvin Woodruff, Jr., and I represent the Hettinger County Farmers’ 
Union. Our county consists of 887 farm operators, of which approximately 600 
are farmers’ union members. Our chief source of income is derived from wheat 
and small graius, livestock, and dairy products. 

2. We reaffirm our stand for 100 percent of parity for the family-type farmer 
achieved through basic price supports. The administration of our farm laws and 
the advent of the sliding scale has had a detrimental effect on the buying power 
of the family-type farmer. It is very obvious that our economy is unsound when 
farm income is steadily on the decline while other segments of the national 
economy are enjoying a steady increase. 

3. We recommend a bushel control rather than acreage control, with a mini- 
mum allotment under price support sufficient to support a family-type farm. This 
would make it possible to build a reserve on the farm for use in the event of a 
crop failure or an emergency. Bushell quotas would be determined by the do- 
mestic needs, and any additional produce could be sold on the world market or 
held in reserve. The Commodity Credit Corporation and grain-storage program 
should be continued in connection with bushel control. In our particular county 
the editor of one of the local papers contacted six individual farmers who were 
holding farm auction sales. All six stated that they were forced to quit because 
of drastic wheat-acreage cuts. I know of several other such cases since. 

4. We feel that perishables, such as dairy products, beef, hogs, eggs, and poul- 
try, should have fair price supports in the form of production payments. We 
wouid like to see the school-lunch program expanded and an increase of Federal 
funds per child per day. Another outlet for perishables would be the enactment 
of the Food Stamp Act or certificate plan. This would furnish much needed 
nutritional food for the involuntarily unemployed and old age. 

5. We think that the principle of crop insurance is sound but needs many im- 
provements such as the following: 1. Lower premiums on local area basis; 2. 
Loss payments should be made on individual fields rather than unit basis ; 3. Once 
the insurance is established in a county it should not be allowed to be discon- 
tinued; 4. The administration should be brought back to the local ASC committee 
rather than commissioned agents, and 5. Multiple crop coverage. 

6. The administration is jeopardizing our REA cooperatives in many ways. 
We oppose the increase in interest rates on REA loans from 2 to 4 percent. The 
proposed program of estimating future needs for electric power is unfeasable. 
We recommend to increase the allotment of power units to satisfy future needs. 
We are for the development of public power and water resources. This will make 
possible irrigated lands of new family-type farms. It will also produce an 
abundance of power that would encourage industry and provide flood control. 
For example, Hells Canyon Dam rather than the three dams proposed by the 
Idaho Power Co. 

7. The credit needs of family farming are tremendous and growing. Credit 
should be available at the times needed and its terms and conditions should be 
adapted to characteristics of farming as a combined business and way of life. 
We urge reenactment of a farm mortgage moratorium law, and enactment 
of antideficiency judgment legislation respecting farm mortgages. 

8. As farmers we are deeply conscious that Federal farm policies cannot be 
patterned upon the needs and desires of farm people alone. The national in- 
terest is deeply involved. Realizing that low-income families cannot buy nutri- 
tional food in substantial quantities for an adequate diet, we urge support of 
$1.25 as minimum wage. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee to 
express the needs of the farm families of Hettinger County. 


S. ATEMENT Fitep ry Harry HANSEN, CHAIRMAN, NORMAN SLINDE, AND CLINTON 
Suatrruck, Sours Prarrre Farmers’ Unton Locar, Vetva, N. DAK. 


We the above committee of McHenry County, for South Prairie local do 
hereby recommend a bushel allotment program at 100 percent of parity instead 
of acreage allotment, and that bread wheat be classified so as not to be in com- 
petition with soft wheat. Bread wheat should be worth $1 a bushel more than 
soft wheat. We ask for a depletion allowance be made on our soil of at least 
20 percent of the fertility elements taken out in producing a crop. And that you 
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use all means possible to retain the family-size farm and limit price supports to 
any individual or corporation to $15,000. 


STATEMENT FILED By CARL OGLESBY AND DONALD ANDERSON, BARNES COUNTY 
FARMERS’ UNION, Dazey, N. DAK. 


At the outset we would like to commend your committee for taking time to 
come to the Midwest and get for yourselves the grassroot thinking as to the 
needs of legislation pertinent to agriculture. 

Also we would like to fully endorse the complete testimony which was pre- 
sented by our National Farmers’ Union chairman, James Patton, on June 7 
to your committee. 

Farm family net returns are falling fast to where farm families are being 
foreed off the farms. We are deeply concerned, concerned not only for the 
family-type farmer, but for the general public’s welfare as well. We know 
when farmers’ net returns are inadequate it will cast its crippling blow on 
all segments of our economy. We know as other segments of our economy are 
supported by legislative enactments so then to keep a more balanced economy. 
agriculture must also be supported on an equal basis, which calls for supports 
at full parity for all farm commodities actually produced on a family farm. 
Tariffs should be used to protect farm products to the same extent that they 
are used to protect industry and labor. 

More adequate school-lunch program. 

Provision to low-income families and governmental institutions to have an 
adequate diet. Expansion of credit facilities to protect and preserve family 
farms. 

IXxxpansion in the field of research toward fuller utilization of farm products 
(quality wheat). 

We resent the Department of Agriculture setting consumers against producers 
when in reality the part farmers play in the price of the end product is 
insignificant. 


The following petition, submitted for the record, was signed by 
approximately 40 businessmen of Buxton, N. Dak.: 


The farm families and this community cannot prosper or survive on sliding- 
scale prices. Therefore, we the undersigned businessmen of Buxton, N. Dak., 
endorse full parity price-support protection on the first $25,000 of production on 
each individual farm, 

The following petition, signed by 17 North Dakota farmers, was 
submitted for the record: 


Here is what we, a group of small farmers (the undersigned) want in a farm 
program: 

1. Keep a tariff on foreign cereal and feed grains. 

2. A return to 90 or 100 percent of parity. 

3. More wheat acreage allotment to small farmers. 
4, A 50-acre allotment of durum wheat per farmer. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1955 


UnNIrTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Pendleton, Oregq. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, in the Vert Memorial Audi- 
torium at 9 a. m., Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Young, and Thye. 

Also present: Senators Morse and Neuber ger of Oregon. 

The CuArman. The meeting will please come to order. 

The first thing I wish to do is to highly compliment the social 
studies and economics classes of the Pendelton High School. I under- 
stand they are on the balcony to listen to what we have to say, and it 
is very encouraging to have the youth of our country to t: ake an in- 
terest in these great problems. I hope that you are able to stay 
throughout these hear ings. 

I would like inserted in the record at this point a telegram from 
Senator Dworshak. 

(The telegram from Senator Dworshak is as follows:) 

Boise, IDAHO, October 29, 1955. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Pendleton, Oreg.: 

Regret I cannot attend hearing at Pendleton, representatives of potato growers 
and other farm groups planning to testify. Will appreciate your customary 
courtesies and attention to these spokesmen for Idaho agriculture. Commend 
you for striving to rule out partisanship in field hearings. 

Henry C. DworsHAK, 
United States Senator. 

The Cuarrman. We are privileged to have with us your two Sena- 
tors. 

The chairman would at this time recognize your senior Senator, 
Senator Morse, for just a few minutes. 

Senator Morse. Senator Ellender, Senator Thye, Senator Young, 
and my colleague, Senator Neuberger, I want to assure the committee 
that I am not going to take even a minute of your time. 

I am going to ask permission to insert my statement in the record 
because it is of the utmost importance that we hear these witnesses who 
have come here to testify, and you can hear me any time in your com- 
mittee deliberations back at W: ashington. 

But in behalf of the people of the State of Oregon, and in joining 
with my colleague in this welcome, I want to welcome the committee 
to the State of Oregon. I want to thank you for the recognition that 
you are giving to us by holding these hearings in Pendleton, Oreg., so 
that the “people of our State can have an opportunity to present their 
testimony to you. 

1325 
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Most of the witnesses that will testify this morning would be unable 
to come to Washington to testify. Therefore this is an example of 
putting democracy to work at the grassroots of Americ: 

I want to say to my constituents here that you see represented up at 
this table a group of nonpartisans when it comes to this matter of 
finding better legislative solutions for our agricultural problems. 

I want to ccmpliment Senator Thye of Minnesota and Senator 
Young of North Dakota, with whom I have consulted many times 
on farm problems for their nonpartisan approach to farm problems. 

They sit here as Republicans along with a great Democratic chair- 
man of this committee but they do not play polities with the farm 


issue. I want to congratulate the committee, Mr. Chairman, for the 
nonpartisan approach I have found that it has made to agricultural 
problems time and time again in the Senate. You, Mr. Chairman, 
as the senior Senator from Louisis ina have been a great leader on farm 
matters. 

I want you to know if there is any courtesy that I can extend to 
you In behalf of the people of my State while you are here, I am at 
your service. 


I now offer for the record a statement that I have prepared by way 
of testimony. 
Tes Cnairman. Thank you, Senator Morse. Your statement will 
e placed in the record at this point. 
(The prepared statement of Senator Morse follows :) 


On behalf of the citizens of Oregon who are about to testify before your com- 

ittee, I wish to express very real appreciation to you for scheduling field 
hearings in our State. Most of these witnesses would have been unable to make 
the long trip across the continent to present their views to the committee in 
Washington. We recognize the fine public service you are performing by coming 
to this community to explore the problems of our farmers. 

I am not going to take much of your time, because I want these Oregon resi- 
dents to be able to make the most of the opportunity to visit with you and give 
you their comments and suggestions. 


FARM PRICES TAKE A RIDE—IN THE WRONG DIRECTION 


The situation in agriculture is bad nationally. The parity index dropped to 
an 84 percent national average August 15. That was alarmingly low—lower 
than in 9 years of the 1920’s which preceded the Great Depression. The parity 
index rose to 85 percent on September 15, but on October 15 it was 82 percent. 

The situation of farmers in Oregon is worse than the national average figures 
ndicate. I had the August 15 agricultural prices analyzed in some detail to 

e how the 10 principal Oregon cash crops were selling in the market place. The 
analysis showed that the farmers here aren’t getting close to 90 percent of parity, 
or even 84 percent of parity for their products. 

Cattle and calves were bringing 74 and 73 percent of parity respectively. 
Wheat was selling at 76 percent of parity, national average. Dairy products 
were ranging from 78 percent of parity for butterfat to 88 percent for all whole- 
sale milk. Eggs were at 80 percent of parity, turkeys at 81 percent, hogs at 
74 percent, sheep at 54 percent, and lambs at 80 percent. Potatoes were then 
bringing 52 percent of parity and barley and oats 66 percent. Of course, hog 
prices have gone down considerably since August 15 and it is doubtful that the 
Secretary’s $85 million purchase program between now and August 1956 will 
stop the hog price decline or lift hog prices to a fair level. 

The foregoing are principal cash crops in Oregon. We have already been 
flexed considerably below the national average of farm prices and the decline 
in agricultural income is being felt beyond the farms. Businessmen in Pendleton 
and in hundreds of cities across the Nation know how closely their economic 
well-being is tied in with that of the farmers. Farm purchases ring the bells 
of cash registers on the counters along the Main Streets of America. The jobs 
of thousands of workers in American industrial plants and business establish- 
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ments depend upon adequate farm purchasing power. We cannot permit farm 
prices to continue this one-way ride in the wrong direction. 


THE BENSON STATISTICAL SOOTHING SIRUP 


It is clear that Secretary of Agriculture Benson and the administration do not 
intend to remedy the farin problem by positive action to build farm income back 
up to parity levels. They may make some recommendations to ameliorate the 
farmers’ situation during the coming election year. However, they regard 
present price levels as about right because they are defending these levels as 
“normal.” 

In order to quiet the alarm over farm prices the Secretary of Agriculture 
recently announced that the per-capita income of farmers has remained relatively 
stable since the administration took oce in 1953. This assertion deserves very 
careful scrutiny. Let's examine the record. 

Per capita net income ofv farm people in 1952 was $930. In 1953 it was $904, 
and in 1954, $907, according to the Department of Agriculture. 

In order to show this per-capita income for farmers the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture included off-the-farm earnings such as factory wages, interest, and divi- 
dends, and other income received by farmers not related to the farm operation. 

The foregoing figures should be considered in light of the alarming drop in 
farm population. According to Department of Agriculture estimates, used in 
calculating the per-capita-income figures I have just mentioned, the number of 
farm people in this country was 24,283,000 in 1952, 22,679,000 in 1953, and 21,- 
890,000 in 1954. Thus, according to the Department’s own statements, there 
has been a decline in farm population totaling 2,393,000—10 percent—in a 2-year 
period. 

The statistics used by Secretary Benson are written in an agricultural grave 
yard in which the hopes and aspirations of a half million farm families for 
security on the land have been buried. 

Up to the present time the administration has disclosed very little interest 
in remedying the farm-price situation. Consider, for example, the administra- 
tion’s opposition to the two-price wheat plan and to the acreage reduction-fertility 
bank bill recently introduced in the House. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OPPOSES THE TWO-PRICE WHEAT PLAN 


Last May I was joined by Senators Neuberger, Magnuson, and Jackson in the 
introduction of a bill to permit a referendum on a two-price wheat system. 
Senator Carlson, of Kansas, introduced a similar bill on the same day. 

I was glad to introduce the two-price wheat bill at the suggestion of repre- 
sentatives of the Oregon Wheat Growers League, the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, and the Grange, and I did this after many conferences with 
wheat farmers of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. 

Your committee gave the sponsors of the two-price wheat bill, and other wit- 
nesses, the benfit of a hearing in Washington, D. C. At that hearing I supplied 
figures to show that if the two-price wheat bill were to become law the returns 
to farmers on the 1956 wheat crop would be $340 million more than the pro- 
spective returns under the present support program. I also explained that under 
the provisions of this bill wheat farmers would get 100 percent of parity for 
wheat used domestically in food and that wheat would compete in the world 
market for the balance of their product. 

The two-price wheat program would be self-financing. Under this plan the 
farmers would get certificates representing their share of the domestic wheat 
consumption. Processors who use wheat for domestic food purposes would buy 
certificates equivalent to their needs. The certificate payments from processors 
would in turn be used to compensate farmers for the certificates issued to them, 
bringing their return from domestic food wheat up to parity. 

The Department of Agriculture on July 29 of this year reported unfavorably 
on the two-price plan in a letter to the chairman of your committee. The De- 
partment complained that it would result in competition by wheat with other 
feed grains and other nations for the export market. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from that July 29 report is that the De- 
partment sees no solution but a vast reduction in wheat production. 

However, a proposal by Congressman Fred Marshall, of Minnesota, to divert 
considerable farm acreage out of production, into a fertility bank, thereby 
decreasing farm output, was rejected by the Department at almost the same 
time in a report to the House Agriculture Committee. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION'S “ECONOMIC WRINGER” FARM PROGRAM 


It should be obvious to everyone that Mr. Don Paarlberg, the Secretary's assist- 
ant and economic advisor, gave the administration’s real viewpoint on agricul- 
ture when he said in his now famous speech, that the parity prices of a few 
years ago were a “dream world’ which no one expected to continue, and that 
current, depressed farm prices are considered “normal” and proper by admin- 
istration officials. 

In the spring of 1953 I called the attention of the Senate to an elaborate study 
issued by the New York Clearing House Association entitled “The Federal Re- 
serve Reexamined.” It seemed important to me because the bankers were mov- 
ing into most of the key spots in the administration. 

The New York bank study declared the maintenance of a “bankers’ dollars”— 
a relatively scarce dollar which would earn high interest—to be the most impor- 
tant single objective of Government. In order to do this, it declared that 
certain forces tending to make money less scarce should be opposed to the hilt. 
The list of things to be opposed included Government expenditures; debts; Fed- 
eral credit programs like those of the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and the REA. Also opposed were full employment 
as a goal of economic policy ; wage increases in excess of productivity increases, 
and maintenance of high farm price supports. 

The eastern bankers are always for economy stability at the expense of the 
farmer. They want to freeze the cost of living index, not by stopping price 
increases, but by chopping farmers’ prices to adjust for industrial price and 
profit increases. 

To date these bankers have had considerable success. Under the present 
administration farmers net income has dropped 23 percent and farm parity has 
dropped 15 percent. Corporate profits have risen 26 percent after taxes, as 
shown by the figures for a comparable period between 1954 and 1955. Stock- 
holders dividends were up 10 percent comparing the same period of 1954 with 
1955. 

The Department of Agriculture has established a policy of getting farm 
prices down and keeping them there. This is an “economic wringer” program 
for the farmers. It cannot continue for any extended period without leading 
to serious economic problems. 


A START IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Your committee has before you a House bill which proposes to restore 90 per- 
cent price supports on the basic crops, which can be amended to include such 
additional steps as you find necessary to halt the downward economic trend 
in agriculture. 

The solution of the farm problem obviously depends largely upon what this 
committee does when Congress reconvenes. I want to assure you now that I 
will give the committee my full support in a program of aggressive action to 
see that farmers get a fair price for their products and a fair share of the na- 
tional income. Our national economy and our farm economy are so interrelated 
that action on the farm problem should be one of the first orders of business in 
Congress in January. 

It is my own belief that in the present farm emergency we ought to repeal 
the sliding scale, or what I prefer to call the collapsible supports plan, and 
restore the 90 percent support program, including dairy products. I also believe 
that the time has come to bring many agricultural products within the framework 
of that program. 

If there must still be prolonged debate about production payments, diversion 
of acreage and other suggestions for improved farm programs, let’s set them 
aside until we have restored a firm floor under farm prices and farm income 
and can conduct our debates in economic safety, instead of debating in the peril 
of an economic decline led off by a bankrupt agriculture. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity to testify and for the great work 
you are doing. I want to express my special gratitude to those Republican 
members of the committee who hold the welfare of agriculture above political 
considerations—my colleagues like Milton Young and Ed Thye—and stand for a 
farmers’ farm program instead of a big banker program for agriculture. I also 
wish to commend the chairman of the committee, Senator Ellender, for his 
dedication to the legislative task of strengthening the purchasing power of 
American farmers. 
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The CHamman. The chairman now would recognize the junior 
Senator from Oregon, Senator Richard L. Neuberger. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Senator Ellender. 

I am not going to take any of your valuable time either. I want 
to join in what Senator Morse said was the appreciation of the fact 
of what you and the other distinguished members of this committee, 
Senator Thye and Senator Y oung, have done by having come here. 

I think it is especially appropriate that you have decided to hear 
from the rank-and-file people in agriculture, from ranchers and 
farmers who are coping with this serious problem. 

I need not tell you men that many people in agriculture today, as I 
have observed in the past 214 months I have been in Oregon, are in 
serious economic trowble. and need the attention of this great com- 
mittee. 

I want to say this, I am a very new Senator, as you gentlemen know, 
and I just want to comment to my constituents here of the great cour- 
tesy that a new Senator receives, and through him his constituents, 
from men like Senator Ellender and Senator Young and Senator 
Thye. They are taking time off from when they might have had a 
brief rest during the recess of Congress, to travel around the country 
strenuously, at great time and at great drain on their energy resources, 
to try to find out how to solve this problem. 

Like Senator Morse, I am just going to submit a statement for the 
record and not take the time of the committee to read it. 

In conclusion, I just want to corroborate what you said, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think it is a wonderful thing that the students from the 
Pendleton High School here, who are the citizens and voters and 
leaders of the future, have come to see democracy at work. 

Again I want to express my appreciation to you for coming here 
today. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Senator Neuberger. 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. RicHarp L. Neusercer, A Untrep StTates SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


The chairman and the members of this important Senate committee have done 
a genuine service to our State by coming to Oregon at a time of crisis for agri- 
culture. It is not my purpose to take more than 3 minutes of your valuable and 
limited time. Let me call your attention to several questions which I believe 
are of central importance to this session. 

The vast stored surpluses in wheat, plus declining income for many wheat 
farmers, demand a new program for this major product. I urge consideration 
of the so-called domestic parity certificate plan, which is included in S. 1770 
of the 1st session of the 84th Congress, sponsored jointly by the 2 Senators from 
Oregon and the 2 Senators from Washington State. This is an hour when 
boldness is called for in the field of agriculture. I think the domestie parity 
program merits a full and complete trial. Its advantages undoubtedly will be 
described to you today by men who cope with the day-to-day problems of wheat 
ranchers. 

For agriculture generally, I feel sure that something more generally fair and 
equitable is required than either the 90 percent support program in its old form 
or, certainly, than the flexible supports of this administration. Both programs 
have not been entirely successful, particularly the flexible supports, which slide 
generally in only one direction—downwards. But the old 90 percent supports 
were confined to 6 so-called basics, thus eliminating about 52 pereent of American 
farmers from their benefits. This is definitely not fair. Why does a peanut 
grower deserve supports but not a man who grows cabbage or apples or alfalfa? 

I have noted the statement that, between October of 1952 and October of 1954, 
the average price decline in supported farm products was only 3 percent—that 
64440—56—pt. 3——_27 
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is, prices supported at 90 percent of parity—but 25 percent in products with no 
price supports. Is this fair to the farmers who grow commodities outside the 
price-support umbrella? 

I would call to your attention the fact that a great newspaper published in 
the Farm Belt, the Des Moines Register, has urged a system of direct payments 
to hog growers in place of price supports. Might this not be worthy of consid- 
eration with respect to other products—including those grown in major quantities 
in Oregon as well as in Iowa? How long shall we tolerate the waste of having 
the Government collect huge surpluses, so as to maintain the fiction that price 
supports can be regarded as loans? When shall we face up to the honest effi- 
ciency of direct payments, which much of agriculture may need at this time? 

Our farmers today are caught in a price squeeze. What they receive for their 
agricultural produce is down. What they pay for new buildings, for machinery, 
for their cars and trucks, their school taxes—these things are up, and continuing 
to rise. If this squeeze continues, we shall be in peril of a rural depression 
which will inexorably spread through the whole economy. 

I do not envy the task facing your committee. Yet face it you must— and 
all of us must—if our Nation is to prosper. On the welfare of the farmer denends 
the welfare of every segment of the American economy and population. I appre- 
ciate your willingness to come here today, to this historic old community in the 
heart of the upper Columbia wheat and trading empire. I pledge to you my 
full cooperation and efforts in assisting to develop a farm program which will be 
fair to agriculture and of benefit to the Nation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. As a new member of the Senate, I 
especially appreciate the courtesy and patience you always have shown to me 
when I have come to you with problems that concern my constituents. You 
have been more than generous with your time and attention. 

In conclusion, I should like to submit for the record a very illuminating letter 
written by one of my constituents to the editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
concerning the difficulties confronting an average Oregon farmer. The author 
of the letter is Mr. Marshall Swearingen of route 2, box No. 269, Bend, Oree 

His letter follows, under date of September 25, 1955: 


BEND, OrgEG., September 25, 1955. 
The Epiror, THE CHRISTIAN ScrENCE MONITOR, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Dear Str: I am a devoted reader of the Christian Science Monitor because of 
its quality, scope, and understanding of the news. Even so I feel called upon to 
challenge your recent editorial on the farm problem. 

I am a farmer, a family farmer. We hire one steady hand, and with much 
help in the fields from my wife and 4 children we get by with little extra help, even 
though we run over 200 head_of cattle and put up around 300 tons of hay. This 
year we made payments of $1,700 plus interest at 7 percent for needed machinery 
and continued to drive our 1949 Studebaker ; paid $2,700 in county taxes although 
we have not paid State or Federal income taxes for 3 years. We have over 
$100,000 invested in land, equipment, and livestock, and this fall got the children 
ready for school with hand-me-downs and much hem-letting. 

Ezra Benson says, in effect, that farmers chafing under the 20 to 30 percent 
drop in income, which in many cases represents the margin of profit, should seek 
better living standards in other fields. With agriculture in a real depression, 
who will buy those farmers out at a fair price? What other groups want more 
competition for jobs? And how will this solve any part of our problem of 
surpluses? You can take farmers out of farming, but you can’t take farms out 
of production. They will be bought at depressed prices and go on producing. 

You have recognized that there is a problem by several recent articles in your 
paper, but you tend, as most publications do, to put political emphasis on what 
is now a tremendous social and human problem. 

In your recent editorial I was shucked at your inference that the farm problem 
is not yet as bad as in the thirties. Are we to measure the present plight of the 
farmer with the yardstick of those dark days, with their foreclosures, disruption 
of homes, and degradation of a whole segment of our population? Must we again 
allow a crippled agriculture to drag the now healthy general economy down with 
it? And does the question have to be so pat as “high supports or flexible 
supports,” with one party viewing with alarm while the other tries to save face? 

Here are some facts: 

1. Agriculture increased production for war necessity. It has lost a good 
share of its foreign market and its wartime domestic market. Costs remain 
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high and are going higher. High production resulted from good prices and high 
demand. Continued high production results of necessity from lower net and 
higher costs. An even greater incentive than good prices is the incentive to 
work harder and produce more when prices are low in order to provide for the 
necessities of life and the obligations of one’s business. 

2. Population will catch up to and pass present high production in 8 to 10 
years. In the meantime the family farm must be given help if it is to survive. 
Mr. H. Carl Andersen, ranking Republican member of the House Appropriations 
Subcommitte on Agriculture, said, “Business as such was paid $40,787,864,000 
following the end of World War II, in what was known as industrial-reconversion 
payments, including tax amortizations.” If industry can be helped to such a tune, 
cannot agriculture’s more modest needs be met? 

What might help? Farm surpluses could be used to subsidize low-income 
family consumers through a revival of the food-stamp plan. Long-term loans 
could follow the liberal pattern of city housing. Investment capital is purchasing 
farms from farmers unable to buck the present cost-price squeeze. Capital is 
betting on a sure thing, population increase, which will demand the use of every 
available acre. Cannot the Government act on this same premise and underwrite 
this necessary credit and financing? 

In the last farm depression, when farm relief was a new topic, Will Rogers 
said he didn’t think the farmers had anything left to be relieved of. Would not 
then an honest, unbiased challenge to this erroneous problem be timely, and 
perhaps prevent it from becoming the misfortune of many as it did in the thirties? 

The Cuatrman. I wish to read a short meron that I prepared 
while on the plane yesterday which points up a few things that I 
hope the witnesses we will c: ul will bear in mind. 

We have heard well over 200 witnesses during the first week of 
hearings and, to say the least, there are many conflicting views as to 
how best to solve our farm problem. 

From the mass of evidence taken so far, one thing stands out, and 
that is that neither flexible nor rigid price supports in themselves 
will solve our farm problem. 

It is agreed that we must find a way to dispose of surpluses to 
the point where they will not depress our markets. 

The evidence further shows that our producing acres must be 
reduced so as not to further aggravate our surpluses, and be per- 
mitted to remain idle on condition that some payment be made by the 
Government. 

Of the many suggestions offered it may be possible to reach a 
reasonable formula to attain that end. 

It is also agreed that a way should be found to encourage the pro- 
duction of readily salable, good-quality farm commodities. 

We have received many demands for 100 percent of parity price 
supports, but no one has given the committee a usable formula. In- 
stead they suggest it is up to us to find one. 

Much good “will come out of these hearings since they will point 
up to the advocates of the various programs the many problems in- 
volved, such as methods for the curtailment of production, storability, 
marketing, and the size of farms to be assisted, to mention but a 
few. 

Since farmers and farm organizations seem to be unable to present 
a united front as to how the farm problem should be resolved, it 
becomes apparent that Congress will face many difficulties in reaching 
a solution. 

Now, we are, of course, very glad to be here in Oregon to hear the 
witnesses. 

I wish to say that I have a list before me that is very encouraging; 
that 74 of you have asked to be heard. 
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Now, we propose to sit here until 4 o’clock this afternoon, and maybe 
a while longer, if it is necessary to hear all of you, but I wish the 
witnesses would listen to those who testify and try not to duplicate 
the testimony. 

We are really anxious to get new thoughts on the subject, thought- 
provoking ideas, that will enable us next January to be able to get 
together and draft a bill that will be long enduring and one that 
will assist agriculture. 

It is my belief, and I am sure I express the views of the members 
of this committee, that the most important segment of our economy 
is the farmer. Without the production of food and fiber, all of us 
would, of course, die on the vine. 

It is my hope that from these hearings, those in the past and those 
to come, will form the basis of a good farm program we may be 
abie to enact early next year. 

May I suggest this: I am going to call the names of four witnesses 
at one time. Those of you whom I call will kindly step forward and 
sit to the right of us here, so that when your name is again called 
you will be available to testify. 

The first witness will be Mr. Ermil S. Jerome. Will you step 
forward, please ? 

The next will be Mr. Pete Henning. Will you kindly step forward 
and sit to the right of us?’ Mr. Arthur Ireland and Mr. Jack Smith, 
will you also step forward ? 

When your respective names are called, you may step forward to 
the left here and be ready to testify. 

I am informed that Mr. Jerome is delayed on an airplane, and will 
be here in a half hour. 

Mr. Henning, will you step forward, please ? 

Weare glad to have you, sir. 

I notice you have a prepared statement. Will you please state 
your name in full for the record and your occupation? 


STATEMENT OF PETER HENNING, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, AND VICE PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, SILVANA, WASH. 


Mr. Henntna. Peter Henning; I am a dairyman. 

The CuHarrman. May I state to the witnesses that in the course of 
the testimony we may ask questions that may be contrary to what 
you tell us. In other words, I find that a good way to get all the 
facts is: If you take the affirmative and we take the negative we 
draw out all the facts. Please realize that the Senators’ views are 
not to be determined by the questions they ask. 

We simply ask these questions in order to draw out all the facts 
possible so as to make a good record. 

With that preliminary statement you may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Hennines. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am a dairy farmer, owning and operating a 160-acre farm at Silvana, 
Wash., on which I milk 150 Jersey cows. _ wa 

I am president of the Washington Milk Producers Association, 
a farmers’ cooperative marketing association consisting of 650 dairy- 
producer members; vice president of the Washington State Dairy- 
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men’s Association, an organization of dairy farmers interested in 
promoting the welfare of dairy farmers generally; and a director 
of United Dairymen’s Association, a federation of 40 cooperative 
dairy associations located in the Pacific Northwest States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

The various cooperative dairy associations of the United Dairy- 
men’s Association produce all types of manufactured dairy products 
including such products as evaporated milk, butter, cheese, dried skim 
milk, dried whole milk, and dried ice-cream mix together with sub- 
stantial quantities of fluid milk and fiuid cream. 

Since 1952, we have seen the prices paid producers for milk and 
cream reduced more than 20 percent. In March of 1952 milk for 
factory purposes brought $4.28 per hundredweight of 4 percent milk 
free on board plants and producers base milk for bottling brought 
$6.20 per hundredweight. 

In March of 1955, comparable prices were $3.29 and $4.71. These 
price reductions have occurred in spite of the fact that all of our 
costs, except feeds, have continued to increase and the costs of feeds 
have declined only a fraction of the decline in milk prices. 

Since 1936, the State of Washington has experienced a tremendous 
increase in population, which change is still in progress. Total milk 
production, however, was relatively stable from 1936 until 1944, 
then took an abrupt decline until 1951. Since 1951, milk production 
has been increasing. 

Much of our land is pastureland not adapted to production of cash 
crops and on which we produce cattle, either beef or dairy. Milk 
production in Washington during the past 10 years has closely fol- 
lowed beef prices, going down when beef prices were high and recov- 
ering as beef prices went down. 

Beef prices went down 50 percent between 1952 and 1955 while dairy 
prices went down 20 percent. We are producing milk from our 
pasturelands because we lose less doing that than we do producing 
beef. 

The relation between population and milk production in Washing- 
ton has caused the State to change from being a dairy exporting State 
toa dairy deficit area. We no longer produce sufficient milk to supply 
our needs for fluid and manufactured dairy products and rely upon 
out-of-State production, particularly for butter, cheese, and dry whole 
milk. This has been true since 1949. " 

On my farm I produce grade A milk for the city of Seattle. Seattle 
is included in the Puget Sound marketing area which is regulated 
under a Federal milk marketing order. The prices which we receive 
for grade A milk are established by the order by a formula which ties 
our price definitely to the manufactured dairy products purchased 
under the price support program. 

The Federal order has provided us with a measure of stability which 
has proved beneficial to dairymen in our area. We are, however, un- 
able to offset by the Federal order or any other means the disastrous 
effects of the general level of dairy product prices. 

The price squeeze has resulted in an actual decline in the number of 
grade A producers in the marketing area compared with a year ago. 
Small producers are being forced out and the larger ones are produc- 
ing more in an effort to pay their bills. 
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Twenty farmers quit as grade A milk producers in King County 
alone during June of this year. In May those 20 averaged less than 
200 pounds of milk per day while the average of grade A producers for 
the county was over 700 pounds. 

The Federal order assures producers in our area that the prices they 
receive for grade A milk will be kept in a stable relationship with 
basic dairy conditions throughout the country. Our order meets the 
needs of our market and we should hate to see any change in the Fed- 
eral order program which would adversely affect our or der. 

We maintain that changes in milk production in our area are ex- 
plained by the conditions already described and are certainly not 
attributable to unduly high prices ‘for class I milk under the order. 

We have heard criticism of the administration of Federal orders and 
have heard of proposals to amend procedures and administration of 
orders. We believe that the suggestions made to date have been in 
the direction of making procedures more formal, more subject to 
legalistic manipulation and we feel it to be in the opposite direction 
from those actually wanted by producers. 

We are pleased with the operation of the order in our area and be- 
lieve that the laws under which the order was issued are adequate to 
cover any necessary changes. 

We think that the basic conditions affecting the general price level 
of dairy products should be our primary concern. The price support 
program, of itself, is not the answer. Dairy producers in this area 
have, for many years, operated their own marketing agencies and feel 
that they should solve their own problems, ineluding | price stabiliza- 
tion, through a self- help plan such as the one provided for in the bill 
introduced by our Congressman, Jac ‘k Westland. 

While price stabilization mi iy be the most pressing problem in the 
early stages of such a self- help development, we believe that sales 
promotion and efficient marketing will eventually be the answer. 

American dairymen, however, would be powerless to effect i improve- 
ment in the price level of di Liry products unless the burden of adjusting 
world price levels were eliminated through import controls. Ex ao 
pricing could be effectively handled as a part of the overall self-help 
marketing program. 

Dairymen of the Pacific Northwest are confident of their ability to 
work out their own price stabilization programs in cooperation with 
the producers of the rest of the country. We feel that the changes in 
legislation which are necessary to enable producers to do this would 
eventually eliminate the necessity for Government price-support pro- 
grams and we heartily recommend to this committee that course of 
action. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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TABLE I.—Milk production and utilization, Washington, 1936-54 


Utilization of milk production Utilization by dairy plants 
, Total milk Y 
Year production Us Retail Sold to { sed in Used as Percent 
i sed on oy tee manufac- . et he 
fortes sales by dairy tured fluid milk | fluid milk 
farmers plants products and cream | and cream 
In millions of pounds 
1936 1, 903 299 162 1, 442 946 496 34.4 
1937 1, 887 298 156 1, 433 962 471 32.9 
1938 1,912 298 154 1, 460 994 466 31.9 
1939 1, 942 204 152 1, 496 1, 002 494 33. 0 
1940 | 1, 964 297 148 1, 519 1, 047 472 31.1 
1941 2, 018 294 135 1, 589 1, 136 453 28.5 
1942 2, 007 | 275 135 1, 597 1, 101 496 31. 1 
1943 1, 976 | 269 136 1, 571 987 584 37.2 
1944 2, 006 | 27 135 1, 600 970 630 39.4 
1945 1, 947 262 129 1, 556 807 749 48. 1 
1946 1, 891 271 130 1, 490 731 759 50.9 
1947 1, 795 259 129 1, 407 794 613 43.6 
1948 1, 760 | 248 118 1, 304 755 639 45.8 
1949 1, 752 240 107 1, 405 712 693 49.3 
1950 1, 746 227 99 1, 420 700 720 50. 7 
1951 1, 660 236 94 1, 330 607 723 54.4 
1952 1, 678 232 91 1, 355 640 715 52.8 
1953 1, 765 224 | 71 1, 470 731 739 50. 3 
1954 2 1,814 | 219 65 1, 530 775 755 49.3 


1 Includes milk used in farm butter sold. 
2 Preliminary. 


Note.—Farm uses shown in the table covers milk fed to calves, consumption of fluid milk and cream on 
dairy farms and milk used for farm-churned butter. Retail sales by farmers includes production by pro- 
ducer distributors, institutional production and interfarm uses. 

The amount of milk used in manufactured products is the summation of whole milk equivalents for the 
various dairy products produced in Washington. Allowance has been made for duplication offat. Figures 
for 1954 are preliminary. 

Since 1951, the percentage utilization as fluid milk and cream has declined even though fluid consump- 
tion has increased. ‘This had resulted since total production in Washington had been increasing at a faster 
rate than fluid consumption. 


Source: Agricultural Estimates Division, AMS, Seattle, Wash. 


TABLE II.—Washington—Prices received by farmers for beef cattle 


{Dollars per hundredweight] 


| 


| Janu- | Febru-| \ 





desl - iSe *m- “*to- Jovem- 2CeM- 
Crop year | Tory” | ary [March] April | May | June | July | cust |*ber| ber | ber | ber 
| | | | 
1950 19.00 | 19.80 | 20.50 | 21.50 | 22.00 | 21.70 | 23.20 | 22.50] 23.10} 23.00} 23.20) 24.50 
1951__......} 26.90 | 28.80 | 30.20 | 30. 30 31.00 | 30.60 | 30.00 | 29.70 | 29.50 | 29.00 28.60 | 28.50 
1952 _| 29.00 | 28.50 | 28.50 | 28.00 | 28.00 | 26.50 | 25.00 | 24.00! 22.00 |} 21.00 19.00} 18.00 
1953 .| 18.60 | 18.00 | 17.80 | 17.00 | 17.10 | 15.80 | 15.30 | 14.20] 14.20] 14.30] 15.00} 14.80 
1954 ---| 15.50 15. 10 16. 30 | 16.30 | 16.10 | 16.00 | 15.60 | 15.40) 15.70 | 15.60} 15.00} 15, 20 
1955 -| 15.50 | 15.20 | 16,40 | 16. 30 16.00 | 15.40 | 15.50 | 15.20| 15. 20 ees ead 
| | | ! | 





Source: Agricultural Estimates Division, AMS, Seattle, Wash, 
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TABLE III.—Total surplus or deficit of fluid milk and cream and major manu- 
factured products measured as whole milk equivalents 
United States per capita consumption) Washington, 1936-54 


{In millions of pounds] 


(based on 


average 


Fluid : : Net milk Net milk 

; milk \ Evapo- Con- Dry tae equivalent | equivalent 

Year and Butter | Cheese rated densed | whole | . m | <manu- (ineluding 

see milk milk milk | factured fluid milk 

cream 7 
products) | and cream) 
1936 +269 +161 3 +-93 4 —] +5 +251 +520 
1937 +234 +178 +88 —3 —1 +2 +264 +498 
1938 +209 +179 —3 +91 —-3 —1 +2 +265 +474 
1939 1-296, +135 —2 QS 2 l +-7 +235 +461 
1940 +200 +153 —2 | +125 —4 l +7 +278 +478 
1941 +143 +175 +-24 +173 —§ —3 +2 +366 +509 
1942 +-103 +51 +7 +201 —4 —3 +19 +271 +374 
1943 +103 +144 —8 +157 —7 —6 +17 +297 +400 
1944 +-107 +64 2 +-188 6 —5 +18 +257 +364 
1945 +135 —72 —61 +169 —5 —5 11 +37 +172 
1946 +149 —136 —72 +79 +2 +2 -7 —118 +31 
1947 +69 —55 —59 +-74 —3 —5 —48 +21 
1948 +-92 —52 —81 +107 | +4 +2 —13 —33 +59 
1949__ +122 —62 —100 +54 —3 —16 —127 —5 
1950 +114 —118 —106 +60 | —3 —4 —9 — 184 —70 
1951 +97 —144 —124 +-35 +1 5 — 237 —140 
Mamata +69 —116 —136 +45 +1 —6 +7 — 203 — 134 
1953 +43 — 48 —122 +60 -4 +7 —107 —64 
1954 +43 —15 —140 +64 +3 —2 +7 —83 —40 
Source: Agricultural Estimates Division, AMS, Seattle, Wash. 


SUPPLEMENT TO TABLE III 


SURPLUS OR DEFICIT OF FLUID MILK AND CREAM AND MAJOR PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED 


The data contained in table III is based on average United States per capita 
consumption of fluid milk and manufactured dairy products. The per capita 
production figures for Washington State were then deducted from the United 
States per capita consumption data. The residuals resulting from this were 
expanded to total using the July 1 population estimates published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The data on manufactured products was converted to whole 
milk equivalents. 

Minus figures indicate a deficit—for example, in 1954 Washington would have 
needed to put an additional 140 million pounds of milk into cheese production 
in order to produce at the national average consumption level. Plus figures 
indicate production above the national average consumption level. The last 
column shows the total surplus or deficit of fluid milk and cream and major 
manufactured products, 

There is some objection to an individual State analysis based upon national 
per capita consumption data, In States such as Washington with a high level 
of income the data indicate a minimum situation. Most people will agree that 
consumption of dairy production in Washington is higher than the national 
average because of the higher standard of living which has been attained in 
the State. Thus the total deficit of 40 million pounds indicated for 1954 is 
probably a minimum figure. Assuming consumption levels above the national 
average, the total deficit would probably be considerably greater. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Henning. 

Are there any questions? If not, thank you very much. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask just one question of Mr. Henning. 
You state that the self-help plan will ultimately bring you out of the 
drop you have suffered in dairy prices in the past year or 18 months, 
when you dropped 79 cents a pound on that which goes into manufac- 
ture, I believe ? 

Mr. Henninoa. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. You have dropped about $1.69 on that which goes 
into fluid milk and cream. 
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What do you visualize—in what manner would you accomplish that ? 
You see, we have got to make a record to help us in enacting legisla- 
tion that will Ue, your self-help plan administratively workable. 

Your sales and your sales promotion are steps in the right direction, 
and they are most “commendable, but in themselves they are not lifting 
the price back up to where you would get somewhere near parity; are 
they ? 

Mr. Hennine. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. They are not lifting it, and you are planning about 
an $85 million nationwide sales program as an industry—the dairy 
industry. 

This in itself has not proven capable of holding the price. It still 
is down below what will be anywhere near parity. 

So, in your self-help plan, how do you propose that we legislate to 
make it administratively effective? Have you given that any thought? 

Mr. Hennrine. Yes, sir. 

I think, first of all, that as long as we have surplus products in 
Government hands that are held not only away from us but as a 
threat that should the price start to move up that they would be put 
on the market again, ties us down to a spot where as long as we have 
surpluses, we cannot move much either way. I think that 

Senator Tyr. We are making every effort to move the surpluses. 
We could probably increase the amount consumed by the lower-income 
groups, by a stamp plan or something comparable to that; also by our 
school lunch program—the Federal Government has appropriated 
funds and has made them available in school districts, that is, in the 
States and in their school districts which are availing themselves 
of this assistance. 

Mr. Hennina. Yes. 

Senator Ture. So that objective of getting rid of the surpluses we 
are endeavoring to achieve. 

Moreover, we have endeavored to move surpluses, both by inter- 
national relief channels as well as by diverting as much edible milk 
powder as possible into animal-feed channels. 

But I wondered, inasmuch as you are affiliated with these nationwide 
and wonderful organizations, whether you have come up with a plan 
for your self- help. program that could be a guide for us in drafting 
legislation that will make it administratively feasible and a reality. 

“Just. the mere words “self- help” are not bringing us out of the low- 
price situation that dairy producers are experiencing, and what you 
are confronted with is that you cannot get enough produc ers here to 
furnish what dairy products you need in the State, you see. 

Mr. Hennrne. I think this, Senator Thye: The things that you are 
referring to are spelled out in this self- help bill which has been intro- 
duced by Representative Westland, which calls for a dairy stabiliza- 
tion board to take over, if you want to call it that, the support program. 

I think this, that w ith all due 1 respect to Government, the people who 
are in the dairy business can do a better job of merchandising and get- 
ting rid of the surpluses which we have than, perhaps Government 
can. 

Senator Ture. Well, I know that, Mr. Henning. How many years 
have you been in the dairy business? 

Mr. HenniNna. Not too many. 
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Senator Toye. How many? 

Mr. Hennine. About 16. 

Senator Tye. Well, in that 16 years’ time—and you have been 
affiliated with some of the most able men throughout the Nation—I 
am not critical, I am just trying to bring the thought out and try 
to develop an idea that might be administratively workable—you 
have been at it 16 years, you are affiliated with men who have been 
at it lots longer, and you have done the best job you know how to date. 
However, you are in this dilemma that you are not getting a price 
for your product that would act as an incentive to enough dairymen in 
Oregon so that they would give you milk and dairy products sufficient 
to avoid importing them. When that happens you are right over here 
doing something that we are already long in supply on. 

So if you have not succeeded in your efforts in 16 years, how do you 
think you are going to be able to lift yourself up to where you erase 
the drop that you suffered the minute supports were reduced from 90 
to 75 percent, as they were in the spring of 1954? 

You see that is the factor that I know both Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota are confronted with. 

I think that you are here in the State of Oregon or Washington 

Mr. Hennine. I do not think we can divorce ourselves from condi- 
tions in the Midwest. 

Senator Tuy. No. 

Mr. Hennrtne. It is a nationwide problem. What happens in the 
Midwest affects our prices out here. 

Senator Ture. Do you hang all your hopes on sales promotion, sell- 
ing your products as a direct result of the contribution from the pro- 
ducer which creates a fund to hire publicity-minded individuals to put 
on advertising campaigns, magazine, radio, and television? Do you 
think that is the answer ? 

Mr. Hennina. Not to start with. I think our primary problem 
right now is one of price stabilization. 

Senator Tyr. How do you go about price stabilizing ? 

Mr. Hennrine. By a stabilization board set up under self-help that 
would—pardon ? 

The CHatrman. Go ahead. 

Senator Tuyr. Excuse me, I am sorry. 

Mr. Hennine. That would set up levels under which we feel that 
we would be better off than we are today. 

Senator Tuyr. What would be embodied in the levels that you 
have reference to? You see, as Senator Ellender said, we may ask 
a lot of questions that may sound critical, but it does not do us a bit 
of good to get a statement unless we try to explore the statement and 
try to develop what the thinking was that the statement was based 
upon. 

The board in itself can do nothing unless you give it the mechanics 
to work with, Mr. Henning. 

Mr. Henntno. I would think that they should set levels of support 
consistent with the rest of the Nation’s economy. 

Senator Ture. Then you get right back to the question of govern- 
mental assistance until we have had the wisdom to work out something 
that will deal with this question to give the producer parity. How- 
ever, the Government has got to be in there until that is accomplished. 

Mr. Hennine. That is right. 
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Senator Ture. That is what I see. 

Therefore, your self-help on the very face of it would be taken to 
mean that you would say the Government should stay out of the dair 
business entirely, and you say, “We will take care of it ourselves.” 
However, you come back and you say that the Government has got to 
be in here for the time being otherwise we are still going to suffer too 
low an income to justly take care of the dairy producer. 

Mr. Hennrna. I do not think you could immediately make a change- 
over and say, “Here we are and tomorrow you sink or swim on your 
own.” 

Senator Toye. Do you want it to stay at 75 percent where it is now 
while you are working on the mechanics of the stabilization board ? 

Mr. Hennrina. No. 

Senator Ture. What do you want? 

Mr. Henninea. I do not think that we can name any percentage of 
parity. I would rather not. I think for the first thing we are deal- 
ing with two or three different types of parity. I would rather not 
name a figure. I think that we deserve a higher support level of some 
type. 

Senator Ture. I share the same conviction you have expressed, you 
see, so you and I do not differ there. 

Mr. Hennine. But at that time then I think that we should take 
the steps to turn over to dairymen so that they could continue from 
there, and with knowledge of dairy marketing, I think that they 
could handle the problem and dispose of those surpluses better than 
has been done under the giveaway programs of the Government. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Henning. 

The CHarman. May I ask one question, Mr. Henning? You 
stated that you did not want to disturb the present methods in market- 
ing. What percentage of the milk produced in this area is sold in 
the raw state? 

Mr. Henntne. I would be speaking of the Puget Sound area, and 
you ask what percentage of our total milk is sold in the bottle? 

The Cuatrman. That is right; that is under the marketing agree- 
ments that are entered into wherein a fair price, I presume, is fixed. 

Mr. Hennina. There again depending on what time of the year— 
at the present time about 65 percent of our milk is sold in raw form, in 
bottle. 

The CHatrMan. Well now, are there any farmers who produce this 
raw milk exclusively that is for sale to the consumer, I mean in a raw 
state? 

Mr. Hennrne. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What is their situation compared to the larger 
dairy that hasa surplus? How are they making out? 

Mr. Henna. They all share in that surplus. They all take their 
share. There is no farmer who sells all his milk at the top price. 
Everybody takes his share of the surplus. 

The Cuarrman. So that all of them are in the same boat? 

Mr. Henntne. All of them are in the same boat. 

The Cuarrman. And the losses will depend on the volume of the 
milk that is not sold as grade A? 

Mr. Hennrne. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Have you thought of any way the production of 
milk can be controlled, in the event it should be necessary in order to 
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meet the demand? ‘The reason I ask the question, you can readily see 
that overproduction has caused our trouble at the moment, and dur- 
ing the war years the dairymen were encouraged to produce all the 
milk they could. Now the demand for milk has slackened and, of 
course, the thing that we must do is to get back on the tracks, as it 
were, that is, try to produce milk sufficient simply for our own 
demands. 

Now, in order to attain that, have you given thought as to what 
method we could invoke to accomplish that end ? 

Mr. Hennrine. To directly come to that, I think that it is a very 
hard problem. 

The Cuarrman. That is why I am asking you. 

Mr. Hennrna. I am sure that the dairymen would not like to have 
production controls placed upon them. 

The CuarrMan. But you see that anybody who wants price supports 
must accept production controls because the Government certainly 
cannot continue to guarantee prices and let the dairymen and others 
produce all that they can produce even though that is beyond the 
consumption requirements of the people. That is where the diffi- 
culties are. That is why we are coming to you today for suggestions. 

It is easy to come before us and say that we would like to have 75, 
or 80, or 95 percent of parity, but those who expect price supports 
must expect some kind of a control; I do not see how it can be avoided. 

Mr. Hennrne. I think that under the self-help program, which 
I mentioned, that we would undertake to take care of our surpluses. 

The Cuarrman. How? 

Mr. Henntne. As those surpluses become greater, the cost of bearing 
them because of an assessment on the farmers to buy up the surplus, 
would become greater and, thereby, discourage production. 

The Cuarrman. The program would not entail any more Govern- 
ment expenditures, would it? 

Mr. Hiennrna. Yes, to the extent that the Government felt that 
imports were necessary from foreign countries, we would like to ask 
that that be borne by all-of the country inasmuch as it would be to 
the benefit of all the country, not certainly to the benefit of the farmer 
dione. 

By the same token, we would feel that should acreage be diverted 
from other crops and go into milk products, that we should not bear 
the burden of that expense, but that the Government would bear that. 

The Cuamman. I see. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator Youne. This committee has had some testimony from other 
men in other areas with respect to the fact that they did not thmk 
the so-called modernized parity formula was a good yardstick for 
determining what was a fair price for dairy products. What do you 
think of the modernized parity formula ? 

Mr. Hennine. I am not enough of an authority on parity to answer 
that. I fall off very quickly, when we start talking about parity. 
I think it is pretty hard to arrive at a figure which we say, well, 
put us on an equal basis with some other segments of our economy. 

Senator Youne. What I am trying to get at is this, do you think 
the so-called modernized parity formula is a better yardstick than 
the old parity formula? You know the modernized uses as its major 
premise in determining parity, the average prices of the previous 
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10-year period. The old parity formula uses more—how many bushels 
of wheat would it take to buy a plow 10 years ago and how many 
bushels would it take now, and so forth—it is determined more on 
what the farmers’ actual expenses are. 

Mr. Henninc. Well, I would look at it in this way, that we have 
seen price drops occur even when parity was being held at a certain 
level, which, of course, does not answer your question, and we have 
also seen where parity has been dropped and the prices have remained 
about the same. 

Senator Youne. You are talking about price supports. I am talk- 
ing about the parity formula itself, which is only a yardstick. Parity 
says only what is a fair price, and the price support program is 
determined by a certain percent of parity. Maybe you are not familiar 
with it. 

Mr. Hennina. Yes; I am familiar with the modernized parity to a 
certain extent. I think perhaps it does prove a better yardstick, 
so far as it goes. 

Senator Youne. You mean, then, that if you take the previous 10- 
year average price even though it had been years of low prices, that 
would be a fairer price than one determined by the old parity for- 
mula ¢ 

Mr. Hennrna. I think possibly so; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. If you got 20 cents a pound for butter for the next 
10 years, the following 10 years that 20 cents a pound would be ¢ 
fair price? 

Mr. Hennine. Well, I think, there again, depending on how much 
importance you put on parity. 

Senator Youne. Well, of course, it is the basis of all of our price- 
support programs. Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Henning. 

The next witness is Mr. Ireland. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR IRELAND, DIRECTOR, OREGON MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG., ALSO REPRESENT- 


ING THE OREGON STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


Mr. Iretanp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this statement was pre- 
pared jointly by the Oregon Milk Producers Association, which is a 
group of grade A producers in the entire State of Oregon, and also the 
State Dairymen’s Association, which is an organization about 70 years 
of age that has been the watchdog for the dairy industry for as many 
years. 

General considerations: Some form of income stability for agricul- 
ture is in the public interest. The American farmer has always been 
willing to take the many unknown risks that his crops and livestock 
are subject to, and this committee believes that he is willing to take a 
reasonable price risk in his role as a producer. Therefore, we believe 
that a sound farm policy program must include underwriting a por- 
tion of the price risk in farming. If protection to the basic commodi- 
ties is to remain as a fixed Government policy, then this committee 
considers it essential that dairy products be accorded similar consid- 
eration. This committee feels that the best interest of the dairy farmer 
can be served by giving favorable consideration to the following 
points: 
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1. Passage by Congress of a national pelt hain plan. The dairy 
industry in Oregon believes in the principle of self-help and is willing 
to support the development of such a program. What appears to be 
a workable self-help plan has been developed by responsible groups 
within the national dairy industry and was presented to the 84th Con- 
gress for consideration. To effectuate such a plan will require Gov- 
ernment cooperation through the passage of enabling legislation and 
some Government assistance in working out the administrative details. 
An adequate supply of staple foods protected by a reasonable surplus 
is necessary to the national interest. The committee in presenting this 
recommendation feels that the national dairy industry, if given the 
opportunity, can improve upon the Government’s efforts in the effec- 
tive disposal of any surpluses that might occur. Furthermore, the 
committee feels that the dairy industry will gain in public favor by 
reason of its willingness to adopt and support a plan for the handling 
and disposal of any of its products in excess of what goes into the 
channels of normal trade. 

2. Federal milk orders: The'dairy industry committee presenting 
this report recommends to the Congress that it retain in somewhat 
near its present form the national legislation which provides the ma- 
chinery for the creation of Federal milk market orders wherever and 
whenever such would be in the public interest. No price orders or reg- 
ulations are in operation in Oregon at this time. However, it is the 
firm belief of the committee that the possibilities provided the industry 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 gives a strong balancing effect across the Nation to all market 
milk areas. 

3. Audit to determine usage of milk: The committee feels that there 
is an urgent need for an audit of the usage of milk by processors. 
If possible and practicable national legislation providing for an audit 
of the usage of milk on a State and an adjoining market basis, would 
be helpful in establishing confidence within the industry. In addi- 
tion, it is felt that it would minimize diversion temptations that are 
now thought to exist in some markets and which may cause a lower 
payout to producers. In making this recommendation the commit- 
tee does not know whether or not it would be possible or practicable 
to pass such legislation on a national basis, but feels that it is worthy 
of consideration. It was further recommended by the committee 
that if national legislation could and would be passed that ‘the cost 
should be borne by the producers. 

4. Federal special school-milk program: The Oregon dairy in- 
dustry represented by this committee feels that the congressional act 
of 1954 providing for an annual appropriation of $50 million to in- 
crease the use of milk in our public and private schools is worthy of 
commendation and recommends that if possible it be continued beyond 
the 1956 school year. If the increased consumption of milk results 
in the total expenditure of this appropriation for the current bien- 
nium, it is the feeling of this Oregon committee that the Congress 
should give consideration to the possibility of increasing this fund 
for the following 2 years. 

5. National brucellosis eradication program: Brucellosis as a bo- 
vine disease is of tremendous importance as an economic factor to 
the livestock industry and the public. It is also a public-health fac- 
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tor. This committee, therefore, feels the continuation of this pro- 
gram is in the public. interest and that the appropriation of the last 
C ongress is resulting in increased activities everywhere in the brucel- 
losis eradics ation program. The greater portion of the money allotted 
to Oregon is being used to bring the beef-control program up to the 
dairy program so y that a complete eradication can be accomplished. 
With this goal in mind the committee recommends that the additional 
Federal funds be continued. 

Respectfully submitted for the joint committee of the two associ- 
ations. By Dick Lyon, president, Oregon Dairymen’s Association 
and Dick Westerberg, president, Oregon Milk Producers. 

(The document entitled “The Why and the How of the Self-Help 
Program” is on file with the committee.) 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been much talk about this self- help 
program, and it is not my desire or purpose at this time to go into 
the details of it, but are you familiar with this, that in order to 
facilitate the operation of this board that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would have to loan the newly created board $500 million to 

carry on this project? 

Mr. Irevanp. I did not know the exact sum, sir, but I knew it would 
be a sizable sum of money. . 

The Cuamman. Would you not think that the taxpayers of the 
country might object to that—just to create a board without any secu- 
rity of any kind—just let the board have $500 million in order to 
stabilize the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Irevanp. As to whether they have confidence in the dairy 
industry to do the job would be bi ised on whether we think we could 
do it as well as Congress has been able to do it in the past. 

The Cuarrman. If you think so well of it, why not m: ake a plan 
whereby the dairy industry does it instead of the taxpayers? 

Mr. Iretanp. The dairy industry has not that kind of money, in 
the first place, and we are not organized in a position to do the job. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you also know that this board would be em- 
powered to legislate ? 

Mr, Irevanp. That is right. 

The CuHatrmMan, Well, do you think it is right to take that power 
away from Congress? 

Mr. Iretanp. Well, it is something new, of course. The handling 
of commodities has certainly been a headache in the past Congress. 
I think that most people are looking forward to taking care of their 
own affairs. 

The Cuatkman. That is all right. If industry takes care of its 
own affairs with its own money, I can well see that, but when you 
ask Congress to create a board to give it legislative powers and also 
to give it $500 million to manage one segment of our farming indus- 
try, you might get wheat people wanting to come in for the same 
thing or the cotton people wanting to come in with similar ideas and 
take it all out of our hands. What then? 

Mr. IreLtanp. In my mind, there is a possibility that that may be 
done sometime in the future—maybe not to the disadvantage of the 
country as a whole, but I think you are doing that at the present time 
now with the bank of co-ops and also the land banks. I think you 
have allocated money to those. 
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The CHatrmMan. Those are loaning operations. 

Mr. Irevanp. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. They are loaned on security. We have created 
those banks in the past and the corporations are directed to loan money 
and to receive and return security. That is one of the differences. 

I do not mean to say now that there may not be submitted in this 
program something of merit. It may be that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is unable to handle the situation but what concerns me is 
the creation of a board and the giving to that board legislative powers 
which, in my humble judgment, should remain in the Congress. 

Mr. IreLanp. You have a point there. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you this: We have in the dairy industry, 
and the record is filled with testimony, and I suppose we will get more 
evidence as we go along, to the effect that many segments of the dairy 
industry are thoroughly satisfied with the present method, that is, 
with the marketing agreements, and yet under the Stabilization Board 
they would be taken in, although they are satisfied with the methods 
that they are now working under. Would you think it fair to force 
them into a program when they are satisfied with the progress of the 
program now operated by them ? 

Mr. Ire.anp. I do not think it would be fair if we found that after 
consideration and after you had canvassed the situation as well, that 
the dairy industry is not favoring and is not going along with the 
self-help program. Why then we have got to, I think, go along with 
the thinking of the majority of the dairymen throughout the Nation. 

The Cuairman. The point I was trying to emphasize to you is that 
this Stabilization Board envisages the control, the production, the 
marketing of all produced milk, “whether produced in North Dakota, 
Oregon, Louisiana, or any other State. 

Take for instance, in the Washington area, I understand that the 
dairymen there are pretty well satisfied with the marketing agree- 
ments. I understand that in many other States the dairymen. are 
pretty w al satisfied. It is only, as I remember the record, in about 
7 or 8 States where the difficulties are acute. In those areas some- 
thing ought to * done to stabilize the industry. 

Mr. Irevanp. I do not think that this has any effect upon the Fed- 
eral marketing orders. I think that they can continue to carry 
right on under the self-help program. 

The Cuarrman. Under the self-help program, you give the Board 
jurisdiction throughout the country, as I understand it. Assuming 
that to be true, would you want to disturb those that are not asking 
for it and those that are getting along very well? 

Mr. Irevanp. No; that is certainly not the case. 

The Cuarrman. I am just asking the question to point out the 
problems that may confront us. 

Mr. Ireianp. It has never been my opinion that the Federal milk 
orders would be affected in any way, shape, or form by the self-help 
program. I may be wrong. 

The Cuarrman. The probabilities are, though, that it would have 
to be worked through the Board and not through the present methods, 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask Mr. Ireland one question. Of 
the $50 million funds that went into the milk program for school 
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lunches, did Oregon have any areas or any districts where they did 
not avail themselves of that Federal assistance? 

Mr. Irevanp. I cannot answer that question, but I do know it has 
been working very satisfactorily. People look very favorably toward 
it in Oregon. 

Senator Ture. The difficulty is that not all of the funds have been 
used that have been made available, because the schools in the States 
did not avail themselves of the assistance. I am the author of that 
particular section of the law, providing the additional $50 million. 

Therefore, in the event that we in Congress again give considera- 
tion to appropriating funds for that purpose, they will say, “Why 

do you ask for this when they only availed themse lves of $35 million 

rather than the $50 million?” Immediately we will be confronted 
with that very fact. And we would have difficulty getting any legis- 
lation extended that embodied the full $50 million if the school dis- 
tricts do not avail themselves of it. 

So I think that as a dairy producer and one that represents such 
a large organization as the Oregon Milk Producers Association, you 
had better make a thorough canvass of all of your school districts in 
Oregon and if there are any school districts that are not availing them- 
selves of this Federal assistance you had better find out why and then 
take steps to make certain that that is done. There is nothing more 
worthy than getting milk into schools, because then you are helping 
every child to have the nutritive food that dairy products possess, 
but if in the event that we find, as we reexamine the administrative 
functions of this program that only $35 million or so has been spent, 
you are going to be in an embarrassing position to ask for its continu- 
ation. 

So, for that reason, you dairymen had better get busy and take a 
good look at that, not only in Oregon but the Nation over. That is the 
only way you will get a renewal or an extension of that act providing 
it has been administratively used effectively. 

Mr. Ireland, I am glad you drew that to my attention. We will cer- 
tainly look into it more thoroughly. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask you a question about modern- 
ized parity formula. Do you believe it is a fair formula for determin- 
ing what is parity or a fair price? 

Mr. Ireranp. I think it is. I think modernized parity is certainly 
an improvement over the old parity program. 

Senator Youne. Well, now, on September 15, 1954, $4.70 a hundred 
was supposed to be parity or fair price for milk on a nationwide 
basis. 

On August 15, 1955, this had gone down to $4.63 a hundred, and 
on September 15, to $4.61 a hundred. 

Do you believe then that the cost of producing milk has gone down 
in the last year? 

Mr. IreLanp. In some respects it has. So far as labor is concerned 
it has not, Taxes and whatnot are higher than they have been in the 
past, but the cost of feed is a little less. 

Senator Youne, And the cost of machinery ? 

Mr. Ireianp. Is higher. 
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Senator Youne. Do you believe then that this represents a fair 
determination of parity, that your actual costs of producing milk have 
gone down ? 

Mr. Irevanp. I think they have slightly; probably those figures are 
correct. 

Senator Young. You think they are? 

Mr. Irevanp. Yes. 

Senator Youne. That is contrary to the statements made by dairy- 
men out in the Midwest. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, the next. 
witness is Mr. Jack Smith. Has Mr. Jerome come in yet? 

(No response.) 


STATEMENT OF JACK L. SMITH, OREGON WHEAT GROWERS 
LEAGUE, CONDON, OREG. 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Jack L. Smith. I am a wheat producer in Gilliam County, Oreg., 
operating the farm 1 have lived on all my life, except for that period 
during which I attended Oregon State College and served in the Air 
Force during World War II. 

My farm is an average one with about 1,400 acres of tillable land. 
It has been producing wheat on a summer fallow basis since it was 
first broken out of the sod by my grandfather in 1892. Like most of 
the summer fallow farms in the Pacific Northwest it is suitable only 
to the growing of wheat, for low rainfall (about 12 inches annually) 
have made my attempts with alfalfa, peas, and seed grasses as sub- 
stitute cash crops unsuccessful. 

For the man who thinks a family-size farm is 250 acres that prob- 
ably sounds pretty big, so let’s briefly examine the income opportu- 
nities on my farm under the present support programs on basic crops. 

‘The summer fallow system, under which the majority of wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest is produced, first of all means that of my 1,400 acres 
I only plant one-half, or 700 acres, each year, with the other half 
laying fallow to store moisture and plant nutrients for the following 
crop. Now, my working experience doesn’t go back to the thirties 
when some of you gentlemen began struggling with this problem but 
rather started under the 90-percent supports on basic crops. With 700 
acres to plant to wheat and the combination of good weather for pro- 
duction and high prices encouraged by World War II food demands, 
the 90-percent support program served my needs well. It gave me 
enough money to protect my farm and way of life. I was able to make 
farm improvements and develop a sound conservation program faster 
and better than I could have had I had less income. My credit has 
been good. I have been able to provide better educational opportu- 
nities for my children and to assist financially in the growth of my 
church and community. These I believe insure our American way of 
life. 

Now some people are saying that the farm program which main- 
tained 90-percent supports was entirely responsible for the increase 
of wheat production and the resulting buildup of wheat supplies in 
the United States. Iasa farmer know this is not the case. True, my 
production has increased on the same 700 acres my family has been till- 
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ing all these years, but not because of price. The generally favorable 
weather during the past 15 years, coupled with better conservation, 

improved seed, and better farming methods have been the controlling 
factors. For example, the use of ‘the chemical 2-4D as a weed spray 
has increased my yields by 5 or 6 bushels. To a farmer whose land is 
acnpien to the production of wheat and who has no suitable alterna- 
tives, price either high or low has little influence on his production. 

If anything, low prices might force him to increase, by use of more 

fertilizer and concentrated tillage methods, in order to have more 
bushels to sell at the lower price. 

My farm’s income opportunities under the 90 percent supports were 
good until the buildup of wheat supplies necessitated the use of pro- 
duction controls. The resulting 40 percent cut on my 700 acres left 
me with 420 acres I could plant to wheat. It also left me with the 
production costs on the total 700 acres. On my farm 80 percent of 
my expenses are fixed, and the other 20 percent can’t be entirely elim- 
inated, Reducing my wheat acreage by 30 to 40 percent does not cut 
my operating expense. The rising cost of everything I must use in 
farm production during this period of declining prices ‘has only aggra- 
vated the problem. As a result, I have had the different task of find- 
ing an alternate cash crop to help carry these expenses. My limited 
choice of barley as an alternate has done little to maintain income, 
although it has contributed more nationally to the total feed grain 
supplies than had I been producing wheat which might have been 
diverted into feed uses. The application of production controls to 
the 90 percent support program certainly reduced the income oppor- 
tunities of my farm. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1954, with its theory of flexi- 
bility further lowered my farm income possibilities, for all it does in 
the case of wheat. is lower the price. I will still have my 40 percent 
acreage cut and my problems of diverted acres and increasing cost 
of produe tion. 

I just finished planting my 1956 wheat crop and the picture for the 
future looks pretty dismal. I have tilled 700 acres at an average cost 
of $21 per acre. Of that, I am allowed to plant 420 to wheat, “which 
under average conditions will yield 20 bushels to the acre, or a total 
of 8,400 bushels at harvestime. Under the influence of flexible price 
supports and transition to modernized parity, the support price of a 
bushel of wheat is scheduled to decrease 68 cents in the next 4 years. 
With the transition to modernized parity limited to a decrease of 
» percent per year, my support price will only fall to $1.81 next year. 
My mathematics aren’t too good but it adds up something like this: 


Total investment in annual crop—700 acres at $21 equals______________ $14, 700 
Wheat production : 420 acres at 20 bushels equals__._________ bushels... _—8, 400 
cei ct ca i el i 400 
Total wheat for sale__ maiioneg caeenieagia |, saa 


Support price $1.81 minus 11 cents stor age and hi mndling g equals_____- $1. 70 
Gross income from wheat. bate es at _. $13, 400 


SR Genet Rieti tdci vidi cd indent bs aecnisemeheenchie ili tide Gari Neteeip ices Oath headaln $1, 300 
My only hope to come out is to exceed my average production of 
wheat and to make some income from the 280 acres ] must divert. 
As we farmers read our USDA publications we see that during 
midyear 1955 we had a carryover of 1 billion bushels, with a crop of 
911 million ready to harvest. We use about 490 million bushels a 
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year for food, 100 million bushels for feed and 80 million for seed 
with exports of 270 million into foreign markets, or a total use of 
940 million. On this basis our production was 29 million less than 
demand and at this rate, providing we continue with production cut- 
backs, it will take 15 years to reduce the carryover to where it would 
no longer depress the market. 

Frankly, 15 years is too long for most of us to operate under present. 
restrictions and falling prices. Survival will depend on our cash 
reserves, our standard of living, and how much credit help we can 
get from the bank. Oregon’s wheat farmers are already tightening 
their belts for our incomes from 1955 wheat will se arcely total $40 
million cea to the $70 million from the 1953 crop, a loss of $30 
million this year, due mainly to acreage cuts and declining prices. 

Selling flexible- price supports, to wheat farmers will be a difficult 
task for we see it forcing the price down on all wheat produced, not 
just the surplus portion, and we believe that the major portion 


of our crop which is used domestically for food is entitled to a price 


comparable to the cost necessary for its production? Furthermore 
we recognize that the theory of lowering prices to decrease pro- 
duction and increase consumption will not work, for first of all, in 
commercial wheat areas where most of the wheat is grown price 
has no influence on total production, and second, eur prices will 
not increase consumption of wheat for food, for price has little 
or no effect on the price of bread and certainly wheat won’t move 
freely into its secondary uses of feed and export at the 75-percent 
support level. 

As I look ahead and consider that wheat will be 43 cents less per 
bushel in 1956 than in 1954, with a reduction each year for the next 
t years from the ee ation of modernized parity, that we will have 
continuing acreage controls and increasing operation costs, I can 
see that my income opportunities are mighty poor. And I am glad 
that most of the farmers here today had forefathers who had” the 
courage and stamina and love of freedom to build this Pacific North- 
west empire into the fine farms that we now have—forefathers who 
could teach us the love and skill of tilling the soil and to protect our 
heritage for future generations. We will have need for those teach- 
ings in the years ahead. 

As the father of three boys whom I would hope to some day see 
on the farm, a thought occurs to me which gives me grave concern for 
as I consider the present support program a basic theory becomes 
apparent. That theory is that as long as we continue to control 
production to the level of domestic requirements at low level prices, 
farms must grow larger by absorbing the smaller farms of their 
neighbors who can no longer survive “without off-the-farm income. 
If the total amount of wheat- -produc tion income is to be limited, farms 
must have a bigger share to maintain a standard of living comparable 
to the rest of the economy. In other words, larger farms and fewer 
farmers. The one us already shows this to be happening. 

Mr. Chairman, I didn’t come today just to criticize and I would be 
derelict in my responsibility to my family and the people of my 
community whose business is dependent on farm income if I didn’t 
offer a solution to this problem. 

Maybe there is an answer. The Oregon Wheat Growers League 
for many years has been studying a plan as an alternate to 90 percent 
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supports and acreage control, an approach based on supply and de- 
mand, which would combine the best features of 90-percent price 
supports and flexibility. It’s called the domestic parity plan. The 
plan embraces the following principles: 

1. Permits maximum production by moving wheat into use. 

2. Would provide parity for wheat used for domestic food in the 
United States. 

3. Would require little cost to Government. 

4. Would require minimum of Government control. 

5. Would result in selling wheat on the basis of quality in the 
market place. 

Its objective is to move more wheat into export and feed channels 
than can be moved under flexible or rigids without large Government 
subsidies, while at the same time protecting the growers’ income. 

All of the principles except that of parity for wheat used for human 
food are achieved by the play of free market prices. Being a farmer, 
I recognize that the loss of freedom to produce economically is one of 
the main difficulties I now face. The principle of maximum produc- 
tion by moving wheat into use would give me back much of that 
freedom. 

Production and use in the case of wheat are synonymous, and I’m 
sure we all recognize that the main controlling factor in the use of 
wheat beyond that of the domestic food requirement is that of price. 
Wheat must be available for its secondary uses of feed and export at 
prices which will allow. it to move freely. A crop supported at a 
price above that, as is now the case, obviously restricts that movement. 
Actually, ’'m not talking about huge amounts of wheat beyond what is 
already fed or exported, but a reasonable increase in those markets, 
which would free my farm from the drastic 40 percent cut I now have. 

I have just taken my 1955 wheat crop to my local co-op, which is 
filled to capacity with Commodity Credit wheat, and because of the cost 
pr ice squeeze I have taken a CCC loan. Unless the market goes above 
that, I'll turn it over March 31. Unfortunately, that loan doesn’t 
recognize the fact that my wheat was of better quality than that of my 
neighbor so it is now blended beyond recognition. 

Under the domestic parity plan, I would produce wheat on the 
majority of my 700 acres. Portions of it, which will not produce eco- 
nomically I would seed to grass, for if I were producing for a free 
market, I would want the most economical bushel I would raise. I 
would take my crop to my local grain dealer and sell it for the best 
price the market would bring. If it was of feed wheat quality, which 
certainly a slight change in weather can cause, I would have to take 
a price which poultry and dairy farmers were willing to pay. How- 
ever, if it was of milling qu: ality, I would get a better price, for the 
miller would have to rec ognize quality with normal price premiums. 
This would provide all growers with an incentive to produce better 
quality which is not the case now. My wheat could move freely from 
my local co-op to the terminals in Portland without Government 
storage or handling costs. There, an exporter, no longer dependent 
on Government subsidies, would have free market wheat with which to 
bid competitively for our share of the 820-million bushel foreign 
market. 

A. free market, recognizing quality and allowing more wheat to be 
used, would give me maximum production, solving part of my problem. 
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The use of certificates, to return producers parity for wheat used for 
human food, will solve the rest of the problem by stabilizing farm 
income. 

We eat about one-half of the 1 million bushels we normally produce, 
so the Secretary of Agriculture would issue 500 million certificates, 
part of which 1 would receive. The number would be based on my 
average yield, or about 50 percent of my production, this being about 
the national percentage of wheat used for human consumption. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you mean domestically ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The value of the certificate would be estimated by the Secretary 
during the spring of the year by figuring the difference between the 
anticipated average national market and 100 percent of parity. For 
example, if the estimated average market was $1.50 and parity was 
$2, the certificate would be worth 50 cents. 

By adding the value of the certificates to my market price I would 
have full parity for approximately half my production, which thus 
stabilizes my income. 

On my farm it would work something like this. On my 700 acres, 
I would determine my own wheat acreage allotment, keeping in mind 
that I would have full parity on half of my normal production. This 
would be about 350 acres which I could plant knowing I had full price 
protection. Because crop diversification is difficult in my area, I 
would probably plant wheat on a large portion of the balance, for it 
would be the most efficient use of the land. This plan recognizes 
that acreage allotments might be necessary until the present large 
supplies can be moved into export and feed channels. But with 
the emphasis of this plan being placed on marketing, and its ac- 
ceptance as a long-range program, I would seed part of my land to 
grass, which would be a boost to my conservation program. Farmers 
in other areas where crop diversification is profitable would undoubt- 
edly shift out of wheat to a crop which would return more income 
than free market wheat. 

After the Secretary issues me the certificates, their movement is 
quite simple. I would take them to my bank to be cashed and since 
they would be issued before harvest, the money could assist me during 
that higher expense period. 

The miller would purchase certificates from the banker to cover 
the number of bushels purchased on the open market and processed 
into food. The money would be forwarded to the Secretary to be 
deposited in a revolving fund and used to pay for the certificates 
which had been distributed to the farmer. In this way, the plan is 
self-supporting. The miller would not, however, buy certificates to 
cover wheat processed for export, feed, or industrial uses. This 
would allow him to sell competitively in the export market. 

In brief, when talking of this plan, we see it as a combination of two 
main elements. 

1. The movement of the wheat in free market channels from the 
farmer to the grain buyer, from the grain buyer to the miller, ex- 
porter, and feed dealer. 

2. The movement of the certificate from the Secretary to the farmer, 
from the farmer to the bank, from the bank to the miller, and finally 
from the miller back to the Secretary for cancellation. 
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No wheat program is perfect, a fact I’m sure you gentlemen have 
observed. However, a program with sound prine siples could be made 
to work and the concerns of those people who fear competition from 
wheat in feed and export markets should be carefully analyzed. 
First, wheat should not demoralize the feed m: sete and the disaster 
loan rate of the domestic parity plan, coupled with freight rate dif- 
ferentials would protect rem corngrower so that wheat would be fed 
primarily in feed deficit are Wheat which has been traditionally 
fed is entitled to some of ths at market, and certainly a small increase 
over present levels would not threaten the corngrower who feeds 
80 percent of the corn produced on the farm where it is grown. 

Second, the loan rate and provisions that could be incorporated in 
as International Wheat Agreement would prevent undue competition 
to foreign exporters. We as wheat farmers would be the first to fear 
a price war. We do believe though that it is high time to revaluate 
the burden that United States wheat farmers must carry of foreign 
economic policies. 

Those who fear that the domestic parity plan will increase the cost 
of bread have forgotten that 100 percent of modernized parity is less 
than 90 percent of old parity and since 1947, when I ree eived $2.80 a 
bushel for my wheat, ag price of bread has gone up, while wheat has 
dropped to $2 this year. The price of wheat products is determined 
by the production costs “of the miller and baker. 

This is a new program, and those officials who see administration 
difficulties should have more confidence. The experience gained in 
the administration of the present program should, in my opinion, 
qualify them to handle those details. 

The domestic parity plan has several advantages. 

1. It would increase the use of wheat for feed from 100 to 250 million 
bushels. 

It could increase exports to 300 million bushels or more without 
aval Government subsidies. 

3. It would reduce the present surplus faster than any other sug- 
gested program. 

4, Acreage allotments and marketing quotas would be eliminated 
sooner than under other programs. 

5. Wheat would move freely in the market place without Govern- 
ment subsidies or severe controls. 

6. Meanwhile, the growers’ income would be protected to the benefit 
of the entire economy. 

The achievement of these advantages by enactment of the domestic 
parity plan would be of benefit to the farmer and the entire economy. 

The Oregon Wheat Growers League, at the request of Oregon 
growers, has prepared a brochure entitled “What Is E verybody’ s 
Problem.” It. does a fine job of separating the wheat from the chaff, 
and with the committee’s permission, I will include this brochure as 
part of my testimony. It points out more clearly the advantages of 
the domestic parity plan. 

I would also like to say that the funds, the money to pay for this 
share were carried by the Oregon growers themselves on the basis 
of one-half-cent pacts which they pay on the wheat that they produce. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, you have traveled 
a long way to hear the opinions of the countryfolk. I think that it is 
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wonderful and I would like to thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing before you. 

(The brochure entitled “Wheat Is Everybody’s Problem” is as 
follows :) 


If you can spare a minute or so, neighbor, I'd like to have you take a quick 
look with me at this wheat problem. 

We hear so many statements about too much wheat, good and poor wheat 
legislation, this and that wheat program—well, chances are much of it is highly 
confusing. I think I can help you understand why we're in the spot we’re in and 
where wheat farmers are heading. 

Fifteen years of good growing weather have produced tremendous harvests 
of wheat. 

Too much wheat in the United States, as well as the worldwide buildup of 
wheat, resulted mainly from World War ITI food demands, and the desire for all 
nations to become self-sufficient following the war. The Korean conflict and 
threat of world war III encouraged this trend to continue—generally favorable 
weather and prices during the past 15 years resulted in increased production— 
this increased production combined with declining exports quickly changed the 
wheat picture to one of excess supply. 

Some folks say the farm program which maintained 90 percent of parity sup- 
ports on basic crops has been mainly responsible for the increase in wheat 
production in the United States. It’s difficult to determine influence of farm 
price plans on production—past records show weather coupled with Government 
programs and policies during and after the war as the controlling factors. 

Wheat is an international commodity. It is extremely sensitive to price 
changes—a difference of a fraction of a cent per bushel will determine a sale; 
during the last 30 years, world trade in wheat has averaged 820 million bushels 
per year. The United States, Canada, Australia, and Argentina are the four 
major exporters—all now have record supplies available for sale. 

During midyear 1955 the United States had a carryover of 1 billion bushels; 
plus a crop ready to harvest, adding another 911 million bushels to the supply; 
we use about 490 million bushels a year for food, 100 million bushels for feed, 
80 million for seed—and while exports vary, in 1954-55 we moved 270 million 
bushels into foreign markets. 

On this basis, our total use of the 1954 crop was 940 million bushels, our pro- 
duction for 1955 was 911 million bushels, in spite of drought in much of the 
wheat area, and Government-control programs, production was less than de- 
mand by 29 million bushels; at this rate, it would take about 15 years to eliminate 
the surplus. 

Even with continued production cutbacks it would take 15 years to reduce 
the carryover of wheat. 

Fifteen years is too long for many wheat farmers to operate under present 
acreage restrictions—most growers have acreage cuts of 30 to 40 percent—in the 
wheat area, few alternative crops can be grown—barley and grain sorghum being 
the two most widespread substitutes, both returning less income to farmers. 

Along with decreased production, the grower faces a price-cost squeeze— 
under the influence of flexible price supports and transition to modernized parity, 
his prices are scheduled to decrease about 68 cents a bushel during the next 4 
years from the average price he received in 1954—the average price support 
announced by the Department of Agriculture for the 1956 crop is $1.81 per 
bushel—actually the farmer receives much less than that—10 cents a bushel 
storage is deducted, along with handling charges. 

Wheat farmers can’t afford to operate 15 years more on reduced acreage with 
less and less return for their labors. 

The flexible support program lowers the price wheat farmers receive, but does 
not lower for consumers of bread and wheat foods. 

Flexible price supports propose to expand consumption by lowering the 
price. Few people believe more wheat foods will be eaten if the price of wheat 
is lowered. A study by the Department of Agriculture has shown that regard- 
less of what happens to the price of wheat in the future, price will have little 
effect on what the consumer pays for bread, The theory of fiexibility may apply 
to some agricultural commodities, but not to wheat foods. 

The flexible support program will flex downward the price on all wheat pro- 
duced, not just the surplus portion, even though the major part of the Nation’s 
wheat production is used domestically for food and is entitled to a fair price com- 
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parable to the costs necessary for its production. It is unfair to sell all of the 
wheat produced in the United States with high-cost machinery, fuel, and labor, 
at a world price when less than 20 percent of the crop has traditionally been 
sold to foreign consumers with their lower incomes and lower standard of living. 

Costs for everything the farmer buys keep going up and prices for his wheat 
keep going down—filexible support is resulting in a return to the tough times of 
the thirties. 

Support prices to wheat producers figured on a national basis will be 48 cents 
less per bushel in 1956 than in 1954, yet cost of operatien continues to go up, 
the price of steel continues to rise; tractors, trucks, and other machinery will 
reflect this increase, meanwhile, the price of wheat is to be reduced each year for 
the next 4 years under the flexible program, and the application of modernized 
parity. 

It’s plain to see neighbor, that under our present national wheat program we 
are heading right back into the tough times we all faced during the thirties. 

I think it’s high time all us wheat farmers take a good, long, honest look at 
the situation and then do something about it. 

The rigid 90-percent support program has been good to the grower; under 
present supply conditions, however, wheat supported at 90 percent will not 
move into alternative uses. Most wheat going into Government hands under 
the loan; little wheat being fed; exports only through use of large subsidies; 
high imports can work only through increasing use of production controls and 
subsidies ; surpluses will disappear slowly if at all. 

You’ve convinced me that this flexible-support program is certainly wrong, 
and now you point out that rigid 90-percent supports won't work; well, is there 
any answer to this wheat problem? 

Rigid 90-percent supports worked fine in the past but under present conditions 
would restrict wheat from maximum use and require severe Government controls 
on production. 

Maybe there is an answer—let’s look at an alternative approach—one which 
will combine the best features of rigid price supports, and flexibility based on 
supply and demand—it’s called the domestic parity plan—a program embracing 
the following principles; maximum production by moving wheat into use; full 
parity for wheat used for human food in the United States, little cost to the 
Government, minimum of Government control, selling wheat on the basis of 
quality in the market place. 

The objective is to move more wheat into export and feed channels than can 
be moved under flexible or rigids without large Government subsidies, while at 
the same time, protecting the growers’ income. 

Domestic parity means maximum production, minimum Government control, 
more wheat in use plus stabilized income for the wheat farmer. 

Domestic parity rewards the production of quality wheat. 

Normally, we produce 1 billion bushels of wheat a year—about half of that 
is used for human food, and this amount should be entitled to full parity. This 
is not unfair to the grower of quality wheat, since all wheat will be sold on a 
free market and premium wheat will bring a higher price than lower-quality 
wheat. This means he will receive more per bushel for his wheat based on 
quality. 

On paper the domestic parity plan seems complicated and confusing—actually, 
it is very simple. Here is the way it would work. In addition to the price 
received in the market place, each wheat grower would receive certificates based 
on his average production; the Secretary of Agriculture would estimate the 
value of the certificate during the spring of the year. Let’s say he estimates 
the market price will be $1.50 per bushel; 100 percent of parity is estimated at 
$2; the value of the certificate on that basis would be 50 cents per bushel; 
certificates would then be issued each wheat grower, based on his average yield, 
for about one-half of his production; this being the national percentage of wheat 
used for human consumption. 

Domestie parity means a fair return to the farmer from the market place. 

Let’s say your average production is 1,000 bushels each year. You would 
receive certificates on about 500 bushels, which would return you 100 percent 
of parity. These certificates would be negotiable and could be cashed at any 
bank. The certificates could serve to some extent as crop insurance because 
they would be issued before harvest. 

The certificates will be issued to the grower by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Their value to be the estimated difference between the market value and full 
parity for that partienlar year; certificates coming from a revolving fund set 
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up by the Secretary; money for this fund will come from processors who will 
purchase certificates on wheat they mill for human food in the United States. 
The manufactured product will thus carry the cost of the program. In other 
words, parity from the market place. 

The banker would honor the certificates presented to him by the farmer and 
return them to the Secretary’s office to be reimbursed. Once the cartificate has 
gone from the Secretary, to the farmer, to the banker, and back to the Secretary, 
it would be canceled. 

The miller would purchase wheat on the open market, recognizing quality 
wheat with normal price premiums. He would purchase certificates from the 
banker to cover the number of bushels of wheat processed into food, the value 
of the certificates being the same as that paid the farmer, the money received 
from the miller would be forwarded by the banker to the Secretary to be de- 
posited in a revolving fund and used to pay for the certificates which had been 
distributed to the farmer. In this way, the plan is self supporting, the miller 
would not buy certificates to cover wheat processed for export, feed, or indus- 
trial uses. Farmers would be encouraged to grow quality wheat, the miller 
could sell competitively in the export market. 

Domestic parity is self-supporting—the revolving fund would provide the 
farmer with financial backing to encourage him to grow quality wheat and 
would enable the miller to sell competitively in the export market. 

The grain buyer would buy the wheat from the farmer at the market price; 
wheat would move freely into export and feed channels; a loan would be estab- 
lished at a level to protect the corn producer from undue competition ; the mar- 
ket price would ordinarily be above the loan price; the grain buyer and the 
farmer would once again be in the business of buying and selling wheat on the 
basis of quality. 

Well, neighbor, to me as a wheat farmer, this program sounds good, and what’s 
more it sounds like as though it would be good for the whole economy. What’s 
holding it up? 

Opposition to the domestic parity plan has come primarily from three sources— 
those who fear competition of wheat for feed, those who fear a dumping pro- 
gram on the export market, those who fear it will increase the cost of wheat 
foods in the United States. Let’s consider each of these objections. 

Domestic parity would eliminate Government price fixing and once again put 
the grain buyer and farmer in the business of buying and selling wheat on 
the basis of quality. 

Domestic parity would permit wheat to be fed in feed deficient areas, yet 
protect the corn producer. 

A disaster loan rate would be established to prevent wheat prices from demor- 
alizing the feed market. Freight rates would prevent wheat from moving into 
the corn-growing areas. Wheat would be fed primarily in those areas which 
are deficient in feed grains. 

The United States feeds about 4.5 billion bushels of grain each year—mainly 
corn, oats, sorghums, barley, and rye. Under the domestic parity plan about 
250 million bushels of wheat would be fed. This is an increase of 150 million 
bushels over present wheat feeding; or about 3.5 percent of the total feed grain 
market; not enough to threaten the corn grower who feeds 80 percent of the 
corn on the farm where it is grown. 

Wheat must share in the expanding feed market due to the changing food 
habits of the American people. In 1920, the per capita consumption of wheat 
foods was 177 pounds, by 1955, it had decreased to approximately 127 pounds. 
The increase in population is all that kept the total consumption of wheat foods 
about the same, meanwhile, the per capita consumption of all meats increased 
from 134 pounds in 1920 to 153 pounds in 1954; total consumption increased 
from 14.5 billion pounds in 1920 to 24.7 billion pounds in 1954; food habits 
\changing from a cereal diet to more meats forces the use of more grains for 
feed. Wheat is the most nutritious of all grains for feed with a nutrient rating 
of 105 compared to corn at 100. 

Domestic parity would make it financially feasible to use wheat for feed and 
compensate for the reduced consumption of wheat foods by the average American. 

Domestic parity would not increase the price of bread or wheat foods. 

This program will not increase the cost of wheat foods to consumers, In 1947 
the market price of bread wheat went up to about $2.80 per bushel; by 1955, the 
price dropped to about $2. Meanwhile, the price of bread has gone up several 
cents and there is no indication it will come down. 

The price of wheat has very little influence on the cost of a loaf of bread. 
The farmer could give his wheat to the miller and it would only reduce the cost 
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of a pound loaf of bread by 2.7 cents. The farmer’s share in the loaf has con- 
tinued to decrease since 1947. High labor and production costs in the milling 
and baking industry are the factors which determine the price of bread, 

Domestic parity would not be a dumping program ; exports would still need to 
be regulated. The advantage being that little or no subsidy would be required 
for sales; United States wheat could move competitively into foreign markets 
in which it is now priced too high. Under the present program, the United 
States announces the amount of its subsidy for exports each day giving com- 
petitors every advantage to sell against a stated price. Anticipated exports for 
1955-56 total about 270 million bushels. It is hoped that exports for United 
States will increase under the domestic parity plan. 

Domestic parity would enable American wheat to compete in foreign markets 
with little or no subsidy. 

The advantages then of the domestic parity plan are: 

It would increase the use of wheat for feed from 100 to 250 million bushels. 

It would increase exports to 300 million to 400 million bushels without large 
Government subsidies. 

It would reduce the present surplus faster than any other suggested 
program. 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas would be eliminated sooner. 

Wheat would move freely in the market place without Government sub- 
sidies or severe controls. 

Meanwhile, the growers’ income would be protected to the benefit of the 
entire economy. 

In addition, this program would benefit the farmer by restoring his freedom 
and allowing him to change his farming operation in accordance with changing 
conditions in production and marketing; by providing basic income protection 
and still removing the burden of this load from the Government. 

This program would benefit the Nation’s grain trade by finally meeting their 
long cry to get the Government out of the market of buying, warehousing, and 
merchandising in direct competition with private enterprise. 

Finally, this program would benefit the Government by eventually relieving it 
to a large extent of the necessity of policing and enforcing controls; by elimi- 
nating the expenditure of taxpayers’ money for supporting wheat prices. 

Domestic parity protects the farmers’ income while getting the Government out 
of the wheat business. 

The domestic parity plan is only one approach. A simple amendment to the 
present farm program. Possibly there is a better way to arrive at the objectives 
of maximum production on the farm while maintaining the producer’s income 
in a proper relationship with other segments of the national economy. At the 
present time, however, no better proposal has been presented. The domestic 
parity plan offers the best method for solving the wheat-surplus problem in the 
shortest period of time. 

Domestic parity offers the best method to reduce the wheat surplus—restore 
the farmer’s freedom to operate his farm most efficiently—maintain the farmer’s 
income. 

Nice to talk to you, neighbor. Come again and visit some more about our 
wheat programs. You know, it’s people like you who are going to find the an- 
swer. It sureisa tough problem. Thanks a lot for listening. 

Let’s get together again real soon. 


The Cuarrman. We are grateful to you for your statement. We 
had a discussion of a two-price plan—that is really what this is— 
before, not as explicit as you have made it. I will say, your plan 
apparently would not envisage any kind of Government interference, 
insofar as production is conc erned. 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. What would be the process to go through in order 
to fix the domestic needs? How would the amount necessary to cover 
the difference between the market price and the 100 percent of parity 
be arrived at? 

Mr. Ssarn. Well, Mr. Chairman, on that basis I believe you are 
referring to the difference between the parity figure that we talked of. 
First, we talk a lot. 
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The Cuarrman. 100 percent. 

Mr. Smirx. 100 percent of parity ? 

The Cuarman. As I understand your program would permit even 
the domestic wheat to be sold at 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; it would. 

The Cuamman. And if you sold the domestic wheat, at $1.50 and 
100 percent were $2, then you would get a certificate for the difference ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir, that is 50 cents, 

The Cuarrman. Where would that money come from? 

Mr. Smirx. That would come from the miller who processed that 
wheat. He would go on the free market and purchase his wheat, the 
type of wheat that he wanted, recognizing quality, and he would take 
that wheat and mill it. Before he sold it on the market, in the form 
of flour or processed wheat, he would buy a certificate from the banker 
which cashed my certificate to cover the same number of bushels that 
he has in the processed product. Now, of course, in the ultimate 
end the cost comes from the consumer. 

The Cuarrman. It was a little confusing to me. You speak of a 
free market in both the domestic market and the wheat sold for foreign 
consumption, or for foreign sale. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. How do you differentiate them ? 

Mr. Smirn. There would be no differentiation. A free market 
would make that differentiation. 

The CHarrmMan. I am just wondering how you would make the pur- 
chaser of the domestic wheat put up this difference that you speak of. 

I do not quite follow you there, if you could be more explicit. 

Mr. Smrrn. Your concern is that the miller who would be required 
to buy a certificate to cover the wheat processed for human food, that 
there would be difficulty in having him buy the certificates ? 

The CHarrman. I do not quite grasp your whole scheme. 

Mr. Smiru. First of all, maybe I should clarify my statement some. 

The Cuarrman,. You say you have a free market for all wheat? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then, whether domestically consumed or purchased 
for foreign consumption ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it would sell for the same price? 

Mr. Smirn. Not necessarily. At an average price, wheat would not 
sell for the same price. If I had feed-quality wheat, it would sell for 
a lower price than the bread-type wheat, or a quality white wheat. 

The CHatrMAN. In issuing the certificate, say, for the number of 
bushels you could produce for domestic consumption, would you put 
a value on that certificate? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; that certificate would have a value. 

The Cnarrman. All right, who would back it—who would be behind 
the certificate ? 

Mr. SmirH. The Government would have to be behind it in the 
form of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Cuatrman. That is the point, that is what I wanted you to 
come out with. In other words, the Government would have to come 
in and make a guaranty there, and not depend entirely on the 
purchaser. 

Mr, Smirn. Yes, sir; that is right. 
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The CHarrmMan. You would have a pool established. In the first 
instance, it would probably take an appropriation to set up a revolv- 
ing fund to carry the cost of the certificates. Have you thought out 
sufficiently to tell us what the amount would be per year ? 

Mr. Suirn. Well, just thinking out loud here. Tf we get 500 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat a year, we would issue 500 certificates. 

The Cuarrman. How much? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, we will guess a little here about it. The market 
parity would be $2.50 full parity, the average market was around 
$1.60. That would be 90 cents. That would be it roughly. 

The CHatrMan. $450 million ? 

Mr. Smirn. $450 million; yes. 

The CHarrMaNn. That would be the cost to the Government ? 

Mr. Smirn. On the continuing base period ? 

The CHarrmMan. Why not? 

Mr. Smitu. The certificate would be issued to me, and I would cash 
it at the bank, or some agency designated by the Government. Then 
the miller when he bought a bushel of wheat to process it into food, 
would have to buy a certificate to cover that same bushel. Then the 
money would be returned into the revolving fund. 

The Cuamman. The miller would not be free to use any wheat ex- 
cept that which he has purchased under the certificate plan for mill- 
ing purposes, is that it? 

Mr. Smit. He would be free to purchase any wheat, to use any 
wheat raised in the United States. He could buy w herever he wanted 
to at the price that he could get it for. 

The Cuarrman. Then how would you separate the ones that he 
sells abroad and the ones that go into domestic consumption ¢ 

Mr. Smrrx. I am not sure I see your point. You are concerned—— 

The Carman. What I am trying to find out is, how could this 
thing be handled administratively under your s¢ heme of things? All 
wheat would be bought on the free market ? 

Mr. Sorru. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. There would be no way to tell which wheat the 
miller is grinding, whether it is wheat for domestic consumption, or 
wheat for foreign sales, would there be? 

Mr. Sorru. No, that would be difficult. However, would it not 
be on the same basis as income tax and some of those things ? 

The Cuarrman. I do not know, I am asking you; I am asking you 
now. 

Mr. Smitru. It would be subject to penalty, and then, too, I would 
doubt whether the millers and the exporters would attempt to evade 
a program such as this. There would be no advantage for them to do 
so. 

The Cuarrman. What I am trying to get from you is the difficulties, 
if any, that would be incident to the administration of such a pro- 
gram. I can well understand that if you issue a certificate for, let 
us say, 50 percent of the wheat produced for domestic consumption 
and let the miller purchase certificates and sell them, so that he can 
grind that amount for domestic consumption, you might be able to 
follow through with it, in that he certainly would not grind more 
than he purchased for domestic consumption. He would limit it to 
the amount of certificates that he would use. In other words, repre- 
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senting 50 percent of the amount produced that would be sold 
domestically. 

Mr. Smiru. All he has to do is to have the certificate for the bushels 
he sells in the United States; I mean for the wheat that is exported 
he does not need the certificate. He only needs the certificate for 
the bushel that is sold for domestic consumption in the United 
States. 

The Cuatmrman. In grinding that wheat into flour he could grind 
any of it, could he not? 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, yes. 

The CHatrmMan. The question is how would we separate that? 
How would we be able to administer the program so that wheat, cheap 
wheat, that is, wheat in which there is no certificate may find its way 
to the consumer? 

Mr. Sorrn. First of all, we know he would not buy too many cer- 
tificates. But through the reporting of his first month’s sales he 
has tax records, that sort of thing; it would be easy to determine, I 
would think, that the amount of wheat that he had sold here in the 
United States, the amount of flour that he had sold—most certainly 
there are records kept of how much flour a miller exports in a year. 

It would be fairly easy to determine what his mill capacity output 
hasbeen. If it wasa matter of policing, certainly ways could be found 
to police it. 

However, I question whether the evasion of this type of program 
would be a problem. 

Millers we talked to certainly do not consider that as being a factor. 

The Cuamman. Now, assuming that wheat production continues 
at the present rate, and we let the farmers plant all they want, what 
happens if the excess wheat cannot be sold in our markets? What 
then? What would become of it? What would be your view on that, 
since the Government would be out of it: no storage or anything of that 
kind? What would become of that wheat ? 

Mr. Smrrnu. Well, now, first of all, this plan recognizes that possi- 
bly some acreage control would be necessary. 

The Cuamman. I thought you would keep the Government out, 
though. You plan it as a free market, let the farmers do as they 
want without any interference, that is how I envisioned the plan you 
presented. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, that is right. If on a normal basis, if we can 
increase our consumption to balance with our production. 

However, with the present carryover, any program that we talk 
about we would have to worry about that carryover. 

The Cramman. I realize that, because that is one of the things 
that we are pointing out to the witnesses, that before any program 
of any kind can be worked into an actual measure, some way will have 
to be found to get rid of those surpluses; I realize that, but what I am 
trying to get from you is this: with a free market just as you have 
described it, you would still have to have the Government come in in 
some way for the growers; would you not? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes, sir. 

Now, first of all I do not pretend to sit here and say that we as 
farmers are rugged individualists who ean come in here and combat 
and survive on our own. 
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Certainly as long as the rest of the economy has so much Govern- 
ment involved in their business, we do not pretend to say that, because 
there are so many wheat farmers, because we are poorly organized, 
we do have to have some assistance through Government; but we ask 
for a minimum amount of control. 

The Cuarmrman. Well, I am not ready at this moment to have the 
Government accept all the costs of this program, in fact, as I envision 
it just from what you say, the cost of it may far exceed our present 
program. 

Mr. Smrrn. The cost to the Government? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, you are a man with much wisdom, and the 
farmers only see it from this standpoint, that if—[laughter]—I did 
not mean that facetiously. 

The Cuatrman. I know you meant it [laughter], but you are sadly 
mistaken [laughter ]. 

Senator Toye. You are doing all right, Mr. Smith. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; you are a good witness. 

Do you wish to amplify } your answer ? 

Senator Young is ready to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Smrru. All right, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. Senator Young? 

Senator Young. I think maybe y rou ought to elaborate a little bit 
more on the plan. The plan is aie to be self-financing. The 
miller would have to pay a full 100 percent parity, and he would 
collect that in return from the baker or whoever he sold it to. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Youna. So the initial costs would be most of the costs. 
There would not be much in the years following. 

Mr. Smiru. No. After a revolving fund was set up it would rotate 
from the miller into the bank and from the bank to the farmers, and 
so on, until that money would just rotate around, and would not re- 
quire large subsidies from Government to maintain that fund. It 
would be self-supporting. 

Senator Youne. Some of the farmers in other areas, particularly 
corn farmers, fear that they would have too tough competition from 
cheaper feed wheat. Is it not true that something will have to be done 
with present wheat stocks? Will not much of it have to be sold for 
feed purposes at some time or another? ' 

Mr. Smiru. Of course we, as wheat farmers, are convinced that 
wheat is a fine commodity ; you can do many things with it. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. We can eat it and use it for feed, and we can use it for 
export. But inasmuch as we each year produce what we normally 
can eat anyway, that carryover will have to go either into feed or ex- 
port channels. 

Now, I believe that the export channel is limited so eventually 
much of that wheat will have to go into feed channels. 

Senator Youne. That is true, but what I am trying to get at is, 
is it not true that under the present program this <otnemnlotion of 
wheat that we have on hand now sooner or later, at least a part of it, 
will have to be sold for feed purposes at pretty cheap prices? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Youne. And that will be competitive? 

Mr. Smiru. It will be very competitive and wheat, being a good 
feeder, it is good. In fact, from the opinion of the feeders in the 
Northwest, it has better feeding quality than corn, and at distressed 
prices it will certainly be with a billion bushels turned in, that wheat 
will offer competition to corn. 

Senator Youne. And without acreage controls do you think that 
there would be much difference in the “production of wheat whether 
you have 75-percent sappasts of 90-percent supports, in the absence 
of any acreage controls? Do you think there would be much different 
in production of wheat nationally whether we had 75-percent supports 
or 90-percent supports ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir; I do not. To the established producer the 
support price on his production has little effect. You have nothing 
else that you can economically produce on that land. 

Wheat is your best crop. So regardless of price, what the sup- 
port is, you will strive to raise wheat on it. 

In some areas possibly there has been some—because of the high 
price—there has been some addition to the total production of wheat, 
but it is not of major importance. 

Senator Youne. What would you think would happen to you farm- 
ers out here if cross compliance was enforced, as is being proposed 
by at least one of our major farm organizations? If, for example, 
under cross compliance you cannot plant anything at all on your 
diverted acres, what do you think would happen ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, the thought is startling. I do not know what I 
would do, to be just right honest with you. Right now I am solvent 
and, by gosh, I would like to stay that way. I would think a long 
time. It would be a disastrous blow. 

Senator Younes. If you were paid a certain amount for diverted 
acres though it would ease the blow, would it not put some of that 
under soil-conservation practices? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. If an equitable way of determining that 
could be arrived at, and if it would apply to all commodities. 

As I see this, we are all in it together, corn and wheat and all the 
feed grains, and if we isolate it to the problem of wheat, I think that 
would be very unfair, and it would have to be equitable, that pay- 
ment, that cost would have to be equitable, one farmer to the next. 

There is a wide divergence of what that figure would be that would 
be necessary even in the same area. 

Senator Youne. Under our present program, as you know, wheat 
supports for next year will be down to 76 percent of parity, and then 
in addition to that, over a 3-year period the parity price supports 
under the modernized parity formula will be reduced another 36 
cents per bushel—so the wheat farmer would be losing one-third in 
price, and out here he would, on your own farm, lose a 40 percent of 
production by acreage cuts. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Nationally about one-third. 

Do you think that is a program that wheat farmers will buy? 

Mr. Smirn. That is why we are here talking today because we 
just do not want to buy. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Youne. Do you know of any other segment of our agri- 
cultural economy that has been subjected to such severe treatment ! 
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Mr. Smirn. No, sir: I do not. The thing that bothers me is that 
[ hear that I, as a wheat farmer, cannot raise wheat, I should not 
raise wheat to compete with feed grains, and in order to see that I 
do not, I have penalties. I cannot go either way. 

The penalties only apply in the case of the production of wheat. 
Other feed grains, they have no penalties, and they can go in or out 
as they see fit. I just cannot go for it. 

Senator Youne. Is it not true that this year, the first year of flexi- 
ble price supports, the country has seen the highest production of 
agricultural commodities in our history? Is it not true this year our 
production of agricultural commodities is the highest of record, all 
agricultural commodities ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; I believe that is right. 

Senator Youne. That is no indication that lower prices will bring 
about a reduction in production, is it? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; possibly the upside, going up the hill it might; 
going down it does not, because you have to have those bushels. 

Senator Youne. There is a 29-percent reduction, of course, in the 
production of wheat nationally, and I believe wheat is about the only 
commodity where there has been any reduction in production; is that 
not true ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I believe that is true; yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. You stated earlier that you did not think 90- 
percent supports were the cause of a great deal of the increase in 
wheat production in some of these Western St: = What years do 
you recall brought about the greatest increase in production ? 

Mr. Situ. Along in 1948, 1947—1948. 

Senator Young. That is when the farmers increased their acreage 
most ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Nationally; as far as the Pacific Northwest, I am not 
certain of those figures, Senator. 

_ Senator Youn. I know it is often claimed that 90-percent price 
supports are responsible for all this increase in wheat acreage in the 
Western States. 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. In a commercial area, which certainly I feel 
that Iam in, that is not the case. 

We are farming approximately the same land that has been farmed 
for years, and we have increased our production on that same land, 
but as far as plowing up more acres, price has not brought that about. 

Isolated small instances, yes, but certainly not to the standpoint 
we have created this present surplus. 

Senator Youne. Well, in 1945 farmers were receiving on a national 
average basis 97 percent of parity for their wheat; 1946, 115 percent; 
1947, 113 percent. 

As I recall, those were the years when farmers increased their 
acreage most in the Western States. 

Mr. Smiru. I believe in 1948 was the high year, sit 

Senator Young. Is it not true that the Government paid a 30-cent 
bonus, I believe, in 1946, in addition to the price of 115 percent of 
parity, to get the farmers to haul their wheat to market ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Young. Don’t you think things like that had a whole lot 
more to do with the increase of acreage than this 90-percent price- 
support program ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

The demands from the standpoint of the war economy, certainly we 
were encouraged to produce every bushel that we could; and the 90 
percent price-support factor did not appear in that. We were all 
selling above the loan. 

Senator Youna. I see. 

Is it not true, too, that during many of those years, during the war 
and afterward, that the price of wheat in the United States was held 
down by a limitation of the amount of wheat we could export, and it 
was held down by price ceilings, too? As I recall, the Argentine 
was selling what at a price from $5 to $6 a bushel, when the price 
of our wheat was held to about $3 a bushel. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Youne. All of those things, I think, were inflationary and 
encouraged farmers to increase their wheat acreage as much or more 
than probably any other reason. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Smith, I would like to ask you one more question in respect 
to cross-compliance. 

Assuming that Congress enacted into law payments, say, compen 
sating your 280 acres being taken out of circulation, just simply en- 
riching it, what would you expect as a fair return on each acre, and 
what would be your suggestion as to how to reach whatever amount 
you suggest as being fair ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, that is quite a difficult question. First of all, I 
would have taxes. 

The Cuarrman. You would put intaxes. What else, sir? 

Mr. Smirn. I would put in interest on my land; for example, i 
my area $100 land, I would have to have a return erasanin 

The Cuatrman. How about depreciation on your implements, what 
would you want to put that in for? Would you want to put that 
in, too? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. I need the machine to take care of the unit, 
and I still have those 280 acres, and I still have to have the machine 
to take care of. I would have depreciation. 

The CHatrMan. You mentioned three factors now. Have you any 
additional ones ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I would have taxes, interest on my investment—— 

The CuarrMan. That is, on your land, you mean, on the acres? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir; interest on the investment of the land. 

The Cuatrman. What else? Depreciation? 

Mr. Smirn. Depreciation. 

The Crarrman, All right. 


Mr. Smiru. I am still in position of having to have an economic 


unit in order to have enough dollars to do the things for my family 
that I would like to do—well, I do not know—this is just my own 


opinion. 
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The Cuarrman. In any event, the three items you have mentioned 
should be included in fixing an amount of compensation for those acres 
that you set aside. 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir; at least those three. 

The Cuamman. Now, anothere question: Would you limit that as 
to the size of the farm? Would you make that apply to all farms 
alike or would you have it on a gr: rduated scale? 

Mr. Surru. I would not have it on a graduated scale. 

The CuarrmMan. You would let big and small 

Mr. Smirn. It would depend on the yardstick. If you use acreage 
as a yardstick, of course, I am not from Iowa or some place—— 

The Carman. You know we have some States wherein a small 
farm is about 3,000 acres. 

Mr. Sir. Yes, sir. 

In our State, in the area where I am in, it takes a lot of acres to 
have enough dollars when you get through and pay your bills to 
live on. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sarru. In areas where you have higher production, maybe 
280 acres are enough, but certainly not in the summer fallow wheat 
area where you can only plant half of it; you have to have more 
acres, 

The Carman. You realize the difficulty that the committee would 
have in trying to fix a formula applicable to all States? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is why we are trying to get from each locality 
a formula, if we can, as to what would be fair to pay for these diverted 
acres. 

Mr. Sairn. I could sit down probably and figure out what I would 
have to have in my place. It would not apply to my neighbor’s farm 
across the fence. 

The Caarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Smiru. His land is different, the size of the place is different. 
There would be plenty of administrative difficulty in trying to be 
equitable. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Smith, a while ago you spoke about 
production of quality w heat. 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that if we should enact another price- 
support program we should have some provision in the law to encour- 
age the production of salable and millable wheat, let us say, rather 
than that which we would use for chicken feed or anything other 
than for baking 

Mr. Sarru. If you could get a proper definition of “quality.” Now, 
each man from each area thinks he has quality wheat. 

The Cuarrman. Let us take here in the Northwest. I understand 
that wheat that is produced here is primarily used for making cakes 
and crackers. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; it is a quality wheat which cannot be excelled 
for its use. 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

Now, I further understand that in the past 7 or 8 years the amount 
used domestically has been about the same 35 or 36 million bushels per 
year. 
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But I notice from the record that your exports have fallen consid- 
eraly, and that may be where this area got into trouble. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, sir, not that alone.. We have had—— 

The Cuairman, I say that is one of the main factors; is it not ? 

Mr. Smrru. It is one of the factors 

We have had freight differenti als which have priced us out of our 
traditional California markets and much of our eastern markets and, 
in effect, has dead-ended us out here to where we cannot compete in 
those eastern and southern traditional markets. 

The Cuamman. Now, is there any other kind of wheat that can be 
grown here other than this soft wheat that you make crackers and 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. In fact, we now have developed two new 
wheats. One called Columbia, the other called Omar, which will be a 
high-protein wheat. 

The Cuatrman. How does that compare with Kansas and, let us 
say, the North Dakota wheat ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well—— 

The CuarrMan. I guess it is better. 

Mr. Smiru. I am a little out of the milling class. Naturally, being 
from the Pacific Northwest, I think it would be of comparable qui ality 
for its use. 

The Cuarrman. Can you produce durum wheat here ? 

Mr.Ssiru. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I see. 

Senator Thye, have you any questions ? 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Smith, you make a very excellent witness. You 
brought out some facts here that are understandable because you have 
taken your own farm unit and applied to it the problems and func- 
tions of the farm unit so that we could follow you. 

Now, your expenses have increased in recent years because you have 
a $20 cost here in tilling and preparing this land for the crops? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

I would like to and I should have included and go further in stating 
that cost ; however, I do not like to cry too loud. 

In those costs of $21 there are some things I did not include. For 
our Western States our average cost production is about $26, 

Senator Tre. Why? You say in the Western States you have a 
cost item averaging $26, Is there anything in connection with the 
geographical location that would make that or is it hired help or what 
would you say % 

Mr. Smrrn. Well, the geographical location could cause, would have, 
a decided effect on the cost of production. 

However, I did not include any overhead in that $21. I did not 
include any salary for management; there were no allowances for up- 
keep of fences and buildings, and so on. 

& nator Tuye. Have you any record that goes back beyond, say, 5 

‘10 years as to what your costs were then in order that we m: Ly "have a 
( nenaind ison in the event the prices of your output were to take a down- 
ward curve ¢ 

Mr. Somiru. I believe, sir, we would go back to probably 1946, 1947. 

Senator Tnyr. What was your cost per acre at that time, if you have 
the figures just in mind? 

Mr. Smrrn. I donot sir; Iam sorry. 
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Senator Ture. Then we shall not press for it because I do not think 
it is that important to the record. But what do you do with your 
diverted acres ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I raise barley. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, that is the argument I have had over 
several years with the present program. I have contended that the 
farm plant is too large for today’s ability to export or today’s ability 
to consume; whatever is wrong there, we have not solved it, but our 
plant is too large. ; 

It would be just the same as if Weyerhauser had a stack of lumber 
out here in the Northwest for which they did not have a ready buyer. 
They would have to do something with it as would any other industrial 
plant. , 

Now, we are faced with a production on our present farm acres 
which is larger than we have shown the intelligence to have properly 
put to use. 

So we are faced with the necessity of shrinking that farm plant. 

So the question you and I are trying to resolve is how can we shrink 
this plant and do it without the price-squeeze factor, because if the 
price-squeeze factor is applied, you, as a veteran of World War LI, 
who did not enjoy any of the inflationary prices that were evident to 
the operator at the time or to the wage earner, will suffer. 

I will qualify that statement right away and say that the Federal 
Government established a ceiling over farm commodities and, there- 
fore, you did not enjoy the higher inflationary prices that might well 
have prevailed had it not been for the ceiling factor applied at that 
time. So1 wanted to qualify myself right there and then. 

But, as a young fellow, assuming that your father had not pioneered 
this Northwest here, and assuming that you came cold from the service 
and tried to start, and if you assumed an obligation in the necessary 
manner to acquire the equipment and buy the first year’s seed and to 
invest in the first year’s plowing, could you at the present time, under 
the economic situation with which you are faced, survive ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. All right. 

Then that is the economic squeeze that would bring about reduction, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Smirn. But, sir, I question whether that squeeze would lower 
the production. 

Senator Tuy. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Smiru. Because someone else would absorb that place. My 
neighbor, if I had the necessary finances, I could buy my neighbor’s 
place tomorrow and become a bigger farmer, having a larger economic 
unit. 

Senator Ture. That is the only reason—— 

Mr. Smiru. But Iam not there now. 

Senator Torr. That is the only reason why I brought that out, 
because we must recognize that if an economic squeeze is applied to 
bring about a reduction, the individual producer, the small farmer, 
will suffer, but it would not necessarily follow that production would 
be curtailed. If the economic squeeze is applied, then it becomes a 
question of the survival of the fittest. 

The man with limited capital, well, he goes out of business. 
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Mr. Suiru. That is right. 

Senator THyr. Someone acquires the land. It does not mean that 
the acres are put under a blanket and just protected for a period of 
time. They could be tilled, or possibly opened for a mining operation 
for the time being. 

So I person: ally cannot see any other solution from your testimony 
except an orderly program such as you have advocated as a two-price 
plan or through some effective conservation program where the Gov- 
ernment would rent some of the land and stipulate a program that 
would be soil-building. In that manner the unit could be held down 
to a size where we would have an opportunity to domestically consume 
our farm products or export them. With surpluses piling up, some 
such solution must be worked out because they are a burden on the 
market and will depress the market for as long as they exist. 

So going back then to your two-price system, as some refer to it, 
although you refer to it by a different title, is it not justice that the 
producers should have a comparable income to the worker or person 
employed in our industrial field or to the professional man or self- 
employed individual? Should not the farmer be compensated for 
what he produces and sells at the same ratio and level as is the indus- 
trial worker, professional man, or the self-employed man ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; by all means. 

Senator Tre. Then if you are contributing to a surplus, you would 
be perfectly w illing for Congress to enact legislation that would then 
give you whatever that commodity would bring on the world market ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you would take your chances, whether it were 
50 percent of parity or whatever it might be, in order that the com- 
modities go into the channels of the w orld market ? 

Mr. Sairn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tryr. That is the theory of your two-price plan as you 
have laid it out here ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ture. All you ask is that the miller buy a certificate and 
pay for that bushel of wheat that he mills, which goes into channels 
of domestic consumption, on a parity basis with the Nation’s economy ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And that the retailer who processes it and puts it 
on the table for consumption or offers it to the consumer, would have 
to pay for that commodity or product on the basis of the Nation’s 
economy ? 

Mr. Saarn. Yes, sir; and he is already doing that. 

Senator Tuyr. And then on the balance, if you were fortunate 
enough to have production that gave you a surplus, you would say, 
let it go to Pakistan or India where there is a great need; but, recog- 
nizing x the monetary difference between Pakistan currency and Indian 
currency and that of the United States and that they could not pay 
the same prices as prevail in our domestic markets, you would be 
willing to take whatever that market offered you ? 

Mr. Sarru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Trryr. And in that way you would be serving humanity 
by aiding them to fill their needs in that section of the world where 
they are “not as fortunate as you and I; that is what you have in 
mind ¢ 
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Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir: it is. 

Senator Tuy. If it is not that—— 

Mr. Smirn. Generally, yes. 

Senator Ture (continuing). You are going to be confronted with 
a problem because as you shrink your unit, you are going to have to 
divert to barley in this area ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you would have to then fill your livestock yards 
or feeder pens with livestock to consume the barley or you would throw 
it on the market to be competitive with other feed grains grown else- 
where in the United States ? 

Mr. Smrrn. Absolutely. 

Senator Tre. And if you fed more cattle you would soon overload 
the livestock market and create a problem or even chaos in that field, 
would you not ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; depending on the amount of increase of that pro- 
duction. 

Senator Torr. Yes; because if you help to contribute to the number 
of livestock fed or raised, the problem is aggravated. We already have 
the pipeline more than full with pork, and we do not want more in the 
pork business. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Smirn. And there are some farmers in Oregon who have di- 
verted acres and who are going into hog production in self-protection. 

Senator Ture. Yes; they did last year, but they are not so apt to 
this year. 

Now, therefore, the question is simply this, as you speak to us: In 
wheat, whatever your unit produces on a percentage basis of what 
this Nation consumes, you want your equal and just share in the 
market ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And if you are contributing 10 or 15 percent of your 
production to the surplus supply, that you w ill take anything that the 
international or world market will offer you for it ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And you think the so-called certificate is ample pro- 
tection and could be pol iced ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tur. That is your thought. 

If we do not do this, and if we do not set up an orderly program of 
taking acres producing surpluses out of production and use them for 
soil building or conservation practices until such time as we get the 
surpluses worked into manageable proportion, unless that is done, the 
economic squeeze is going to put many of our young couples out of 
existence as managers or operators. That is the last thing we want 
to do, because these young people are the men and women of tomorrow 
who will be the leaders in any community you step into. 

That is why—excuse me. 

Mr. Syrrn. In your thinking there are only two things that I would 
like to voice an opinion on. 

On this amount we must set aside in soil conserving to crops, to 
set aside for our future generations, as a wheat farmer there would 
be two fears I think that I would have: One, that because wheat is so 
much in the limelight as being the one introuble, that some people 
might construe that it should be applied only in wheat. 
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However, we are so integrated in this agricultural production that I 
would be hopeful that it would apply to all production across the 
board. 

Senator Tyr. You see, there are three, if I may interrupt you at 
that point, major crops outside of tobacco. There is cotton in the 
South—we had testimony from a man in Missouri that he had to take 
about a hundred-and-some-eighty acres or a hundred and forty acres 
out of cotton because his cotton acreage was restricted. 

There was no mandatory requirement as to what he should do with 
this diverted acres and, therefore, he put them into corn. Conse- 
quently, he immediately defeated what had been done in the reduction 
of corn in the commercial corn area. The same thing is true in the 
corn-diverted acres if they go into barley and oats; they only aggra- 
vate the feed situation. So we have had control over wheat and pen- 
alties have been imposed on those who exceeded the acreage allotment. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. You are the only one who has suffered a penalty. 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

Senator Aaam. You cannot market wheat unless you have a card, 
without paying a penalty. But corn you can market on the cash mar- 
ket, and any of the feed grains, so we have had many loopholes in the 
program to reduce acreage and surpluses. 

Mr. Smrru. On that basis would it not be better to apply the per- 
centage that we would need to put into soil bank on not only diverted 
portions but on the total ? 

Senator Trysr. On the total, in my humble opinion. Your plant is 
too big, and you are just putting out more than our Nation has the 
ability to either consume, process, or export. That is about where we 
are, and how we set up the mechanics, legislatively, to solve that prob- 
Jem is what we are searching for. That is why we are asking you ques- 
tions here this morning. 

Mr. Suir. With the domestic parity plan and the small increases 
we could achieve under that, with a free market, with the free market 
play, we would not have-to increase too awfully much to reach some- 
where of a normal balance of production against total use; and then 
possibly the application of such an idea as you suggest on the reduc- 
tion of total income would be all right. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Allright. Mr. Edgar Smith come forward. 

I understand Mr. Jerome has come into the audience. 

Will you step to the stage, Mr. Jerome, and we will call you next, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR L. SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, ST. JOHNS, WASH. 


Mr. Smrrn. I am Edgar Smith, Senator, from St. Johns, Wash. 
We are wheat farmers there, in partnership with my father and 
brother. We operate as Edgar W. Smith & Sons. 

We own and operate a 9,000-acre farm, of which 5,000 acres are 
cropland which we farm on a summer-fallow basis, and approximately 
4,000 acres are noncrop pasture. 
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I am also vice president of the Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers for whom I appear. 

The association was organized less than a year ago, succeeding the 
old Washington-Idaho Wheat League, as an inde pendent commodity 
group to serve the interests of the wheatgrowers in our State. 

We now have 1,600 members and 15 active county associations. 

Before I go into that material, I have some things about our area 
in which I think you will be interested. 

Whitman County, Wash., whe . our farm is located, is the largest 
wheat-producing county in the Nation. It is in what we call the 
Palouse country. It is the roughest, hilliest land which is farmed 
mechanically. Yet, in spite of the steepness of our ground our yield, 
our wheat yields, are more than double the national average. 

Due to the freedom from drought, and prolonged drought, and 
insect pests, why, we have never known a crop failure, and due to our 
climate we produce the finest wheats for pastries and crackers in the 
Nation. It is clean, dry, high-quality grain. The area has responded 
to modern agricultural progress—mechanized tillage, conservation, 
fertilization, and chemical weed control are all employed to advantage 
in producing greater yields and improving quality. 

So much for the credit side. 

The debit entries are large and serious. In the first place, despite 
the natural adaptability of our land to dryland farming, this valuable 
attribute is adaptable almost exclusively to wheat—barley to a lesser 
degree. For instance, on our own farm we have endeavored to sub- 
stitute the growing of mustard, grass seed, dry peas, and soybeans. 
Neighbors have tried safflour, rape, and flax. Yet, they and ourselves 
find that the summer-fallow area is adapted almost entirely to wheat 
In fact, by far the greatest percentage of our State is in the summer- 
fallow rotation. Choice of alternate crops other than wheat is limited 
to barley with oats in the valleys. 

Furthermore, since the population of the Pacific Northwest is rela- 
tively sparse, we obviously consume only a small part of our agricul- 
tural production. Due to the preponder ‘ance of soft wheat varieties 
we are limited to certain markets. The increase of rail-freight rates 
on a percentage basis has caused disparity for the long-h: vl shipper 
and same is now keeping our wheat out of the biscuit-flour markets in 
the Southeastern States. Loss of the China market, for decades a 
principal export outlet, is an exceedingly serious blow. Loss of much 
of our traditional feed market to lower-priced grains has also helped 
to put us into the surplus-producer class. Shipment of large stocks 
of feed corn into this area is like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

The membership of the Washington Association of Wheat Growers 
made the following recommendations in connection with national 
farm policy: 

First: We oppose the flexible price-support plan as now operating. In the 
last 2 years Washington State income from wheat production, due to reduced 
acreage and lower prices, has declined 40 percent. In 1958 our wheat is sched- 
uled, under the flexible plan, to be supported at only 73 percent of the present 
price. Wheat production in Washington, due to the acreage allotment program 
and smaller yield, declined this year over 17 million bushels, yet the State carry- 
over increased approximately 12 million bushels to a new record on October 1 


of 113 million bushels. Our sales position in the three markets previously re- 
ferred to on which we are so dependent shows no sign of improvement. 


The Crarrman. Was that due toa lack of exports ? 
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Mr. Smirn. There was a 10 million bushel smaller export to Japan. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. In that period. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. That contributed to it ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, to almost 30 million bushels less disappearance. 

The CratrmMan. Have you tried another kind of wheat than that 
with which you make biscuits or cakes ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Well, in our Palouse country we have a marvelous 
climate for the soft wheats. We do not get the protein very often. 
Now, that seems to be a climatie factor. As you get into a dryer 
condition you can get into areas where you can get protein. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the reason why I ask, since there is a limit 
to the amount of that kind of wheat that can be consumed or even 
exported, there is a scarcity of hard wheats, such as durum and others; 
you could not grow that kind in your area ? 

Mr. Smrru. The durum yields, I do not know that they are being 
tried in our particular area, but where they have tried it, their yields 
are probably one-third to one-half of what they would be in a climate 
adapted to our wheat. 

We have found in Palouse we are adapted to soft wheats. For in- 
stance, there is something in our ground—you people know about 
the sheep country—but the *y tell me . sheep will starve on our stubble. 
You get into other wheat areas where they do have the proteins, and 
the protein in their stubbles will put weight on their sheep. I mean 
it isa climatic affair more than anything else. 

Now, truly there are some parts of our State which can produce 
protein wheats, which are not doing so due to the support program; 
that is correct. 

The Cuatmman. To what extent has the production of the wheat 
increased or decreased per acre, on a per-acre basis? 

Mr. Sairn. In what period ? 

The CuarrMan. Say, 10 years. 

Mr. Smrru. Well, in our State this last year 

The CuarrMan. I mean your farm. 

Mr. Smira. Well, I could go—I would rather go back 20 years when 
I first started, and it is better than double now what it was 20 years 
ago. 

The Cuatrrman. And you attribute that to what ? 

Mr. Smrru. Ten years of good weather, new varieties, the improve- 
ment of mechanization. We do our work on time. We have gotten 
onto the control of the annual weeds. It is about the same in all of 
agriculture. The corn man has had the benefit of improved varieties, 
too. 

The Cuaimrman. I presume because of mechanization you also have 
been able to cultivate more land, have you not, or put more into 
production ? 

Mr. Smrru. Well, to the contrary, we have found that there is some 
land that we farmed with teams in the old days, where it is much 
harder to keep the tractor on that side hill than it was to keep a horse. 

The Cuatrman. What do you do with that kind, do you let it 
fallow ? 

Mr. Smiru. We are trying gradually to get some into other things. 

The CuatrMan. Proceed. 
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Mr. Smiru. Second: We favor supports in line with cost of produc- 
tion. The lot of the wheat farmer, through reduced production and 
low price, is aggravated by higher cost of production. Everything 
which the farmer buys in goods and services, his labor and taxes, and 
on a continually rising index. Also we are more vulnerable to declin- 
ing cash income than we were a generation ago when our economy was 
not so complex. Our need is for income parity, Existing parity 
formulas do not reflect our cost of production. 

Third: Participation in soil-conservation projects should not penal- 
ize a farmer on his acreage allotment. The present practice is to com- 
pute wheat-acreage allotment on a base of existing land in wheat with- 
out any allowance for such acreage previously diverted from wheat to 
grass. In other words the present plan discriminates against the con- 
servation-minded farmer by alloting him a lesser wheat acreage than 
his neighbor who had not likewise previously diverted wheat acreage to 
grass, 

Fourth: We favor full parity for that share of our production used 
on the domestic food market. It is only fair that we be able to sell on 
the same market on which we buy. It is unfair that we be priced off 
the world market simply because of the higher American standard of 
living, or similarly, to be forced to sell on the American food market 
at the world price. 

It is my personal belief that the two-price plan deserves a trial. All 
other plans tried have proved unsatisfactory. To be effective, produc- 
tion controls will be necessary, at least until surplus stocks are used 
up. Twice Congress passed the two-price plan—the McNary-Haugen 
bill—only to have it vetoed by Presidents Coolidge and Hoover be- 
cause production controls were not included. It seems to me, however, 
that if America’s surplus, as such, were sold at world price, control 
would be automatic. 

May I express the thanks of the membership of the Washington As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers and for myself for your time and effort in 
making this study of our farm problem, and for this opportunity to 
appear before you. 

The CuarrMan. What would you suggest that we add to the law; 
how would you effectuate that ? 

Mr. Smira. The way it goes now, it is on your 10-year base. If you 
are on the declining demand market why it is just like giving a drown- 
ing’man more rope to drown with. It is not going to improve his 
position. 

The Cuarrman. Are you speaking of the formula ? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. The modernized parity farm law. 

Mr. Smirn. So long as you are one of those commodities which is 
on the decline—— 

The Cuarrman. So you would prefer the old parity formula ? 

Mr. Sarru. I do not think it was really correct, either. 

The Cuamman. Well, I would be interested in finding out how you 
would change either or both. That is what we are here for, you know. 

Mr. Smrrn. Well, as I understand the modernized parity formula, 
where our grains and the history of the 10-year period is averaged 
with other similar products, which in this case are primarily feed 
products and as the cost of production of our feed products is included, 
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such as feder cows in which the average wheat farmer is not interested, 
and if sufficient weight is given to his depreciation item—because we 
are extensive users of machinery, which is one of our biggest costs 
now—and our immediate out-of-pocket costs are so muc h gerater than 
they were a generation ago—we have extremely high seasonal « ‘ash 
requirements, and our weekly requirements cannot be ignored, so that 
the modernized parity does not reflect the cost to us. 

We would be foolish to say that 1914 was typical of wheat farming 
today—it is not—we have had a che ange since that time. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you suggest—I presume—a new base; is 


that it? 
Mr. Smirn. Yes, a little more thought on that, because I do not 


think that you can- 

The CuatrrmMan. Have you given thought to it ? 

Mr. Sarr. Some thought; yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Let us have it. It ms uy serve our purpose. 

Mr. Smiru. It should be a period prior, perhaps, to this recent 
war. We were already getting in trouble with wheat then. If we 
were to utilize the old parity formula, they are going to have to be 
adjusted. And it seems to me that in many instances the base period 
of parity was altered to better favor certain groups, certain commodi- 
ties, I think, was it not, such as tobacco, for instance, that got a 
different one from our 1914 base. 

The Cratrman. The tobacco formula was changed from the old 
1909-14 formula to a later period, probably 4 or 5 years after the 
original formula was put on the statute books. 

Mr. Smiru. Of the two systems available to us I personally much 
prefer the old system. 

The CHarrman. I was just wondering if you could give us some 
clues as to what to add to the old or the new, to make it more in line 
with what you are talking about. 

Mr. Smirn. With respect to wheat, a proper weighting for the ma- 
chinery requirement, our out-of-pocket requirement. I think it would 
be well to maintain the trend of the history of your 10-year history, 
but then to add adequate weight for your actual out-of-pocket costs, 
the things which are involved in getting that. 

The Cratrman. Does not that out-of-pocket cost differ as to the 
size of the farm, the class of the machinery you use? 

Mr. Smrru. Your investment in machinery per acre, once you have 
an economic-sized unit, will be very much the same, I think, in certain 
farming type areas. I believe as a criterion for that the depreciation 
schedule on that type of machinery would pretty well qualify. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not a fact that with machinery you can operate 
many more acres than on a smaller farm with maybe a smaller num- 
ber of machines, in which the costs may not be as much, and the 
depreciation not as much; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Suirn. The costs of this big machinery we use gets pretty big. 

The Cuatrman. I know. That is why I am saying that it would 
ose a problem to us to arrive at a formula to apply to all wheat farm- 
ers. You see, we could not write one for Oregon and one for Idaho 
and one for North Dakota. We have to treat everybody fairly. 

Mr. Smirn. Let us take an average as near as possible then. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we are trying to do. For your infor- 
mation, I opposed this formula, the so- salled modernized formula, 
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when it was proposed several years ago, and so did Senator Young 
and Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Instead of having the modern formula take effect, 
we had a little gadget in the law to provide that whichever was the 
higher of the two formulas would be applied. We have succeeded 
in retaining that in the law. If there could be some way by which 
you could show us how to improve that, it would help. 

Mr. Smiru. We come to the end of the road now, and they are lower- 
ing the boom on us with this modernized par ity as of next year. 

Senator Tuyr. Labor and industry use a base of 1947-49, inclu- 
sive, in determining their increased costs. Would not that be a pretty 
fair figure for agriculture? That was a more favorable period, you 
will reeall. 

Mr. Smirn. I would just take for granted that that would be a more 
realistic one than either of the other periods which we have, sir. 

Senator Youne. If we took the old modernized formula and changed 
the base to 1947-49, it would fix us up in North Dakota in pretty good 
shape. And I think it would you, too. 

Mr. Smiru. We are told that about 85 cents of $1 we spend in the 
end to pay wages goes to labor. And labor wages have been increased 
without too much connection to efficienc y, but yet those are our costs, 
and we would like to tie ourselves on the tail of that kite. 

The Cuarman. Your plan in that connection is the same as Mr. 
Smith described a moment ago ? 

Mr. Soirn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If you do not mind, unless you have something else 
to give, will you submit the rest of your statement ? 

Mr. Smirn. Very well. 

Senator Tnyr. M: any of us thought the same way about exports, 
but we were overruled by the State Department. 

The Crairman. Those were Republicans, were they not?» [Ap- 
plause. | 

Senator Ture. We have a Democrat between us. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Smirn. I want to thank you gentlemen for coming here. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. I should like permission to insert in the record at 
this point a paper presented to me by Mr. R. L. Walker, of Route 1, 
Amity, Oreg. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. R. L. Walker is as follows :) 

I am briefing this statement or testimony, as a dirt or grassroots farmer, to be 
submitted to the congressional committee holding a meeting in Pendleton, Oreg., 
on October 31, 1955. I am doing this this way for two reasons: First, I realize 
that the committee is very crowded for time in which to hear all testimony that 
should be forthcoming at this meeting; second, I would also like to have this 
committee have a record of the points or facts that I hereby attempt to set forth. 

Please let me refer to the economy of this United States as having been a con- 
trolled economy during the past twenty-some years, until somehow, some body 
got most of them (the controls) removed or reduced, the result of which has 
left most segments of agriculture very much depressed. It has allowed most large 
industries to reap large profits with tax reductions thereon; while agriculture. 
small business, and others in the face of mounting property taxes and reduced 
incomes are forced to try to pay the bill or face disaster. This sort of unbalanced 
economy will result in disaster for all. 

Had it not been for what support prices we had left on agricultural commodities 


at the time of the recent stock-market crash, we would have suffered a collapse 
that would have been disastrous. Suppose wheat, cotton, and all other agricul- 
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tural commodities could have gone down in price like they did in 1929, then 
what? You know they would have done that very thing if it wasn’t for the Gov- 
ernment support on these commodities. In fact we have suffered quite a reduc- 
tion, or recession, in such agricultural commodity prices that were not supported 
or effected by other things that were supported. 

I was a strong supporter of the McNary-Haugan, or two-priced farm. bill, at 
the time it was passed by Congress and vetoed by Mr. Coolidge in 1924. But now 
in the face of the vast burdensome surpluses of so many things, and by reason 
of the fact that we already have what could be, as I see the picture, a much 
better two-price plan for serving the interests of all concerned. This two-price 
plan would be beneficial to our future farmers of America as well as to all con- 
cerned directly or indirectly. 

As I see the overall picture now, the success of the whole agricultural program 
depends on the proper approach, the disposition of our surpluses, and I would say, 
put every bit possible into people’s hungry stomachs, but not back into our own 
livestock feeding channels, in conjunction there with a proper approach to produc- 
tion controls. (It is absolutely silly to deplete the fertility of our soils, wear 
out our machinery and manpower, to produce something that we have absolutely 
no need for, and that when produced becomes an expensive waste.) 

In view of all the facts as I see them, we must have production controls to 
eliminate needless expense and waste; and we must have support prices high 
enough on all agricultural commodities to give agriculture its rightful share 
of the national income profit. 

As owner and operator of one of the largest diversified farms in the western 
portion of Oregon, and in the interest of a better agricultural program, I make 
this appeal to you, honorable Senators and gentlemen, in order to save and have 
for the whole of the Nation a sound and prosperous economy. 

Thanking you all for your cooperation in this matter, if there is anything fur- 
ther I can do to enlighten you in regards to these points and facts, I would be 
glad to do so any time convenient. 


The CuHarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Ermil Jerome. 


STATEMENT OF ERMIL S. JEROME, IDAHO CO-OP DAIRY 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, KUNA, IDAHO 


Mr. Jerome. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: M 
name is Ermil Jerome. I live on and operate a 100-acre irrigated, 
diversified farm at Kuna, Idaho, and have been a farmer all my life. 
At the present time I am milking 35 registered and grade Jersey 
cows. On my farm I raise hay, grain, corn, and some seed crops such 
as clover. 

I have been a director of the Ada County Dairymen’s Association 
since 1947 and have been its secretary since 1950. The Ada County 
Dairymen’s Association is a producer-owned milk processing organi- 
zation and is owned by 2,500 farmers. 

I am also chairman of the executive committee of the Idaho State 
Grange and a director of the Idaho Cooperative Dairy Products 
Council, an organization of five large cooperative creameries in south- 
ern Idaho. These 5 creameries have a producer membership of ap- 
proximately 14,000 farmers. I was recently chosen by this organiza- 
tion to speak for them at this hearing. 

Dairying is the leading agricultural pursuit in the State of Idaho. 
Approximately 21 percent of our total agricultural income is pro- 
duced by it. At the present time there are approximately 225,000 
producing dairy cows in the State. Last year these cows produced 
approximately 1,400 million pounds of milk. Approximately 200 
million pounds was used on the farms; 220 million pounds was used 
locally in the form of fluid milk. The balance or approximately 980 
million pounds went to processing plants and was manufactured into 
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butter, cheese, ice cream, powered and evaporated milk. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the milk that went to processing plants was 
marketed through cooperatives. 

The dairy farmer i in Idaho, as well as throughout the entire Nation, 
is finding it very difficult to survive under our present economic condi- 
tions. Since 1952 his income has gone down over 20 percent. During 
the same period his costs have gone up tremendously. Today under 
our present support program the support price is approximately 
15 percent above pre-World War II market levels while the farmers’ 
costs have gone up over 100 percent. 

The average butterfat produced per cow per year in the State of 
Idaho is 249° pounds. The Idaho Department of Dairying releases 
the following average prices per pound butterfat for all milk mar- 
keted in Idaho: 1952, $1.07 ; 1953, $0.93; 1954, $0.856. 

This 20-percent reduction in price per pound butterfat since 1952 
has resulted in a loss to Idaho dairymen of $12 million plus a loss in 

value of dairy cows of $28 million or a tot: al of $40 million. 

In 1952 at $1.07 per pound butterfat, dairymen could show a small 
net profit. Now a cow must produce at least 305 pounds of butterfat 
per year at the average price of 85.6 cents to break even. This is 
causing a lot of dairymen in our section of the country to dispose 
of their herds. We are havi ing more dairy sales in our area than ever 
before. 

On April 1, 1954, when the Secretary reduced the support price 
from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent, it reduced the dairymen’s 
income by 60 cents per 100 pounds of milk. Dairymen in southern 
Idaho had fixed obligations they were endeavoring to meet. In order 
to meet them they tried to hold up their gross income by milking more 
cows. The result being that in our section of the country production 
went up approximately 20 percent. Milking these marginal cows, of 
course, was not pean and the dairyman today has found himself 
in a price squeeze to the extent that, as previously stated, a large num- 
ber of them are liquidating their herds and production is now below 
a year ago. 

‘Prior to the time the Secretary dropped the support price of dairy 
products from 90 to 75 percent of parity, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its releases through radio, television, and the 
press were “continuously telling the public that the warehouses were 
bulging with surpluses of dairy products. That butter and cheese 
were spoiling and even went so far as to make statements to the effect 
that the dairy industry was pricing itself out of the market. This 
adverse public ity built up resentment in the consumers against the 
dairy industry to the effect that although the dairymen themselves 
were supporting an advertising program through the American Dairy 
Association endeavoring to tell the public the value of dairy products 
as a food, consumption continued to drop. Immediately after sup- 
ports were dropped the tune from the Department changed. The re- 
leases then commenced coming out to the effect that on a comparative 
food value basis, dairy products were cheap food. This type of 
publicity, along with the continued advertising and merchandising 
efforts of the dairymen themselves through the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, also coupled with a large increase in population last year, in- 
creased the consumption of dairy products by the equivalent of ap- 
proximately 6 billion pounds of milk on a national seale. 
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This year per capita consumption of milk, butter, cheeese, and ice 
cream has continued to increase. The increased use of fluid milk is 
reported at 414 percent, even though the price of fluid milk has gone 
up approximately 0.3 of 1 cent per quart and the price of all other 
dairy foods has dropped very little to the consumer. With the pres- 
ent Increase in per capita consumption, coupled with our increase in 
population and the fact that dairymen are being forced out of busi- 
ness, it would appear that it may not be too long before we will have 
a shortage of dairy products. 4 

Dropping the support of dairy products from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity was absolutely uncalled for. It has not increased consump- 
tion. Last year it did not decrease production. Production went up 
over 314 billion pounds last year over the previous year. It was the 
highest point in the history of the country. 

The drop did get the United States Department of Agriculture 
off the backs of the dairy industry and gave the industry an oppor- 
tunity to make its advertising and promotional work effective. The 
reduction is driving the medium sized producer out of business. The 
larger producer is endeavoring to expand his herd with the hopes of 
building up a more economical operation. Dairy producers are either 
becoming larger or very small. 

Dairymen did not ask for supports. In facet, when they were forced 
on them in the early stages of World War II, they fought them very 
strenuously. We do not like supports today but feel that if other 
segments of agriculture, business, utilities, labor, and industry are 
going to be operated under a controlled economy that the dairy in- 
dustry will have to be treated likewise. 

When we had 90 percent supports the dairy surpluses never ex- 
ceeded 8 percent of a year’s production. Though the dairy industry 
from a national standpoint constitutes approximately 20 percent of 
our total agricultural income; at no time has the Government ever 
had invested in dairying over 7 percent of the total investment in all 
agricultural commodities. Today the Government has an investment 
in dairy products of less than 5 percent. Today we have a surplus 
of approximately 30 days’ supply. 

In summary, during a greater part of the past several years the 
dairy industry has been supported, subsidized, or controlled by various 
Government programs in an effort to assure producers an adequate 
price for their products. Today dairy farmers are receiving one- 
third less for their labor than 2 years ago. A cow that produced 305 
pounds of butterfat 2 years ago was showing a fair profit. At pre- 
vailing prices that same cow is now breaking even providing the 
dairy farmer does not charge more than 43 cents per hour for labor. 

It would seem that there is possibly two answers to the question. 

1. Take the Government out of the dairy business and let the 
American dairy farmer work out his own problems through a self- 
help program such as that proposed by the National Milk Producers 
Federation of Washington, D.C. A summary of the plan has been 
developed which we feel may be helpful to the committee. The 
plan has been presented to the Congress as H. R. 2686, H. R. 3483, 
H. R. 3400 and Senate bill 930. We believe that this legislation 
merits the support of this committee. Its adoption would be a for- 
ward step toward bringing about a permanent improvement in the 
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economic conditions of dairy farmers outside the influence of partisan 
politic S. 

2. If the Congress of the United States insists on continued con- 
trols and supports of the dairy industry, then raise the support prices 
on dairy products to a level consistent with prevailing economic con- 
ditions. Also tie down the definition of the word “parity.” Under 
the present formula prices paid to dairy farmers remain the same while 
the percent of parity gets better and better. 

To sum up the parity-equivalent problem, we want to point out the 
fact that. under present administrative ruling dairy farmers can get 
less and less. This is because the surplus caused by the curt: ailment 
of wartime demand will adversely effect the parity- -equivalent price 
for the next 10 years—unless some adjustment is made to stabilize 

the meaning of the word as expressed in dollars and cents paid 
farmers. 

(The booklet entitled, “The Why and the How of the Self-Help 
Program,” is on file with the committee. ) 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Younac. Do you mean that you are opposed to the modern- 
ized parity formula? 

Mr. Jerome. In a way, yes. Basing under this period of time di- 
rectly after the war was not a natural condition for the dairy industry. 

At that time we were asked to produce more and most of that produc- 
tion went overseas and to the Army and the ones who previously 
bought our dairy products were unable to obtain them at that time, 
and then after it was over we were left without a consuming market. 

Senator Younc. You do not believe it is a good yardstick for what 
should be a fair price for dairy products? 

Mr. Jerome. According to the other things it really is not. I have 
had several economists try to give me a definition of a parity, and I 
get more mixed up every time I do. Maybe I do not understand every- 
thing I know about it. 

I understand on dairy products this year, instead of 75 percent of 
parity we have been getting about 80 percent of parity, but no more 
dollars and cents. Is that right? 

Senator Youne. That is correct. Despite the rise in costs of dairy 
operations, I think the parity, that is, 100 percent parity, which is sup- 
posed to be a fair price has gone down. So you are right in that your 
parity ratio shows the increase, while the « ‘ash you are actually receiv- 
ing is lower, is less. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Jerome. Y es, that is right. And to sum up the parity-equival- 
ent problem, we want to point out the fact that under present admin- 
istrative rulings dairy farmers can get less and less. This is because 
the surplus caused by the curt: ailment and wartime demand will ad- 
versely affect the parity equivalent price for the next 10 years, unless 
some adjustment is made to stabilize the meaning of the word as ex- 
pressed 1 in dollars and cents paid to farmers. 

Senator Tryr. One statement that I believe you made, Mr. Jerome, 
referred to Government controls. I believe that you made that sort 
of a reference ¢ 1 

Mr. Jerome. Yes. 

Senator Turn. The Government has no control over the dairy in- 
dustry at the present time? 
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Mr. Jerome. No, that is right. Of course, if continued high sup- 
ports, they would have to have control. 

Senator Taye. That might come in the future, if there was an 
abundance of feed, and that, of course, would come about if you did 
not have some orderly system of controlling the coeeten acres, 

But the fact is that you are not receiving parity. I do not know 
what the situation in Idaho is, but what was your butter production 
last year? Do you know whether you increased your production ¢ 

Mr. Jerome. We increased our milk production about 20 percent. 

Senator Ture. 20 percent in the past year? 

Mr. Jerome. Since the time, April 1, 1954. 

Senator Ture. Then you did just the contrary to what the theory 
and philosophy was, th: at a lowered support would bring about a de- 
crease in production. That was the philosophy. 

Mr. Jerome. That was right, but it did not work—— 

Senator Taye. Why did it not work? 

Mr. Jerome. Because in our case they found people had certain ob- 
ligations that they had to meet; they had to milk more cows to meet 
their obligations. 

Senator Tuyr. And, therefore, you just did the human thing. You 
kept even the cow that might well have gone to the slaughteryard, 
because she Was not a profitable producer. So it is a question here 
that when the reduction in the supports came, the need to continue 
having an income compelled him to keep a cow that he might well have 
put into the stockyards ? 

Mr. Jerome. That is right. Many marginal cows have been milked 
the last year. 

Senator Tryr. You increased by 20 percent. Therefore, the price 
factor alone is not going to bring about an orderly reduction in the 
United States, because you have answered that question with your 
own statement. 

Well, then, you talk about the self-help plan. It is commendable; 
however, you could not put in into effect without Government assist- 
ance, could you—you do not visualize any way of doing it without 
the Government; do you? 

Mr. Jerome. Well, I think that it is proposed to be supported with- 
out the Government help. 

Senator Tuyrr. You would have to have what we normally refer to 
as an advance fund, which could be drawn on to finance the operation 
of the self-help plan? 

Mr. Jerome. There is a possibility that it might have to have some 
help to get started. 

The Cuatrman. The proposed law so provides for one-half billion 
dollars. 

Senator Tryr. But in the main, if these diverted acres of any other 
given crop, if other crops grown on them were permitted to flow into 
the feed-cattle category, the dairy situation would naturally be 
aggravated. 

Mr. Jerome. Yes, sir. 

Senator Turse. Thank you. 

The Cratrrman. I wish just to make this little statement, Mr. 
Jerome. You did just the same as many other farmers did. When 
Mr. Benson left the 90-percent support level in effect in April of 1953 
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my understanding was that it was his hope that the farmers would 
get. together to try to help themselves and put a plan of their own in, 
instead of what they did; instead of doing that they increased the 
production, and that made the trouble that we are in today. In other 
words, instead of converting all of your milk into cheese and butter 
for a ready buyer, Uncle Sam, if you had put into effect a plan to 
sell more raw milk, the dairy people might not be in the trouble they 
are today. You increased production because of the 90 percent of 
parity supports. 
Jerome. We have such a program working now. 

The Cuatrman. You should have done it sooner. You might not 
be in so much trouble today, maybe. 

Mr. Jerome. Well, that is right. 

The Cuarrman. It is not only the Government that must come in 
and help but it is the farmers that must try and cooperate to help 
themselves. You cannot depend upon the Government entirely. [ 
have some facts that show that some farmers, instead of converting 
their raw milk into cheese, would go into butter; if they could get more 
for cheese, they would go into cheese, because Uncle Sam was a better 
buyer. 

So if that self-help program had been started and if the farmers had 
tried to regulate themselves instead of doing as you did, and many 
others, the dairy people might not be in the trouble they are in today. 

Thank you ever so much. 

The next witness is Mr. Kaseberg. 


STATEMENT OF PAULEN W. KASEBERG, WASCO, OREG. 


Mr. KAsererc. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Paulen W. Kaseberg. For over 18 years I have been farming 
near Wasco, Sherman County, Oreg. My farm was homesteaded in 

1882 by my grandfather, and has been operated as a dry-land summer- 
fallow farm since that time. 

This year I had 34 percent of my summer fallow diverted from 
wheat and for the coming crop year the diversion amounts to 39.4 per- 
cent due to the national wheat acreage allotment program. That is a 
matter of concern to me; however, its severity is lessened by the pro- 
vision permitting feed grains to be grown on these diverted acres. 
These feed grains are not particularly profitable, but they do prevent 
the diverted land from becoming subjected to severe erosion from both 
wind and water. 

Another matter of grave concern which I wish to call to your atten- 

tion and which is not generally understood by many people is that of 
the so-called modernized parity formula. It is difficult for a farmer 
to understand how the parity price of wheat can be falling when his 
implement dealer tells him that implement parts have taken a 15-per- 
cent raise due to an increase in the price of steel; or, when his local 
petroleum dealer informs him that gasoline or diesel oil has gone up 
another cent per gallon; or, when his skilled hired man comes around 
and says that he needs a raise because his brother-in-law who just left 
an adjoining farm is now gett ng $22 per day in his new job in town. 

We have been told that the reason for a decline in parity has been a 
decrease in living costs. vet on October 22, 1955, the Department of 
Labor reported that September living costs were two- tenths of 1 per- 
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cent higher than September of 1954 and only one-half an index point 
below the record living cost of October 1953. 

It has been indicated that a cause of lowering the parity index has 
been the decline of the cost of feeds and seeds to the farmer. I take 
this to mean that our own price decline is used against. us to deter- 
mine the parity index. If this is true, I declare it to be extremely 
unfair. 

Where, then, is the gimmick in the parity formula that is working 
to the disadvantage of the wheat producer‘ To answer this question 
a person has to go back to the original definition of parity. Parity 
price, parity ratio, and parity income are the various standards used 
in agriculture to measure the degree to which farm prices or incomes 
are in line with what the Congress has defined as a fair goal or objec- 
tive. Parity price is that price which will give agric -ultural commodi- 
ties the same purchasing or buying power in terms of goods and serv- 
ices that farmers buy that the commodities had in a specified base 
pel iod, 

In the Agricultural Act of 1948 a new method of determining parity 
prices was enacted. The 1948 revision specified that the relative parity 
prices were to be based on actual relative market prices for the 10 pre- 
ceding years. Thus farm products whose market prices were lagging 
behind the general level of farm prices would have their parity prices 
lowered. This is especially true of commodities continuously produced 
in excess of domestic and export requirements. 

Therefore, the wheat farmer is faced with a continually declining 
parity ratio because of the 10-year market price injection into the 
modernized parity formula. This so-called modernized parity for- 
mula will, in itself, reduce the support price of wheat by approximately 
38 cents per bushel, as compared to the old parity for mula. This price 
decrease is often overlooked by those working on the farm problem, 
but cannot be ignored by the farmer who feels the effects of this cut 
in income just as keenly as he does the income reduction due to the 
flexible loan program. 

In the determination of the national wheat acreage allotment, Con- 
gress has authorized and directed the Secretary of Agriculture to com- 
pute annually a national acreage allotment for wheat which will pro- 
duce a sufficient quantity to meet all domestic and export demands and, 
in addition, provide for a reserve supply of 30 percent over and above 
those requirements. Applying these provisions of law, the following 
facts are evidence that it is the mandate of Congress to provide pro- 
duction programs of abundance for wheat. In the case of the acreage 
allotment provisions, we find that the normal domestic consumption 
of wheat plus the estimated exports equals the estimated required pro- 
duction. The law directs that there must also be established a reserve 
supply equal to 80 percent of these requirements. This would call for 
a total supply of 130 percent of the normal requirements for domestic 
consumption and exports. 

Thus there can be no doubt that it is the intent of Congress and the 
purpose of the Department of Agriculture that our production pro- 
grams for wheat must, at all times, provide for supplies in excess of 
the normal supply. The achievement of these objectives would elimi- 
nate any possibility of wheat prices at the parity level. Without the 
present set-aside provisions being now employed by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture the sliding-secale formula requires by law that the price 
support percentage of parity value to be set at 75 percent whenever 
the supply percentage is 130 percent of normal supply. 

Therefore, without a change of law, or without the use of the set- 
aside provision, the wheat farmer cannot for many years to come 
expect to receive more than 75 percent of parity until the present sur- 
pluses are worked off in one way or another. 

The manner in which these surpluses could be disposed of are: 
An expanded feeding program, a large industrial outlet, an export 
subsidy program, and increased use in domestic human consumption. 
It has been said that we wheat producers should not compete with 
other feed grains, yet in 1943 when over 400 million bushels were fed 
under a feed grain subsidy, wheat accounted for only 10 percent of 
the record feeding that year in the United States. Large volumes of 
wheat could be moved by an industrial outlet into aleohol which could 
be used in motor fuel to upgrade the octane content. An expanded 
export- -subsidy program could be developed with cooperation of the 
State Department, and lastly our domestic food market would be ex- 
panded by the use of new wheat foods and by use of better under- 
standing of nutrition on the part of the consumer. 

I realize these suggested programs all call for appropriations, but 
I also realize the present surpluses cost money for storage, deteriora- 
tion, handling, interest, and administration. I urge you to give these 
cost factors close study. 

I wish it were within my ability to give as ready answers to the 
solution of eliminating the undesirable features of the modernized 
parity formula as it is to provide suggestions for surplus disposal. 
Of course, there have been made great technological improvements in 
farm machines, farm chemicals and farm methods, but when we face 
the picture presented by this modernized parity formula we cannot 
see a future in it for the wheat producer. <A decline in a 10-year- 
average marketing price only accelerates declines in future parity 
ratios. The only escapes from a decline in the parity ratio would 
be for our sur pluses to become exhausted and norm: $ reserves depleted. 
Those conditions could only arise from war or from devastating 
droughts which would virtually wreck both the ie icultural economy 
and the overall economy of the Nation. Iam sure that no one desires 
or anticipates either of these solutions. 

We farmers realize that we must be on good relations with our city 
consumer, but we are only asking for fair treatment. We feel that 
at a time when the Nation is in a period of economic expansion and 
industry is at peak production it is a poor time to ask agriculture to 
face economic disaster. 

As previously mentioned, it does not seem equitable that producers, 
who in conformity with governmental programs, are called upon to 
produce wheat in such abundant supplies, should receive a penalty 
in the form of lower parity prices and reduced price supports as well 
as acreage reduction of the sharpest kind as a result of these pro- 
grams. The modernized parity formula is diametrically in opposi- 
tion to the program of abundance so essential to wheat. 

I am sure that it was not the intention of the Congress when the 
modernized parity formula was enacted into law to create the situa- 
tion that is now taking effect with respect to the commodities pro- 
duced in abundance as compared with those not so produced. There 
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have been suggestions made from time to time by farmers for the im- 
provement of the parity relationship and some of them are: To tie 
the parity figure to the cost of living index, to set farm prices on a 
basis with wage rates, to establish farm prices on a basis with steel 
prices, to set farm prices on a ratio with the index of industrial 
production, and perhaps there are others. 

In this agricultural era of improved machines, chemicals and 
methods, farming is rapidly becoming a business whereby the operator : 
in order to survive the cost-price squeeze must become not only a pro- f 
duction engineer, a cost accountant, a part-time veterinarian, a first- 
rate mechanic, a chemist, an expert soil analyst, and an optimist. 

Since the modernized parity formula will go into effect on a transi- 
tional basis in 1956, we request the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to give immediate consideration to the detrimental effects 
of this formula on wheat 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kaseberg. 

The next witness is Mr. Kenneth Fridley. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH FRIDLEY, WASCO, OREG. 


Rue 


Mr. Friptey. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Kenneth Fridley, my farm is located in Sherman County, 
Oreg., near Wasco. It lies in what is known as the great Columbia 
River Basin. It is one of the most highly mechanized farming com- 
munities in the United States. This farm consists of 640 acres of 
cropland, and 105 acres of farmland seeded to grass which is used for j 
pasture, in addition to 170 acres of wasteland which produces some . 
forage for cattle. One-half of the 640 acres is summer tilled or sum- 
mer fallowed to store moisture and build up the nitrates in order to 
produce the next crop. This isa typical Cd of farming in the dry 
regions of the Pacific Northwest. This farm is operated entirely by 
myself and three teen-age sons. It could probably be considered a 
typical family-size farm. As a sams wheat farm it is small. 
There are only 2 or 3 farms in my neighborhood having as few acres. 
Cash income from wheat is supplemented by income from a small herd 
of registered Aberdeen-Angus cattle. I do some feeding of steers i 
myself and are owned jointly by myself and three sons and daughter, : 
all of whom have been or are engaged in 4-H work since attaining 
eligible age. 

As a wheat farmer my major concern is to maintain an income ade- 
quate enough to stay solvent and to maintain a decent standard of 4 
living. This would include education for my children, a normal 3 
parental concern that they be prepared to enter today’s highly tech- 
nical and competitive society. Late events have created doubts and a 
feeling of despair in the minds of the farmer. i 

We hear statements issued by our Goverment officials relative to 3 
the solid position of agriculture in our economy and that in the long : 
pull the farmer will come out on top. A far more discouraging aspect 
of the farm program is the specter of statements emanating from 
policy levels of the Federal Government relative to the surpluses 
accumulating in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
terrific cost to the taxpayers. The adverse effect of these statements 
on public opinion is creating a situation which may take years to cor- 
rect and may even create the impression that the American farmer 
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should “go it alone.” It is a strange paradox that the American farmer 
should be treated as an economic delinquent when he has responded. in 
every crisis in the past two decades to expand and produce to feed his 
countrymen and the rest of the free world. This he has done without 
cost-plus guaranty or fast tax writeoff or Government capital to ex- 
pand the farm factory. Now that the farmer is suffering from that 
expansion he is reaping his reward, lowered price, curtailed produc- 
tion, and increasing costs. 

Under the present program the farms of my county are being allotted 
a wheat acreage of 60.6 percent of the total base acreage. Barley, a 
poor substitute for wheat, may be planted on the diverted acres. For 
example, my yield this year was 26 bushels per acre on an allotment 
of 244 acres, bringing a return of $8,458.66 gross after rent. The 
barley yield was 1,000 pounds per acre on 65 acres, bringing a total 
gross of $910 after rent. Income per acre on barley was $31 per acre 
less than for wheat. This I believe to be a typical example in the area. 
The combination of the two crops brought a total gross income of 
$9,374.66. 

Compare this with costs of $3,747.70 for repairs to equipment and 
farmstead in order to raise this crop. I have used only the equip- 
ment item, exclusive of seed, gas, oil, supplies, taxes, and so forth, to 
point out one fact—the cost of equipment in the operation of a com- 
mercial wheat farm. Total costs exclusive of labor were $10,582.79. 
To replace a tractor now being used on the farm and purchased in 
1935 at a cost of $3,500 would today cost $13,042.92. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the large diesel unit / 

Mr. Frintey. Yes, that is the type commonly used in the area. 

Senator Tuyr. What number of furrows would that unit do? 

Mr. Friptry. According to how heavy the soil is from an 8 bottom 
to 10 on the same unit. In my area they are using 10 and a short 
distance, 10 miles away, they are using 8 on the same unit. It depends 
upon how heavy the soil is. In other words, how sandy or how much 
loam. 

Other farm equipment has increased in like proportion in cost. If 
depreciation of equipment used in the production of wheat at 10 per- 
cent rate were added to the cost of repairs and maintenance, the cost 
would amount to $8,547.70, roughly over 85 percent of the total gross 
of this year’s grain crop. Total operating costs were $10,582.79, or an 
actual loss of $1,208.13. 

I was struck with the closeness of these figures with those of Jack 
Smith on his 700 acres, as opposed to my 640—very nearly the same. 

In addition to this, the investment in equipment of $48,000, the 
investment in land of $80 per acre, I think that is very conservative, 
or $52,000 makes a total investment of $100,200 to produce a crop of 
grain. This is a one-man industry. Compare this with the average 
investment of $11,000 per worker in industry. 

Another gripe of the wheat producer is the actual, if not apparent, 
discrimination against him under the present farm program as com- 
pared to the producer of another commodity—corn. The percentage 
factor applied on the base acreage in my country is 60.6 percent, 
contrasted to the fact that no marketing quotas or penalties are applied 
if a producer of corn overseeds his allotment. This has been made 
possible by congressional action at the corn producer’s request. As 
a consequence, the percentage of grower compliance is small due to 
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the fact that a market for corn exists in the feed-deficient areas be- 
cause of a lack of wheat at a price competitive with corn. I believe 
that all of agriculture should share in the postwar adjustment or as 
a result of this expansion we know we must reduce, and a sensible 
commodity approach applied to the Federal farm program. We know 
that for us to reduce the surplus and to get our land into production 
of the only commodity that can be economically produced, we must 
use some of our annual production for feed. Barley grown on di- 
verted acres cannot be used for poultry feed, and is not satisfactory 
as a concentrate for cattle and hogs. Wheat can and should be used 
in the feed deficit areas such as ours to fill this need. It is discon- 
certing to say the least to have corn shipped into this area and at the 
same time limit our production to 60 percent of our total acres. 

Compounded with the facts of increased costs of production and 
the loss of income due to acreage limitation is the fact of declining 
parity beginning with 1956 when modernized parity is applied. With 
an acreage cut in the Northwest in 1955 of 33 percent, we still produce 
916 million bushels of wheat nationally, which is more than total 
national annual disappearance. 

That would vary according to exports. It so happens that it is 
about 29 million this year. I do not want to create a misimpression 
on that score. 

It is safe to assume that in 1956 the Secretary of Agriculture will 
announce a parity loan rate of 75 percent of modernized parity, the 
minimum allowed by law. Perhaps we can have no quarrel with the 
theory of modernized parity. Production efficiency of the farm has 
increased with the application of new technology of machinery and 
the bearing of fruit of our own research in cereals and soil. Invest- 
ments required have likewise increased tremendously in the past 
decade. Can we not properly ask that the increased production effi- 
ciency of industry be passed along to the consumer in the form of 
lower parity prices? Asking is not receiving, therefore we do not 
expect this to happen. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me state that the continuation of the 
present Federal farm program as it applies to wheat will soon bring 
about a situation, the consequences of which can only be detrimental 
to our economy. I visualize a decline in the number of family-size 
farms if the present cost-price squeeze continues to intensify. The 
smaller farmer will find it impossible to continue. This alone is a 
social condition which no one predicts to be beneficial to society. It 
is a trend that should be reversed, not promoted. A fair degree of 
prosperity must be possible for our farm people as well as for other 
segments of our society. Failing in this, the result can only be the 
eventual dragging down of all to the economic level of our agricultural 
economy. No proposals to begin to solve the dilemma of the wheat 
producer have been offered which can compare to the sensible approach 
of the domestic parity plan for wheat. It will help in the planning 
of the farm operation. 

It best meets the approval of the soil conserving farmer. It affords 
the best opportunity to meet competition in foreign markets from 
those countries which have made no effort to curtail production. It 
will allow wheat to move into feed market in the feed deficient area. 
It will allow more freedom of choice for the farmer who has agronomic 
conditions suited for alternate crops. It will encourage a farmer to 
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produce high quality milling wheat for the trade instead of for storage 
The domestic parity plan for wheat deserves a trial. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Fridley. 

Senator Youne. If the present program is continued at 90 percent 
of parity for wheat, would it be possible, do you think, or feasible to 
base supports on the qu: ality of the wheat produced ? 

Mr. len There again I would want a definition of “quality.” 
As it now stands, we even have a surplus in our milling wheat. Of 
course, the hard red springs are mere desirable, segs ause they are higher 

protein levels. I think that the best way to give a premium for 
quality is to let that be reflected on the market pi vce aS We propose 
this would be done here. For any other additional premium, I have 
not given that too much study, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Are you producing any wheat in the Pacific North- 
west that is of a poor quality, or any grades that are / 

Mr. Friptey. A small amount, one varie ty, Rex. Most of the wheat 
in my county, better than 85 percent, is soft white hybrid wheat. 
Alice sells first and then a new improved variety, Elmar. There is no 
Rex grown in my county. 

Senator Younc. Would there be any objection on the part of your 
wheat producers if a price-support program had a differential or a 
lower price for wheat like Rex that you speak of / 

Mr. Friptey. Yes, there would. We do not believe there should 
be compensation for producing quality, but in the case of Rex it loses 
its identity ; cannot be identified from varieties that are good milling 
wheats. Therefore, the farmer would take 20 cents per bushel ditfer- 
ence, take it to the terminal market and it would be blended off. 

Senator Younc. You are not advocating that we continue to sup- 
port poor quality wheat on the same level as the top quality, are you? 

Mr. Friptey. [ would think there would be a better method of do- 
ing that. I would not advocate giving any premiums to a low-quality 
wheat. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Fridley 

Our next witness is Mr. Wagner. 

We have heard the problem very well stated by the preceding wit- 
nesses, and I wonder if you have anything new to offer, Mr. Wagner 
to what has been suggested. It has been. repeatedly stated by other 
witnesses that this two-price system might be the solution to it. Have 
you anything new to add to what has been stated / 

Mr. Waaner. I have. 

The CuarrMan. I wish that you would confine it to that. I think it 
has been stated here quite well by practically all of the witnesses as to 
their own farms. What we are interested in, is a solution to the prob- 
lem, and any suggestions that have not been made so far I believe 
would be appropos. 

As I said at the opening of this hearing, we have 74 witnesses to hea 
from and you are the eighth witness this mor ning. 


STATEMENT OF PALMER WAGNER, WHITMAN COUNTY POMONA 
GRANGE, GARFIELD, WASH. 


Mr. Waener. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, coming 
from the country that produces one-fifth of the wheat in the fourth 
ranking State (in wheat production) we consider the wheat problem 
to be of prime importance. 
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It has only been during the last few years that the grain farmer has 
sold his product in protect ed markets—markets stabilized by a loan 
program. Protection is a condition that industry has long enjoyed. 
We mention specifically favorable tariff barriers, favorable tax struc- 
tures, depreciation w riteoft and fair-trade laws, which provided the 

safeguards to maintain their profit ratio in the face of rising costs of 
labor and raw materials. 

It is interesting that several major industries now supplement their 
income by direct or indirect subsidies from the Government. ( Air- 
mail subsidies are twice as expensive to the taxpayers as are farmer’s 
subsidies. ) 

Few know that the net loss over a 20-year period on all supported 
farm commodities is less than $114 billion. In contrast to this heavy 
industry has drawn $54 billion during the period of World War II 
alone to convert to war production and reconvert to peacetime manu- 
facture at an average cost of $50 per taxpayer, per year. 

We feel that wages paid in industry (notably ‘the auto workers) 
which have for some years been tied to the cost of living index, are fair. 
This balance amounts to 100 percent of parity for them for the skills 
and services they offer and perform for society. 

Wheat farmers have seldom received 100 percent of parity for their 
product and in the light of the aforementioned facts, flexible supports 
which flex only downward, appear somewhat ridiculous when operat- 
ing and living costs continue to rise; particularly so if they do not ac- 
complish their intended purpose. 

Farmers have subsidies today because it has been recognized that 
the economy of the Nation could not survive on its present plane in 
spite of the imbalance resulting from their removal. Therefore their 
continuation is indicated. 

We as farmers are the direct or indirect customers for the goods pro- 
duced by 40 percent of the laboring people of America and sudden 
serious cuts in our purchasing power will have most unpleasant results 
throughout our entire economy. 

The dre am_ world so much lately discussed is not on America’s 
farms. It is in the minds of all citizens who by their tastes demand 
more than they can afford in automobiles, fancy homes, appliances, 
travel, and other luxuries which provide the impetus to keep the in- 
flationary spiral active. This condition has priced some commodities 
out of a competitive market. 

The true facts must be told to everyone so that all important seg- 
ments of our economy can let the gas out of this inflated situation 
cooperatively. It is most shortsighted to publicly advise that farm 
subsidies be eliminated to assist. in 1 balancing the national budget. It 
makes less sense than to recommend cutting out all subsidies—a sum of 
$12,400 million, of which farmers get $500 million or roughly 4 per- 
cent. This is little enough to maintain a key industry. 

We are willing to take 90 or 80 percent of parity for our product 
to lead the way in an orderly all-embracing downward adjustment 
provided that adjustment carries through the economy to afl indus- 
tries. It is unfair to penalize one industry over an extended period of 
time as a scapegoat simply because they are too few to help themselves 
at the ballot box. 

In this area the direct income-tax return to the Government from 
grain farmers will closely match cost of Government support. It is 
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to be remembered also that unredeemed wheat is still a tangible asset 
of value and in no sense to be considered a loss. 

You may be aware of these relative facts, but we want you to know 
that we know them too, and a good many more that apply. 

We advance and support the following proposals to equalize produc- 
tion with domestic and foreign demands over a 10-year period : 

1. Continue acreage allotments as long as a sizable surplus exists as 
a check and balance on the annual surplus. 

Reduce accumulated surpluses by maintaining the high export 
rate even if it means selling at low prices. We cannot expect other 
countries under other economic systems to be able to pay our pr ices. 

. Move needed wheat into feed channels, particul: arly where it 1 
now w preferred to corn, for example, shipped into this and other areas 
to ier aggravate our problem. 

. Initiate a multiple-price plan to facilitate this movement—as 
near to 100 percent of parity as possible for domestic human consump- 


tion with little or no supports on wheat processed in manufacturing or 
exported. 


5. Sell to foreign markets annually an amount roughly equal to 
that of production : above all domestic demands in the c rop year follow- 
ing its production. This in time will clearly show every operator 
annually how much or how little grain he can afford to produce and 
hence govern his portion of the Nation’s production. This in time 
will clearly show every operator annually how much or how little 
grain he can afford to produce and hence govern his portion of the 
Nation’s production accordingly. This ultimately works toward 
supply and demand equation. 

6. Make present allotment regulations more uniform so that one 
State’s program does not nullify the good effect of another. 

Recognize that durum wheat is not the only wheat. All types 
have their uses and the softer are preferred by countries in the Asian 
sector. Allow maneuverability in a er to permit raising of 
any adapted type in any producing area 

8. Step up domestic consumption by convincing millers and bakers 
that food value is more important than appearance and that the 
public will buy bread like mother used to make. 

9. Encourage good conservation practices on diverted acres with- 
out great cost to the administration. 

10. Make every effort to convey the entire picture to the public in its 
proper setting. 

In conclusion let me draw some simple comparisons: 

At 100 percent of parity it takes 1,500 bushels of wheat to buy : 
1955 Oldsmobile 88 here in the Northwest. At the 1955 loan level of 
82.5 percent of parity it takes 1,815 bushels or 315 bushels more that 
should be available for some other need. This applies after the normal 
production has been cut 34 percent. 

Where 100 acres of wheat yielding 40 bushels per acre would gross 
$8,000, after the parity and acreage cuts it would yield only $4,400 or 
a cut of 45 percent in income from this source. In a country where 
6 percent is considered a fair return on one’s investment, this imposes 
a rather drastic handicap no executive could ignore or long surmount, 

We are now to the point where many of us must cease to buy needed 
goods and attempt with difficulty only to hold our own. We feel that 
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we can, by helping ourselves and each other, surmount any obstacles 
except those coming from the arena of politics. 

Remember that today’s farmer will support by his vote a program 
that is good for the country and good for him. Old loyalties and 
affiliations will be discarded as his awareness and rights as a first- 
class citizen in the great scheme of things is recognized. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Our next witness is Randolph Dor- 
ran. May I ask that you confine your remarks to any new matter 
which will help to solve this problem. I can give you assurances that 
your whole statement will be printed in the record. 


STATEMENT OF RANDOLPH DORRAN, HELIX, OREG. 


Mr. Dorran. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Randolph Dorran, and I live on a wheat ranch about 15 miles west 
and north of Helix, Oreg. This ranch, which I operate in a family 
partnership with my father, is composed of 2,000 acres of dry land 
which has been farmed by our family since 1883. I am the third gen- 
eration on this same ranch, which has grown wheat since the ground 
was broken up. We have 1,000 acres in grain each year, and the other 
i,000 acres lie idle as summer fallow in order to pete up sufficient 
moisture reserves to raise a crop the coming year. In the past 10 
years, our average yield on wheat has been meee 23 bushels to the 
acre. Most people will classify our land as marginal in this area. 

Wheat is the only crop we can produce on this land. Barley is an 
unsatisfactory alternate because the yield is unprofitable and there is 
not enough straw to keep the ground from blowing. 

The future of my land and my farming is directly dependent upon 
my ability to raise wheat and market it in some form. Our soft white 
wheat is the finest cake and pastry flour wheat in the world. This 
food market can afford a good price for my wheat. I need this market. 

From time immemorial we have exported our wheat in varying 
amounts and at varying prices. I need this outlet in whatever volume 
and at whatever price T can get. 

Historically we have used our soft white wheat as a feed. This 
can be a big home market when wheat is priced right. I need this 
market. 

The present program is not working right. 

First I have no other alternative than to put some 35 percent of 
my crop in barley, which does not yield and is a hazard to my land. 
This reduces my gross income badly. On the wheat r raise, 65 per- 
cent allotment, my price is gradually reduced each yea , further cut- 
ting my gross and net income. This would not be Ma bad if we 
were progressing toward a goal of letting me raise wheat on all my 
acres like we have done since 1883. But our pricing policies on wheat 
are such as to (@) encourage all other areas and nations to get into 
wheat production; (6) discourage expanded uses for wheat as feed, 
export, or industrial. 

[ would like to outline the following situations which exist to the 
detriment of my wheat ranch as a result of the failure of the USDA 
and the administration to recognize that wheat grown in the Pacific 
Northwest is a feed grain just as much as a food. 

Midwest corn is presently quoted at $57 per ton delivered to a 
local Hermiston, Oreg., feed mill. Local grown wheat raised within 
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15 miles of this same feed mill costs $65 per ton delivered to the mill. 
It is a shame to have Midwest corn shipped out here and replace our 
own local wheat at an advantage of $8 per ton after paying some $17 
per ton freight. 

Corngrowers are not subject to marketing quotas and penalties. 
Therefore, the corngrower can plant all his acres to corn and sell on 
the open market or feed it up without penalty. It is this corn that 
is coming out here and taking our wheat outlets for feed. I would 
like to be able to plant all wheat and sell without penalty or feed 
without penalty. But no, [ have to pay $1.13 per bushel on my hot 
wheat. Give me liberty or else put the same restrictions on corn. 

3. In the last 6 years, there has been an average annual in-shipment 
of whole corn in the Pacific Coast States amounting to over 23 million 
bushels per year This corn goes to our Pacific Coast States live- 
stock feeding industry and takes a market my wheat could fill and 
needs. 

4. Eighty percent of the pork and pork products consumed in the 
Pacific slope States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, California, Utah, 
and part of Montana are imported into that area. At a rate of 4 
pounds of grain to 1 pound of pork, some 100 million bushels of wheat 
equivalent would be used in replacing imported pork with home- 
produced hogs. But our price policy does not let our wheat have a 
chance at this market. 

5. History demonstrates that we can use up our production of ex- 
cess Pacific Northwest wheat through feed channels in our own Pacific 
Northwest area. Let’s look at the record of the feed used in the 
Pacific Northwest for certain years: Year 1942, 56,676,000 bushels; 
year 1943, 75,187,000 bushels; year 1944, 37,144,000 bushels; year 1945, 
38,558,000 bushels. 

During those years, we had a wheat pricing policy which aimed to 
develop wheat outlets for feed. Contrast the above figures with 1954, 
when this same area consumed 6,507,000 bushels of wheat as feed. 

In conclusion, I just want to reemphasize that my future and that 
of my family is dependent upon a wheat ranch adaptable only to 
raising wheat. I need to produce and sell just as many bushels as 
possible. To do this, I must get at every possible market my wheat 

can best meet. To market maximum production, I must have a pric- 
ng policy which will give me two things: 

Protection against disaster level of prices which go far beyond 
sinh ation of uses. 

. Realistic market oe which aliow my wheat to develop maxi- 
mum uses for food, export, feed, and industrial. 

In my opinion, the domestic parity, or so-called two-price plan, 
offers by far the best basic solution to our wheat problem in this 
Nation. 

But whatever is done, it is vital to me and my neighbors that the 
USDA and the administration recognize our Pacific Northwest wheat 
as a feed for our Pacific coast feed industry. 

Senator Youne. Does not barley do well out here on your diverted 
acres ¢ 


1 Wheat Supply and Distribution, 





USDA Agricultural Marketing Service, Portland, Oreg 
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Mr. Dorran. In my own case,no. On my own land, it is practically 
impossible to arise barley. The yield is very low and it does not pro- 
duce enough draw to protect my blow-type land from eroding. 

Senator Young. One of the major reasons why so many of 5 you peo- 
ple out here are for the two-price system, or the certificate plan, is to 
provide the cheap feed grains for this aren? 

Mr. Dorran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I think that you made a good case for it. I just 
wanted to point this out. We are raising a lot of barley in my area 
now and according to our agricultural college we can produce pork 
at 2 cents per pound cheaper with present feed bar ley price than with 
corn at $1.21 a bushel, so that practically all 180- to 200-pound hogs, 
produced in North Dakota and South Dakota and Nebraska, are being 
shipped to the west coast, despite the fact that they can ship frozen 
pork out here in 4 days. 

Mr. Dorran. Well, barley is not at the same penalty as our wheat. 

Senator YounG. Apparently, barley does not yield too well here. 

Mr. Dorran. That is right. 

Senator Youne. You would otherwise be producing more barley 
for hog feed ? 

Mr. Dorran. That is right. That is quite true. 

The CHarrmMan. We shall now stand in recess until 1:15 p. m. 

(The committee recessed at 12: 15 p.m. to reconvene at 1:15 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuairmMan. The comimttee will please come to order. 

Will these people come up to the stage, please, as I call them ? 

Mr. Walker Ellis, you will be the first witness. 

Then Mr. Ernest Falk. Mr. Falk, will you kindly step to the stage 
and sit on my right. 

Mr. Garland Meador, and Mr. John McMinimee, will you gentle- 
men please come to the stage ? 

You may come also, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I _ half a minute to get your 
permission to introduce in the record : statement by Mr. Harley 
Libby, president of the Oregon ateineee: Union, and a statement by 
Mr. Fred M. Weatherford, Oregon. I assume there will be other 
statements that constituents will hand to me with requests that I seek 
to have them made a part of the record. 

May I have a general ruling that those statements may be made a 
part of the record ? 

The CuairMan. Yes, Senator, and that will apply to anyone else 
wishing to file statements. All you have to do is to file them with 
the clerk sitting to my right, and I will say this, the clerk will remain 
at that table for at least 15 to 20 minutes after we recess this afternoon 
to give everybody a chance to file a written statement should they not 
be heard. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT FrLep By HARLEY Lippy, PRESIDENT, OREGON FARMERS UNION, 
JEFFERSON, OREG. 


My name is Harley Libby. I own and operate a diversified farm in the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon. 


I want to offer a few brief statements on the needs and beliefs of farmers of 
the Northwest area as I know and hear them. 
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1. Most farmers believe some national program of price and production regu- 
lation is both certain and necessary. 

2. We believe that such a program should not be confined to a few basic com- 
modities only but should be spread to all possible and necessary products. The 
failure to spread these benefits in former plans has tended to concentrate inter- 
est and production into a few protected crops and has done much to create the 
surpluses of today. 

3. We believe any program should be definitely limited in the amount that any 
individual might share in its benefits. We think this feature is vital if we are 
to maintain the family farm in America. 

4. Any successful plan must contain positive provisions for distribution 
and consumption. Our commodities are those of food and fiber. We raise them 
to be consumed or worn for the benefit of humanity, not stored, beyond reason- 
able security amounts, to depress future markets. 

To this end we are definitely interested in a plan of incentive payments direct 
to the producers, to encourage a steady and broad flow of goods into immediate 
market channels. 

5. Farmers expect no miracles, nor do they look to you to perform the impossi- 
ble. They do ask that a plan be so devised as to bring a better degree of stability 
to the market price of farm commodities and to give agriculture a more equitable 
place in the economy than it has today. 

This business of driving farm prices down to create scarcity, though it may 
end surpluses, is not good for consumer or producer, in the long haul. And may 
I say to you in all earnestness, gentlemen, the cost of such a plan is more than 
the family farmers can afford to pay. The casualty list is far too great. 

May I conclude: The farmer seeks not miracles but reasonable stability in 
price and market for his commodities. He is engaged in a necessary and honor- 
able vocation. He seeks, and is entitled, to a position of parity and equality 
in a prosperous economy. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED spy FRep M. WEATHERFORD, ARLINGTON, OREG. 


We believe the present Federal farm policy, known as the flexible farm policy, 
is unsatisfactory to the wheat producer. 

While other agencies operate either on a fixed basis or on a rising scale, the 
farmer must operate on a descending scale. Freight rates, for instance, are 
fixed by law. The basis for such prices so established, are to guarantee cost of 
operation plus a reasonable profit on the capital invested. Likewise others, 
including power companies, telephone rates, and all such corporate bodies, for 
whose services the farmer must pay a fixed price. 

In other words, what the farmer buys, remain inflexible and rigid, while he 
is compelled to sell his product for less and less. The only thing fiexible about 
his merchandise sales, is down and farther down. 

Is this discriminating squeeze just? 

Under the present system, during 1954 and 1955 the farmers’ purchasing power 
has gone down 7 percent, while corporation profits have gone up 26 percent, or 
a differential of 33 percent. 

The current Federal farm legislation arbitrarily slashes farm prices and 
leaves the economy of other industries on a parity or inflexible basis. This 
practice is unfair, unless there is a change, it will ultimately bankrupt the 
farmer and bring financial embarrassment to the national economy. 

The whole national economy is geared and regulated by the parity system. 
Depleting the farmer from this system forebodes financial insolvency. 

The present system requires the farmer to operate on the basis of economic 
frustration. His plight is like the quandary of a baffled hen, whose brood, a 
blood-sucking weasel has invaded. She, with ruffled feathers, frantically darts 
here and there, in a vain effort to save her family intact, a survey reveals 
some missing, a toll has been taken, compensation for her labors have 
shrunken. 

The wheat farmer had an adjustable economy snatched from him when the 
90-percent of parity, or equality of purchasing power, was displaced by the 
so-called flexible plan. For him it flexes only in one direction, down. 

The present plan bleeds the farmer two ways: 

First, it requires him to divert practically one-third of his summer fallow 
land to crops other than wheat; or he may double summer fallow (as some 
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are doing). In this semiarid area, other grains are not consistently more than 
marginal crops. 

Second, this plan not only takes one-third of his land out of reasonable 
production, but pays him less for what he grows of wheat, on two-thirds of 
his c ropable acreage 

In an effort to correct the wheat farmers’ dilemma, other plans have been 
suggested. One of the proposed plans is a two-price system : 

First, parity support on domestically consumed wheat. 

Second, open market on sales, for export trade, for the surplus wheat. 

This plan sounds good on paper, but in practice, would open avenues for 
corruption in trade, 

Advocates of the two-price plan are only attempting to rehash the old, defunct 
McNary-Haugen bill. The bill guaranteed a special support price on domesti- 
cally consumed wheat, and offered the balance, or exportable surplus, at the 
foreign-trade price. This bill passed Congress two times, but was vetoed both 
times; primarily on the ground it was deemed unconstitutional; 

Why exchange a good, proven, workable, profitable, and satisfactory plan, 
such as revealed in the 90-percent and better parity plan, for an untried one, 
that presents the possibility of undesirable, impending loopholes? 

Surpluses: A recent careful national survey releases the information, that 
if the present rate of population increase continues, to 1975, or 20 years hence, 
40 percent more food will be required to feed the people of the United States. 
There are no new frontiers to be explored, then we must conclude the addi- 
tional food must come from the land already in production. Therefore, sur- 
pluses in the future should not be too great a problem. 

Because of the facts submitted herewith, we adjudge the present Federal 
farm legislation inadequate, undesirable, and insufficient, for the grain industry. 

Therefore, we recommend, urge, and request the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation at its next session, assuring the grain industry 
parity of not less than 90 percent for its products. 


The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Ellis, suppose yeu proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALKER ELLIS, CHAIRMAN, MILTON-FREEWATER 
PRUNE GROWERS COMMITTEE, MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG. 


Mr. Ex.zis. Well, I am a fruitgrower in the Milton-Freewater dis- 
trict, and I think we have a problem here that is quite a little bit differ- 
ent from the average one. 

We do not have an overproduction, but we are in a terrible price 
squeeze, and we do not see how we can get around it. 

So if you will bear that in mind as we go along you will see this 
statement I have to read is a little different from the other statements 
because it is not an overproduction problem but it is a price squeeze 
we are In. 

A representative group of fruitgrowers assembled at Milton-Free- 
water, Oreg., on the 10th day of October 1955, unanimously adopted 
the following statement of grievances: 

This year the prunegrowers of the Pacific Northwest have been at 
the mercy of a very low market price. Grower settlements from the 
local fresh-fruit shipping companies for the Italian prunes have not 
yet been rece ived., 

However, in checking with the rink the committee has been 
advised that returns of approximately $32 per field-run ton of Italian 
prunes can be expected. From this $32 aon -ton price, the prunegrower 
must pay the cost of harvesting and hauling to the warehouse. 

This expense will average $20 per ton. Thus, you can readily see the 
prunegrower had $12 per ton or less to pay the expenses of growing 
the crop. These expenses for pruning, soil management, spraying, as 
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well as expenses of irrigation, taxes, and repairs to equipment will, in 
many cases, exceed the income from the crop. 

A businessman or a farmer who is confronted with sales such as these, 
for very long, will soon be forced to seek other means of making a 
living. 

In considering the value of any food we have to consider, first, its 
nutritional and health-giving factors. Prunes rate high. Second 
its value in providing occupation for the farmer on the family type of 
farm. Farming on the family-sized farm is a way of life which is 
the foundation of our democracy. It isa way of life—a profesison. 

Here in the Walla Walla Valley of Oregon and Washington there 
are many farmers who operate on a family-sized farm. A large portion 
of the 1,750,000 rail carloads of fresh fruit and vegetables produced in 
this country this year comes from the family-sized farm, giving homes 
and producing income for thousands as well as furnishing a vast mar- 
ket for small tractors and all kinds of cultivating tools and machines, 

The gross value, nationally, from fresh fruit and vegetable market- 
ing is nearly $5 billion. Please note that the value of this production 
is more than the combined value of wheat and corn. And third, the 
industry developed nationally as a result of this fruit and vegetable 
production, provided work for many millions of our Nation’s labor 
force. 

Let us consider the labor income value of this crop to this community 
beginning with the picking and hauling to the packing shed of a ton 
of prunes. This involves a labor cost of an average of $20 per ton. 

The labor costs in packing are over $30 per ton while the cost of 
containers, amounting to $22.50, is largely for labor. Therefore, the 
labor income value to this community amounts to $650 per rail car of 
prunes shipped. 

This year this amounted to 1,139 rail cars. In addition to fresh 
market shipments this year, approximately 2,000 tons of prunes have 
been canned and frozen in this community. The requirements, direct 
and indirect, to do this processing amounts to $35 per ton. As stated 
previously, to pick and pack a ton of fresh prunes a labor cost aver- 
aging $50 per ton is involved. 

With the average production this year of approximately 10 tons 
per acre, and having approximately 2,000 acres of bearing prune or- 
chards here in the Walla Walla Valley, the labor expense amounts to 
over $1 million. 

By this you can readily see that the prune grower is not the only 
one who is affected by prune market conditions. Labor for growing, 
harvesting, snd packing, as well as those who have a part in the dis- 
tribution of the crop, actually receives more when the crop is sold than 
does the farmer who grew it. 

For example, the cost of shipping a rail car of prunes to New York 
costs $66 per ton. 

Mechanization has aided agricultural producers in general to reduce 
costs. However, as far as fruitgrowers are concerned, this has not 
been possible to the same extent since hand-labor costs required for 
picking, packing, and handling the fruit cannot be avoided but rather 
has been constantly increasing. 

This along with the increased fixed-cost items, makes it impossible - 
for the growers of prunes to continue in business in view of the marked 
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decline in agricultural product prices. This decline has hurt all seg- 
ments of agriculture. However, the growers of crops which do not 
have the benefit of supported prices have been most seriously affected. 

The fruit and vegetable growers and marketing agencies of these 
crops are spending ‘large sums in advertising. We are using every 
means possible to impress on the consuming public their need of our 
products in maintaining proper dietary standards; however, we have 
to do this on our own while the so-called basic crops are given the 
blessing of a subsidy that guarantees a profit. We are protesting 
such a favored class distinction and will keep on doing so until we 
are recognized. 

Further more, we would like to voice our strong opposition to the 
term “basic” in reference to the present crops receiving price supports. 
In China and other Asiatic countries, rice can justly be called basic ; 
however, with our American dietary standards, having the vast 
variety of foods available to us and to consider any one as having a 
superior position in our economy is to make a statement that has been 
proven incorrect by watching the housewife in the food market. 

To make a distinction between the man who produces a food crop 
such as the various fruit crops who must, on his own, enter the com- 
petitive markets and on the other hand, to give a producer of another 
food crop a price that not only guarantees a profit but makes several 
other concessions, is not only inequitable and creative of a favored 
segment in agriculture but is, we believe, unconstitutional since in- 
equality of opportunity is undemocratic. 

What method should be used to dispose of our prunes and pay 
parity? Perhaps the best would be the certificate plan where the 
product is sold at whatever the market will bring and then the pro- 
ducer is paid the balance by the Government to make up to parity. 

Therefore, be it resolved that any price-support program which sup- 
ports prices only on certain so-called basic crops is discriminatory and 
that crops not so supported are discriminated against ; therefore, we, 
the fruitgrowers of the Milton-Freewater district of Oregon, consist- 
ing of nearly 600 small-, medium-, and large-sized fruit ranches, de- 
mand that if any segment of agriculture is to be granted the protection 
of a price-support program, prunes be also protected by price-support 
legislation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The CHarrman. Would you tell us how you control the production 
of prunes? 

Mr. Exxis. How we could? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Exxis. The only way we could do it was like you do wheat or 
anything else. 

The CuarrMan. You would not want to cut your trees down, would 
you? 

Mr. Exuis. Well, we would just have to lay them off awhile. What 
we sell in Milton and Freewater, what we get from the consignment 
houses there, this year, as I said, $32 for Italians, they sell in New York, 
Chicago, and Philadeiphia, from $350 to $400 a ton. 

The CuatrrMan. Well, of course, that is due to marketing conditions 
primarily, I guess, but you are asking for supports similar to what 
are given, as you call it, to wheat and corn and others and, of course, 
as I have stated on many occasions, any farmer or producer who ex- 
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pects Government supports must also expect that his crops will be 
curtailed or controlled. 

Mr. Ex.is. Surely. 

The CuarrMan. Now, the problem as respects prunes and apples, 
in fact. any kind of fruit, is different from wheat and corn where you 
‘an curtail the acreage without damaging anything. ; 

If we were to try to curtail the acreage in prunes, why, it may be 
that you would have to cut the trees down, and certainly you would 
not want to do that ? 

Mr. Exxis. If you wanted to control it, why couldn’t you go to work 
and use spray 4 

The CuamrmMan. Use what? } 5 

Mr. Extis. Use this here spray that you kill the blossom with so ti.ey 
will lay off that year, if you have—— 

The Cuarrman. I was just asking you. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes; if you have too many. But apparently—— 

The Cuarrman. Would that be practical ? 

Mr. Exxis. I think so; yes, sir. But apparently what we did not 

The CuHarrMan. Would it injure the tree? 

Mr. Exxis. No; not a bit. 

The Cuarrman. Nota bit? 

Mr. Exits. No; it does not. 

The CuHarrMan. You mean you would put aspray on it and it would 
kill the bud ? 

Mr. Exuis. No; just the flower. It would kill the pistil. 

The Cuarrman. So it would not produce ? 

Mr. Exxis. Yes; so that it would not produce. 

The CuatrMan. That is a thought; I had not thought of that. 

Mr. Exuis. But what we think with prunes selling at this price in 
the East, we did not think there was an overproduction at the present 
time. 

The Cuarrman. I know that. This morning I tried to get some 
prunes at the hotel here, and could not get them, right here in your 
own town. 

Mr. Exxis. Is that right? 

The Cuarrman. Idid. So you folks ought to try to carry ona little 
campaign here in Oregon. 

Mr. Exxis. We were going to do that, and Burton Woods, maybe 
you know hin, he is in Oregon State College, I think he is one of the 
advisers for the USDA or some of them, he advised us not to can any 
prunes in the State of Oregon—I will take that back—but in Milton- 
Freewater he advised us not to can any, and we canned some, and we 
got a little better than for any of the rest. 

The Cuatrman. I know prunes are a good product. I like them 
myself, and I would like to have them oftener and, as you say, I do 
not know that there is much of a shortage, but I just do not like to pay 
so much while you get so little for your efforts; that is where the 
trouble is. 

Mr. Exits. That is me. 

The Cuarrman. Iknow. [Laughter.] 

_ The Carman. I wish you could bring up some way by which the 
situation could be corrected other than curtailing production. 

Thank you ever so much. 

Senator Young? 
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Senator Youna. Are not Federal marketing orders used quite a 
lot in the marketing of fruits and vegetables ? 

Mr. Euxis. I think in some there are. But they do not have them 
in prunes, and we tried to get a market agreement up here 4 or 5 years 
ago, and we could not get it for some reason or other. 

Senator Youne. That was because the producers would not 

Mr. Excis. They would not go along, yes. But, as I said, that was 
a few years back when everything was going along a little good. The 
chances are they would now. 

Senator Youne. Section 32, what is known as section 32, funds are 
used by the Federal Government to buy up perishable fr wits and veg- 
etables particularly, and have been helpful, too, I think 

Mr. Ex.tis. Section 32 came in this year, and they have paid money 
so it would bring the farmer on a field-run basis, I would imagine, 
about $37, $38, and I think parity is a little better than $100 a ton. 

Senator Youne. Thatisall. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

Has Mr. Falk come in? 

Mr. Meador, will you step forward, and will you state your name 
in full for the record, and your occupation, please / 








STATEMENT OF GARLAND MEADOR, PRESIDENT, OREGON CATTLE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, PRAIRIE CITY, OREG. 


Mr. Meapor. My name is Garland Meador. I live at Prairie City 
in Oregon. I am in the cattle business. That is our sole source of in- 
come, and it is an operation in which we have a breeding herd, and 
we also market our product as finished beef, slaughter. 

The Cuarrman. Do you do your own slaughtering ? 

Mr. Mrapor. We do not do any slaughtering; we market it as beef 
cattle. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Meapor. I have this prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Meador. 

Mr. Mreapor. This is from the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association and 
Washington Cattlemen’s Assoc iation. The problem facing the beef- 

cattle industry is to move into consumption a sufficient quantity of 
beat at price levels that will permit the producer to derive a reasonable 
profit. 

Our problem is perpetuated by the increasing numbers of cattle and 
beef supplies. 

Cattle numbers have increased in areas where diverted acres from 
other agricultural crops have been planted to grass. 

Those areas which are not as specialized in cattle production as is the 
West, contributed a sizable part of the total rise in beef cattle numbers 
from 1949 to 1954. 

In January through August of this year, cow slaughter in the South- 
east was up 67 percent from 1953. Slaughter ji in the Pac ific coast. re- 
gion has increased by 34 percent and in ‘the Mountain region by but 
27 percent. 

Past research and education has been devoted mainly to increased 
production. Cattle on farms are of improved breeding, they are fed 
better, aed and generally managed for greater production. 
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Due to better management practices, the annual beef production, 
relative to the number of cows in inventories, has increased 365 to 539 
pounds since 1920, or 174 pounds per cow. ' 

This increase of beef cattle numbers on diverted acres is of par- 
ticular concern to the western cattle producer. The physical conditions 
of topography, and climate in the West makes the region useful only 
to production of grass. Cattle or sheep are the western range beef 
producers only alternative. 

The high capital investment in cattle operations does not allow for 
short-term changes in production. It takes about 3 years to produce a 
crop of beef. 

So far as the western cattlemen are concerned, we wish to see beef 
production go into consumption. 

Before embarking upon future farm policy the cattle producer asks 
that such programs be sufficiently examined to determine what effect 
it will have on total beef production. 

We ask also that the Government be prepared to purchase beef 
during extreme emergencies as they did in 1952, and as they are now 
doing for the hog producer. 

We need assistance in promoting our product by increased educa- 
tional programs directed at the consumers. Stepped up educational 
programs in nutritive values, quality, and preparation of meats are 
needed. 

We need greater assistance from our land-grant colleges and ex- 
tension service in research and education on live-cattle marketing and 
consumer studies. 

Greater study needs to be made of our grading system in relation to 
consumer demands. Greater uniformity and a more exact method 
of determining beef grades need to be worked upon. 

During periods of drought or other emergencies, cattlemen need a 
source of credit at reasonable rates without first being near bankruptcy 
before qualifying for such loans. 

The cattlemen will continue to work toward increased consumption 
of fresh beef and to maintain production at a rate which can be moved 
into consumption channels at a reasonable price. 

We ask that governmental policies be such as not to encourage 
further beef production at a faster rate than it can be moved for 
immediate consumption. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I would like to say that as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations handling appropriations for agricul- 
ture that we have greatly increased appropriations for research along 
the line which you have suggested. In fact, I think we appropriated 
about all the money that they could use. 

Mr. Mrapor. Well, that is very gratifying to know that such an 
appropriation has been made. 

I wish to emphasize that in the past the emphasis has been on the 
productive side and not on the marketing side, which we now need 
to have. 

Senator Young. You know, too, that the emphasis under the present 
agriculture program by the present Secretary of Agriculture is for 
cheaper feed grain all over the United States? 
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That is their philosophy of handling surpluses. Feed this grain 
into livestock and dispose of it as a livestock product or dairy pr oduct. 
You know that is their policy ; do you not? 

Mr. Mrapor. Well, I have understood that it is. 

Senator Youne. What do you think it would do to the cattlemen? 
Don’t you think it will tend to increase further our surplus of beef 
and pork ? 

Mr. Meapor. It would probably mean that more cattle will be fed 
to a greater weight and to better quality. 

Senator Youne. Well, now, the cattle production in my own State 
of North Dakota has increased since 1951 by 31 percent, They have 
increased in Towa the same period by 24 percent, and there are not 
many diverted acres in Iowa. 

What do you suppose is the reason there? Corn, incidentally, is 
selling there at from $1 to $1.06 a bushel: isn’t ‘that the reason 
why there are more cattle being fed because they have a lot of cheap 
feed ? 

Mr. Meapor. Probably to some extent, although this grading pro- 
gram may have an effect in there in that cattle have to be fed to a 
certain degree of finish in order to demand a certain price. 

Senator Youna. Well, feeder cattle, as you know now, are de- 
manding about as good a price as a year ago. That despite the fact 
that most cattle feeders know that the price of cattle is going down 
next year. They hope their feed costs will be so cheap that they can 
come outeven. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Meapor. That could be. 

Senator Youne. Why do you suppose the cattle feeders are bidding 
up feeder cattle as they are? 

Mr. Mrapor. Recently they have not been bidding up quite as well 
as they were. 

Senator Younae. Last week. 

Mr. Meapor. The last couple of weeks. 

Senator Youne. That is true. 

Do you know a period in the last 25 or 30 years or more where we 
had an abundance of cheap feed that it was not soon followed by an 
abundance of meat and cheap prices? In other words, has not always 
a period of cheap grain been followed by a period of low meat prices? 

Mr. Meavor. With that was not there also lessened buying power 
of the consuming public? 

Senator Younes. Yes; I think that is so. But now that is not the 
case; there is certainly a great purchasing power in the Nation. But 
what I fear is that with all this cheap feed grain, it will soon be 
translated into still more supplies of beef and pork and other meats 
which we will have a very difficult problem of disposing of. 

Mr. Meapor. It probably will cause a little increase. 

Senator Youne. Well, it so happens that my three sons are in the 
farming business, as I was all my life, and their cash sales of feed cat- 
tle and hogs now far exceed that of wheat, and they, like other cattle- 
men in our area, feel that stabilizing the grain prices will go a long 
way toward stabilizing meat prices in future years. 

Mr. Meapor. We would not like to see feed prices go unreasonably 
low either. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 
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Mr. Meapor. Because that might also introduce competition from 
other meat industries. 

Senator Youne. Yes, I think you are right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Meador. 

Mr. McMinimee; has he come in? All right, sir. You may proceed, 
sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN McMINIMEE, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, OUTLOOK, WASH. 


Mr. McMinimer. Mr. Chairman, I merely came up to testify, to 
substantiate Mr. Meador’s testimony, of the Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association, which has a membership of over 4,000. 

Personally, I am a cattle feeder and a diversified ranch operator 
in Washington. 

We feel that in talking this situation over this morning, the cattle 
program has been fairly well balanced out. 

There are some things that will demand a change, probably as 
we go along. 

There is one thing that I have in mind perhaps maybe all the mem- 
bership of the different associations would not approve of this, but 
I am wondering, while this committee is in the Northwest, about our 
Canadian screenings problem, that is entering into the northern ports 
of the United States. 

We have a surplus of feed grain, and we should be able to feed that 
at a price, and I believe that is all the statement that I have. 

We had gone over this other statement 

The CuHarman. Well, have you a prepared statement, sir? 

Mr. McMinimer. To substantiate Mr. Meador’s. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, if you will just hand your statement to the 
clerk we will see that it is put into the permanent record. 

That point was brought up this morning very forcibly, and I 
think it has a lot of merit. 

Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. McMinimer. I don’t have my own statement. I have a copy of 
Mr. Meador’s statement. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. 

Will the following gentlemen please come up. Mr. Ben Robinson, 
Mr. Lars Nelson, and Mr. Brys. 

All right, sir, you may proceed, Mr. Beernink. 





STATEMENT OF HARRY J. BEERNINK, GENERAL MANAGER, 
WASHINGTON CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS ASSOCIATION, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Mr. Brerninx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Harry J. Beernink. I am general manager of the Washington 
Co-operative Farmers Association with headquarters at 201 Elliott 
Avenue West, Seattle, Wash. 

Washington Co-Op, as we are commonly known, was organized in 
1917 as a farmers’ cooperative association, and has function as such - 
for 38 years. It is owned by, and is now serving, 45,000 farm fami- 
lies—more than half the farmers in the State of Washington—through 
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41 branches and 20 distributors located in the more concentrated 
agricultural areas of our State. 

“W ashington Co-Op’s principal functions, or services, are the receiv- 
ing, processing, and marketing of eggs, poultry, and turkeys, as well 
as the procurement and distribution, for its farm members, of pro- 
duction supplies, including feeds, petroleum, seeds, fertilizers, farm 
chemicals, and so forth. Washington Co-Op, through its staff of 
specialists, aids its members in keeping in step with and following 
improved farm-management practices. 

While we are apprec iative of action by Congress in recent years in 
establishing Farm Credit agencies, W ashington Co-Op, or ‘ganized 
7 1917, did not have the assistance of the Feder: al Farm Board, Farm 

Credit Administration, or similar agencies. Instead, its farmer 
members, through a method of revolving retains, have underwritten 
its entire capital structure, which, as of "September 10, 1955, totaled 
$15,830,000. 

Although Washington Co-Op’s services are available to all quali- 
fied farmers, our marketing is limited to eggs, poultry, including tur- 
keys, and field seeds. However, our procurement services—particu- 
larly feeds, petroleum, seeds, and fertilizers—are also widely used by 
dairymen, diversified farmers, fruit growers, and so forth. 

I am appearing before this committee today, under instructions 
of my board of trustees, primarily to speak on behalf of the egg and 
poultry producers. We are quite aware of the many pr oblems pecu- 
liar to and confronting agriculture, such as the biological factor, 
weather, pests, markets, and not infrequently, legislation. 

I think it well here to emphasize the importance of the poultry 
industry in our agricultural production. I fear there may still be 
those who think of poultry and eggs as the farm wife’s pin-money 
sideline. Poultry and eggs are now the third largest producer of 
United States farm income, exceeded only by meat animals and 
dairy products. In recent years, eggs and poultry, including tur- 
keys, have grossed United States farmers, on a cash-receipt basis, 
close to $4 billion annually, exclusive of eggs and poultry consumed on 
the farms. 

Our board of trustees for more than 20 years, by resolution and by 
confirmation at our annual meetings, has been consistently opposed 
to price ceilings, or support prices, both as to the commodities we 
market and the feed and other supplies we purchase for our members. 

We have had considerable experience—most of it costly—with Gov- 
ernment in the egg business, both in the purchase of shell eggs and 
dried eggs. I think you have heard of the dried eggs. 

The Cramman. Have I? | Laughter. | 

Mr. Beerninx. Government egg-purchase programs have. largely 

centered around poor to average quality. They have not only en- 
couraged overproduction of poor quality, but have discouraged the 
mar keting of fine quality eggs by reducing the premiums for top qual- 
ity, which serve as incentives to producers to take the extra care and 
expense required for quality maintenance. 

In recent years the major poultry and egg producer groups, acting 
through the United States Department of Agriculture Poultry In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, have repeatedly expressed their opposi- 
tion to high, rigid, flexible, front-door or back-door price supports for 
their eggs and poultry products. 
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Pricewise, the year 1953 was one of the most profitable years egg 
producers have enjoyed, including the years of World War II when 
unrealistic price ceilings seriously hurt the egg producer. Due to 
favorable prices in 195: 3, hate hings for flock replacement increased in 
the spring of 1954, resulting in overproduction and unprofitable prices 
in the last half of 1954, a year ago now. 

Again reflecting the etfect of free markets, the unfavorable prices of 
1954 | discouraged hate hings in the spring of 1955, the third year and as 
a result our association’s paying price in recent weeks to egg produc ers 
on approximately 25 « ‘arloads of eggs per week are averaging ap- 
proximate ‘ly 43 percent above He ices of 1 year ago. 

The more favorable prices this year may be courting increased pro- 
duction and less favorable prices in 1956. Hence we are cautioning 
our producers on that factor right now. 

However, we are convinced had Government entered the egg busi- 
ness last fall we would still be in trouble, burdened with surpluses 
and an unfavorable outlook. 

Contrary to statements we frequently hear and read, the facts as 
referred to above indicate, at least in the poultry industry, that free 
markets influence production, up or down, depending upon price trend. 

We have about 15 percent less pullets on farms today than we had 
a year ago because of last year’s low prices. 

The poultry industry, aided by the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, the National Turkey Federation, the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
other agencies, is doing not only an outstanding job of producing high- 
quality ‘poultry and egg products but at prices which permit mass con- 
sumption and, in addition, spending its own money in educating the 
housewife in the nutritional value of these products. 

The advertising and merchandising budget of the organization I 
represent, Washington Co-op—just 1 segment of the industry—will in 
1955 total approximately $350,000. I would emphasize this is the 
farmer’s own money invested to sell his production. 

We believe our industry, given a fair climate in which to operate, is 
a far better salesman than Government agencies, whether it be dried 
eggs, war surplus, or many other commodities which I could mention. 
Other than Quartermaster Market Center requirements, producing 
farm crops for sale to Government fails to develop any new or ex- 
panding market outlets. 

We have been and are a little critical of the (Quartermaster Market 
Center procurement practices as they relate to eggs. During last 
fall’s depressed prices and during the heavy production season of 
medium-size eggs, the Quartermaster Market Center arbitrarily wid- 
ened their spread between large and mediums from 7 cents per dozen 
to 20 cents, thereby further depressing the market. 

This disturbing factor has repeatedly been called to the Quarter- 
master Market C ‘enter’s attention. Howev er, we have a similar sit- 
uation again this year, where the Quartermaster Market Center, 
between the date of October 5, 1955, and October 20, 1955, again 
widened the spread between large and medium eggs from 7 cents per 
dozen to 15 cents. 

Federal, State, and trade specifications prescribe the minimum net: 
weight per dozen eggs as 45 ounces for large and 3914 ounces for 
mediums. Therefore, the normal differential in value, considering 
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ounces of eggs purchased and/or delivered, should be 7 cents per 
dozen. 

As an example of the depressing effects on market value of such 
arbitrary a by one Department of Government, I quote from 
the Seattle Federal-State Market News Service, dated W ednesday, 
October 19, 1955: 


Eea Market COMMENTS 


SEATTLE.—Market steady at current price levels. Lower Army paying prices 
for mediums in relation to large has tended to force prices lower at all markets 
for mediums. 

Here we have one arm of Government arbitrarily widening the 
spread because the smaller eggs are in seasonal heavy production and 
forcing markets according to the Federal-State Market News Service, 
lower on eggs. 

While I am sure we all want the military procurement agencies 
to perform an efficient job, I am certain it is not the desire of your 
committee, the United States Department of Agriculture, or our 
industry that one agency of Government be the vehicle, ‘through 
arbitrary action, to unduly depress prices to American farmers. 

Just a few statements on the cost of feeds as it affects Northwest 
egg producers and other feeders of livestock, and somewhat confirming 
only on the other end of the deal what some of the wheat boys were 
reporting this morning. 

Normally, and prior to World War II, our principal grain ingred- 
ient for feed was wheat. Human needs during wartime and imme- 
diately following required the wheat, which we accepted gracefully 
even though we were practically frozen out of replacement grains, 
such as corn, due again to unrealistic Office of Price Administration 
price fixing. 

For feed purposes, our organization alone is bringing into the 
State of Washington more than 5,500 tons of Midwest corn and 
southern milo per month at a fre ight cost averaging $20 per ton, 
or $110,000 per month, totaling in excess of $1,350 000 per year. At 
the same time Northwest wheatgrowers are being cut back on acreage 
while millions of bushels of Northwest surplus wheat are being stored, 
at Government expense on wartime ships, airplane hangars, elevators, 
and on farms. The $1,350,000, taken out of the pockets of our own 
farmers, as feeders, and loss of market to Northwest wheatgrowers, 
certainly are not in the interest of Northwest agriculture or our 
State’s economy. 

We are not unmindful that your committee and American agri- 
culture are faced with some real challenges in attempting to solve 
some of the problems affecting agriculture. We believe many of these 
problems are manmade by failure to recognize the need for adjust- 
ments following unusual wartime and postwar demands. 

We do not believe the solution is Government incentive payments 
to produce more than is needed domestically and can be sold abroad. 
Weare further convinced that the more than $7 billion in Government- 
owned farm surplus—other than eggs—is a roadblock and a depressing 
factor to better prices for American agriculture. It seems to us the 
major problem is to dispose of our acc umulated surplus, without undue 
disturbance to domestic and world markets, which will require some 
pretty adept maneuvering. 
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I think that is really the $64,000 question in our agricultural sur- 
pluses today. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask a question 

The CHarrMAn. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. If Mr. Beernink does not mind an interruption at 
this point, what would you suggest with respect to accomplishing just 
what you propose ¢ 

Mr. BeerNInK. Getting rid of these surpluses without disturbing 
markets. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir; that is just exactly—— 

Mr. Beerntnk. I think our Law 480 is a good start. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes: that is correct; $1,700 million. 

Mr. Beerntnk. That has been a good start. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; that is $1,700 million. Just dwell on that 
question for a moment. There are $1,700 million involved in that 
particular act of Congress to dispose of the surpluses. 

However, your farm plant is producing more than even that amount 
of money can draw off your national surpluses in certain commodities. 

Mr. Brerntnk. I think you have hit the nail right on the head 
there. 

Senator Ture. And, therefore, the $64,000 question that you re- 
ferred to might involve even a greater sum than the law now pro- 
vides, because we have increased the amount of money for the school- 
lunch program, and we find local communities not availing them- 
selves of the Federal assistance that is available. Then we find that 
we have appropriated this huge sum of money to try to move our 
surpluses into international channels, and, in spite of that, however, 
we have problems. 

Now, then, what would you advise? I know what the poultr 
people were confronted with in the fall of 1954; I know it very well, 
For that reason we are anxious not to have a repeat of that situation 
where small eggs were down to 9 cents and hens would not bring 35 
cents net, even though they weighed 5 pounds. 

Therefore, I must ask you, because you look as if you might be 
even more intelligent than a delegation of Congress— 

Mr. Beerntnk. Thank you, sir. (Laughter. | 

Senator THyYE (continuing). If you can tell us just how we are 
going to go about making certain that our production does not even 
exceed the scope of Public Law 480, where there are $1,700 million 
of Federal funds available to utilize surpluses, and still at the same 
time not put our feed production into channels that will create a 
problem for feeders of livestock in the next 18 months because of over 
production of finished choice cattle going to market that will break 
the market, then you will have made a contribution to the solution 
of the whole problem. 

We know that we were told in 1954 to divert to pork, and that we 
would relieve some of the tension. 

Well now, the pork supply is ample; you would not deny that 
would you? 

Mr. Brernick. I am speaking, Senator, primarily from the stand- 
point of the poultry and egg people. 

Senator Ture. I grant you that, and that is the reason why I in- 
terrupted you, because—— 
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Mr. Beerninkc. We do not want Government in the egg business. 

Senator Ture. No, sir; you are speaking entirely as a poultry and 
egg man, and you will not have the Government in your business so 
long as you do not ery for help. 

A year ago there were those who were disgusted that the Govern- 
ment did not buy both eggs and poultry. 

I do not want it. I hold the same viewpoint that you have ex- 
pressed. However, you heard the testimony here today from a very 
excellent wheat producer who, because he had grown some barley, had 
to feed that to hogs. So he became competitive with no historical 
background of pork production. We cannot escape this competitive 
factor, therefore. 

You might find somebody becoming competitive to you in the poul- 
try business who has no historical background in poultry. 

Mr. Berrnick. We anticipate that. 

Senator Ture. So if you can tell us now just how we would nail this 
thing down—lI met a farmer out here on the sidewalk this noon who 
looked like he made his living from manual labor, and he said that 
a lot of these lengthy reports just were befuddling the thinking, but, 
he said, they were not finding the answers. 

Mr. Beerninx. I know 

Senator Tayz. That was his expression. I am not saying that 
that is yours. 

Mr. Bererntnx. I know our organization could use 500,000 tons of 
feed a month if it was not priced out of the market. We used to be- 
fore World War II. 

Senator Taye. How is it so priced when the wheat producer is not 
able to meet his obligations, how is it priced out of the market? 
Where is the hitch that is not making this 

Mr. Brrrnin«. I am assuming his ability to borrow Commodity 
Credit loans, which gives him more money than competing with corn. 

Senator Tuyr, Well 

Mr. Berrntnk. And Northwest feeds 

Senator Tuysz, That is from the Wheat Belt. Senator Young 
from the Wheat Belt of North Dakota, I notice, is burning up over 
the question and I will yield to him for that question. 

Senator Youne. I have one question. Would not the wheat cer- 
tificate or a two-price plan go a long way toward solving the prob- 
lem that you mentioned here of more reasonable prices of wheat for 
chickenfeed ? 

Mr. Brererninx. To us in the purchasing end of feed, it sounds the 
most logical of any of the problems that I have heard presented. It 
would give us the opportunity. We would like to buy wheat here 
locally rather than to pay $20 a ton freight, even though it might 
come from your State. 

Senator Tuyr. The question, then, is if you get enough cheap feed, 
is there any danger that you are going to oversupply the market? 

Mr. Breerninx. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then what are you going to do when that happens ? 

Mr. Beernrnx. What we did last year, I suppose. We had too 
much supply last year. Some of us got hurt. 

Senator Ture. I know, but the whole pipeline—that had nothing 
to do with it, the correction 
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Mr. Brernink. There was a correction. aa 

Senator Tuyr. You yourself as an individual, or your association 
as a specific organization, did not prescribe what corrected the market. 
There were a lot of people—— 

Mr. Breernink. There was the price—— 

Senator Ture. There were a lot of people financially that were 
hurt, and I know a few that could ill afford to take the drubbing, if 
you will permit that expression, because it was the worst kind of a 
licking, and they will require many years to regain the financial losses 
that they suffered because of the low prices. 

Mr. Beernink. You are speaking of the egg producers? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir; I am speaking of the poultry and the egg 
producers on a nationwide basis, because the man who is financially 
well-fixed, he weathered it and he is back in, enjoying the difference of 
the price today, but those with limited capital, some of them, were 
closed out. 

I can take you to some empty buildings. 

Mr. BeerNnink. I can, too. 

Senator Ture. They were closed out. You do not want a repeat 
of that, but if you get your feed so cheap—— 

Mr. BreerninK. That is a fact. 

Senator Ture (continuing). That it is more profitable to take a 
gambling chance on poultry, that is where they are going to gamble, are 
they not? That is what we are afraid of here. That is what we have 
been faced with. You have been faced with an extreme up, and an 
extreme low. 

The pork prices, the low pork prices in 1951 and 1952, took them out 
of the business in 1954. 1954 was a reasonably good year. Pork pro- 
duction increased. Producers are getting hurt again today, however. 

How do you balance this thing out, so you do not have these 
fluctuations? 

Mr. Brernink. I was almost raised in a chickenhouse. 

Senator Tre. Pardon me? 

Mr. Brerntnk. I was almost raised in a chickenhouse. I have 
grown up in it for 40 years. I have seen these swings in which our 
prices, when they are good, we are encouraging too much hatching. 

There is one thing about poultry, you can get in and out of it 
quickly. You have a lot more flexibility. It is not like rearing a cow 
to milk it. A man with prune trees, you cannot very profitably cut 
those down. 

We have just so much pasture, but in those 40 years I have seen 
these swings that go both ways. When you get feed too cheap, you 
do encourage too much production. 

Senator Tuyr. That is right. 

Mr. Brerninx. We in the poultry industry are doing an energetic 
and aggressive job of merchandising. We expect to continue to do it. 

Senator Ture. However, last year you fell way short. 

Mr. Beerninx. We had too much production. We have 412 eggs 
per capita consumption, which was a record. We lack close to that 
this year, against 258 per capita consumption a few years ago. 

We know your committee is getting a lot of free advice from many 
sources, but we urge that you give consideration and counsel with the 
major farm organizations and our farm-owned cooperatives who are 
close to the farmers whose living and future are at stake. 
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Apparently many farmers and others have not lost confidence in 
American agriculture since the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports farm real estate values continue to rise, and compared 
with a year ago, the value of farm property is up 5 percent—approach- 
ing an all-time peak. 

Finally, 1 am an optimist as to the future of American agriculture 
based upon the demands of our growing population, our improving 
diet and nutritional standards, our ever improving farm-management 
practices, and what I believe to be a greater realization by farmers 
themselves of the need for more market research, sales promotion and 
merchandising, 

I appre the courtesy of your committee receiving my statement 
and the opportunity of appearing before you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We are glad to have had 
you. 

All right. Next is the representative of the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association, No. 15 on the list. Is he present? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarmman,. All right, then, next is Mr. Robinson. 

Will you proceed with your statement ? 

What is your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF BEN L. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT, OREGON FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, SALEM, OREG. 


Mr. Rosrnson. I am a farmer, a full-time farmer. 

The Cuatrman. In wheat? 

Mr. Rosrnson. I have a diversified, mixed operation. I sell wheat, 
cattle, hogs, et cetera. 

The CHarrman. Can you give us something in addition to what has 
been said this morning? If not, I would suggest that you file your 
whole statement, and just give us the highlights of it. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I have a few points that I would like to give briefly 
I will skim through this. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Rozrnson. When you ask if a thing is new, after all, there ik 
not much in this old world that is completely new, but we do find 
different ways of putting together some of the things we already know 
that bring somewhat different results than we have had before. 

In my statement here I do have a complete statement of our 1955 
Oregon Farm Bureau resolution as it pertains to the program you 
men are interested in. I shall not take time to read that. I hope that 
you will have time to read it. I sincerely hope you will, because our 
folks knew a year ago that we were beginning to get into a danger spot 
in agriculture. And I can tell you truly that our members devoted a 
lot of time and a lot of work upon this particular phase of our work 
last year. 

I will turn over a few pages, and just take a few of what I consider 
to be the key statements bien our policy and discuss them very briefly 
with you. It will not take very long. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Rosrnson. For one thing, you will note if you read our resolu- 
tions, that they say we favor a flexible farm-support program of at 
least. 75 percent of parity for storable commodities. Provisions for 
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marketing quotas and acreage allotments must be retained and “fur- 
ther control over diverted acres be established.” 

It is recognized that overproduction of one of these storable crops 
resulting later in acreage controls, could cause undue economic prob- 
lems for producers of other crops if production on diverted acres is 
not controlled. To simplify this problem, as well as its administra- 
tion, a total field-crops-acreage-percentage control would be desirable 
over single-crop controls. 

Now, I want to call particular attention to this statement, because 
while it does not say it in so many words, it came out of our meeting 
in November of 1954, and it is very similar in some respects to the 
present soil-bank plan that is getting so much consideration in some 
places. 

The Cuarrman. Would you cover crops that are not supported ? 

Mr. Rostnson. I might explain this resolution this way. 

The Cuarrman. I mean, you mentioned just now that you cover the 
whole acreage. The question I am asking you is, would you cover or 
try to cover acres under which there is no price control for com- 
modities produced from them? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Well, I am not quite sure that I understand your 
question. 

The Cuarrman. Will you state that again? 

Mr. Ropsrnson. There are two things here. Maybe this will answer 
your question. 

In the first place, you notice that our folks used the words “storable” 
last year instead of “basic.” We have many folks who feel that if 
we are going to have price-support programs, that probably they 
should cover a little larger field in agriculture than they do. 

The Cuamman. Such as oats and bar ley, and things like that ? 

Mr. Rosrnson. In this State it is some of our fruit growers, people 
of that nature, who are worried most. You have heard from some 
of them already. 

Now, in this overall acreage control that you mentioned, it is a 
recognition that our agricultural plant is too large, and that is what 
is meant by that statement. The pulling out of production of acres, 
regardless what crops are grown, in an effort to bring the agricultural 
plant back down to where we do not have quite the pressure on sur- 
pluses that we have at the present time. 

We in agriculture never have the same opportunity to adjust a 
peacetime basis as other industries have had. 

Senator Youna. Is it not true that the oil industry regulates the 
flow of the wells? In my State, for example, they are ‘only permitted 
to flow at about 20 percent of capacity at the present time. 

I am trying to say that the oil industry does control the production 
of its commodity. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Yes. 

Senator Youna. The flow of their wells. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Senator Youne. By a Federal Act and by State laws. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Here is the point I am trying to make. We had a program during 
the war, and justly so, which was aimed at one thing: To expand our 
agricultural plant, and we did it. A fortunate thing that we did. 
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After the war we had jeeps on the market. We had trucks on the 
market. We got rid of other kinds of products in any way we could. 
I bought some of them. A lot of us bought them. They were in 
competition with our other industries. 

Old buildings, temporary buildings, built for war production, of 
course, were disposed of. 

It is our understanding that the Government spent about $55 bil- 
lion helping industry to convert back to peacetime uses. 

In our own industry we extended and continued with the program 
which was designed to expand our plant for wartime needs. We 
never got any acres back out of production. The total acres were 
kept in production, and up until now we have never had an oppor- 
tunity to bring that plant back to a peacetime size. That is what 
our folks mean here when they say an overall crop reduction. 

Maybe we have just got to face the facts and bring some of the total 
thing back out of production. 

The Cuairman. I understood you from the beginning. 

The question I want you to answer is: How would you do that? 
Would you do it by compensatory payments, if the acres are not 
planted, or how would you approach it ? 

Mr. Ropinson. Probably we would have to. It is the thinking of 
our folks that we probably would have to do that. 

As I say, there are a lot of details on a proposal of that kind that 
it is very difficult for us to work out. 

The CuarrMan. That is why we are asking you. It is just as hard 
for us as it is for you. 

Mr. Rosinson. Undoubtedly we would have to do something of 
that kind. 

Senator Tuyr. Would the flexible price-support system bring about 
an orderly reduction ¢ 

Mr. Roprnson. Well, of course, as you know, that is a debatable 
question. 

It has been our thinking for a long time that it would aid. I do 
not know that I would want to say it would do it. It is my opinion 
that it would aid. 

Senator Ture. Would aid to bring about a reduction—you say that 
it would aid? 

Mr. Rosinson. Yes. 

Senator Tiryr. Would you venture a guess whether it would be just 
an orderly process, or would it be the price squeeze of eliminating the 
man with limited capital, first? In your own community—let us 
take your community as an example—if the price factor forced a re- 
duction, would it necessarily bring about a reduction in acres, or 
would it bring about a reduction in the number of the individuals 
engaged in farming ? 

Mr. Rozsinson. It probably would do some of both. 

Senator Ture. It would. 

In other words, the man with limited capital would probably be 
forced to sell to satisfy creditors? : 

Mr. Roptnson. And we have some acres, low-producing acres of 
marginal quality, that might go out of production under those con- 
ditions. 

Senator Trryr. However, would it necessarily be a reduction in the 
number of acres by the process of taking marginal lands out of pro- 
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duction? Can you get the marginal land out of production without 
some sort. of an incentive payment resulting in the withdrawal of 
marginal land from cultivation 

Mr. Rogsrnson. I am not sure that any of us knows for sure the 
answer to that question. 

Senator Tuye. We have a question before us which the intelligence 
of all of us combined is going to have to find the answer to, or agri- 
culture will remain in chaos. That is the reason I am away from 
home. I would like to be in Minnesota today, even though I like Ore- 
gon, but home is home, no matter where it may be. But 1 am not 
here because we have a responsibility as Members of Congress not 
to leave one segment of our Nation’s economy at a low, depressed 
economic level, when other segments of the economy are at the high- 
est level ever, with record employment, with high wages, with the 
greatest retail turnover and the largest wholesale transactions, and 
with the greatest net profit by corporations ever prevailing in the 
history of “this Nation’s economy. 

And yet, we find agriculture down here, and I am seeking the 
answers as to why agriculture is at this low level, in the face of this 
Nation’s prospering economy. 

The question is: If an economic squeeze results through the flexible 
system, will we justly reduce our plant, or will we force a liquida- 
tion of someone with limited credit, with another becoming the bene- 
ficiary of a forced sale by buying at a sacrifice-sale level? That is the 
question that you and I have got to intelligently find the answer to, 
or we will do an injustice to a lot of young couples who were forced 
to start farming with a heavy initial outlay and high operating costs, 
but with declining prices for his commodities. These young couples 
ane, toe ay hard pressed, financially. 

), therefore, I come back and must ask you, do you think that we 
can * tatels proceed with the flexible system, reduce supports, and ex- 
pect to bring about an orderly reduction in our plant, which we all 
recognize is too big for our domestic needs and for our export 
capabilities ? 

Mr. Roptnson. Senator, in answering that question, if I may say so, 
I think you are doing one thing that I also mention later in my paper, 
which many of us have been guilty of many times in the past, and that 
is, you are referring to a price-support program as a full agricultural 
program, and if you notice, I said that we favor, yes, a flexible price- 
support program, but that we must maintain acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas and work through them, because it takes a lot of 
things. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you propose to make a change in your acreage 
allotment? Do you have a prescribed formula and a recommendation 
to this committee ? 

Mr. Roprnson. We have got to control these diverted acres until we 
get our production back. 

Senator Tuye. In other words, you go one step further than you 
have recommended as an organization previously and say that you 
want acreage controlled in such a manner that it cannot be diverted 
from one crop to the other ; is that it ? 

Mr. Rorinson. Our policy has been, as I said, that for the last 
couple of years. 
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Senator Tuyr. How many years? 

Mr. Rozsrnson. The last ¢ ouple of years. 

Senator Tuy. Has that been the national policy 

Mr. Rosrtnson. It was last year. 

Senator Tuyr. How? 

Mr. Rosrnson. It was last year. 

Senator Ture. You mean, a cross-compliance ? 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And you mean, taking acres out of production and 
putting them under soil- building practices, such as legumes, without 
harvesting or permitting the | and to be grazed ¢ 

Mr. Rozrnson. You are talking about our national organization 
now { 

Senator Ture. I am talking about testimony given by your national 
organization before committees in previous years. I have sat across 
the table from them, not here, but in many a committee hearing in 
Washington. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I have not had the privilege of attending hearings 
in Washington, but we have asked for cross-compliance, so as not to 
just shift the burden from one man’s shoulders to another man’s 
shoulders. We have asked for that in our policy. 

Senator Ture. I asked for it, and I was ridiculed a couple of times 
when I said that you will never get your plant down, in an orderly 
manner, until such time that when you reduce an acre of wheat, that 
that acre is not diverted and becomes competitive with corn or oats or 
barley; or likewise, if you reduce an acre of cotton or an acre of corn, 
that it does not shift over and become competitive in another area. 
That is only shifting the pain from one joint to another. 

Mr. Rozrnson. That is what our folks refer to here. I tried to make 
this statement brief, but that is exactly what they are referring to here 
when you read it, that they asked for control of diverted acres. 

Senator Youne. Would you couple that with an incentive payment 
program, to pay the farmer something for taking that land out of 
production? Do you cover it with that, or do you have just a typical 
cross-compliance enforcement ? 

Mr. Rogrnson. I think we would. 

As I told you, these resolutions were developed in TWoweiniber of 
1954. We have our annual meeting again in the State in 2 weeks. 
The idea of this soil bank, as I said and I just pointed out, is that, 
but it does not say whether or not there is compensatory payments. 
There are a lot of other details that it does not state. 

I think that I can safely say that that is what our folks have in 
mind when they suggest such a thing, that there would have to be, 
considering our present tax structure on land and all of those things, 
some compensatory payments. 

Senator Youne. With the wheat price support at 76 percent of 
parity, and when the modernized parity formula is in effect it will 
mean wheat a orts at not more than $1.55 to $1.60 per bushel. 
When you have this price, together with cross compliance, how many 
farmers do you think would vote for quotas? 

He loses about one-third on his price support. He loses more than 
3314 percent of his acreage, and he cannot do anything with the 
diverted acreage. And you get that low price support. , 
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How many farmers do you think would vote to approve that kind 
of a program? How many wheat farmers would stay in the program / 

Mr. Rosrnson. Well, I am rather a poor man to answer that. I 
would rather you would ask that of some of our people who are work- 
ing full time in wheat. I do know this: that I had a number of wheat 
growers express very much disappointment to it last spring when 
cross compliance was finally thrown out, so that we knew that instead 
of storing wheat we were going to be storing barley in the same bins. 

I personally felt the same way about it. It will be tough. There 
is not any question about that. We are not going to get out of this 
spot without doing some things that will be tough on us. If we can 
get out of it without wrecking ourselves, in my opinion, we will be 
very fortunate. 

Mr. Youna. It will not only be tough, it would break most wheat 
farmers if you did not pay them for the land that he has to take out 
of production. [Applause. } 

Mr. Rostnson. Did I not just say that I knew there are many 
words here that the folks had in their minds in writing this resolution, 
that there would have to be compensatory payments because of the 
tax structures ? 

Senator Youne. I never heard of compensatory payments until 
this fall. Maybe they have been thinking about it in the past, but 
i never heard of them. 

The CHarrman. Will you proceed, sir. 

Mr. Rozinson. As I pointed out, this last sentence is a recognition 
that our total agricultural plant is too large, and it would be better 
to make a total overall reduction than to make a reduction, crop by 
crop. 

I mention this because, as I have told you verbally, because of the 
similarity of the idea to the soil bank idea being discussed now. 

Now, in this other paragraph, I mention the word “storable” instead 
of “basic,” and I have already explained to you briefly what our folks 
had in mind there. 

Here is a statement that has to bear on some of the things we have 
been talking about. Maybe we will get into another discussion: 

Favorable prices bring speculators into production, and the regular producer 


must plan his operations to be able to weather the economic flushing which 
regularly occurs. 


That is the thing that we were really talking about a while ago. 


In this regard, we urge a reevaluation of credit policies of public lending 
agencies which will enable producers on small acreages to borrow on income 
potentials as well as on acres of land. 

I do not know what the possibilities are there. I might state that 
im my opinion—this is my personal opinion—that probably our farm- 
credit legislation may have been of more benefit to agriculture, over 
: oe period, than any other agricultural legislation we have ever 
nad. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you say production-credit loans, the short- 
term loans, or the real-estate loans? 

Mr. Rosrnson. We have need for both; we have need for both. 

Senator Ture. With real estate, such as the Federal land bank, 
does that adequately meet your needs on real estate ? 

Mr. Rosrnson. As far as I know; yes. 
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A year ago, at our annual meeting, we did have a number of folks, 
when we were discussing this problem, tell us that they were having 
some difficulty on the short-term loans which you mentioned. 

Senator Tuyen. How are they served by the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration? Are they able to be financed ? 

Mr. Rogsrnson. Many of them; yes. I know a lot of them who are 
being financed through the Farmers’ Home Administration, and we 
have been in fairly close touch with those folks in this State. And, 
as far as I know, the record in that agency in the State is good. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Another paragraph of our resolution. We point to 
the export of foodstuffs as a vital part of a marketing program. Part. 
of this paragraph is quoted as follows 

A farm program must be geared to enable our surpluses to move in foreign 
trade. Subsidies are not healthy but are in some instances necessary; they 
should be used only as a last recourse. 

Now, this statement does not favor a 90-percent price-support pro- 
gram, because our past experience has shown that such a program is 
not “geared to enable our surpluses to move in foreign trade.” 

The CrarrMman. It is my recollection that the record already con- 
tains these resolutions you are reading from. 

Mr. Rosrnson. It contains them in much more detail. 

The Cuarrman. I say, but we have that in the record already. Is 
there anything else that you would like to add to what you have said ? 

Mr. Rostnson. We have a recommendation concerning reclamation. 
You may be interested in that. I do not know. That has a bearing 
on production, not a direct bearing on price supports, but we do 
recommend that: 

Present reclamation plans should not be halted, but plans laid for the time 
when they are needed. We feel it unnecessary to aggravate the market problems 
of agriculture by bringing high-cost acres into production for the benefit of 
population-conscious groups. 

As I say, we cannot see much sense to bringing in high-cost produc- 
tion under our present distributed conditions, “and aggravating the 
problem further. 

The CHarrMan. We received that same recommendation in many 
other areas. 

Mr. Roprnson. I am glad of that. 

I have deliberately eliminated anything regarding wheat from this 
statement, because I know it will be adequately covered, although we 
have a heavy membership in all of the wheat areas here in Oregon. 

In closing, I would like to say that we recognize the seriousness of 
the present situation and its complexities. We do not expect, nor do 
we desire to have the Congress pass, price-support legislation which 
will bring complete automatic solution to our problem. Our greatest 
desire is to get into a position where we can produce for the market. 
We do not believe that political candidates in the coming elections 
need to go out on brittle limbs promising the impossible to gain our 
attention. I believe we recognize facts and statesmanship wherever 
they appear. 

And as you just mentioned, it will take the cooperation of all of us. 
And I, as one, recognize that there are some areas in which our farmers 
ean be justly criticized in their attitude toward some of these 

programs. 
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In other words, what I want to say is this: In all of our manage- 
ment programs, including currency management programs, there 1s 
always the factor of human behavior. That factor of human behavior 
often spells the difference between the success or failure of a program. 
And, therefore, we must, in my opinion, maintain a spirit of coopera- 
tion rather than ridicule and animosity between parties, between 
farmers, and between ourselves. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ben L. Robinson is as follows :) 


I am Ben L. Robinson, president of the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation. On 
behalf of the Oregon Farm Bureau members, I wish to express appreciation for 
this opportunity to discuss our views with you. Our organization is made up 
of 7,653 farm families. 

First, I would like to point out to you that agriculture in Oregon is extremely 
varied and diversified. We have farms and ranches at sea level and at eleva- 
tions of a mile or more. Some of our lands get close to 100 inches of rainfall 
annually, while others get only 7 or 8 inches. Some of our agriculture areas 
raise a wide variety of crops while other areas, principally our wheat areas, are 
adapted to raising only 1 or 2 crops with any reasonable degree of success. 
Oregon produces all kinds of livestock, dairy, and poultry products, wheat and 
other grains, many kinds of vegetables for canning and freezing, many kinds of 
fruit both for shipping fresh and for processing, large quantities of legume and 
grass seeds for export to other areas, and a long list of specialty crops in less 
total volume than those just mentioned, but which are extremely important to 
farmers in some areas of our State. The organization which I represent is made 
up of farmers having all these varied interests. 

For your information, the following is part of the 1955 resolutions of the 


Oregon Farm Bureau Federation as they pertain to our national agricultural 


program. They were adopted in annual meeting in November of 1954. 


“NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


“GENERAL POLICIES 


“A sound, long-range farm program is not only important to agriculture but 
equally important to the entire economy of America and has a direct bearing upon 
the welfare and opportunities for peace in the world. 

“With this in mind, the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation proposes several 
general broad principles and places emphasis on a number of specific recommenda- 
tions dealing with this important subject. 

“To promote this concept, it is necessary that increased stability be afforded 
our agricultural markets and that we work toward more uniform production 
goals. A sound, long-range Federal farm program must be designed to bring 
about desired balance. In addition, such a farm program must be worthy of the 
support of any group. 

“We join with labor and industry in promoting programs that will stimulate 
initiative, increase useful production, and raise the general standard of living 
for all. We believe that a high unit production per man in all phases of our 
economy with a well-distributed income is of prime importance. 

“Farm programs should be planned on a long-range basis subject to parity 
modification as conditions change if they are to contribute the maximum toward 
a well-balanced American agriculture. 


“SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
“1. We recommend that the term ‘basic,’ as applied by Government agencies 
under our national farm program, be drepped and the term “storable” be used to 
define the so-called basic commodities. 

“2. We favor a flexible farm-support program of at least 75 percent of parity 
for storable commodities. Provisions for marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments must be retained and further control over ‘diverted’ acres be established. 
It is recognized that overproduction of one of the storable crops resulting later in 
acreage controls, could cause undue economic problems for producers of other 
crops if production on ‘diverted’ acres is not controlled. To simplify this prob- 
lem, as well as its administration, a total field crops acreage percentage control 
would be desirable over single crop controls. 
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“3. For nonstorable crops, we believe indirect supports will cushion the drops 
in market prices. Favorable prices bring speculators into production, and the 
regular producer must plan his operations to be able to weather the economic 
‘flushings’ which regularly occur. In this regard, we urge a reevaluation of credit 
policies of public lending agencies which will enable producers on small acreages 
to borrow on income potentials as well as on acres of land, 

“4. We favor the domestic parity plan for wheat with acreage control. 

“5. Programs to encourage foreign export of foodstuffs is vital. This is part 
of the marketing program and if exports continue to diminish generally it will 
be necessary to take land out of production. The effect of this is harmful to the 
community, as well as to all parts of our economy. A farm program must be 
geared to enable our surpluses to move in foreign trade. Subsidies are not 
healthy but are in some instances necessary ; subsidies should be used only as a 
last recourse. 

“6. Present reclamation plans should not be halted, but plans laid for the time 
when they are needed. We feel it is unnecessary to aggravate the market prob 
lem of agriculture by bringing high-cost acres into production for the benefit of 
population-conscious groups. 

“7. In the case of specialty crops, where imports threaten their existence, im- 
port quotas should be used for their protection. 

“8. We oppose any script system or any other similar purchasing system for 
2 school lunch program. 

“). We support further trials for crop disaster insurance. 

“10. We recommended that possibilities of marketing agreements and diversion 
payments be fully explored. 

“11. We favor an accelerated agricultural research program in both basie 
and applied research, to cover all the needs of agriculture with special emphasis 
given to marketing, storage, processing, and utilization of agricultural surpluses. 
We insist that the funds that have been made available to be used for this 
purpose. 

“COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


“1. The Commodity Credit Corporation should have power to provide adequate 
storage for its products when no private storage is available. 

“2. Where CCC funds are used for consumer subsidies, accounting practices 
should be made to show this as such, and not allow it to be charged against the 
farm program. 

“3. If the capital fund should become impaired, it should be restored by suf- 
ficient appropriations to enable it to meet adequately its loan and price support 
responsibilities. 

“4. In the domestic marketing of commodities, private channels of trade 
should be used whenever possible. 

“5. In order to improve the quality of wheat being exported we recommend 
Commodity Credit Corporation store wheat according to grades and variety, of- 
fer wheat for sale on lot sample basis and that all export cargoes of wheat be 
examined by Government inspection. 

“6. Because there is limited world market for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion wheat we recommend that CCC take an inventory of present wheat stocks 
to determine if any is unfit for milling or export purposes and if any such 
stocks are found, we recommend the orderly movement of these stocks into feed 
channels and industrial use.” 

In the above resolutions you will note that “We favor a flexible farm-sup- 
port program of at least 75 percent of parity for storable commodities. Pro- 
visions for marketing quotas and acreage allotments must be retained, and fur- 
ther control over diverted acres established. It is recognized that overproduc- 
tion of one of the storable crops resulting later in acreage controls, could cause 
undue economic problems for producers of other crops if production on diverted 
acres is not controlled. To simplify this problem, as well as its administration 
a total field crops acreage percentage control would be desirable over single crop 
controls.” 

I would like to call particular attention to this last sentence. In it is a rec- 
ognition that our total agricultural plant is too large and that it would be bet- 
ter to make one overall reduction than to make a reduction crop by crop. I 
mention this because of the similarity of this idea to the soil fertility bank idea 
now being discussed so widely. 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that the word “storable” instead 
of the word “basic” was used. This substitution was made because the majority 
of our members felt that if we were going to have price-support programs they 
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should be made to benefit a larger segment of agriculture. It is possible that 
this idea could also be tied into a well-thought-out soil bank program. 

Another part of our resolution says “For nonstorable crops, we believe indirect 
supports will cushion the drops in market prices.” In this statement you will 
note that we do not expect our Government to be able to prevent price drops 
but we believe such drops can be cushioned to some extent. This has been done 
in a number of instances during the past year. 

The statement I am now going to quote I regard as extremely important. 
“Favorable prices bring speculators into production, and the regular producer 
must plan his operations to be able to weather the economic flushings which 
regularly occur. In this regard we urge a reevaluation of credit policies of 
publie lending agencies which will enable producers on small acreages to borrow 
on income potentials as well as on acres of land.” 

Here again you will note that we expect to have variations in our industry. 
These variations produce credit problems, particularly for small operators. 
Probably the most helpful farm legislation we have ever had has been that 
dealing with agricultural credit and I wish to commend Congress for it. How- 
ever, our agricultural credit structure needs constant study and improvements 
so that it will better serve our needs in times of stress. 

In another paragraph we point to the export of food stuffs as a vital part of a 
marketing program. Part of this paragraph is quoted as follows: “A farm pro- 
gram must be geared to enable our surpluses to move in foreign trade. Sub- 
sidies are not healthy but are in some instances necessary; they should be used 
only as a last recourse.” This statement does not favor a 90 percent price- 
support program. Past experience has shown that such a program is not 
“veared to enable our surpluses to move in foreign trade.” Rather it resulted 
in keeping our products out of the markets of the world and at the same time, 
served as an effective tariff under which other countries developed production 
to serve the markets we once held. This is now “water over the dam” so there 
is no use spending a lot of time talking about it. However, there is no use 
aggravating our present troubles by making the same mistake all over again. 
We recognize that the present supplies must be reduced before either Govern- 
ment support programs or our open markets can work well. 

Our Oregon Farm Bureau members have made a significant recommendation 
concerning reclamation. This may not be related directly to the question of 
price supports but it has bearing on agricultural production and that is cer- 
tainly a pertinent problem. This recommendation is as follows: “Present 
reclamation plans should not be halted, but plans laid down for the time when 
they are needed. We feel it unnecessary to ageravate the market problems of 
agriculture by bringing high-cost acres into production for the benefit of popu- 
lation-conscious groups.” This statement needs no further elaboration. “We 
favor an accelerated agricultural research program in both basic and applied 
research, with special emphasis given to marketing, storage, processing and 
utilization of agricultural surpluses.” I am not going to elaborate on this 
statement except to say that here again we have pointed to another necessary 
avenue of attack in the handling of our excess products. I also want to say 
that if a good research program is to be useful it must be accompanied by a 
good extension service program. 

After studying the above statements I think you will agree with those of us in 
the Oregon Farm Bureau that a price-support program is not in itself a farm pro- 
gram. We must, however, do the things necessary to produce and market a rea- 
sonable volume at a reasonable cost per unit or price means nothing to us. If 
a price-support program results in the loss of markets to the extent our volume 
is severely cut, we are just as bad off as with a poor price, and we can have 
both volume and price and still be bad off if costs are too high. I wanted to 
make these statements because many of us have forgotten the simple truths 
they contain. This has often caused many of us to place undue emphasis on 
price supports, and when I say “us” I mean it to include people on farms, people 
in public life, and interested people in our towns and cities. 

I am not going to say much about the cost-price squeeze. You gentlemen 
are aware of it and are no doubt well acquainted with the figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture showing the effects of rising costs on the 
net farm income during the past few years. I might say, however, that it has 
been my observation during the past 6 weeks that farmers are complaining fully 
as much if not more about costs than about prices. If we can do anything to 
check this spiral of rising costs, at least until the different parts of our econ- 
omy can get in a little better balance with each other, it would be just as effec- 
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tive as trying to make the whole adjustment by price-raising measures and 
would be less likely to contribute to an undesirable inflation. 

I have deliberately omitted saying anything about wheat. Oregon Farm 
Bureau has a substantial membership in most of the wheat areas and when you 
read the full text of the resolutions (I hope you can find time to do this) in 
the first part of this statement you will find their thinking to be reflected in 
those resolutions. You have either heard or will hear from capable representa- 
tives of the wheat industry, and it would only waste time for me to repeat. 

In closing I want to say that we recognize the seriousness of the present 
situation and its complexities. We do not expect nor do we desire to have 
the Congress attempt to pass price-support legislation which will bring com- 
plete automatic solution to our problem. Our greatest desire is to get into a posi- 
tion where we can produce for the market. We do not believe that political 
candidates in the coming elections need to go out on brittle limbs promising the 
impossible to gain our attention. I believe we recognize facts and statesman- 
ship wherever they appear. 

I appreciate your attention. 

Senator Young. May I ask you this question: Do you believe that 
anyone who is a candidate for Congress—and I probably will be one, 
next year—should take a positive stand on farm matters, particularly 
price supports? Do you believe that a candidate for the Congress 
should take a positive stand on farm programs, price supports in 
particular ? 

Mr. Roprnson. Do you believe that I could, for a minute, divorce 
myself from the position T hold in the farm organization and speak 
as an individual? If you believe that is possible—I do not believe it 
is—I am going to try it, if you believe it is so. 

I do not believe that we should expect any of our candidates to 
come out with a detailed plan, with the answers. We have some 
fundamental principle. I think we should know what they think. 
I think we should know their philosophy. I think we should know 
whether they favor a program that will put the Government in the 
market, where the Government becomes our main market, or whether 
they have a philosophy that will help us work out a position of our 
own, the best we can. 

But, as we have indicated here, I do not think there is any one in- 
dividual in this country, whether he is in my position now or whether 
he is a political candidate running fer reelection, can have all of the 
answers to these things. 

Senator YounaG. That is not the question I asked you. Let me make 
it more specific. 

Should I next year take a position with respect to flexible supports, 
75 to 90 percent, or 90 percent supports—should I take a position ? 

Mr. Ropryson. Well, that would be, in my opinion, entirely up to 
you. [Applause. ] 

Senator Younc. Let me ask you another question. Are you, as a 
farmer, a Farm Bureau executive, going to make any inquiries as to 
what position your candidates will take in Congress next year? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Not as a Farm Bureau executive; no, sir. As a 
farmer living over here; yes. 

Senator Youne. As a Member of Congress, I think he should take 
a position on most questions. Once he has taken a position, do you 
not think that he should maintain that same position after he is 
elected? [Applause. ] 

Mr. Rosryson. I see what you are driving at. 

Senator Youna. That is a simple question. You can answer it. 
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Mr. Rostnson. I am going to answer it this way, if you will permit 
me. ‘That is exactly one of the reasons why I said a minute ago I do 
not believe that we should expect our candidates to be entirely specific 
on some of these things. 

Senator Youne. I wish the people in North Dakota were as easy 
on candidates as you are. 

Mr. Roprnson. Because when we get to working on these problems, 
considering the problems and trying to bring together the problems 
from all of the sections of this country, there are always some things 
that come up that maybe makes it necessary to make some changes, to 
make them work. 

And if we are going to take our candidates and put them out here, 
and make them give us definite answers to those problems, they often- 
times as candidates get into a position where we certainly are expect- 
ing, in my opinion, a superhuman being. 

Senator Ture. I am not up for election. The term I hold does not 
expire until the end of 1958. But I am just as determined to try to 
find the answer to this question. I have my ideas, and they may 
differ with those of many folks. However, I am in this office trying 
to do the best job that I possibly can do, to defend and help the con- 
sumer, the producer, as well as to protect the interests of the United 
States Government. I shall continue my endeavors to do that. I 
shall also at all times, as a Member of Congress, strive to protect one 
segment of this Nation’s economy from disaster and economic ruin. 

Tf I find that one segment is in a depressed state, and I find agri- 
culture in such a state, I am determined that it shall be brought back 
into balance with the rest of the Nation’s economy. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Rosrnson. I appreciate that attitude. That is exactly what 
the rest of us want. We may have disagreements along the way as to 
how we do it. 

Senator Ture. That is right. 

Mr. Rostnson. Again, I say if we maintain a spirit of cooperation 
rather than one of animosity as between groups and parties, we will 
have a whale of a Jot better chance to find the answer. 

Senator Ture. I want to say to all of you—and I will say to you 
specifically—that I have served on the Agriculture Committee since 
I entered Congress, and I am in my second term. TI have never found 
our committee other than a bipartisan body when we get down to 
legislation. 

But I have found the farm organizations divided, sometimes polit- 
ically more so than I have found the Members of Congress on the 
Agriculture Committee. I say this in all sincerity, and I ask you 
people, representing the farmers, the producers, to get yourselves to- 
gether to help us with the answer. It does none of us any good if 
we come out and take a stand and then find a major farm organization 
right down on our necks, trying to get us politically by writing all 
kinds of critical editorials in their magazines and columns because we 
have taken this stand. It is most difficult when we are trying to be 
nonpartisan in our deliberations as a committee. [Applause. ] 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Of course, none of your farm organizations indulge in politics ever. 

T can say that I do not come up until 1960, and I will do all I can to 
help the farmers. [ Applause. ] 
Our next witness is Mr. Nelson. 
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I notice that you have a long statement here. We have about 60 
more witnesses to hear from. I hope that you will help us out in 
highlighting your statement. 


STATEMENT OF A. LARS NELSON, MASTER, WASHINGTON STATE 
GRANGE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
and members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, certainly it is 
a pleasure on behalf of the State Granges of Oregon and Washington, 
to speak for some 80,000 members at this time, in their behalf, and to 
welcome you to the Pacific Northwest, for this grassroots meeting, to 
find out what our people are thinking. I certainly want to commend 
you on the emphasis that you are placing in having individual farm- 
ers give their own thinking on their own, and as a means of getting 
down to the facts in each particular case. 

You have, as you say, the full statement from me that I am going to 
make there, but there are some highlights in it that I would like to 
emphasize, with your permission. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Netson. We in agriculture are not concerned as to who is polit- 
ically to blame for our secondary stepchild position. Somebody has 
said that agriculture is in a dream world, and we think this is most 
unfair, because no one faces grim reality more realistically than the 
farmer on the agricultural firing line, whose economic rug is slowly 
being pulled from under him by misunderstanding, contrived delays, 
administrative inertia, and seeming ineptitude. 

Certainly agricultural products in the markets of America are en- 
titled to enjoy a parity ratio which puts them in a fair relationship 
to nonfarm commodities. Weare not married to the 1909-14 base, nor 
are we opposed to its modernization, if the severe drop in parity on 
many crops is eliminated, such as the 36 cents on wheat, and that sort 
of thing. 

We think that there are going to have to be some factors put into 
this modernized parity which will bring it into a position that will 
insure the American farmer equality with labor and industry in our 
economic sphere of activity. We do not want any more than that; 
we just want a fair break. 

Transitional parity and support price levels based on it, even though 
it was designed to cushion the shock of the drop from old to modernized 
parity, has also contributed to agriculture’s dilemma. That has been 
brought out by the testimony here today. In all this ratio business, 
designed to bring prices of farm commodities into a fair relationship 
to nonfarm commodities, there is no substitute for an adequate price 
level in the market place, insuring the American farmer the cost 
of production and a reasonable profit on the family-sized farm opera- 
tions of this Nation. 

And many of those family-sized farm operations, regardless of 
what size, are in danger today—in serious danger. Many of them 
have had conservation put on them. In the case of wheat, it has 
almost completely eliminated the quota or the allotment. from that 
farm. 

We have had folks in our State who have developed alfalfa as a 
means of a crop and also for fertility. Because of climatic conditions, 
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they have had their crop to a third of their usual production.. Tradi- 
tionally, they are in a traditional wheat area. Their allotment base 
has been cut until they maybe have a third or a fourth of their entire 
acreage for wheat production. Then, with their alfalfa going out on 
them, ‘they are in dire straits. 

Some efforts have been made to alleviate that condition. I am going 
to cite my own case as an illustration. It is not as severe as many. I 
have 870 acres of wheatland, and on these 870 acres of wheatland I 
am allowed 475 acres in 2 years. That is on a summer-fallow basis. 
Some of the folks do not have near that kind of a basis. 

Besides taking the conservation base off the top, then we come 
along and take : 34 percent reduction in the allowabie acres of the base, 
and then we come under the par ity concept. That just cuts the dickens 
out of the rest of these farmers’ income. 

And you folks have realized, here on the stage, and we realize it, 
and we have got to do something to bring some stability into that 
picture and raise it up to where it is even. 

We do not have all the answers. You have asked other folks here 
on this platform what they are going to do about parity. Actually, 
gentlemen, that is a technical thing, in which our economists, et cetera, 
disagree. Certainly, we have the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, amply financed, who should, on all of these programs that we 
are discussing, have the information out in the field for our farmers, 
so that when you ask us a question we can give you a full, complete, 
and intelligent answer as to just where we stand on those particular 
things. Then we will get the kind of advice I think that you are 
seeking. 

I would like to point out one other thing, so far as the economics 
is concerned. I am sure you are well aware of them, as we are, but 
in comparing 1948 levels with 1955 total personal income, it has in- 
creased 46 percent, while agricultural income has declined 36.5 per- 
cent. I think this certainly shows that : agriculture’s situation is wholly 
out of balance and betokens that many individual farmers are in severe 
straits today. 

The Cramman. All of us know that. Give us your formula to cor- 
rect it. That is what we want. 

Mr. Nexson. That is right. I will try to get an answer for you. 

Subsidies are viewed with alarm by numerous commentators, in the 
press, and over the airwaves. Consumers are mistakenly led to be- 
lieve that the farmer is the worst offender. Actually, if the producer 
of many processed agricultural products worked for free and gave his 
product away, the consumer would pay almost as much as he does now 
for the product. 

In the case of wheat, for example, a 1-pound loaf of bread selling 
at 25 cents would cost 23 cents. In fact, a bushel of wheat selling in 
Kansas for $1.97 went to the New York market, where, selling at 16 
cents a loaf, brought at retail $12.75 for some 67 loaves, which was an 
increase of 560 percent in the processed form to the consumer over 
what the farmer originally got. The farmer got about 15 percent out 
of it. 

With business and labor firmly anchored in the protected economy 
circles, who can continue to expect agriculture to skate on the open 
economic stream, with all of the airholes and other hazards? Seem- 
ingly, many of the experts are coming to the conclusion that while 
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agriculture, more than any other segment of our economy, wants to 
maintain maximum individual freedom and initiative, they are 
stumped on how to insure us a price for our product in the market 
place, at home and abroad, without subsidy. 

Agriculture came through the depressions of 1907, 1920, and_ 1930 
badly shaken, dispossessed in many instances, made many readjust- 
ments, but with many net gains in agencies and program experience 
which have proved their worth and should not be discarded. 

It seems to me that our main objective in building an agricultural 
program should be to improve our current programs, as the results of 
past experience would indicate. 

I think, too, that our production surpluses are a blessing if we 
would use them intelligently for good purposes and prevent their use 
as a disruptive force in our economy. I wonder how many realize that, 
in addition to the protection of our domestic tranquility, this abun- 
dance may be viewed as the greatest single deterrent to Communist 
aggression from without our Nation. Since 13 percent of our people 
produce the basics of life for 87 percent or more, including ourselves, 
would it not be logical to assume that they should be brought to realize 
our mutual interdependence and that they should be willing to pay a 
modest insurance premium to benefit themselves and to abt in main- 
taining a healthy, prosperous, stabilized agricultural economy for 
every agricultural industry ¢ 

I want to comment on rigid and flexible supports. 

Both rigid and flexible supports have been blocked by the operation 
of both domestic and international trade barriers and ceilings of 
World War II. The rigid supports, while maintaining a parity price 
to producers for the affected commodities, in the case of wheat put 
the feed portion of our production beyond the reach of our agricul- 
tural fooline industries. It, however, established a stability in mar- 
keting and an income return to farmers that the present flexible 
program did not do prior to World War II and has not done in its 
first year of operation. 

Actually, it has affected commodities, in the face of acreage restric- 
tions, conservation bases, and so forth, to show an across-the-board 
production increase of 8 percent this year. 

It stands to reason, with all deference to other agricultural groups 
and the administration in Washington, you cannot maintain the level 
of farm income on any given farm and whittle the production down, 
because if you get less per unit you must pay more units on allowed 
acreage to hold your income level in order to meet all costs of 
operation. 

Surpluses have accumulated under both programs, but proper ad- 
ministration and the elimination of administrative reluctance and 
State Department interference would have helped either plan. 

Actually, when you get past the period of flexibility in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s mind, both programs function on the basis of 
rigid supports and each requires an equal amount of administration. 
We are unalterably opposed to the flexible support program as a solu- 
tion to our agricultural program problem. If we want lowered 
agricultural income, flexible supports are a sure guaranty. 

A free market place is something nice to contemplate, but at present 
has no chance of reality. Agriculture would be willing to chance it 
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if all other economic segments would be willing to try supply and 
demand without protec tion barriers. 

Compensatory payment plan, forward pricing, soil savings bank, 
all have subsidization of a direct or indirect nature. We look on 
them with a very critical eye. 

Land zoning to eliminate marginal areas and problem areas on an 
equitable basis and retire them to a grassland agriculture has decided 
merit. Land zoning to preserve highly productive land from the 
encroachment of metropolit: im areas, industry, homes, highways, and 
other nonagricultural uses is a must before it becomes too late. 

Now, I want to mention a program which many have attempted to 
scuttle before it was fully scrutinized or tried. It has been eyed from 
a distance and shunned and held unworkable by those who were at the 
moment using it on surplus disposal. I am speaking of a multiple- 
price system. I have seen at least 11 major versions. A present 
version is the income certificate plan advocated by the Oregon Wheat 
Commission and supported by the National Grange. 

We like the looks of this plan in all three Northwest States. In 
Washington State, we feel that in addition to the price structure 
considerations, we must have the following with such a plan: 

Commodity Credit Corporation loans at 100 percent of parity on 
the domestic human consumption or at the base price determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the certificate plan to insure that the 
certificate value does bridge the gap between what the farmer gets 
per bushel and a fair parity price per bushel. 

The Cuatrman. Why is that necessary if the purpose is to provide 
100 percent of parity on that portion of the wheat grower’s crop 
that is produced for domestic consumption / 

Mr. Nexson. Well, let us assume that the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines the price at $1.50 a bushel as the average price for the 
year, and let us assume that parity—— 

The Cuatrman. But he does not do that, as I understood the plan. 
The wheat was to be sold on the free market. It would seek its own 
price, whatever that price is. That would be subtracted from the 
parity, and that would be the difference that the grower would be 
entitled to for his produced wheat domestically. 

Mr. Newson. Let us say that when the program started in 1956, 
that the level of prices went along, and in July it became the province 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to determine what had been that 
average price. Somebody has to have that responsibility, and no 
one is better equipped. 

We will say that that is determined at $1.50 per bushel, and we will 
say that the parity at that time, 100 percent, would have been $2 a 
bushel. It gives the value to the certificate of 50 cents for the 500 
million bushels. Many of us assume that is the domestic human 
consumption. 

Let us assume further that the 1956 crop ee sell for anywhere 
from September, in our area, on through to May, or whenever, if the 
price rose ahead of the support loans, maybe it is sold sooner, but 
let us say in that period sometime it is sold, and there are no controls, 
there is nothing, and agriculture is producing abundantly, and they 
come out with full production. 

We carry over now a full year’s supply of wheat into the next year. 
We have been doing that the last 2 years. We have all of that depress- 
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ing effect. I do not know how many of you farmed in wheat, but I 
have grown up in it, I was born in it. I know what happened when 
there was no support for it, no farm loan, nothing had ever been done. 

And we came up to the fall of the year and we had to settle up our 
bills, as did everybody. Everybody knew we had to sell at that time. 
So down went the price. Just as soon as they had our wheat in their 
hands, and we tried to liquidate with our creditors, up came the price 
of wheat. 

That is the sort of thing that we have been up against, and there is no 
reason to assume that with utmost freedom in the market place, that 
that thing will not occur again. Then where are you going to be 
with your surplus, with your certificates? 

Senator Younc. Would it not be worse now than in years gone by, 
when you harvested with binders and threshing machines ? You took 
it to town with horses. It took about 6 months to get the crop to 
town. Now you get it there in a few days. 

Mr. Netson. You were starting with 50 to 80 cents a bushel at that 
time. Supposing, then, that we were under that sort of circum- 
stance today, where ev erything was free, and all of the tremendous 
supply of grain on hand, and instead of selling for an average of 
$1.50 a bushel, as the Secretary calculated, the “price became $1, it 
became “six bits” or 50 cents. How would you stop it from going 
there ? 

That is the question that I raised, Mr. Chairman, and I think that 
if you do not have some sort of a support price at the level that the 
Secretary sets, as the average value, you can have a deterioration in 
the prices, and it would be disastrous. 

The Cuarrmman. That is not different from what Mr. Smith said. 
He wants a free market. 

Mr. Nerson. That is all right for Mr. Smith. I am testifying. 

The Cuarmman. I know that. 

Mr. NELSON (continuing). On the basis of how we understand this 
two-price, multiple-price reagee We have had quite an effort in help- 
ing to develop it, before the National Grange even accepted it, and 
we believe or think that there has to be a certain amount of adminis- 
trative network set up, providing a loan on this portion of the con- 
sumption, to see that that certificate does really do the job, and maybe 
you will need some other things along that line. 

Then, we feel that we must retain Federal crop insurance on a 
county-by-county actuarial basis. 

We believe that we will have to have acreage and bushelage control. 

We believe that there will have to be retention of an effective Com- 
modity Credit Corporation facility, and for quite some time at least. 

The administrative setup of agricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion committee at all levels will be a necessary requirement for any 
program, that is, to see that the thing is handled properly and policed 
and taken care of, so that people can get equitable treatments. 

I think that we will have to emphasize that when we staff these 
agencies, they be staffed with people who are capable and willing to 

varry on the program as it a be carried on. 

Now, I think, too, that any program that is going to have to insure 
adequate future food supply, maintenance of prosperous and equi- 
table treatment, including stabilization of farm prices received by 
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farmers should be had. Specifically, on wheat, in order to assist in 
the control of surplus of wheat; marginal land broken out during 
world war should be taken out of cultivation and returned to grass- 
land, with adequate compensation paid to the effective landowners, 
similar to payments made to industry for reconversion following the 
war. I think that is just a necessary complement under that situation. 

Notice of acreage allotments and other long-range features of farm 
programs be made as far in advance as possible, so that farmers can 
adequately plan their farming operations. 

Regional production problems be recognized and suitable provisions 
made for sufficient flexibility in laws and regulations adopted to safe- 
cuard producers from disparity and inequalities i in program appli- 

cation as between regions on practices such as conservation, alternate 
year cropping and single cropping. 

We favor reciprocal trade agreements, unilateral, bilateral, and 
multilateral, which encourage international trade. 

We feel that there must be research done on trade and on market- 
ing, as against the amount we have done on production. We have 
done a gré rand job on that, but we have to increase it in these other 
areas. 

fe CHirrMan. We have had that same program submitted by other 
members of the Grange in other States. 

Have you anything else that you want to add? We have 60 wit- 
nesses to hear from this afternoon. We have 13 pages here in your 
statement. I asked you, please, to summarize it. 

Mr. Netson. I have another two or three paragraphs, and then I 
will be through. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Neuson. Our poultry people in our State—and I am speaking 
for the members of our poultry committee—who are growers, because 
of recent research and experience, say that they no longer need wheat 
as a necessary feed for poultry. Therefore, unless wheat can be 
sold to poultrymen on a competitive basis with barley, corn, milo, and 
oats, the poultrymen of the Pacific Northwest are no longer interested 
in feeding wheat. Usage in Washington on one-third of poultrymen 
producer feed usage incicate a drop in wheat usage from 1941, when 
43,139 tons were used, to 1955, when only 9,815 tons were used. Our 
poultrymen favor the two-price plan, but can get along easily without 
it or any other plan on basics. 

Our beefmen also favor the two-price plan as realistic and a benefit 
to increased beef-feeder utilization. However, hogmen—and I hap- 
pen to be one—with 13-cent hogs, are in dire straits and will need it, 
plus price supports. Our beefmen need a purchase program for 

‘anner and cutter cows to help stabilize the price picture. 

Our fruit people feel there should be an increase in the efforts made 
to sell through the expansion of foreign trade. 

They urge that it be implemented at the earliest possible time. 

They are concerned with the transportation costs which have been 
granted by the ICC, and they definitely urge the Congress to defeat 
any legislation which is discriminatory to farmers who hire commer- 
cial haulers. This pertains especially to back-hauling by trucks. 

We support strongly, and no one has said too much about, the soil- 
conservation program, and I would like to talk about that. 
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The CuatrmMan. We have had considerable testimony on that, and 
there is nobody on this committee against it. All of us are strong 
for it, so there is no necessity for you to go into that. 

Mr. Nexson. May I say one thing? We would like to see the SCS 
strongly maintained. 

The CHarrMan. We area thousand percent with you. 

Mr. Nexson. I certainly want to thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before this committee and to talk about these problems and 
our suggestions with you. We are happy to know that you are inter- 
ested in insuring a 100 percent of parity for the wheat farmer and 
other farmers in the domestic markets of this country in a fair rela- 
tionship to the rest of the industry. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Nelson follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Ellender, distinguished members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I want to extend to you a most sincere and cordial wel- 
come to the Pacific Northwest from the State Granges of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. I am deeply honored and count it a high privilege to have been asked by 
the master of Oregon State Grange to speak for his State as well as mine at the 
State level. 

You are to be congratulated on your vision and your interest in seeking to come 
to grips with farm problems and obtain suggestions as to their scope, their 
intensity, and possible solutions at the farm level. I am particularly pleased 
that arrangements have been made which will insure that you hear from as 
many individual farmers as time will permit. Any duplication of testimony 
should serve to substantiate the mutuality of our thinking in this region. Since 
allocated tiime will probably not permit my complete oral presentation of testi- 
mony, I have filed a complete brief with the hearing secretary. 

Someone has said that agriculture is in a dream world. This is most unfair. 
No one faces grim reality more realistically than the farmer on the agricultural 
firing line whose economic rug is slowly being pulled from under him by mis- 
understanding, contrived delays, administrative inertia, and seeming ineptitude. 
We in agriculture are tired of being wooed to the philosophies expounded for us 
by certain economists and politicians for purely partisan political purposes. 
Our feeling is that the policies and programs determined should be on a non- 
partisan basis and benefit the agricultural voter regardless of his political faith. 
Nor are we concerned about who is politically to blame for our present secondary, 
stepchild position in the overall economy. We're not interested in waiting out 
the sickness, nor in increased efficiency or the cumbersome inaction period 
awaiting study and research to do the job. We need action, gentlemen, not 
promises, not some partial stopgap solutions to our many ills, but basie adjust- 
ments carefully tailored and implemented into a program which you gentlemen 
can father in 1956 and which will give all phases of agriculture equal parity in 
the market place, a fairer share of the consumer dollar and a commensurate 
equality to labor, industry, and business. We must cease to have certain com- 
modities unfairly positioned; we must raise and maintain the economy of all 
agricultural industries on an equitable basis. 

Certainly, agricultural products in the markets of America are entitled to 
enjoy a parity ratio which puts them in a fair relationship to nonfarm commodi- 
ties. We are not married to the 1909-14 base, nor are we opposed to its mod- 
ernization if the severe drop in parity on many crops is eliminated. Transitional 
parity and support price levels based on it, even though it was designed to cushion 
the shock of the drop from old to modernized parity, has also contributed to agri- 
culture’s dilemma. In all this ratio business—designed to bring prices of farm 
commodities into a fair relationship to nonfarm commodities—there is no sub- 
stitute for an adequate price level in the market place, insuring the American 
farmer the cost of per tion and a reasonable profit on the family-sized farm 
operations of this Nation. 

We are not here to quibble over words, phrases, or philosophies. We are 
interested in increased use of commodities at prices which will continue to in- 
sure abundant production. Just briefly, I would like to paint the backdrop for 
agriculture and its relation economically to other segments of our economy. In 
contrast to all other phases of our economy, agriculture’s income is spiraling 
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downward—slowly but surely. During the first half of 1955, net farm income 
dropped 4 percent. Since 1951, agricultural income has dropped 26 percent. In 
1948, agricultural income was $16.7 billion, when total national personal income 
was $208.7 billion. Total agricultural income in 1951 was $14.6 billion, and in 
1955 is projected to be under $11 billion (rate now is $10.8 billion). Since 1951, 
labor income (salaries and wages) has risen from $175.6 to $214.6 billion; total 
personal income has risen from $255.3 to $301.2 billion. In comparing 1948 levels 
with 1955, total personal income has increased 46 percent while agricultural in- 
come has declined 36.5 percent. This certainly shows that the agricultural situ- 
ation is wholly out of balance and betokens that many individual farmers are 
in severe straits today. 

Agriculture continues to be caught in the squeeze of constantly rising costs and 
constantly lowered prices. If it weren’t for price supports, many of the basic 
crops would have hit the bottom pricewise and pulled nonsupported crops with 
them, which could have resulted in a full-scale depression. Indeed, some com- 
petent observers think that the stage for conditions similar to the 1920's and 
1930's is almost set unless major economic adjustments are made to sustain agri- 
culture’s economic position. All our indices of new building, new industry, and 
maximum employment tend to hide the seriousness of the agricultural situation. 
The average return from all agricultural commodities also helps to hide those 
spots which are most critical. 

Subsidies are viewed with alarm by numerous commentators, in the press and 
over the air waves. Consumers are mistakenly led to believe that the farmer 
is the worst offender. Actually, if the producer of many processed agricultural 
products worked for free and gave his product away, the consumer would pay 
almost as much as he does now for the product. In the case of wheat for example, 
a 1-pound loaf of bread selling at 27 cents would cost 23 cents. A bushel of 
wheat selling in Colby, Kans., at $1.97 (gross to the farmer) f. o. b. to the ter- 
minal operator, brought $2.13 per bushel when sold to the miller at Kansas City. 
When shipped to Buffalo, N. Y., to be ground into flour, 1 bushel (60 pounds) 
test wheat resulted in 48 pounds of flour and 17 pounds of byproducts. The 43 
pounds of flour sold to the baker at a rate of $2.35 per bushel. The flour became 
67 loaves of bread on the New York market, worth $12.75. Increase in cost 
(exclusive of byproducts) was 560 percent in processed form to the consumer. 
Actually, the farmer got only 15.1 percent of the consumer price—gross, not net.* 

The Wall Street Journal suggests that the farmer has been leaning on price 
crutches so long that he can’t handle himself without them. Too bad the editor 
overlooks the rest of our subsidized groups so blandly—possibly including himself. 
Let’s see: We have minimum-wage laws, unemployment compensation, old-age 
and survivors benefits, tariffs, import duties, railroad land grants, Government 
contracts with protection percentages, defense (Boeing’s and others), fast tax 
writeoffs for the heavy taxpaying private power monopolies, mail contracts, 
shipping subsidies, merchant marine and offshore oil grants, to mention a few. 
Industrial conversion and reconversion for World War II was $55 billion, while 
costs of all agricultural programs, assistance helps, and stabilization, over a 
20-year period was a minimum $3% billion. Oh, yes, I haven’t even mentioned 
the post office, but that is one subsidy we all enjoy. The point I want to make 
is this—we have no one active in trying to make a scapegoat of himself. It’s 
always nice to attack the guy who is vulnerable politically and whose operations 
are easy to behold, especially if he isn’t you. 

With business and labor firmly anchored in the protected economy circles, who 
can continue to expect agriculture to skate on the open economic stream, with 
all of the airholes and other hazards? Seemingly, many of the experts are 
coming to the conclusion that while agriculture, more than any other segment. of 
our economy, wants to maintain maximum individual freedom and initiative— 
they are stumped on how to insure us a price for our product in the market place, 
at home and abroad, without subsidy. 

Now, let’s just look at a few of the proposals. Here they are: Rigid supports, 
flexible supports, compensatory payment plan, forward pricing, supply and 
demand (free markets—are they ever?), land zoning and retirement, soil savings 
bank, consumption subsidies, farm income insurance, cost of production, market- 
ing agreements and orders (USDA), self-help programs, and muitiprice systems. 
Each has its proponents and opponents, its good points and its drawbacks. The 
experts are not agreed, and neither are the major farm organizations—can they 


1 New York Times, October 9, 1955, cols. 3, 4, 5, p. 7, Mena Brown, special to New York 
Times, 
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be expected to be, with divergent philosophies of approach? The individual mem- 
ber has been bombarded with facts, figures, proposals, programs, analyses, and 
projections to the point where he is weary of the whole business and would 
welcome a Moses or a Joshua. 

Agriculture came through the depressions of 1907, 1920’s and 1930’s badly 
shaken, dispossessed in many instances, made many readjustments—but with 
many net gains in agencies and program experience which have proved their 
worth and should not be discarded. It seems to me that our main objective in 
building an agricultural program should be to improve our current programs, as 
the results of past experience would indicate. We have made mistakes and we 
will continue to if we progress—but each experience should contribute to a 
sounder future. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 30 years ago our varieties of food 
were limited largely by season. Now, due to packaging, processing, quick freez- 
ing, and new products, we have a great variety the year round. Twenty years 
age 1 agricultural worker produced for himself and 7 others, today 1 worker 
produces for himself and 17 others. Yes, we have revoluationized agricultural 
methods, production, handling, and processing to the extent that 13 percent of 
our people nationally are producing the abundance which we enjoy. Let’s realize 
fully that surpluses—abundant production—insure that we have food and fiber 
to feed, clothe, and house our rapidly increasing population needs. Estimates 
place the population at 2 billion in 1975. Our production surpluses are a blessing 
if we use them intelligently for good purposes and prevent their use as a dis- 
ruptive force in our economy. I wonder how many realize that in addition to the 
protection of our domestic tranquility, this abundance may be viewed as the 
greatest single deterrent to Communist aggression from without our Nation. 
Since 15 percent of our people produce the basics of life for 87 percent or more— 
including ourselves (agriculture)—wouldn’t it be logical to assume that they 
should be brought to realize our mutual interdependence and that they should 
be willing to pay a modest insurance premium to benefit themselves and to aid 
in maintainin a healthy, prosperous, stabilized agricultural economy for every 
agricultural industry? 

I think we must also realize that if we agree on agricultural equity with other 
segments of our economy, a good agricultural program or individually tailored 
agricultural commodity programs must provide for the same principle of equity 
in treatment of different branches of agriculture. Since our agriculture is a 
highly diversified and complex enterprise, “a successful farm program may re- 
quire different treatments for different commodities, but it must also recognize 
interaction between them.” ? 

Both rigid and flexible supports have been blocked by the operation of both 
domestic and international trade barriers and ceilings of World War II. The 
rigid supports, while maintaining a parity price to producers for the affected 
commodities, in the case of wheat put the feed portion of our production beyond 
the reach of our agricultural feeding industries. It, however, established a 
stability in marketing and an income return to farmers that the present flexible 
program didn’t do prior to World War II and hasn’t done in its first year of 
operation. Actually, affected commodities—in face of acreage restrictions, con- 
servation bases, etec.—show an across-the-board production increase of 8 percent. 
It stands to reason, with all deference to other agricultural groups and the admin- 
istration in Washington, you can’t maintain the level of farm income on any 
given farm and whittle the production down, because if you get less per unit you 
must have more units on allowed acreage to hold your income level in order to 
meet all costs of operation. The question, do we want to maintain the American 
standard of living on every type and size of farm in the Nation—should be 
uppermost in the minds of all. I think we'll agree that we do—then let’s plan 
accordingly. Surpluses have accumulated under both programs, but proper ad- 
ministration and the elimination of administrative reluctance and State Depart- 
ment interference would have helped either plan. Actually, when you get past 
the period of flexibility in the Secretary of Agriculture’s mind, both programs 
function on the basis of rigid supports and each requires an equal amount of 
administration. We are unalterably opposed to the flexible support program 
as a solution to our agricultural program problems. If we want lowered agricul- 
tural income, flexible supports are a sure guaranty. 

A free market place is something nice to contemplate, but at present has no 
chance of reality. Agriculture weuld be willing to chance it if all other eco- 


oe Information, Wisconsin Extension Service, vol. 24, No. 7, December 1953, 
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nomic segments would be willing to try supply and demand without protection 
barriers. 

Compensatory payment plan, forward pricing, soil-savings bank—all have sub- 
sidization of a direct or indirect nature—we look on them with a very critical 
eye. 

Land zoning to eliminate marginal areas and problem areas on an equitable 
basis and retire them to a grassland agriculture has decided merit. Land zoning 
to preserve highly productive land from the encroachment of metropolitan areas, 
industry, homes, highways, and other nonagricultural uses is a must before it 
becomes too late. 

A food-stamp plan similar to the thirties, school-lunch programs and such for 
surplus disposal are highly desirable and should be continued with proper 
integration and efficiency. 

Cost of production plus a reasonable profit is what all of us want and are 
shooting at. It is, however, an almost impossible task to work it out for each 
farm on the basis of a national program because of so many variations. It lends 
itself primarily to the capable management at each individual farm. 

Farm income insurance would presume the payment of product premiums, 
which would stabilize the fat years with the lean. It might function somewhat 
similarly to Federal crop insurance but would require considerable study and 
testing. 

Marketing agreements and orders are being used very effectively by our 
perishables. Milk, soft fruits, and vegetables are just a few successful users of 
these programs. Whole milksheds have had stability and reason prevail in price 
relationships as a result of Federal orders. Our pears have moved effectively by 
the use of a simple regional-produce marketing agreement. 

Self-help programs are excellent and have our full support. The main em- 
phasis in these programs is a minimum of Government help and a maximum of 
individual and commodity-group responsibility for research, new markets, and 
new uses. We feel that at least standby Government-loan support where feasible 
and Commodity Credit Corporation assistance where necessary, should be main- 
tained where usable for perishables. 

The Grange has always taken the position that we need a full kit of tools—we 
-an’t expect one program to fit all—we must forge each tool to fit the commodity 
and in order to hold all commodities in an equitable position. 

Now I want to mention a program which many have attempted to scuttle 
before it was fully scrutinized or tried. It has been eyed from a distance and 
shunned and held unworkable by those who were at the moment using it on 
surplus disposal. I am speaking of a multiple-price system-—I have seen at 
least 11 major versions—a present version is the income-certificate plan advo- 
cated by the Oregon Wheat Commission and supported by the National Grange. 
We like the looks of this plan in all three Northwest States. In Washington 
State, we feel that in addition to the price structure considerations, we must 
have the following: 

1. Commodity Credit Corporation loans at 100 percent of parity on the 
domestic human consumption or at the base price determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the certificate plan to insure that the certificate value does bridge 
the gap between what the farmer gets per bushel and a fair parity price per 
bushel. 

2. We feel that there must be a retention of a Federal crop-insurance plan based 
on a county-by-county actuarial basis. 

3. We believe that acreage and/or bushelage controls should be available as 
needed. 

4. The retention of an effective Commodity Credit Corporation facility. 

5. The administrative setup of agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committee at all levels will be a necessary requirement for any program. 

6. Let’s see that any program adopted has administrative staffing of demon- 
strated capacity and willingness to make the program go, aside from any pet 
predilections. 

Out of any agricultural program we must have: 

1. Insurance of an adequate future food supply. 

2. Maintenance of a prosperous and healthy national economy. 

3. Fair and equitable treatment of all citizens, including reasonable stabiliza- 
tion of prices farmers receive for farm products.® 


% Economic Information, Wisconsin Extension Service, vol. 24, No. 1, December 1953, 
p. 1, col. 1. 
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If we cannot have allout production at 90 percent supports for adapted com- 
modities, then we want 100 percent of parity for that portion of our crop (wheat) 
domestically consumed. Wheat for feed should move at corn parity into feed 
channels—we are now receiving 16 million bushels of corn in Washington State 
alone, a surplus area for feed in direct competition with wheat after paying 
over $20 per ton freight rate. 

Thus, we want to have a program which will permit our agricultural feeding 
industries to use a commodity grown in surplus in our three Northwest States. 
We also feel that our surplus wheat should be able to enter competitively into 
industrial and export markets. Another standby provision would permit CCC 
loan supports at any and all levels. We must step up CCC ability to move into 
market situations with dispatch as opportunities arise. We feel that a multiple- 
price plan would reduce the role of Government—the amount of subsidies, and 
would permit our farmers a greater freedom of management and operation. 
Since we favor a multiple-price plan to supplement and revise the present laws 
relating to loans, purchase agreements and production controls, we offer the 
following recommendations: 

1. In order to assist in controlling the surplus of wheat, marginal land broken 
out during and subsequent to the war be taken out of cultivation and returned 
to grassland with adequate compensation paid to the affected land operators 
similar to payments made to industry or reconversion following the war. 

2. Notice of acreage allotments and other long-range features of farm programs 
be made as far in advance as possible, so that farmers can adequately plan 
their farming operations. 

3. Regional production problems be recognized and suitable provisions made 
for sufficient flexibility in laws and regulations adopted to safeguard producers 
from disparity and inequalities in program application as between regions on 
practices such as conservation, alternate year cropping and single cropping. 

4. We favor reciprocal trade agreements, unilateral, bilateral, and multilateral, 
which encourage international trade. 

5. We favor any modifications of existing trade agreements which will en- 
courage faster movement of agricultural products into international trade 
channels. 

6. As surpluses have accumulated within recent years, we urge a national pro- 
gram providing for continuous orderly disposal of surpluses above normal 
reserves. 

A recent meeting of all our agricultural committees, representative of wheat, 
dairy, poultry, and hortidulture, also livestock, strongly supported the principles 
of a multiple-price plan, and stressed their interest in the feed possibilities. 

Dairymen in our State want feed at a price competitive with corn. They do 
not want diverted acreage devoted to dairy production. They recommend con- 
tinuance of CCC and incréased efforts by it to sell held stocks. They feel dairy 
exports would increase by use of unilateral trade agreements. They commend 
the USDA on the national school-milk program. 

Our poultry people, because of recent research and experience, say that they 
no longer need wheat as a necessary feed for poultry. Therefore, unless wheat 
can be sold to poultrymen on a competitive basis with barley, corn, milo and oats, 
the poultrymen of the Pacific Northwest are no longer interested in feeding 
wheat. Usage in Washington on one-third of poultryman-producer feed usage, 
indicates a drop in wheat usage from 1941 when 43,159 tons were used to 1955 
when only 9,815 tons were used. Our poultrymen favor the two-price plan, but 
can get along easily without it or any other plan on basics. 

Our beef men also favor the two-price plan as realistic and a benefit to in- 
creased beef-feeder utilization. Our hog men, with 13-cent hogs, are in dire 
straits and will need it, plus price supports. Our beef men need a purchase 
program for canner and cutter cows to help stabilize the price picture. 

Sam Guard, in Breeders’ Gazette editorial, September 1955, page 3, says, “It’s 
plain as the nose on your face something will have to be done about the price 
of livestock. You can’t have feed supported, at any degree of parity, and leave 
vour livestock which converts the feed to rustle for a fair wage in a market 
crammed with surpluses. The Beef Council, the Dairy Association, the meat 
hog movement, the sheep producers—all progressive and helpful—can promote 
and advertise till the cows come home, but that will not get full parity for the 


producers. What we need is to use a reasonable checkoff for merchandising as 


well as advertising our products. Every time we go to a meeting somebody ex- 
plains that one-third of the world goes to bed hungry. If they got high-protein, 
quality foods, meat and milk, all people, both those now undernourished and 
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those of us eating well, would all sleep better. The next speaker always dwells 
on the increase in population by 1975. But we can’t wait that long. This is 
1955. Surely with such a constant demand for our products there must be 
some way to get a fair price for the producers. It is a national issue, and it will 
have to be faced.” 

Our horticulture people favor the creation of new markets and the expanding 
of old markets through the expansion of foreign trade. We commend the Con- 
gress for the transfer of State Department attaches to the Department of Agri- 
culture. We urge that they implement the expansion of foreign trade at the 
earliest probable time. Of immediate concern to the fruit growers, processors, 
and the consumers are the high transpotration costs involved in the shipment of 
fruit to central and eastern markets. We have been concerned with the grant- 
ing of increased freight rates by the ICC. We definitely urge Congress to defeat 
any legislation which is discriminatory to farmers who hire commercial haulers. 
This pertains especially to backhauling by trucks. 

We support strongly the program of soil-conservation districts on conservation 
throughout the Northwest. We welcome the appointment of the National Soil 
Conservation Advisory Committee. We are unalterably opposed to any jeopardi- 
zation of the effectiveness of the SCS and assignment of its functions to the 
Extension Service. We oppose any more Hoover Commission or Kesinbaum 
Committee reports. We want to see strong implementation of the small water- 
sheds program in addition to maximum development of all our water resources, 
regardless of use. 

We would like to recommend continued efforts toward improving the relation- 
ships between the Soil Conservation Service, soil conservation districts, Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Committee, and Extension Service. We 
commend Extension for doing a grand job in its field of education on soil conser- 
vation. 

We would recommend freer world trade and the removal of as many barriers 
as possible without imperiling our own economy or that of other nations. 

We feel that additional appropriations are necessary as well as coordination 
of research on problems of increasing domestic and foreign trade. We feel that 
increased emphasis on processing problems should also be studied. These are 
both immediate and long-range objectives. 

In conclusion, we need a support plan that gives agriculture the protection 
it needs, and yet promotes necessary adjustments in production without ruining 
agricultural income levels. To accomplish such an objective we feel that each 
agricultural industry requires particular treatment with none disadvantaged. 

For adapted commodities, including wheat, we urge your support of multi-price 
plan such as passed the House in the Hope bill, and as envisioned in the income 
certificate version with certain inclusions, namely, loans, controls, CCC, admin- 
istrative setups, etc. The details certainly can and will be worked out by your 
committee. 

We believe such a plan is in the national interest, that it will insure abundant 
production, will require less subsidization and administration, and will give the 
American farmer an American price in the marketplace, will insure him on 
domestic consumption 100-percent parity with labor and industry, and will 
permit a maximum of freedom in the management of his own business. 

It has been a pleasure to discuss our problems and our suggestions with you. 


The Cuatrman. Lloyd Mason, Tom Ruckman, Ben Johnson, Ralph 
Gillespie. 

Mr. Mason, will you step forward, please. All right, Mr. Mason. 

Before we call Mr. Mason, we will have Mr. Brys. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. BRYS, FERNDALE, WASH. 


Mr. Brys. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Frank J. Brys. My son and I operate an 80-acre farm at Ferndale, 
Whatcom C ounty, Wash. 

We are in the dairy farming. Our milk and cattle sales amount to 
over $21,000 a year, but although we milked 47 cows in 1954, 7 more 
than in 1952, our expenses of $15,000 in 1954 were $2,500 more than 
in 1952. 
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Net income in 1954 was $4,000 less than in 1952. This loss in income 
came about despite improvements of $6,000 in machinery and $2,000 
increase in cattle inventory. 

Property value of $45,000 have remained about the same. Labor has 
increased some. 

We in our district have been well protected by Federal milk- 
marketing orders. We feel that it should be continued. However, 
because equipment costs, such as tractors and farm machinery, have 
increased 35 percent, we feel that the price differential between class 1 
and factory milk be raised. 

We especially approve the school-milk program. We believe the 
foreign-aid program results in the export of manufactured articles 
paid for with agricultural imports which depresses the sale of domestic 
farm products, and eliminates most of our foreign markets. 

The Government has not helped to reduce the labor element in farm 
costs. The recent increase in minimum wage rates was one of the 
important causes of the current rounds of hourly wage increases in 
industry. 

We believe in wage increases based on more production. We would 
like to find ways and means of eliminating the cost-price squeeze on 
farmers. 

We would like to see the flexible price-support program given a try. 
High support prices got us into this mess. How are they going to get 
us out of it? 

Adjustments in the dairy industry are slow due to the nature of 
the business, but dairy farmers are making adjustments. Cow numbers 
on farms June 1 were 1.6 percent less than a year ago, and milk pro- 
duction has leveled off at last year’s output. 

Dairy producers and producers of unsupported crops may run into 
trouble as a result of the Government’s failure to control the use of 
acres diverted from supported crops under the marketing-quota 
programs. 

Acres diverted to feed crops supply cheap feeds which will tend to 
stimulate production of livestock, dairy, and poultry products. If we 
are going to control production of certain groups of crops, we must 
carry regulations far enough to cover the use of land taken away 
from these crops. 

That is all I have on my mind. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Brys. 

Mr. Mason ? 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD C. MASON, SALEM, OREG. 


Mr. Mason. My name is Lloyd Mason. I own and operate a diversi- 
fied 175-acre farm near Salem, Oreg. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before your commit- 
tee, and to bring to your attention the seriousness of the effect of our 
perennial national freight-car shortage on the agriculture economy, as 
well as upon labor, industry, and the entire national economy. 

This shortage is always more severe in the Western States due to (1) 
our origination of more freight shipments than that which terminates 
here, and (2) due to the peak demands of the lumber industry occur- 
ring at the time of grain and seed harvest. However, this car shortage 
is on a national scale. 
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As the farm representative on Gov. Paul Patterson’s emergency 
transportation committee, a personal investigation to ascertain what 
we farmers could do to relieve this peak period, disclosed some alarm- 
ing facts. I have the authorization of that committee to appear here 
today in order that you may become familiar with this problem as it 
relates to agriculture. 

The Pacific Northwest Division of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has been able to obtain only a portion of the boxcars needed to 
transport their grains to terminals for sale and for foreign ship- 
ment. Specific ally, they were unable to deliver two cargoes of grain 
purchased by a grain company for foreign shipment. A copy of a let- 
ter pertaining thereto is attached to this 1 report for your consideration. 

The first ship has since been loaded at a demurrage cost in excess 
of $15,000. The CCC being unable to obtain grain because of a 
shortage of approximately 10,000 boxcars less than they required, 
did stop their offerings of grains other than wheat, and still are unable 
to make offerings for sale to foreign shipments. 

This not only means that our surplus of grain is increasing, but that 
a sales program cannot be successfully launched and continued. It 
also means that the CCC has 26 million bushels of barley in outside 
storage that can’t be marketed, and also that future sales through 
established channels have been jeopardized. 

It further means that the 50 million bushel terminal storage space 
available to CCC is empty, and that the local country elevators still 
hold this grain which should have been sold and exported for for- 
eign use. All of this because of a national boxcar shortage which 
exists and has existed, and which the railroads have no plan which 
assures the building and maintenance of sufficient freight cars to 
meet the needs of our national economy. 

The Pacific Northwest CCC carryover - all grains in 1952 was 
71% million bushels; and as of July 1, 1955, this ‘figure has been in- 
creased to 165 million bushels. This immense increase is to some ex- 
tent attributable to the previous high rigid support program, and it 
is apparent that if such high supports on the basics are continued 
that carryover will be furt her increased. 

The national boxcar shortage was with us prior to large surpluses, 
but with the country elevators full, with foreign sales of grains 
jeopardized, and with a boxcar shortage that would be impossible to 
greatly improve within a year, an additional concern for the farmers 
at next year’s harvest will be where to store his grain until he can 
sell it. 

This investigation did also disclose actions we farmers can initi- 
ate which will ease the peak demand period and eventually eliminate 
the national freight-car shortage. 

1. A considerable amount of onfarm grains stored under CCC loans 
would move earlier than the normal maturity date of the loan if 
voluntarily released by the farmer. It appears that legal counsel 
have advised the CCC that they cannot accept such without a con- 
tingent liability. Therefore, such legislation as to enable this to be 
accomplished should be presented to the next Congress, and we sin- 
cerely believe this will ease the peak-demand period. 

2. A maturity date of CCC loans earlier than the present March 31 
and April 30 dates would likewise move grain to CCC terminals 
earlier, and also permit a more orderly sales program. The American 
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farmers should be urged to study this recommendation for presenta- 
tion of their opinion to the Congress for enactment of such laws as 
may be necessary if it is not within the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

No. 3. The only real solution to the elimination of our freight-car 
shortage is to build more cars. The American Association of Rail- 
roads have for some years past. informed their members of the num- 
ber of cars each railroad should build and maintain, but this has not 
been followed by the roads, and it appears that AAR lacks authority 
to enforce such a program. It also appears doubtful that any legis- 
lation requiring roads to build a certain number of cars could be 
enacted. Some railroads are in a heavy car-building program. It 
is said that the companies building freight cars are working to ca- 
pacity, and that steel for such program is in a short supply. A Fed- 
eral ownership of freight cars, which has been discussed, to meet 
shortage demands would be no inducement for a car-building pro- 
gram by the railroads, and in fact such an ownership would soon have 
to be increased. 

The facts are that this car shortage has affected both labor and 
industry through curtailment of lumber production and, in fact, 
many recent cessations of operations here in the Northwest. 

We farmers as well as the Nation’s taxpayers are affected by re- 

tarded foreign sales of surplus grains and by increased storage costs. 

However, Congress can and should do this: they should empower 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to levy a ‘penalty per diem 
against those railroads whose car ownership is below that of their 
normal car usage. The formula and the time of application of 
penalty should be at the discretion of the ICC. This would not in- 
crease freight rates, as complying railroads would not be penalized. 
This would tend to induce rather than force, to induce the railroads 
to build a sufficient supply of freight cars to meet not only our present, 
but our expanding economy. 

An attached report of the PUC Commission of Oregon brings out 
that the ICC do not have this authority, though they requested such 
legislation of Congress in 1952, and still have not received that relief. 

In conclusion, a trail of the flexible support plan now authorized 
by Congress, or a soil bank program or other similar plans discussed 
here today, are of major importance to the problem of our farm econ- 
omy, but I do hope that I have been able in such a brief time to so 
clarify the effect of this national freight car shortage on our farm 
economy, as will induce you to either further investigate this condi- 
tion or to lend your support to proposed legislation when it is intro- 
duced in Congress. 

I again thank you for your interest in holding these hearings where 
we farmers can bring our problems to the attention of Congress, and 
for this opportunity to present this information. 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN Co., 
Portland, Oreg., September 28, 1955. 


Mr. Lioyp C. MAson, 
Oregon Farm Bureau, Salem, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Mason: This will confirm our conversation of this date regarding 
shortage of boxcars available for grain during this season. As harvest began, 
all railroads serving the area acknowledged a shortage of cars. They were quite 
pessimistic that the situation would improve to any material extent. We had 
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many conimitments from country shippers to store their grain in our terminal 
facilities, and we went to a great deal of expense in preparing these temporary 
facilities. Due to the lack of boxcars, almost all of the country shippers with 
whom we: had these commitments were unable to deliver the grain and, as a 
consequence, much of our terminal space remains empty. We understand this 
is also the case with the other terminal operators in the area 

The continued boxcar shortage has been a tremendous source of concern and 
heavy losses to exporters. It has materially hampered exports which are needed 
to remove surpluses. 

On August 26, for example, we purchased from CCC two cargoes of Two-Rowed 
barley. This barley originates in the State of Montana. To date we have not 
received one car of CCC Two-Rowed barley in fulfillment of this commitment. 
The first vessel for which this purchase was made has arrived in port and was 
ready for loading on Wednesday, September 21. From best information avail- 
able through the country shippers, CCC and the railroads, it is certain that we 
will not receive grain for this vessel prior to the second week of October, and 
possibly much later. The vessel will go on demurrage at the rate of $1,200 per 
day commencing Monday, September 26. This deplorable situation exists entirely 
due to the car shortage which, even today, the railroads give us little encourage- 
ment about. It seems very strange that the railroads, particularly the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, have been unable to alleviate this shortage even 
on a temporary basis during the harvest season. 

We and the rest of the industry will be very appreciative toward any efforts 
you may lend to correct the grain car shortage. 

H. E. Sanrorp, Vice President. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Of course, this question is before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. , 

Just one minute. Senator Neuberger desires to ask you a question. 
Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like 
to ask Mr. Mason one question, if I may. 

On page 2 of your testimony you referred to the carryover of 165 
million bushels. Then you proc eeded to say, “This immense inc rease 
is directly attributable to the previous high, rigid support program. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Neuberger, let me make a correction. The minutes 
will show that I injected there that this immense increase has to a great 
extent, in other words, this is not directly attributable, there are other 
factors. We have had this high, rigid support, it has been a contribut- 
Ing factor in this increase. 

Senator Nev BERGER. I just wondered how you knew—— 

Mr. Mason. I am sorry I did not make the correction in that copy, 
but I did make it here for the record. 

Senator Neupercer. I just wanted to complete my question if I 
could. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. I just wanted to know how you were definitely 
aware or knew that the high, rigid support program was so directly 
responsible for the carryover. 

Mr. Mason. Well, I did not; it is a contributing factor to a great 
extent. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. Of course, all wheat statistics would prove your 
statement completely inaccurate. But I fail to get this connection 
between 90- percent supports and the present boxcar situation, which 
I agree is a serious one. 

You are apparently in better shape than we are. 
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Mr. Mason. The only fact, the only point, I wanted to mention is 
that with our farm program in this present chaotic condition, and this 
thing increasing, and with the freight-car shortage as it is, that we 
farmers are going to find ourselves in the next harvest, we are going 
to find that we are going to be in a very precarious position as to where 
we are even going to be able to dump our grains, because the storage 
spaces are going to be full. 

Senator Younc. Now, this is the first year of flexible price supports, 
and we have an alltime record of agricultural production. How do you 
explain that ? 

Mr. Mason. I do not attempt to explain it for this simple reason, 
that I merely intended to bring out that these other factors of support 
prices, and the other factors of F soil programs are the important points 
that had been discussed here today, which I have not touched upon, but 
I did hope that at this point I could bring home to you what I had in 
my mind on this, so you would make a further inv estigation of it, if it 
was necessary or when legislation is put into Congress, that you will 
support the plan. 

Senator Youne. Well, of course, the problem you are raising more 
properly belongs to another committee, the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of Congress which handles the boxcar situation. 

I would like to ask you another question. Farm prices have dropped 

25.9 percent since 1951, yet agricultural production has increased. 
How do you figure this lowering of price supports and lowering of 
prices will ts ake care of the sur pluses i in view of the facts? 

Mr. Mason. Senator, I am sorry I am just an individual farmer 
and I have not made a study of price supports, and I am not in a posi- 
tion to answer your question. 

Senator YounG. Well, you made a statement—— 

Mr, Mason. I only say this as a farmer, and a good many other 
million farmers in the country, it is a perpetual problem that we our- 
selves hope we would be able to answer your question. 

Senator Younc. We tried out flexible supports before; had we not? 

Mr. Mason. To a certain extent we tried; yes. 

Senator Youne. We had 52 to 75 percent supports for most com- 
modities from 1938 to 1941; did we not? 

Mr. Mason. That was long before I started farming. I am sorry, 
I have only been in the farming business for 6 years. 

Senator Youne. Anyway, we had corn supports running from 69 
to 75 percent during 1938, 1939, and 1940, yet our corn carryover 
increased some 316 million bushels in 1938 to 688 million bushels in 
1940. 

How do you account for that? That was a flexible price-support 
program. Why didn’t it take care of the surpluses then ? 

Mr. Mason. Was corn being exported at that time? I know we had 
at that time, even then we had a Feieht, a national freight-car short- 
age, and I am wondering if the freight-car shortage at that time 
could have contributed in any way to this increase you are speaking of. 

Senator Younc. We were not exporting corn. We are not exporting 
much now. We had wheat supports then from 52 to 75 percent of 
parity for the same 3 years, and during those 3 years wheat surpluses 
increased. 
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I think when you fellows talk about rigid price supports, the rigid 
price-support program, being responsible for the carryover, you ought 
to look at the record first. 

Senator Ture. Just in comment on what Mr. Mason referred to on 
the boxcars, the question is serious not only here in the Northwest, but 
all across the United States, from the Mississippi on west, particularly. 

One reason for it is that the companies that are using somebody 
else’s cars only pay $2.40 a day rent. 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Senator Tryr. And, of course, that is no cost whatsoever to the 
company and, therefore, the car comes to the East Shore Line, it is 
loaded there, and it just goes anywhere rather than back on its own 
respective line. 

The NP this fall, and the Soo Line—there were times this fall when 
they hardly had one of their own cars on the road. The question needs 
to be very carefully explored. 

I believe there should be a heavier charge imposed upon any road 
that is using another’s cars. 

So you were touching on a very vital point in referring to the box- 

car shortage, but you got yourself involved unnecessarily when you 
got into the price-support factor. 

Mr. Mason. Well, the involvement was the fact that apparently the 
boxcar shortage has never received the attention of the Agriculture 
Department where, in effect, it is seriously affecting us in agriculture. 

Senator Ture. I have spent more time this fall—and I am not the 
Agriculture Department, but I am a member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee—I have spent more time in trying to get the American Rail- 
road Association and the individual companies to insist upon cars 
being returned, because we had grain on the ground all throughout 
the Northwest. We devoted a tremendous amount of time on this one 
particular question, and we probably will have it with us in the future. 

During the war there was Federal authority that assisted in the 
movement andallocation of boxcars. But now that there is no such 
specific authority, you cannot order, you can only plead, and that is 
about all you got out of it. 

The Crrarrman. Thank you, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Again let me say this, that investigating this as a 
farmer it does affect us, and it did appear to me that we as farmers 
could take certain steps within our own commodity to make recom- 
mendations so we could move some of the grain here to relieve this 
peak period. 

Now, then, as enforcement of the building of more boxcars, this 
penalty per diem, as you agree with me apparently on, should be 
applied only against those roads who do not maintain their car owner- 
ship as compared with the number of cars that they are using. 

Senator Tarr. There is only one factor that would start those rail- 
roads examining and doing something about it. You just put a fleet 
of trucks on the | highways moving the ; grain, and you would very soon 
see the railroad companies get their boxcars around. 

Mr. Mason. Because it would hurt them in the pocketbook where 
it hurts most. 

Senator Ture. Just so long as they know they are not economically 
affected, they do not do anything. 
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Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief comment. I 
had not intended to say a word, but I intend to take just about a 
moment to make a statement. 

[ respectfully point out that most of the responsibility rests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. They have just 19 men in 
this country who ought to be enforcing the boxcar service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They did not ask for funds 
during this last appropr iation to doa better job. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission could do a great deal to solve 
this boxcar shortage if they would carry out the penalty provisions 
they now have. 

They have terrific police powers they are not using, and I want to 
point out also that the Congress gave the railroads of this country 
a good many millions of dollars in accelerated tax amortization here 
a few years ago for the building of boxcars, and what are the railroads 
doing? They are chiefly replacing boxcars not adding to the boxcar 
total. 

Our problem is to get these railroads to replace boxcars and, again, 
I say, most respectfully after having gone down to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the last 90 days, just 7 times on this matter 
back in Washington, that the problem is for the C ongress to put the 
heat on the Interstate Commerce Commission and make clear it ought 
to carry out its duties under existing laws. 

If they did their job under existing laws we would not have the 
serious boxcar shortage we have got now. They have got the policing 
power to make these railroads do a better job. 

I respectfully say that we had better get some of the railroad men 
off the staff of the Interstate C ommerce Commission, and we would 


probably have an effective Commission. [ Applause. ] 
The Caamman. Thank you, Mr. Mason. 
Mr, Ruckman? 


STATEMENT OF TOM RUCKMAN, OREGON SEED GROWERS LEAGUE, 
IMBLER, OREG. 


Mr. Rucxman. Honorable chairman and members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Tom Ruckman; my 
home is in Imbler, Oreg. I am here today to speak in behalf of the 
grass-seed growers of the State of Or egon. 

The grass-seed growers of Oregon are faced with a crucial problem. 
That of huge imports of the same type seed into the United States, 

These huge imports have come into the United States with very 
little restrictions as to quantity or quality. The result is that the 
fine fescue seed industry in this State has been severely crippled. 
One more year similar to this year will find grass-seed growers out of 
the business completely. 

Last year the fine fescue seed growers of the State petitioned the 
United States Tariff Commission to place import quotas on Canadian 
imported seeds, so that the producer in the United States could 
share in some of the domestic markets. Our growers united them- 
selves in genuine effort and sent back to Washington delegates to 
attend the Tariff Commission hearing. The decision the Tariff Com- 
mission rendered was negative and not judicious, to our way of 


thinking. 
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This year the fine fescue production in the United States is one- 
half of the average and still the price received by the grower is 
down 10 cents per pound compared to last year. The reason is ob- 
vious : Canada produced over 8 million pounds last season and approx- 
imately 7 million pounds this season. 

Where is this seed going? It is coming into the United States at a 
ridiculously low price, a price per pound which makes it impossible 
for our farmers to stay in seed production. ; 

Our agricultural agent advised me only yesterday that this year’s 
average crop in our county, which is the largest producing county of 
creeping red fescue in the United States, will gross a farmer between 
$15 and $20 an acre. The sum is hardly enough to pay the fertilizer 
bill. 

If we had another crop to plant in the place of grass our chins would 
not be so low today. However, with wheat allotments based on 
historical averages, I find myself receiving 70 acres of wheat allot- 
ment on my 800-acre ranch. Many other grass seed growers of the 
State are in the same situation. 

Also, with overproduction of the other crops that we can raise, 
and low prices, we seed growers find ourselves in a tight spot. 

It seems to be an injustice to allow foreign imports to take over the 
few domestic agricultural markets we have, especially when we have 
ample seed grown in the United States to meet the domestic need. 
The grass seed growers sincerely hope you gentlemen will impress the 
United States Tariff Commission and the State Department about 
this serious condition of this seed industry in the Northwest. 

While here, I would like to mention a few ideas that I feel would be 
of assistance to the seed growers of the United States. At present, 
the Government has a surplus of Alta fescue seed at the tune of 
approximately 12 million pounds. The Government is paying stor- 
age upon this particular seed and every year the germination quali- 
ties deteriorate. 

I would like to suggest that the Government utilize this type seed 
to reseed vast acres of public forest lands. The Government could 
distribute this grass seed to the Forest Service and it would be of 
help to every individual in the United States in the preservation of 
our forest soils on public lands and also the development of our range 
for livestock. 

Another means of disposal of seed is for the Government to export 
seed to foreign countries. I understand that today Greece could use 
considerable amounts of Alta fescue seed. 

There is another point of interest I would like to mention at this 
time which I think a group such as this could work upon, and would 
be a great help to the farmer today with low income. We have many 
farmers that are feeling the pinch of the prevailing economic condi- 
tions as they pertain to his agricultural income. These farmers are 
astraddle a fence, and if they have another year such as this past year 
these farmers will have to relinquish their land and their careers as 
farmers. 

[ would like to propose that the Government study some type of 
general insurance program for the farmer. It seems to me that the 
Government could inaugurate an insurance program that would be- 
self-supporting after a period of a few years. A plan of this type 
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would benefit most all farmers and would insure them an income satis- 
factory to maintain a farm business. 

While we are talking about economic conditions, I have often 
thought and truly believe that income tax should be averaged over 
a period of 3 to 5 years. This would help farmers to overcome the 
proposition of paying high income tax one year and then perhaps the 
following year not paying any tax. We feel that a farmer could better 
adjust this farm operations and be in better financial shape if he had 
the opportunity to manage his farm program on more or less an even 
keel. 

Last, but by far not least, I would like to comment today on the 
adverse publicity that farmers are receiving nationally with regards 
to price supports and subsidies. We all know that subsidies the 
farmers receive are very small compared to the subsidies received by 
other industry. I would like to propose that a list of the various in- 
dustries that are subsidized by the United States Government be pub- 
lished each month, showing the industry and the amount of subsidy 
given. I believe that this type of publication would help urban popu- 
lation realize and see more clearly the real picture of hss subsidies 
compared to other governmental subsidized industry. 

I thank you gentlemen for your attention. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Ruckman. 

Mr. Johnson ? 


STATEMENT OF BEN JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, PRESTON, IDAHO 


Mr. Jonunson. Mr. Chairman and distinguished Senators of the 
Agriculture Committee, I wish to present a high-quality support farm 
program. 

I am Ben Johnson, of Preston, Idaho. I am a farmer, a former 
Federal land bank appraiser, I am a rancher and also a lawyer. 

It so happens that I am one of a group of farmers from Utah, Idaho, 
and Montana who got together 2 years ago, when we saw this farm 
picture growing worse, and we organized what we call the Agricul- 
tural Producers’ Association, not for membership but for the answer 
to the farm problem. 

Now, naturally, farmers are very critical of the present farm situa- 
tion, but I hope to be constructive. 

I shall present to you for your consideration a farm program which 
will raise farm prices and farm income—raising the farm prices is 
the main issue before us today. 

But in order to analyze the situation I may have to disagree with 
the theoretical economic thinking of some of our farm leaders. 

What is wrong with the farm picture today? Briefly, farm costs 
are up and farm prices are down. Full parity prices is the answer 
we are after. 

Farm parity prices are the lowest since 1941, while national income 
is over $350 billion, or two times the 1941 income. 

Yet net farm income was $16.8 billion in 1947, and only $11 billion 
in 1955 or 34 percent less. 

Those who say that the farm situation is overexaggerated had 
better think about this: that net farm income is down 34 percent and 
costs are up 30 percent. 
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Now, how can you take a situation like that in a business manner 
and say that the situation is not serious? 

I would ask those theorists who do not have any dependency upon 
farm income to just take and sit down, take 34 percent off their net 
income and have their costs go up 30 percent, and say that their 
situation would not be dangerous. 

The middlemen in 1954 got around $5.4 billion more for handling 
farm products than the farmers did for producing them. Yet, the 
Department of Agriculture, with its publicity of farm surpluses 
and its flexible support program theory the past 3 years, has been 
a Santa Claus to the middlemen and processors as their profits have 
soared while farm income has gone down. 

Foreign wools now supply 75 percent of our United States mar- 
kets. Sheep numbers have dropped more than 40 percent since 1942. 
National income has doubled since 1947, and so net income goes down 

J+ percent. 

Consumer credit is up 50 percent in the past 5 years. Spendable 
income, after taxes, of consumers is up 20 percent. 

And we sincerely say that the Congress of the United States should 
establish parity prices, and briefly 1 would like to make a reference 
about the flexible support program. 

The Cuarrman. We have heard a lot about that. I wonder if you 
can give us that plan you say you have? That is what I want. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure that is what the rest of the committee 
would like to hear. It is not a question of the problem. We know 
what the problem is, probably as well as you do. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, thank you. 

The Crarrman. Just give us your plan. 

Mr. Jounson. We feel that the flexible support program is not 
the answer, as it aids the processors and middlemen. Therefore, the 
farmer’s farm program would raise prices and stabilize incomes by 
full parity loans, based on quality, and domestic consumption. This 
will reduce prices on poor quality farm products, and raise it on 
high. 

We feel that farm storage of surpluses and for use as feed on the 
farms must be permitted. We favor farm storage over surpluses, 
not acreage controls. 

We favor use of soil conservation and crop diversion programs. 

We would also say that farm storage instead of Government stor- 
age, let the farmer have his 100 percent of parity, and then the proces- 
sors and the middlemen will have to give him the full parity when 
the middlemen want the product. 

Let the farmers store that surplus, and then they have that ready, 
so if the climate or the hail or something else should come along 
and take part of his crop or all the next year, he would have that 
in his granary to loan on, to more stabilize his financial condition, 
and he could sell it the following year. In other words, marketing 
quotas, instead of the acreage. 

Then we feel that you should develop a long-range Government 
program of preserving and processing surplus foods for use in time 
of war, drought, pestilence, crop failure, or other national needs. 
Why not have a food reserve as well as a military reserve? 
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High taxes and high wages are here to stay so, therefore, a full- 
parity price program for the farmer is a must on basic commodities. 

Long-term, low-cost credit for the farmers would help. 

Now, I gave five tests in my paper here about what a farm program 
should do to be a good program. 

This farmer’s farm program here answers the tests in the affirma- 
tive. The flexible price-support program answers them in the negative. 

First, it permits the farmer to borrow 100-percent parity on that 
portion of the crops that are used domestically which, therefore, 
assures full parity prices to the farmer. 

Second, it protects the market price as the middlemen and the 
processors must pay full parity prices, or the farmers will take a 
full parity loan. It, therefore, raises farm prices in the market 
place. 

Third, it protects the initiative and freedom of the farmer as he 
is not controlled by acreage allotment, and he is free to feed or store 
his surplus until needed in the market, and the storage of his surplus 
is done without Government expense. If his crops should fail the 
next year, he could sell his stored surplus. 

Fourth, it will cost the Government less to operate this program, 
as the surplus will be stored by the farmer, and not at Government 
expense. The farmer’s income will be increased and stabilized. 

Fifth, it will encourage production of high-quality farm products, 
and this would move in the market place, not to the Government. 

It would be based on domestic needs, and since the farmer would 
be storing the surplus at his own expense, he would be discouraged 
from producing inferior-quality products. 

Farm products would not be produced just for Government support, 
but for market. 

Frankly, this program would discourage the low-quality wheat pro- 
duction, as wheat loans would be based on quality, and the amount 
that the farmer could market would be determined by his percentage 
of the total domestic market. 

This program would encourage the production of high-quality farm 
products and protect the market prices. 

Thus, the areas that normally produce high-quality farm products 
that have been penalized under the old farm program, and also under 
the flexible-support program would be benefited under this farmer’s 
farm program. 

In summary, the farmer’s farm program means full parity loans 
on that part of the production of basic commodities that are consumed 
domestically, and a storage of surplus without cost to the Government. 

One thought: Full parity prices in the market place would become 
natural, instead of unnatural. 

The violent fluctuations of farm income would be eliminated by 
full-parity loans. 

The farmer’s crops should be protected by full parity loans the 
same as bank credit is protected by the 100 percent loans on commod- 
ity paper offered by the banks to the Federal Reserve System. 

The actual-parity loans to the farmers would be just as basic as 
the Federal Reserve System is to the bankers of America. 

The full-parity loans would be as stabilizing in agriculture as the 
FHA loans are in the building industry. 
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Thus there are many factors like weather, which make it impossible 
for farmers to produce the same each year, so acreage allotments are 
not practical, and would not be practical. 

Now, plenty of food and a prosperous agriculture brings peace of 
mind and contentment to the Nation. 

Inasmuch as the banks of the Nation have had the free use of bil- 
lions of dollars of deposits each year since 1933, it would not be out 
of line to let the farmers and ranchers pay interest on commodity 
credit loans on livestock and crops when these loans are used 
leverage in the market to hold up prices and values. 

I do not agree with the USDA officials who denounce food surpluses 
as economically unsound. I consider plenty of food as a blessing to 
the Nation. It is a God-given blessing that we produce what we 
do in agriculture. It is our “strength ij in war and peace. The danger is 
in having our agricultural production determined by such unsound 
policies of the USDA in Washington. 

Why not use our surpluses as national food reserves like they use 
surpluses of munitions of war ? 

Why not use them, our surpluses, in that manner? Why not have 
the people pay a small premium to receive a food-insurance program 
that there will be plenty of food for them ? 

Why let a few extra percentage points of extra production destroy 
the market price of the labor and sweat and toil and investment that 
farmers put into their commodities ? 

It is reported that in a, few years the industrial workers of America 
will be working only 4 days a week. 

Let us suppose now the farmers adopted that program by and 
through organization. That will surely reduce the surpluses in Amer- 
ica. 

I understand that there are some 50,000 farm families that will 
be leaving the farms that they have been living on because of the 
1954 and 1955 exodus from the farms. If this figure is correct, which 
is reported, I am sure those people who are leaving the farms could, 
in bold terms, tell the story of the farm problem and say whether it 
is being exaggerated. 

There is one thing I would like to leave further, and that is a 
suggestion on the w ool program. 

Tama woolgrower. I have a band of sheep in my operation, as 
well as raising over a, thousand acres of grain. 

I was president of the Potato Growers of Iowa a few years ago 
and among my interests, I want to say this: I think the wool program 
needs a change, and these are the suggestions briefly: We urge the 
adoption of a new wool program as follows: 

That the new Wool Act should be amended so that the powers of 
the Secretary of Agriculture over the wool industry be transferred 
to a national wool board composed of actual woolgrowers and wool 
processors with the majority of the board woolgrowers. 

That this national wool board shall be given power to fix the quotas 
on imports and set import duties or tariffs on raw and processed wool. 

The national wool board should be appointed by the President; 
and then last, but not least, we are opposed to the modernized parity 
formula as it further decreases and depresses the farm price situation. 


as 
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We have submitted a full statement, and I have just briefly run 
through it. 

We feel the flexible price support system is tailormade for the 
processors and middlemen of America. We feel that it takes the 
market price away from the bargaining power of the farmer when 
he goes to the market place. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson is as follows :) 


I am Ben Johnson of Preston, Idaho. I am a farmer and a lawyer, a former 
Federal land bank appraiser, and Chairman of the Agricultural Producer’s Asso- 
ciation, which was organized in 1953 by leading farmers in Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana to help work out a practical farm prograin. 

Naturally farmers are very critical of the present farm situation but I hope 
to be constructive. I shall present to you, for your consideration, a farm pro- 
gram which will raise farm prices and farm income. But in order to analyze 
the situation I may have to disagree with the theoretical economic thinking of 
some of our farm leaders. 

What is wrong with the farm picture today? Briefly, farm costs are up and 
farm prices are down. Full parity prices is the answer we are after. Farm 
parity prices are the lowest since 1941 while national income is over $350 billion 
or two times the 1941 income. Net farm income was 16.8 billion in 1947—only 
11 billion in 1955, or 34 percent less. Farm costs are up 30 percent above 1947 
costs. Farm debt is up to $18 billion, or double what it was in 1947. Wages 
are up 30 percent since 1950. Transportation costs up 25 percent since 1949. 


1947 COMPARED TO 1954 


Farm expenses are up $5 billion. 

Mortgage interest up 71 percent. 

Taxes up 59 percent. 

Fertilizers up 58 percent. 

Machinery up 48 percent. 

Other farm expenses up 29 percent. 

Farms have increased their production about 8 percent since 1947. 

Population has increased about 10 percent since 1947. 

The middlemen in 1954 got $5.4 billion more for handling farm products than 
the farmers did for producing them. Yet, the Department of Agriculture with 
its publicity of farm surpluses and its flexible support program theory the past 
3 years has been a Santa Claus to the middlemen and processors as their profits 
have soared upward while farm income has gone down. Foreign wools now sup- 
ply 75 percent of our United States markets. Sheep numbers have dropped more 
than 40 percent since 1942. National income has doubled since 1947. Net farm 
income is down 34 percent. Consumer credit is up 50 percent in the past 5 years. 
Spendable income, after taxes, of consumers is up 20 percent. 

The Congress of the United States should establish parity prices for agricul- 
ture because the prices the farmer receives for his products has always deter- 
mined the long-term trend of prosperity in our national economy. 

Agriculture is the largest industry in the United States and is entitled to eco- 
nomic equality with other groups. Agriculture has always needed and been 
without a good marketing system, and as a result, the middlemen apparently 
make more money out of handling the crops than the farmers do in producing 
them. Military spending and credit inflation have been used during the past few 
years as a substitute for agriculture prosperity as a means of raising the national 
income. It is only through full farm production at a full parity-price level that 
we can long maintain full employment and national solvency. 

To force the farmer to live in an economy where agriculture receives less and 
less of the national income while the increased population are receiving a better 
food supply is economically unsound and drives the people off the farms. 

Too many of the Government economists think of agriculture as just a way of 
life rather than a great creative force in our economy. Agriculture was on the 
main economic team during the war furnishing food and fiber to win the war, but 
somehow, it has been replaced by continuous military spending and Government- 
credit inflation and thus it has been given a minor role in our economy. The 
farm-price slump was one of the danger signals in the 1920’s and it would have 
spread trouble through business today if the Government were not using credit 
inflation, high minimum-wage laws, high Federal housing loans, military spend- 
ing, and indirect subsidies for large segments of our economy. 
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The farmers for years have had their labors and their production of food 
stuffs exploited by ruinous prices because the farmers happened to produce a 
little more than the national consumption for that year. 

Why should the farmers be put in a slump when the farmers make more busi- 
ness-type investments than mines, railroads, airlines, and all other transport 
companies combined. Is it because they are not organized? 

Why should the farmers be made to lose billions of dollars the past 5 years 
when their retail purchases accounted for nearly 18 percent of the total retail 
sales in 1950, and 16 percent of all business type investments as compared with 
11 percent this year. Aren’t the farmers entitled to a fair share of the national 
income? 

Why should the farm probiem be delayed in its solution for 3 years when farm 
employment represents about 10 percent of the labor in the Nation or about 644 
million people. 

When agriculture represents such an important role in our economy in war 
and peace, why have the farmers had to lose billions of dollars in farm income 
and 3 years’ valuable time before the Department of Agriculture talked about 
a price squeeze? Wouldn’t we be in a national.depression today because of 
the farm-price decline if it weren't for the billions of dollars of Government 
credit and the billions spent on military programs and foreign aid? 

Doesn’t the fact that the farmers are borrowing bigger sums on their farms 
in the first half of 1955 cause some concern? Doesn't the fact that the farmers 
borrowed $1.3 billion of farm mortgages in the first half of 1955 shake the 
economists in the Department of Agriculture to a realization that the farm 
problem is a serious one? Do you think that if the Secretary of Agriculture 
owned or had operated a farm in the past 20 years he would have demanded 
immediate action on a farm program in 1953 instead of talking about farm 
programs as disaster insurance? Do you think that the talks about the 
“dream world” prosperity which the farmer formerly had will help in solving 
the farm problem? 

Surely an attitude of blaming the past, doing nothing in the present and 
hoping the future will solve the farm problem will not give us a prosperous 
agriculture. 

Now let us see what kind of a farm program we want. The questions to 
be answered to test any farm program are: 1. Does the farm program aid the 
bargaining power of the farmer when he goes to market his crops? 2. Does 
the farm program assure full parity prices to the farmer? 3. Does it protect 
the initiative and freedom of the farmer? 4. What does it cost the Govern- 
ment? 5. Does it encourage production of high-quality farm products? 

Let us first analyze the flexible-support program by these tests of a sound 
farm program. 

First, does the flexible-price program assure full parity prices for the farmer? 

The answer is “No.” It has never been tried. It is purely theoretical and 
the farm prices have continued to decline since it was enacted into law. It does 
not assure nor guarantee full parity prices for the farmer in the market place. 
It is based on a novel theory of some economists which in practice means that 
the more the farmers produce the less they get in price for that which they 
produce. It means in practice that the harder the farmer works and produces 
the less price he receives for his labors. 

Second, does the flexible-price program help the farmer get a better price 
when he goes to market his crops? 

The answer is “No.” The best evidence is the constant decline in farm prices 
this fall, and the increased production this year. It actually aids the processors 
and brokers of farm crops as it depresses prices, when the farmer happens 
to produce a little extra that year. It, in fact, works the opposite. way in 
practice as it appears in theory. The flexible-support program is tailormade for 
the benefit of the processors and brokers of farm crops as it deprives the farmer 
of the support when he markets his crop. It doesn’t raise prices for the farmer. 
The flexible-price program is like a bank loan, you can get it when you don’t 
need it, but it is not available when you do need it. 

Third, does the flexible-support program protect the initiative and freedom 
of the farmer? 

The answer is “No.” It actually makes the farmer a victim of the Government 
reports and statistics which would naturally keep the processors and brokers 
alerted on the farm production records, and they would offer prices accordingly. 
If the farmers should try to use a favorable crop producing year and store their 
surplus, they would be penalized under the flexible support program by lower 
prices. It also forces high production to get more income at lower prices. This 
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is far afield from the American incentive system of rewarding those who work 
harder and produce more with a greater income. The flexible support program 
places the farmers under the power of the Secretary of Agriculture rather than 
operating under their own decisions and under definite laws as the Secretary 
could lower prices by reports of increased crop production. 

Fourth, does it cost the Government less to operate? 

The answer to this is purely speculative by the proponents of the flexible sup- 
port system. Who knows what it would cost the Nation if the farmers go broke? 
Even a United States Senator who voted for the fiexible support program recently 
said that the farm problem is the No. 1 problem in the Nation. Surely this does 
not speak well for the flexible support system which took so much time to get 
enacted. 

Fifth, does it encourage production of high-quality products? 

The answer is “No.” Both the Secretary of Agriculture and his chief economist, 
Dr. Parlberg, quote the theory that prices times volume of sales and subtract- 
ing costs equals income. This theory would encourage the production of large 
crops regardless of quality to get an income. It actually would help defeat its 
own purpose as fixed costs would drive the farmer toward all-out production 
when they receive lower prices. 

It is for these reasons that we farmers do not have confidence in the flexible 
support program. We farmers feel that the flexible support program together 
with free trade could very well destroy the farm economy and the freedom 
of the farmer. Tariffs should be used to protect the parity prices established in 
this country. 

We have done more than analyze, we have had a program for over 2 years 
available and ready for presentation, but the Department of Agriculture would 
not listen. The program which we had ready for presentation is a high-quality 
support farm program. Copies are attached. 








HIGH-QUALITY SUPPORT FARM PROGRAM—THE FARMER’S FARM PROGRAM 























The farmer’s farm program will raise prices and stabilize farm incomes, by— 
1. Full parity loans based on quality and domestic consumption. This will 
reduce prices on poor quality farm products, and raise it on high. 

2. Farm storage of surplus, not acreage controls. 

(a) Use farm surpluses to aid hungry people in the world. 

(0) Farm storage of surplus instead of Government storage. 

3. Use soil-conservation and crop-diversion programs. 

4. Develop a long-range Government program of preserving and processing 
surplus food for use in time of war, droughts, pestilence, crop failures, or other 
national needs. Why not have a food reserve as well as a military reserve? 

5. High taxes and high wages are here to stay; so, therefore, a full parity price 
program for the farmer is“a must. 

6. Long-term, low-cost credit for the farmers would help. 

Does the farmer’s farm program meet the five tests? 

The answer is “Yes.” First, it permits the farmer to borrow 100 percent parity 
on that portion of the crops that are used: domestically, which therefore as- 
sures full parity prices to the farmer. 

Second, it protects the market price as the middlemen and the processors must 
pay full parity prices or the farmers will take a full parity loan. It therefore 
raises farm prices in the market place. 

Third, it protects the initiative and freedom of the farmer as he is not con- 
trolled by acreage allotment and he is free to feed or store his surplus until 
needed in the market and the storage of his surplus is done without Government 
expense. If his crops should fail the next year he could sell his stored surplus. 

Fourth, it will cost the Government less to operate this program as the surplus 
will be stored by the farmer and not at Government expense. The farmers’ 
income will be increased and stabilized. 

Fifth, it will encourage production of high-quality farm products and this would 
move in the market place, based on domestic needs, and since the farmer would 
be storing the surplus at his own expense, he would be discouraged from produc- 
ing inferior quality products. Farm products would not be produced just for 
Government support, but for market. Frankly, this program would discourage 
low-quality wheat production as wheat loans would be based on quality and the 
amount that the farmer could market would be determined by his percentage of 
the total domestic market. This program would encourage the production of 
high-quality farm products and protect the market prices. Thus, areas that 
normally produce high-quality farm products that have been penalized under the 
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old farm program and also under the flexible support program would be benefited 
under the farmer’s farm program. 

In summary, the farmer’s farm program means full parity loans on that part 
of the farm production of basic commodities that are consumed domestically, 
and storage of surplus without cost to the Government. 

Full parity prices in the market place would become natural instead of un- 
natural. The violent fluctuations of farm income would be eliminated by full 
parity loans. The farmers crops should be protected by full parity loans the same 
as the banks credit is protected by the 100-percent loans on commodity paper 
offered to the Federal Reserve banks. The full parity loans to the farmers would 
be just as basic as the Federal Reserve System is to the bankers of America. 
The full parity loans would be as stabilizing in agriculture as the FHA loans 
are in the building industry. 

There are many factors like weather, which make it impossible for farmers to 
produce the same each year, so acreage allotments are not practical. 

Plenty of food and a prosperous agriculture bring peace of mind and con- 
tentment to the Nation. Inasmuch as the banks of the Nation have had the 
free use of billions of dollars of deposits each year since 1933 it would not be 
out of line to let the farmers and ranchers pay interest on commodity credit 
loans on livestock and crops when these loans are used as leverage in the market 
to hold up prices and values, 

First, I do not agree with the USDA officials who denounce food surpluses as 
economically unsound. I consider plenty of food as a blessing to this Nation. 
It is a God-given blessing that we produce what we do in agriculture. It is our 
strength in war and in peace. The danger is in having our agricultural produc- 
tion determined by such unsound policies of the USDA in Washington. 

Why not use our surpluses as national food reserves? Why not have the 
people pay a small premium to receive a food-insurance program that there will 
be plenty of food for them? 

Why let a few percentage points of extra production destroy the market price 
of the labor and sweat and toil and investment that farmers put into their 
commodities? 

Why not use extra food supplies for humanitarian purposes, internationally 
instead of giving away billions of dollars? 

It is reported that in a few years industrial workers will be working only 4 
days a week. Let us suppose that the farmers adopted the same program. It 
will surely reduce surpluses and increase prices, 


SURPLUS PROBLEM 


What’s wrong with the way the wheat-surplus problem is being handled? 
The need for consumption of high-quality milling wheat has not changed. But 
instead of letting the American farmer supply the basic needs, he has been 
curtailed, much to his financial injury, and the foreign imports are replacing 
his former production. 

Let us look at the areas that have produced the surplus wheat. What can 
they produce on the acres that would be curtailed? Let’s not penalize the 
acres that have always produced the type of wheat that has been in demand. 

Frankly, the support programs, and purchase programs have a place in analyz- 
ing and solving the farm problem. 

Farmers in many areas this year are going broke, yet they have worked 
long and hard to produce fine food for other groups of people who are enjoying 
the highest profits. 

The 50,000 farm families who left the farms in 1954-55 could tell the story 
in bold terms whether the farm problem is being exaggerated. 


WooL 


We need a new wool program, which restores freedom to the woolgrowers 
over their industry. 

The woolgrowers need better prices for their wool and lambs. Lamb prices 
are about 25 percent under what they should be and what they were. The 
same is true of wool. 

The best proof that the woolgrowers are not happy over the present Govern- 
ment program is found in the fact that there are many sheep ranches for sale. 

The present Wool Act puts too much power in the Secretary of Agriculture 
as his decisions are final and conclusive, in matters of price support. 

We urge the adoption of a new wool program as follows: 
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That the new Wool Act should be amended so that the powers of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture over the wool industry be transferred to a national wool 
board, composed of actual woolgrowers and wool processors, with the majority 
of the board woolgrowers. 

That this national wool board should be given power to fix quotas and set 
import duties or tariffs on raw and processed wool. 

That the national wool board should be appointed by the President. 

Next we are opposed to the modernized parity formula as it also reduces farm 
prices. 


THE FARMERS’ FARM PROGRAM THAT PROTECTS THE FARMERS’ INDEPENDENCE AND 
Gives F'uLt Pariry INCOME 


The Agricultural Producers’ Association is an organization of agricultural pro- 
ducers of Idaho and adjoining States to aid the admiinstration in formulating a 
practical, sound farm program. 

We recommend : 


FARM STORAGE—NOT ACREAGE CONTROLS 


We favor farm storage of up to 25 percent of crops, instead of acreage controls, 
as it will let the farmer manage his own farm production. Amount of farm stor- 
age to be based on quality, type of surplus, and domestic supply and demand. 
These reserves shall be stored on the farms without a support loan. This excess 
production shall be stored on the farms, until such a time as the domestic de- 
mand will justify the Secretary of Agriculture to release it for domestic needs, 
or the farmer may request the Secretary of Agriculture to sell his surplus pro- 
duction on the world market. This farm storage of surplus will completely 
insulate the surplus from affecting the market price. 

This program would save the Government warehousing costs, and keep wheat 
off the market, and be in a safer place in case of war. 


FULL PARITY LOANS MADE ON A BASIS OF QUALITY 


The Commodity Credit Corporation to be authorized to loan 100 percent of 
parity on basic commodities, based on quality. Loans to be based on quality su 
high-grade milling wheat will receive a higher loan rate than low-grade wheat. 
To qualify for loans the farmer may either put 25 percent of his annual crop in 
storage without a loan on it, or he may divert sufficient acreage to soil-building 
crops. We favor soil conservation and research for agriculture. 


FULL PARITY INCOME 


Agriculture is entitled to be on a full parity price basis with industry and labor, 
or they cannot purchase the products of American industry and labor. Much of 
industry and labor is on a supported basis today. The parity formula should 
raise the rate of return to agriculture and not cut it as proposed in the modern- 
ized parity price formula. Agriculture has been a good partner with industry 
and labor during the war—why not in peace? 

There must be a closer parity between the costs of labor, machinery, ete., and 
the farm prices, or the farmers’ problems will create unemployment in industry 
and labor. 


LIBERALIZE FARM CREDIT 


End the hard-money policy by establishing a new Government loan program, so 
farmers can pay 25 percent down and have up to 5 years on purchase of farm 
equipment. Farm storage to be financed on 10 percent down and 10 years on 
balance. 

Amendment of law, so farmers may depreciate their farm equipment on a 
5-year rate of depreciation, and the granaries on a 10-year basis. 


NATIONAL FOOD RESERVE 


We farmers favor and recommend as a part of our national defense program— 
to have a national food reserve built out of farm surpluses, so as to have from 1 to 
2 years’ food supply in reserve for the people of this Nation. It is good insur- 
ance to have plenty of food. Use surpluses for foreign aid and sale, as well as 
for distress areas, school-lunch programs, and for relief of the destitute. 
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REDUCE BUREAUCRACY AND GOVERNMENT COSTS 


We recommend that there be no incentive payments or fertilizer paid for by 
the Government to growers of basic commodities. This will reduce costs and 
size of Government bureaucracy. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


We favor import duties and tariff protection—to protect our American stand- 
ard of living and to protect a full parity price level for agriculture. 


WHEAT TERMINALS 


Wheat terminals are needed at Ogden, Utah, and Great Falls, Mont., to raise 
the loan rate to give the intermountain farmers an equal and parity support with 
eastern and midwestern farmers, because the wheat loan rate per bushel is 
$2.54 at Chicago, $2.63 at New York, $2.54 at St. Louis, yet only $1.86 in eastern 
Idaho where some of the highest quality milling wheat is produced. 


LONG-RANGE FARM PROGRAM——A NECESSITY 


The reason that we recommend this program is because free trade and flexible 
supports will not solve the farmers’ problems. The more time that is lost in the 
enactment of a long-range farm program, the more we multiply the farm prob- 
lems, increase unemployment, and industrial troubles. 


This program will stabilize farm prices and furnish a national food reserve 
for the Nation without warehousing costs to the Government. These surpluses 
will not affect the market nor be a burden on the taxpayer. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Are you from Preston, Idaho? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t that where Mr. Benson is from? 

Mr. Jounson. He is from Franklin County, which is the county 
in which Preston is located; yes. 

The Cuarrman. I wondered. 

Does he know of your program ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I beg your pardon ? 

The Crarrman. Does he know of your program ? 

Mr. Jounson. We took this program to Washington almost 2 years 
ago, and we received no attention, even though he had us go in and 
talk with Dr. Paarlberg, and Dr. Paarlberg referred to the situation 
around the world as justification for not being interested in our farm 
program. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gillespie? 

Will Mr. Ivan Pearce, Ben Davidson, Richard McDougall, and 
Dewey Cummings, step up to the stage and be ready to be called? 

Proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH T. GILLESPIE, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
STATE FARM BUREAU, PULLMAN, WASH. 


Mr. Gitespre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Ralph Gillespie, a wheat and dry pea farmer near Pullman, Wash., 
since 1922. 

I am also president of the Washington State Farm Burean, a 
general farm organization composed of some 6,000 farm families 
joined together on a voluntary, dues-paying basis. 
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Farm Bureau is organized in all 48 States of the United States and 
Puerto Rico, with all of the State farm bureaus federated together 
into the American Farm Bureau Federation, which has a volunt: ary 
dues-paying membership of almost 1,700,000 farm families. 

Farm Bureau is a free, independent, nongovernmental voluntary 
organization of farm and ranch families united for the purpose of 
analyzing their problems, formulating action to achieve educational 
improvement, economic opportunity and social advancement, thereby 
promoting the national welfare. Farm Bureau is local, national, and 
international in its scope and influence and is nonpartisan, nonsec- 
tarian, and nonsecret in character. 

We in Farm Bureau believe there is an urgent need today for a calm 
and unemotional appraisal of the current agricultural situation if we 
are to avoid hasty and ill-conceived cure-alls for the farm problem, 
and I hasten to emphasize that there is a farm problem today and it 
is mainly caused by the cost-price squeeze which started in 1947, 

Let’s take a look at where we stand in agriculture today. Much 
has been said about farm income. What has happened in farm in- 
come? In 1947 farmers reecived an all-time high net income of almost 
$16.8 billion. With the single exception of 1951 when Korea was an 
important factor, net income had declined every year since 1947. 

The main reason for the decline is rising farm expenses. Gross 
farm income for 1954 was about the same as it was in 1947, but 
expenses were almost 30 percent higher with a resultant squeeze on 
net income. We ought to take a look at these expenses. ‘Taxes are 
up as well as deprec iation, with both reflecting an adjustment to infla- 
tion, but by far the major factor in all of these farm production costs 
is labor. Eighty-five percent of all of the costs of manufactured 
goods that the farmers es for production is chargeable to labor. 

Government certainly has not helped to reduce the labor element in 
farm costs. The recently authorized increase in minimum wage rates 
was one of the important causes of the current rounds of hourly wage 
increases in industry. We in agriculture favor increases in wages 
based on increased productivity of labor. 

On the other hand, farmers resent the monopolistic tactics used 
by certain labor groups and encouraged by Government. Farm Bu- 
reau is for finding ways and means ‘of eliminating the present cost- 
price squeeze on farmers. 

Another important factor which is now depressing farm income is 
the vast accumulation of surpluses, which is due, in part at least, to 
unwise Government policies of clinging to the high and incentive price 
oe 

arm Bureau believes that the flexible price supports should be 
given a chance to work. As you know, they are not in full effect yet. 
We need a program at this time that will help us get out of the mess 
that we are in. Therefore, we vigorously oppose any further exten- 
sion of the high rigid price-support program. It got us into this mess. 
How can it get us out of it? 

We are now faced with the necessity of selling more of our  gheapeine 
and also tailoring our production to a realistic appraisal of market 
demand. Farmers do respond to economic conditions in adjusting 
their production up and down. The poultry industry affords an 
example. Last year was a bad one for poultrymen. What did poul- 
try producers do? Did they go on producing more and more to bolster 
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their falling income as some would have you believe has become the 
practice? No. They actually produced less. 

The Cuarrman. Tell us about the hog people, what did they do? 

Mr. Gutespie. Pardon? 

The CuatrMan. The hog producers, apply that same situation to the 
hog people. They are the pig raisers; they are in trouble now, aren’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. Guiespie. Sure. 

The Cuamman. Why didn’t they do what the poultry people did ? 

Mr. Gutesprir. They did a few years ago, they had too many hogs— 
not too many years ago—— ; 

The CyarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gruxspre. And they cut them down, and they got pretty good 
prices, and then they got up again, and they can use the same 
principle. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; but they do not. 

Mr. Grriesprme. Well, they have not had a chance yet. They will, 
I will bet you a hog 

The Cuarmman. If they do not go broke. 

Mr. Gruesrre. I will bet that hog numbers will be down next year. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, I would say to the gentleman here 
that I agree with him that on certain commodities prices do influence 
production. I think potatoes is one such commodity. 

Mr. Guuesrre. That is right. 

Senator Young. But on other things, it does not. 

Mr. Giutespiz. Now, we actually produced less. I am talking 
about the poultry producers now, and voluntarily, too. 

Young chickens raised on farms in 1955 are estimated at 524 mil- 
lion. This is 15 percent less _ an last year and the lowest number 
on record. By next January 1, the laying flock is expected to be 6 
percent to 8 percent sm: aller on at the beginning of 1955. With 
this reduction in laying flock it is not unreasonable to expect a good 
year ahead for poultrymen. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gillespie—— 

Mr. Guuesrre. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. I wonder how your program differs from the 
one stated by Mr. Ben Robinson of the Oregon State Farm Bureau? 
The reason I am asking that is it is now 4 o’clock. I notice you have 
quite a long statement. 

Mr. Gitiesrie. No, my statement is very brief here, ahout three 
more pages. 

The Cuamman. You have got about 3 or 4 pages. I do not want 
to cut you off. 

Mr. Gutespie. I do have some specific recommendations that I 
have not heard presented today. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get to those right now, won’t you, please? 

Mr. Gitiespre, All right. 

Adjustments in the dairy industry have been slow, due to the na- 
ture of the business, but dairy farmers are making adjustments. Cow 
numbers on farms June 1 were 1.6 percent less than a year earlier and 
milk production has leveled off at last year’s rate of output, Govern- 
ment buying of dairy stocks has been reduced and inventories have 
been cut. The most dramatic showing was in butter. The Govern- 
ment bought 55 percent less during the year ending July 31, 1955, 
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than for the previous year. Inventories have dropped 60 percent 
during the last year. 

[ should like to inject a warning here, however. Dairy producers 
of unsupported crops may run into further trouble as a result of the 
Government failure to control the use of acres diverted from sup- 
ported crops under the marketing quota programs. Acres diverted 
to feed crops mean cheap feed supplies which will tend to stimulate 
production of livestock, dairy and poultry products. If we are going 
to control production of a certain group of crops, we must carry regu- 
lation far enough to cover the use of the land taken away from those 
crops. 

We are studying methods of putting this land into a soil fertility 
bank. We in Farm Bureau think that it is better to stockpile fer- 
tility in the soil than it is to store surplus commodities in Govern- 
ment bins. In order to make the soil fertility bank program work, 
it may be necessary and justifiable to give farmers incentive payments. 

I would suggest personally—and this is not a Farm Bureau pro- 
gram, I am suggesting it personally—that it might be combined with 
the ACP program and be kept on a voluntary basis with substantial 
incentive payments for compliance. 

Some of the improvement in the dairy situation can be attributed 
to gains in consumption and this brings me to another side of our 
problem. If we are going to step up farm income on a permanent 
sound basis, we must do a better job of selling here and abroad. We 
have made some progress in selling surplus farm products abroad in 
exchange for foreign currencies under Public Law 480 which Farm 
Bureau sponsored. 

We are determined to continue aggressive efforts to expand our 
exports. 

We are also supporting sound voluntary merchandising programs 
in the domestic market. Our cooperation in the pork, dairy, fruit, and 

vegetable promotion programs are examples. The advertising and 
promotion of Washington apples is one of many good examples of 
how effective such programs can be. 

Certainly there are constructive things which we can do to assure 
satisfactory farm income in the future. We have the resources of 
experience and we look to experience rather than to emotional appeals 
to chart our course. 

Let me emphasize now that: Farm Bureau is for developing and 
expanding the markets for farm products at home and abroad; 

Farm Bureau is for the expansion of agricultural research and edu- 
cation, so that farmers may be aided in lowering both their costs of 
production on the farm and their costs in marketing their farm 
procecss 

arm Bureau is for an expanded public-relations program for agri- 
cult ure so that the consumers may have a better understanding of what 
they are paying for when they go to the marketplace. 

Farm Bureau is for the capitalistic system of America. We believe 
in the American competitive system under which supply and demand 
in the marketplace are the ultimate determinants of price. 

We believe that the present trend toward socialism, if unchecked. 
will lead to communism and that this is the greatest danger threaten- 
ing our American way of life today. 
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We believe that monopoly in any form is dangerous, whether it is 
by industry, by labor, by agriculture, or by Government. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Gillespie, would you mind a question at that 
point? May I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Is there anything that would threaten continued 
faith in America any more than if we let our agricultural prices drop 
to a level that would make it impossible for the young couple, with 
limited capital, to continue in business. If they are forced out by 
foreclosure sale, is there anything that would deteriorate their confi- 
dence and belief in America any quicker than such an economic squeeze 
and personal disaster ? 

Mr. Gitiespir. That depends on what caused them to be squeezed 
out. 

Senator Ture. Is there anything 

Mr. Giuiesere. We cannot—— 

Senator Ture. Is it not serious that the producer of agricultural 
commodities was receiving 54 cents of the consumer’s food dollar in 
1947, but, the last quotation was only 43 cents, and I believe it is now 
lower? Is it not serious that the net income of agriculture dropped 
from $17.4 billion down to $11 billion, in a relatively brief period? 
Isn’t that about as serious a problem as any man engaged in an enter- 
prise such as agriculture could experience, where he 1s so dependent 
on a great personal property investment ? 

Whether he be an operator, an owner or a tenant, he must have a 
great investment in his personal property to be such an operator. If 
the economic squeeze continues, isn’t he going to be forced out. of 
business, and is there any greater danger to the future belief in 
America and in this free enterprise system than to make it impossible 
for the young couples with limited capital to remain solvent? 
{ Applause. | 

That is the question. 

Mr. Gittesrre. I agree with you, Senator Thye, that it is a very 
important question. 

I started out in my statement here saying that the cost-price squeeze 
on farmers was important, and we were all out for correcting the 
cost-price squeeze. 

But there are some other factors that are important in America, too. 

Senator Ture. Yes. But when you referred to a drift toward 
socialism, that is what attracted my attention to your statement—a 
drift toward socialism. I cannot see a drift toward socialism when 
we endeavor, first, to safeguard the welfare of a certain group of 
a in this Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Grutespre. I do not say so, either. 

Senator Tuy. Those people have met every request made of them, 
principally the request by the United States Government during the 
war years to produce, “expand your unit to produce the food and fiber 
that we need for our domestic needs, as well as the military needs, and 
for our allies,” 

They did, and in the postwar era came the Korean crisis where again 
they were asked to produce. They did everything that has been asked 
of them; they have had the benefit of excellent weather, and with their 
ability, coupled with good weather, they have had bountiful harvests 
every year. 
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We have a surplus that is weighing down the Nation’s agricultural 
prices, and we are trying to work it out. 

Don’t call it socialistic when they ask for only Federal assistance 
to help work themselves out from under these surpluses that are 
breaking their markets and causing chaos in their price structure. 

Mr. Grutespre. I do not believe I said that. [Applause.] I do not 
believe I said that. I used the words “trend toward socialism,” and 
I was referring to the overall things that we are doing, not specifically 
to agriculture. 

Let me repeat again, I opened up my statement by saying that this 
cost-price squeeze on agriculture is a very important thing to get cor- 
rected, and we are offeri ing some things that we think are > helpful to- 
ward correcting that cost-price squeeze. 

Senator Younae. Would one of those be to lower price supports? 
One of your proposals, would that be to lower price supprts ? 

Mr. Guiespre. One of our proposals was for letting the flexible 
price supports work so as to get rid of the burdensome surpluses that 
are burdening us now. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Gillespie, if Senator Young would permit me, 
only one phase of agricultural economy has been subject to the full 
flex, and that was dairy. 

Mr. Gittespm. That is right. 

Senator Ture. It was flexed from 90 to 75 percent. 

Mr. Griuuespre. Yes. 

Senator Tuye. And we have had testimony here this morning that 
indicated that the price of the manufactured product went down some 

79 cents a hundredweight, and that it went down a dollar, but the 
price went down over $1.75 a hundred on fluid milk, and on fluid cream. 

Now, that was one phase of our agricultural economy that received 
the full flexible treatment from 90 percent to 75 percent. Now, in 
your State out here, the State of Washington, milk production in- 
creased 20 percent in the face of a 15-percent flex of dairy supports. 
Therefore, [ am serious—and take it from me, as one who is a former 
director of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co. and a former 
president for many years of the Dakota County Farm Bureau, and one 
who has been a member for years and years of your organization—I 
am not finding this a pleasant thing, because I would rather not raise 
the question, but I am compelled to do so because of what has happened 
in the dairy industry. 

I have watched the trend very carefully. The industry has suf- 
fered. We have tried to take comfort out of the fact that there has 
been some disappearance of surpluses. However, examine the amount 
of milk power consumed, edible milk powder, how much of it we have 
put into the animal feed channels, examine that carefully before you 
take too much credit. 

Secondly, consider the drought situation in the New England area, 
to make certain that you are not miscalculating, because that drought 
seriously affected the production in the East. 

You had an unusually warm summer, which made ice cream and 
fluid milk consumption high. These are factors that you and I must 
not overlook as we study the dairy situation. 

So, when reduced supports were applied, the State of Washington 
increased its milk production by 20 percent, and yet the producer 
suffered from 75 cents to a dollar a hundred loss in price. I believe 
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that I say this without contradiction that the fluid milk sold to the 
consumer did not change much in its price per quart. 

If I am wrong, I will stand corrected. But I have not been wrong 
when I made that statement in other cities. 

Mr. Gitespie. I think that is right, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gitiespre. We must remember in the State of Washington 
we still do not produce enough milk for our own use, so that is one of 
the reasons why we have had an increase, even though the price sup- 
port went down, and the market price to the producer, as I under- 
stand it, has been above the 75-percent-support price. 

Senator Tuyr. However, the fall in price came simultaneously with 
the lowered supports. It was not the logical 

Mr. Giutespre. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Ture. I would say in these closing minutes—and I am 
going to have to leave you because of plane connections—I will s: 
im these closing remarks that the income of the dairy saitihondiin; ‘0 as 
well as all farm operators, has suffered because of the constant run- 
ning attack upon farm supports as being the factor and the evil thing 
in the farm program. 

That attack upon supports has had a psychological effect wpon con- 
sumers, and the result has been serious. 

Who would want to go into a market and buy when there is a con- 
stant runing attack upon the support program as the evil of this whole 
agricultural question? Although the attacks were unwarranted and 
unfounded, it is natural that there would be a resistance on the part 
of the consumer. 

If our Department of Agriculture had taken a firmer stand and 
tried to explain that the farmer is in the financial difficulty he is in 
because he met every war demand upon him, I think that we would 
have had a stronger market, and that we would have had less con- 
cern on the part of the consumer that the farmer is gypping him. 

Mr. Griiuespre. I agree with you 100 percent. 

If you will remember, I mentioned that we ought to put on— 
really go all out for a public-relations program in agriculture that 
would tell the consumers what they are getting when they buy it in 
the market place. They are buying a lot more than just the farm 
product that is in that carton. "They are buying a lot of servicing, 
and a lot of—well, in the United States today, the consumer has got 
the best quality food, the best quantity of food, and the best selection 
of food of anybody anywhere in the world, and there are a lot “ 
things involved in that, on top of the costs of the food itself i 
there. 

The processing of the poultry industry, for instance, where you can 
buy a couple of thighs in a nice little pac kage here; if you are a small 
family, you do not have to buy the big chicken any more. Those kind 
of things. 

It is a wonderful progress we are making, and I think we in agri- 
culture should continue to make more of that kind of progress by 
research and by promotion on our own part; and look at the apples 
in the State of Washington, how they go all over the world, and they 
are commanding good prices. : 

They have got good quality, and they are being advertised and 
promoted, and ‘that is what we need to do in agriculture. 
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Senator Youne. That is all well and good. But I can tell you this, 
if I can get you back to this wheat business once more: 

Under our present law with our carryover wheat, and in all proba- 
bility we will have a big carryover for several years to come, I think 
you will agree with me on that, wheat price supports on a national 
average are scheduled to go below $1.60 a bushel. 

You think that is a good idea ¢ 

Mr. Gitiesriz. They are scheduled to go down to 75 percent of 
parity, the support prices, whenever you get a certain surplus piled up; 
are they not ¢ 

Senator Youne. We will probably have that surplus, too. In all 
probability we will have the surplus. The support limit of 75 percent 
of parity is under the present law; is that not right ? 

Mr. Giutiespte. I missed your question, I am sorry. 

Senator Youne. Under our present law, is it not a fact in all proba- 
bility with our present carryover and prospective crops in the future 
that the support level can be no higher than 75 percent of parity, if 
the Secretary follows the law ? 

Mr. Giiiespte. Until we work away from the surplus; yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And then on top of that, the farmer takes a 46- 
cent-a-bushel reduction. 

The Cuatrman. Of the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Youne. In addition to that, when the modernized parity 
formula is in effect, and it will be in the next 3 years, that will knock 
off another 36 to 38 cents a bushel ; will it not ? 

Mr. Gruiesrre. I am not sure about the number of cents a bushel. 

Senator Youne. Well, you are familiar with farm problems; are 
vou not ¢ 

Mr. Giuuespre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. You know, and everyone knows, that the modern- 
ized parity formula will mean a reduction now of 38 cents a bushel 
if it goes into effect now, and it is increasing as we are going forward , 
is it not ? 

Mr. Giuiesrie. It means a reduction. What I meant was that I was 
not sure how many cents a bushel reduction it made. It will mean a 
reduction in wheat; yes. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Giuiespre. Wheat support price. 

Senator Youne. Yes. On the present computations it would be 
38 cents a bushel further reduction ? 

Mr. Gruiespre. Not all in 1 year. 

Senator Youne. Yes; but in 3 years’ time. 

Mr. Grutespre. Yes. 

Senator Youne. And the maximum support you would have would 
be less than $1.60 a bushel under the program you are promoting here 
today ? 

Mr. Gittespre. That could be, under the price-support program; 
yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Are you through ? 

Mr. Guiesrre. I just have one paragraph that I would like to finish 
up with. 

Under our free choice system we have more widespread educational 
opportunities and religious freedom, we have better housing, better 
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food and better clothing, we work fewer hours for our goods, and we 
receive better goods in return and we have more services available for 
all than any other people in the world. It is our constant challenge 
the n, to work v igorously to maintain this system with the freedoms, 
the spiritual morality, and the high standard of living that have been 
developed under it. 
Thank you. 
The CHamMan. Mr. Pearce. 
Mr. Pearce, we are running 20 minutes overtime, and I wonder if 
you could highlight your statement, please. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN PEARCE, LETHA, IDAHO 


Mr. Pearce. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Agriculture Committee, I 
am like the little girl, I am going to make this short and sweet, but 
I hope you will hold on, Senator, because I might shock you a bit for 
what I am going to say. 

The Carman. No; I am used to all of that. Go ahead. You 
‘cannot shock me any more. 

Mr. Pearce. My name is Ivan Pearce. I live in southwestern Idaho 
in Gem County. I am a stockman, dairyman, and a sheepman, and 
there is obviously a depression or a depressed condition, I will say, 
in these three commodities. 

Since I am in this here business, I feel that I am capable of testi- 
fying as to them. 

I would like to make a statement that at the end of World War II 
our Nation dumped and destroyed billions of dollars worth of war 
surplus supplies and commodities. 

This gave labor and industry an advantage of several years’ pro- 
duction without having those surpluses to depress the market for their 
products. 

I am of the opinion that if we were to dispose of all of our sur- 
pluses on agriculture in the same manner, we could get along from 
then on very well if conditions that have been causing these surpluses 
are removed. 

Further, we should have a marketing agreement set up with our 
farmers to report on their production by using agricultural fieldmen. 
By so doing, and keeping supplies produced and the amount allowed 
to be imported into this country in line with demand, we would no 
longer need to worry about spending several million dollars a day in 
storage and loss of our products. 

The Carman. How could you control the weather ? 

Mr. Pearce. What is that, Senator? 

The Cuarman. How could you control the weather? You say you 
would send men around to watch the farmers produce what we need. 

Mr. Pearce. No; I mentioned that we would have fieldmen to 
curtail 

The Cuamman. I know. What would those fieldmen do? 

Mr. Pearce. They would report on the amount of crops being 

raised in each locality. Each year we would have from our Depart- 
sient of Agriculture a partial statement from them as to the amounts 
of produce that will be raised in each area, and each year they are 
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wrong because they do not have fieldmen out to make it a thorough 
survey. 

The Crarrman. Suppose the report is made, what is going to hap- 
pen? It isa good year. I am trying to find out what good results 
you would obtain by these field reports you are talking about? 

Mr. Pearce. This is what I would like to mention. 

The Cuarrman. I could understand if you have a shortage, prices 
goup. Youcannot control the weather. The Lord may bless Oregon 
and other parts of the country, and give us greater production. 

Mr. Pearce. I recommend to leave that portion of the crop in the 
field and just supply the immediate demand. 

The Cuatrman. Who would lose that, the farmer? 

Mr. Pearce. He would obtain enough for the amount of produce 
he sold to make up for what he left in the field. 

The Cuarrman. Who would pay that, the consumer? 

Mr. Pearce. The consumer; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You would let it rot in the field, and use only what 
you need to supply the demands ? 

Mr. Pearce. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. That certainly is a shock to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pearce. I surmised that it would, Senator. I would recom- 
mend two remedies for the depressed condition of beef. 

First, restrict the import of foreign beef. Second, have the Gov- 
ernment buy for the Armed Forces from our own producers. Third, 
by feeding the boys in the service homegrown beef, most of the over- 
supply would be removed. We would have no further surplus in the 
beef industry. 

To be most helpful, the Armed Forces should purchase beef and 
other supplies at the time of the year when there is great abundance 
and not try to cut the price below the rest of the market, as has been 
done all too often in the past. 

Such purchases would keep supplies of beef moving to where they 
are needed and aid us producers in obtaining a fair market ralue. 

At the same time, our foreign market trade needs a big boost. in 
the arm. Statistics show that 4 out of 7 men in the world are hungry 
each night when they go to bed, and 7 out of those 7 are hungry when 
they arise in the morning. 

Therefore, the problem is not so much overproduction as it is of 
getting what is produced to those who need it in this country and in 
our neighbor countries across the ocean, and across our borders. 

Our ability to produce an abundance of supplies could be a blessing 
if we can work out means of getting this food and fiber to those who 
do need it. 

The Cuatrman, That is the problem, and it is what you want to 
tell us about. I have just returned from a world tour, and I visited 
27 countries on this tour. I saw a lot of places where they could use 
this food. How would you dispose of it? What kind of money 
would you use? 

Mr. Pearce, Senator, I understand that Russia would buy every 
poun 1d of butter we could sell her. 

The CHarman. Sure. We could sell it overnight if we could get 
somebody to buy it; that is the trouble now. In our own country here 
we have many people who cannot buy. 
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Mr. Pearce. I would say the program that was outlined to buy but- 
ter recently was objected to by the Secretary of State. 

The Crarman. The what? 

Mr. Pearce. The proposition that was made in regard to disposing 
of our surplus butter, which we hear so much about having, was 
rejected by the Secretary = State recently: is that correct ? 

The Cuamman. Well, I do not know. I think he objected to 
selling it to Russia. I do fot recall the-—— 

Mr. Pearce. I understand the proposition was made there since 
they had raised the Iron Curtain to tourists, that they would use the 
money, the proceeds used from their tourist trade, to buy our Ameri- 
‘an surplus butter, and that proposition was rejected, if I understand 
the reports correctly, from the United States Government. 

Senator Youna. I do not think that is accurate. I do not think 
your statement is accurate. 

Mr. Pearce. I recently read it in a publication. 

Senator Youne. I think under certain conditions the Russians 
would like to buy large food supplies from us, but I do not think the 
‘ase you mentioned is a correct one. 

The CHarrman. I would not mind selling all of our surpluses to 
Russia if only the Russian people knew they came from America. 
Certainly I would not want this food to be used to raise the opinion of 
the Russian people regarding communism and aid Russian propa- 
ganda again. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Pearce. Wool in 1954, the wool clip sold for 57 cents. In 1955 
the Government began a subsidy program for wool, without the con- 
sent of the sheepmen, by paying a difference—— 

The Cuamman. What did you say, “without the consent of the 
sheepmen” ? 

Mr. Pearce. It was unasked for. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, my goodness, if you had seen the lobbying on 
the Senate floor, I do not know of a bill that was more lobbied than 
the wool bill. 

Mr. Pearce. Of course, you may see something in Washington we 
do not see out in the country. 

The CHarMan. We sure do. 

Do you belong to any association ? 

Mr. Pearce. When they give us a chance to vote on it, or mentioned 
it to us 

The Cuatmman. Are you a national wool bill man? Do you know 
what the provisions are? 

Mr. Pearce. I have not read the bill. I am a sheepman, and I do 
not like 

The Cuarrman. The wood bill puts into effect the so-called Bran- 
nan Plan. Have you ever heard of that? 

Mr. Pearce. That is what we voted against this fall. I did, if that 
was the proposition. 

The Cratrman. Honestly, I thought this wool bill was backed by 
all of the woolgrowers. 

Mr. Pearce. Not on subsidy, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Idaho is opposed ? 

Mr. Pearce. I certainly was opposed. 


64440—56—pt. 3—-—-35 
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May I continue with this? 

The CHamMan. Sure. 

Mr. Pearce. In 1955 the Government began a subsidy program for 
wool, without the consent of the sheepmen, by paying the difference 
between 

The CuatrmMan. I am sorry to interrupt you. Senator Young in- 
forms me, and I think I recall it now, that Senator Welker opposed 
it, and the Idaho woolgrowers, I believe, also opposed it. 

Mr. Pearce. That was my understanding, too, Senator. 

The CHatrman. I am sorry to have interrupted you. 

Mr. Pearce. Let me continue—by paying the difference between 
what the natural clip brought, and a 62-percent parity. 

As a natural result of this, buyers, apparently by agreement among 
themselves, decided to cut wool prices by 10 cents per pound, and 
have the Government make up the difference to the woolgrower. Iam 
sure if the Government subsidies had not been placed on wool we 
would have received as much as 57 cents on the market again in 1955. 

According to the United States Department of Agriculture figures, 
at present we are producing only about 30 percent of the wool used 
in the United States; the balance is imported. 

I do not see it necessary to break our sheepmen in order to make 
foreign producers prosperous. 

To correct this situation I recommend raising the tariff on wool! 
high enough to shut out imports until our wool is all sold, and then 
work out a reciprocal trade agreement to let foreign wool enter our 
country only after home-produced wool has been sold. 

I thank you for this opportunity of presenting my views at this 
hearing. 

The CHarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Hir1. May I intervene for a minute? 

The CuarrmMan. What is your name? 

Mr. Huw. F. W. Hill. I want to go home and do my little bit to 
relieve this wheat situation. I have a bunch of steers to feed, and I! 
am going to feed them some wheat. I want to turn this in to you, and 
go home. 

(The statement filed by Fred W. Hill, Pendleton, Oreg., is as 
follows :) 

My name is Fred Hill, and I am the third generation on a wheat ranch 18 
miles northeast of Pendleton. It is on only the past 6 years that these holdings 
have ever been free of debt, and looking into the future, I believe that this 
happy condition has little chance of continuing. 

Under our present program of so-called sliding scale of parity, a farmer is 
faced with a yearly price reduction for his crops, plus a large reduction in the 
number of acres he can use to produce his crop. In our particular case, our 
1955 crop, which was taken off the same land that was cropped in 1953, without 
acreage restriction, showed a 40 percent decrease in net income. 

It is hard for a farmer to respect any program such as this sliding scale of 
parity program, that slides only one way, down. It is especially hard to respect 
when you are not getting any results on the final and important object of reducing 
the total productions of grains. By “grains” I not only mean wheat, but any 
cereal grain. While our income has dropped 40 percent, our production has 
dropped only 19 percent, and the only reason our income didn’t drop any more 
than 40 percent was the fact that we have enjoyed very good crops and were 
able to show only a 19 percent drop in total production. 

It is hard for anyone to understand how the total production picture is helped 
when the diverted acres are used: for the production of another grain which 
ultimately finds its way onto the market and takes the place of wheat. It is 
my understanding that corn is favored a little more so, in the faet that it can 
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be grown fence to fence without penalty, and finally ends up on the market a 
little cheaper than wheat. Therefore, it is fed up or used up in greater quantities. 
It is possible to buy Midwest corn shipped into this area cheaper than it is to 
buy home-grown wheat for feed. 

To compare some of the expenses that are incurred by a farmer, I have 
checked back to 1944 on prices paid for taxes and large pieces of equipment, and 
these were my findings: We were producing wheat on all our land and receiving 
$1.31 per bushel, which enabled us to pay the following prices. In 1944, a 
section of our land in the Helix area was taxed $234.92, in 1955 the same land 
had a tax of $1,588.65, an increase of better than 6% times. A TD-14 tractor 
cost us $5,287 in 1944, today it costs us $11,378. A John Deere combine was 
$3,413 in 1944, and around $6,700 in 1952, when that model was discontinued. 
We purchased a pusher combine for $4,848 in 1949, and that particular piece of 
equipment is around $9,800 today. It appears that these particular items are 
working on a sliding scale too, but it only slides one way, and that is up. In 
other words, it now takes twice as many bushels of wheat to pay our expenses 
as it took in 1944. 

It was only a few years ago that one could pick up any paper or farm maga- 
zine and read of the American farmer and the disastrous way he was handling 
his land. According to these articles, the topsoil was gone and in a few years 
the country would be reduced to famine. Overproduction has blanketed this 
talk and now ail one can hear is that the same farmer is riding the gravy train 
and producing in order that the Government can build more storage space. 

I hope, as many others do, that when I die, our ranch will be as good as it 
was the day I started to farm it. But, it is exceedingly hard to put all of the 
costly conservation practices into effect on a seriously declining income. So 
far there has been little or no mention of the fact that our Government spends 
millions of dollars in Government agencies that preach conservation, and other 
improvements that we farmers want to put into practice, but due to the price 
squeeze, We are unable to do so. 

Well, I have talked for some time and I hope I have presented the problems of 
the farmer without giving the impression of a dog sitting down on his tail and 
howling for help. It does appear, however, that any program is not worth the 
paper it’s written on if it does not accomplish the main purpose, which, in this 
case is reducing the surplus, either by getting rid of it or growing less. This 
can be done, no doubt, but at the same time the farmer is going to have to realize 
enough income to keep him in business until the supply has met demand again. 

Any farmer is well aware of the fact that the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line, and if one starts cutting at both ends, production and 
price, he will reach the given point faster. Such is the case of the sliding scale 
of parity, and the point that will be reached in a very short time, unless something 
is done about it, is farm indebtedness and many cases of bankruptcy. 

A program must keep up farm income, get rid of oversurplus, and allow us 
enough money to keep up our soil. I say stop the sliding scale, use wheat to 
make alcohol to use up the big pile, don’t grow other grain on diverted acres, and 
get our wheat for export priced so it will help hungry ‘people. 


The CuHarrman. As I suggested this morning, as well as this after- 
noon, if there be any others who desire to file their statements simply 


— forward and give them to the clerk at the desk to my right. All 
right, Mr. Davidson. 


STATEMENT OF BEN DAVIDSON, ADMINISTRATOR, OREGON POTATO 
COMMISSION, REDMOND, OREG. 


Mr. Davipson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, I am Ben Davidson. Our time is getting short. 
You have asked for proposals. We do not have anything too concrete. 

The Oregon Potato Commission is working w ith the National Po- 
tato Council at the moment to develop a plan to submit to Congress 
this coming session on a long-range potato program. 

They have taken two items from the subject that I sent them some 
time ago, a printed form which I have here, an alternate of which will 
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be picked. It is being discussed at the moment. I will give you briefly, 
very briefly, those two proposals. 

No. 1, a form of mandatory action that will, of necessity, have to 
be endorsed by the Congress of the United States and written into law 
on the basis of acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

This would be administered by the United States Department of 


Agriculture. It would be similar to our subsidies of the so-called basic 
commodities. 


No. 2, a national marketing agreement for potatoes which would 
take care of the surplus in the form of sizes and grade regulations as 
we have now, known as a marketing agreement, working in various 
States and areas in the United States. 

That is briefly the text. There are others to come up after me. You 
have some 50 or 60 more people that you want to interview. 

And if there are no questions, I will turn this microphone back 
to you. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Your statement will be filed. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ben Davidson is as follows :) 


The agriculture situation in the United States today is largely one of surplus. 
In order to hold our own in the food and fiber field with these other agricultural 
commodities, the potato industry, is seeking to correct its own ills, so that the 
cost of production at least, will be met each marketing season. We, in the 
National Potato Council and other potato organizations and the Oregon Potato 
Commission are very desirous of accomplishing a long-range program. We well 
realize that in order to stabilize our economy we must organize. Business, 
labor, and industry are all organized today in the United States in their respec- 
tive fields. Agriculture must also find some way in which to organize. We 
would like to recommend 1 of 2 ways in which through Government help and 
acting through the USDA and our National Potato Council—2 mediums of 
approach. 

No. 1, a form of mandatory action that will of necessity have to be endorsed 
by the Congress of the United States and written into law on the basis of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas; this would be administered by the USDA. It 
would be similar to our subsidies of the so-called basic commodities. This one, 
however, has not proved satisfactory. 

No, 2, to my thinking a much preferred method would be to develop, if neces- 
sary, through congressional action a national marketing agreement which is 
mandatory—broken down and administered by areas or districts. 

A. By such an agreement the potato growers of America could be organized. 

B. Included in this program would of necessity have to be marketing quotas. 

Cc. A standard of 90 to 110 percent of parity for the commodity must be guar- 
anteed. 

D. Shipping holidays would be legally set up and enforced where necessary. 

E. These above provisions will enable the farmer to maintain an economic 
parity status with labor, industry, and business, workers and organizations. 

Also, these provisions would maintain a bargaining power that is now enjoyed 
hy other economic groups. 

F. National compulsory inspection by the Federal-State shipping point service 
for all producing districts reaching down to the grower level. 

G. A National Grade Labeling Act that would be compulsory, administered 
under the supervision of the USDA. 

For instance, marketing order No. 92 encompasses the State of Washington 
and geographically is quite a satisfactory arrangement for that particular area. 
Marketing order No. 57 embraces Idaho and Malheur County in eastern Oregon 
which, because of social, economic, and political reasons is a natural for that 
particular area. The same applies to marketing order No. 59 which now in- 
cludes all of the State of Oregon except Malheur County and Siskiyou and 
Modoc Counties in Klamath Basin in northern California. 

I also believe that there should be a place in this mandatory national mar- 
keting agreement set up, if possible, whereby, some State marketing agreements 
would be accepted, such as, the ones now operating in California around the 
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bay area at Stockton and also, the nine southern counties of the State of Cali- 
fornia whose headquarters are in Bakersfield, Calif. This would include any- 
one who markets more than 1 ton of potatoes at 1 time or produces more than 
1 acre of potatoes annually. 

Apparently, the general agriculture situation is such that it would also be- 
hoove Congress to devise some means of retiring marginal lands from production 
and developing another method whereby acres that are diverted from one 
commodity cannot be planted to another commodity thus causing a more serious 
surplus condition. 

For the whole agriculture picture there has been a transitional development 
in regard to basic principles of operation. Years ago many of our agriculture 
producers were not on a current cash basis, but on an annual, semiannual, or 
cash harvest basis. Nowadays the farmers are largely set up on a businessman 
operation, with current bills every 30 days. Therefore, included in any long- 
range program, ways and means of financing will of necessity have to be devel- 
oped. 

In the years past, before the days of the income tax, in good crop price years 
farmers have been able to accumulate decided financial reserves that could 
carry them over for a period of 2, 3, or 5 years. Those days are gone. The 
more that a farmer makes today of net revenue, the greater his income tax, 
to a point where he is often unable to lay away satisfactory reserves. It is the 
opinion of this writer that not only the potato industry but other agricultural 
industries must of necessity cooperate in some type of guided organizations. 

In the potato picture we now have a voluntary organization on a national 
seale, called the National Potato Council which also of necessity has to be 
figured in on the operation of any long-range program and a ways and means 
developed to finance this organization so that they can better promote and 
activate the industry problems at the right time in the right place. 

In addition to the National Potato Council I would like to recommend that an 
advisory board of 15 members picked from various parts of the national produc- 
tion areas be developed to work with the Secretary of Agriculture in any pro- 
posals that may be made, with satisfactory subsistence revenue developed for 
their time when they are on an official committee or commission activities. 

These recommendations are not wishful thinking. They are of such nature 
that if Congress so sees fit they can develop from them a basic principle of 
operation for a long-range potato program and perhaps for some other agricul- 
tural commodities as well. 


The Cuarrman. Next is Mr. McDougal. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD GAY McDOUGAL, OREGON-CALIFORNIA 
POTATO COMMITTEE, TULELAKE, CALIF. 


Mr. McDovuagat. I am Richard Gay McDougal, a potato grower 
from Tulelake, Calif. I am also one-half of one of those couples that 
Senator Thye has referred to frequently today. 

Tulelake is at the southern end of the Klamath Basin, a flat valley 
of 90,000 irrigable acres where Oregon and California meet high in 
the Cascade Range. 

The Klamath Basin is famous on the west coast for superior quality 
table stock and seed potato production. Most of our food-stock pro- 
duction is of the Russet Burbank variety, with White Rose predomi- 
nating the varieties grown from seed. 

Being interested in local agricultural improvement, being a director 
of the National Potato Council, having served as vice chairman of 
the Oregon-California marketing order, and presently serving on 
the committee as the California handler-representative, I am well 
aware of the thinking of the vast majority of potato producers in my 
part of California and Oregon. 

My views are those of the majority and have been accorded due 
deliberation and debate at numerous community meetings and less 
formally whenever and wherever farm friends meet. 
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It is said that “The way of the transgressor is hard.” Yes; but we 
believe that the way of the potato grower is harder. Why do we 
seemingly drift from one crisis to another each more costly and in- 
jurious than the former? For what “economic transgression” are 
my potato-producing neighbors and I being repeatedly punished ? 

These, we believe, are the answers: 

First and foremost, we must recognize and abide by that law that 
will never be repealed, the natural law of supply and demand. It 
cannot long be thwarted, foiled, or violated. We need a national 
program for the systematic and equitable removal of potatoes in 
surplus years. 

Acreage, the wise thinker will perceive, is not the only factor in 
production as agriculture, unlike industry, must cope with the great 
unknown, the weather. The acreage to be planted must be sufficient 
to provide adequate supplies though weather is somewhat unfavor- 
able, therefore production above our 350 million bushel ideal is a 
constant probability. It is good to have plenty instead of famine, 
and that 350 million bushel goal does represent a very evasive target. 

Statistics give us undeniable proof that each 1-percent increase 
over 350 million bushels brings with it a 3- or 4-percent decline in 
price. This indicates that our present 387 million bushel 1955 cro 
can be expected to bring its producers less than 60 percent as en 
income as a 350 million bushel crop, and with considerably greater 
expense to produce. 

We must, therefore, continue to urge growers to comply with USDA 
acreage guides, and recognize that to heedlessly vali this law of 


supply and demand with regard to the potato, it being not under 
any form of support, highly perishable, and widely produced, is to 


invite certain and diverse economic disaster. 

Once we observe that an overproduction exists, we must resort to 
use of the only tool we presently have for such a job—our marketing 
agreements. Every potato-producing area must have this control, 
and all such areawide marketing agreements would operate under the 
direction and coordjnation of a National Marketing Agreement Con- 
trol Board. 

There is no other answer. Is it not better that all of us market 
the best 75 percent of our crops and do it profitably than half of 
us market all our potatoes at a profit, the other half market none 
or only a portion, and this at a loss? 

In recent years of surplus potato production, the lower quality 
potatoes have been effectively diverted to starch, dehydration, or 
livestock feed, through maturity, size, and grade regulations adopted 
by Federal or State marketing agreement orders. The consumer has 
thus been able to buy a better potato, and the farmer has been saved 
from selling that good quality at a loss. 

Some degree of price stability has been attained, and a superior 
quality has been assured. We have, in short, done well as far as 
we have gone, but there still exists today many major potato-produc- 
ing areas without marketing orders or other regulatory machinery 
with which to effectively control the flow of excess potatoes in surplus 
years, much to the detriment of neighboring States and competing 
areas who have been attempting to correct this situation. 

A fair degree of accuracy must also be reached in determining 
what the total supply is, that proper reduction measures might be 
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computed by the National Control Board. Nor can we ever expect 
unanimous approval from all areas. Tax laws are still undergoing 
change; neither may we ever see perfection, though it is our task now 
to strive in that direction. 

In my part of northern California and southern Oregon we believe 
that all potatoes grown for human consumption, whether as a fresh 
or processed vegetable, should be inspected by a competent and 
qualified vegetable specialist working under the license and direction 
of a Federal or State department of agriculture. 

Today over 60 percent of the tonnage of foodstuffs purchased for 
our Armed Services annually are health- protecting, energy-providing 
potatoes. Who would deny that the potato is the one most important 
single food on the American dinner table! We believe that so vital 
an item to our national diet and well-bei “ing should be given more than 
casual attention as to its quality and condition, whether bound for 
interstate or intrastate movement. 

Certain unimaginative States allow what we call a field run grade 
of potatoes to be sold to the housewife. “Field run” means virtual- 
ly all the potatoes that were harvested, without regard for insect, 
rodent, or mechanical damage, virus or bacterial breakdown and de- 
cay, roughness or lack of conformity to type for that particular 
variety. 

This laxity quite obviously is a hazard to health and an obstacle to 
the potato industry’s struggle for satisfied customers, repeat business, 
and the continued assurance of the potato as the No. 1 food in these 
well-fed United States. 

What else do my friends and I, potato growers endeavoring to end 
this senseless and most painful “boom and bust” pattern now so char- 
acteristic of potatoes, think is essential to an early solution. 

We know, without doubt, that we need some form of Federal food 
legislation—call it a national branding and labeling law if you wish, 
providing a stiff penalty for an unethical middleman, whether whole- 
saler, retailer, or specialist of any nature, to willfully represent any 
potato as to its true grade, origin, quality, or variety, however pack- 
aged or displayed. Farsighted progressive potato- producing States 
are spending great sums of money in improving quality and in exten- 
sive advertising. They need the protection that only such law, prop- 
erly enforced, can give them. The housewife deserves to know what 
she is buying. 

We also believe that the maximum assessable fine for violation of 
marketing agreement regulations is now no deterrent to those with- 
out scruples, and should, ‘therefore, be raised from the present $50 per 
count, not to exceed $500 per count, to read $100 per count, not to 
exceed. $1,000. 

My neighbors and I lend all available suport to what we consider 
the only national voice we potato growers have, the National Potato 
Council and respectfully request that its officer and board, be the con- 
fidant when technical advice is needed—also, that its officers continue 
to be accorded your and the Department's fullest cooperation at those 
times when crisis seem to be forming. 

The council has already proceded to lead this most cumbersome 
and diverse giant of all food industries toward the solid and realistic 
solution of its own war-begotten, support-nourished, politically ag- 
gravated bundle of unique—chronic yet acute—problems, all in con- 
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formity with Secretary Benson’s earnest plea for a self-help at- 
titude. 

We believe that canners and freezers, who at this time are exempt 
from any regulations promulgated by any of our various marketing 
agreement orders, be no longer exempt from such orders concerning 
potatoes but likewise affected. 

There is, quite definitely, no reason in the potato industry for the 
existence of this preference, and the law should be changed. LEs- 

tablished canners and freezers do not expect to vie with livestock 
feeders for their supplies, as they, like the potato chipper or fresh 
market buyer, have come to insist on quality, not culls. 

As in all the major agricultural problems that have in the past 
faced you, our elected thinkers who do business in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, there lies a solution. Few decisions will affect so many people as 
these now before you. Choose you wisely. 

The Cuarrman. Will you tell us what inducement you would give 
to the farmers for curtailing acreage ? 

Mr. McDovea. What inducement we would give to the farmers? 

The CHatrMAN, For curtailing acreage. 

Mr. McDovaat. In curtailing acreage ¢ 

The CuatrMan. Yes; you would not want to make it mandatory ; 
would you ¢ 

Mr. McDovueat. To make the reduction of acreage mandatory / 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. McDovucat. What we have in mind at this time is to allow 
planting as we have allowed in the past. Once it is ascertained that 
we have overproduced, then to reduce the national production propor- 
tionately, that it might be better tailored to fit the needs. ‘There are 
many ramifications. 

The Cuarrman. How would you do that, in other words, would you 
permit the planting of all of the acres and then decide after the crop 
is harvested ¢ 

Mr. McDoveat. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. What would you do? 

Mr. McDoveat. Through the use of marketing agreement regula- 
tions and minimum standards they would find an outlet in the way of 
dehydration into livestock feed, et cetera. 

The Cuairman. In other words, to the consuming public you would 
sell the better grades ? 

Mr. McDoveat. We have 11, and we can only sell 10, is it not better 
than we make the best 10 to go toward the consumer ? 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you 100 percent, but I am asking you 
how you would make that effective? In order to make it effective you 
have to give some inducement; will you not ? 

Mr. McDovgat. The inducement would be the realization that we 
market only the best portions of our crops. It is going to mean money 
in the pocket of the producer. 

The Cuamman. You might not be able to convince all of the 
farmers on that point. 

Mr. McDoveat. We realize this is easier said than done. 

The Cuarrman. Lagree with you. Thank you. 

Mr. McDoveau. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Dewey Cummins. 
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STATEMENT OF DEWEY CUMMINS, OREGON FARMERS UNION, 
MONMOUTH, OREG. 


Mr. Cummins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel privileged that 
you have made available this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee and tell you some of the conditions of the small farmer as I 
see them. 

I feel that I am representative of the family-type farmer; I am 
married, have 5 children, of which 2 boys are in high school and 1 
boy and 2 girls in grade school. 

I am a veteran of World War II and have purchased 545 acres of 
the Camp Adair area west of Monmouth, Oreg. I started this opera- 
tion in 1948 with the help of the Federal land bank and the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

As you know, the farmer has been in a price squeeze from then to 
now, and I have found it very difficult to meet my obligations as they 
have come due. 

Take my dairy operation, for instance. Up until about 114 years 
ago we milked an average of 12 cows. The margin of profit kept 
getting smaller until last spring it was about a breakeven deal, so I have 
now cut my milking herd to two cows, and those only for family use. 

If I were the only one having to liquidate I might think it was due 
to poor management, but during the past 144 years in my community 
alone (a radius of 5 miles) 3 dairy herds of 20 to 50 head each have 
been dispersed. Of these three, one man went back to teaching school, 
one man went to logging (to obtain the taxes and the cost of upkeep 
and still hang onto his farm operations), the other is grain farming, 


supplemented by his wife who went back to teaching. 

My wife is teaching school in order to supplement our operations, 
so that we can maintain our family on the farm and raise them as we 
desire to do so. 

In my testimony you will find I am going to offer more of a broad 
aspect, sir. I —— the fact that we are running late, but some 


of the things I feel are important to any long-range aspect of the 
family-type farmer, as I see them. 

One of the greatest obstacles placed before the landowner is prop- 
erty tax. Nearly three-fourths of my property tax goes for school 
purposes. I am not opposed to better educational opportunities but 
the burden has become almost unbearable and we are told that it 
must increase. I would like you gentlemen to give serious considera- 
tion to Federal aid to education, as being a partial solution to helping 
the family-type farmers in maintaining our operation. 

The Cuarrman. I fostered such a bill for the past 15 years. Some- 
a or other the House did not agree with us, although it passed the 

enate. 

Mr. Cummins. Another thing that I feel is a must for the farmers 
of the Northwest is a continuation of cheap power through our 
Federal multipurpose dams. You might wonder why I enter that in 
the testimony et today. I know personally of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and what it has meant to that area. I can see the abun- 
dance of the same thing in a greater proportion to the Pacific North- 
west through that same thing on our Columbia, our Snake River, and 
their tributaries. 
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One of the main things there I would like to emphasize at this 
point is the inland navigation part of that program. 

I have lived in areas where it would be prohibitive from a cost 
standpoint to irrigate with electricity. 

I would just like to hear of those rates being raised, to take any- 
thing away from us. 

You have heard much talk recently about Federal insurance 
against floods. I can’t imagine any better insurance from floods than 
a series of dams as proposed by the Corps of Army Engineers on the 
Columbia or the network of dams of the TVA, all of which are self- 
liquidating. 

Now the subject of price supports comes to mind. I do not believe 
price supports are the final solution, also I do not believe we can 
have a balanced economy where the Federal Government subsidizes 
other segments of the economy at no set rate and leaves agriculture 
at the mercy of the sliding scale. 

We do not believe the sliding scale offers any satisfactory solution 
to the economic condition of the small darsaiies” 

[ am in favor of the Federal Government guaranteeing 100 per- 
cent of current economic parity up to a point that will give any one 
farmer the necessary income to live as high on the hog as his city 
counsins. I think our wool program now being tried is a step in 
the right direction. There hold be a ceiling on how much one 
man can get, otherwise 90 percent of the payments will go to the ones 
who need it the least. 

I would like to emphasize that from my own standpoint. I grow 
sheep. This year I will receive as an incentive pay ment an estimated 
amount of $100, compared with the man who is growing several bands 
of sheep who will receive several thousand dollars or maybe even 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, which has happened in the price 
support program. 

The Cuamman. What would you suggest? 

Mr. Cummins. I would suggest a ceiling being set. 

The Craman. In addition to that, would you suggest there be a 
larger payment for the small farmer ? 

Mr. Cummins. Not in that proportion, no; only on his production. 
That would not guarantee him any such fee. I would not go along 
with that. What I do mean is that he would be guaranteed parity of 
100 percent on his production, to bring him up to a level. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean on all he produces? 

Mr. Cummins. Yes; 100 percent parity on all he produces. 

The Cuamrman. Would you do that on perishables, too? 

Mr. Cummins. Yes; I would. 

The CHatrman. How would you control production? Let us say 
on fruit trees? 

Mr. Cummins. I will give you my theeory then on that, sir. 

The Cuamman. I sure want to hear it. 

Mr. Cummins. If we put a ceiling on, it is going to eliminate a 
large part of our producers from producing as many as they are 
today. They are only going to receive parity on the same ratio as 
Iam. That i is, their maximum will be the same asmy maximum. If 
I do $25,000 in parity, for instance, in order to bring me up to this 
level, no big producer would be able— 
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The Cuatrman. An income of $25,000? 

Mr. Cummins. Either way. I am not setting or recommending a 
limit. Whatever that limit be set. 

The Cuarrman. The reason why we say that, we have had quite a 
few witnesses testify before us suggesting that the limitation on even 
a small farm should be, say twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars 
gross. Then we have others to testify that we should have a limita- 
tion in acreage. You would not have either of those? 

Mr. Cummins. No, sir. 

Credit is the small farmer’s biggest handicap. The Farmers’ Home 
Administration has never had enough money to cover its needs. 
Several times I have had to wait until the next appropriation to get 
needed operating capital. The benefits of the Federal land bank 
are not broad enough. 

Certainly the solution was not reached by increasing the amount 
of the individual loan ceiling from $100,000 to $200,000. A much 
better approach would have been reached by increasing the borrow- 
ing percentage of the appraised value of the needy client’s property. 

T would like to call another point to your attention. 

We have right now enrolled in vocational agriculture about 400,000 
FFA boys. A lar ge portion of them would like to become established 
in farming. There is nothing, no kind of legislation, no kind of bor- 
rowing power that they have at their disposal that they can become 
established in farming as they would like to. 

I believe the foregoing statements are representative of the think- 
ing of the family-type farmers of the State of Oregon and of the 
organization which I represent here today—the Oregon State Farm- 
ers’ Union. 


Gentlemen, I thank you for this opportunity. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Our next witness is Mr. Loyd. 
A Voice. Mr. Loyd said he had to catch a flight, and he would file 
his copy by mail with your clerk. 
The Cuatrman. He m: iy do that. 
The next witness is Mr. Hopkins. 


STATEMENT OF D. I. HOPKINS, WHITMAN COUNTY POMONA 
GRANGE, ST. JOHNS, WASH. 


Mr. Hopkins. Chairman Ellender and other members of your com- 
mittee, I am D. I. Hopkins, a wheat farmer of Whitman County, 
Wash.—the county that produces more wheat than any other in the 
United States. Iam speaking for Whitman County Pomona Grange, 
the county’s largest farm organization. My remarks are supple- 
mental to those of Palmer W agner, who is also speaking for the wheat 
farmers of Whitman County ‘Pomona Grange. On the premise that 
there is no surplus of food in the world but that our troubles stem 
partly from faulty distribution, we offer the following suggestions: 

(a) We believe one way to alleviate the surplus wheat situation is 
to set up an aggressive export sales committee as a part of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

(6) In making export sales this committee should be in a_posi- 
tion to meet competition no matter what the price. Only by being 
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iu such a position can the CCC negotiate with other foreign suppliers 
and agree to share the market equitably at a fair price. 

This country cannot compete in sales of export wheat with a cer- 
tain set so many cents per bushel export subsidy. There must be flexi- 
bility. The CCC must be in a position to meet competition from 
any source in order to maintain our share of the market. The average 
selling price of export wheat would not necessarily be lower under 
such a program. 

(c) Although an adviser from the State Department might well sit 
in with CCC export sales committee, State Department officials should 
not and must not be allowed to veto proposed sales of export wheat. 

(¢) In cooperation with the Department of Defense CCC should be 
in a position to barter wheat for strategic foreign materials needed 
for use and stockpiling in this country. 

(e) CCC should have power to sell or barter wheat in straight line 
or three-cornered deals for foreign products needed but not produced 
in sufficient quantities in this country. 

(f) The grading of our wheat should be more strict to make it more 
attractive to the foreign buyer. 

(yg) The Pacific Northwest is not a corn-producing area. The dairy- 
man, cattle feeders, hog raisers, and poultrymen of this area have 
always depended on our wheat as their feed grain—that is, up until 
the time the Government support program priced our wheat out of the 
feed market. Since that time the dairy, poultry, and cattle feeding 
industries have languished. Some corn is shipped in from Argentina 
and screenings from Canada. The distance is too great and the freight 
rate too high to bring corn in from the Midwest. We urge Congress 
to authorize the CCC to sell up to 30 million bushel of wheat yearly 
to the dairymen, cattlemen, poultrymen, and hog raisers of the Pacific 
Northwest at a price comparable to the Government-supported corn 
price in the Midwest—this feed program to continue until such time 
as Congress sees fit to enact a multiple price self-sustaining national 
program for wheat 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Lyon. 


STATEMENT OF R. M. LYON, PRESIDENT, OREGON DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, JUNCTION CITY, OREG. 


Mr. Lyon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. This re- 
port is a duplicate of one that Mr. Ireland gave this morning from 
the Oregon Dairymen’s Association and the Oregon Milk Producers’ 
Association. 

[ am president of the Oregon Dairymen’s Association. I operate a 
diversified dairy farm, milking about 60 cows and selling milk in the 
Eugene market. 

About all I can add to what has been said is on the national self- 
help rer There is a new proposal that will be brought in the 
next Congress by Representative Westland, that will ask for a loan, 
not a gift of $15 million to start this self-help program. 

And it is also asking for a referendum by the dairy farmers them- 
selves, if they want it. If they do not want it, why, that is up to the 
individual farmer. 
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Dairying brings in almost as much income as all basic crops, while 
the Government has about 20 percent investment, compared with the 
other crops that they have money tied up in at this time. 

I do not believe that there is anything else I can add. I should 
like to place a statement in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes: that will be done. We thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. R. M. Lyon is as follows :) 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Some form of income stability for agriculture is in the public interest. The 
American farmer has always been willing to take the many unknown risks that 
his crops and livestock are subject to, and this committee believes that he is 
willing to take a reasonable price risk in his role as a producer. Therefore, we 
believe that a sound farm policy program must include underwriting a portion 
of the price risk in farming. If protection to the basic commodities is to remain 
as a fixed Government policy, then this committe considers it essential that dairy 
products be accorded similar consideration. This committee feels that the best 
interest of the dairy farmer can be served by giving favorable consideration to 
the following points: 


1. PASSAGE BY CONGRESS OF A NATIONAL SELF-HELP PLAN 


The dairy industry in Oregon believes in the principle of self-help and is willing 
to support the development of such a program. What appears to be a workable 
self-help plan has been developed by responsible groups within the national dairy 
industry, and was presented to the 84th Congress for consideration. To effectuate 
such a plan will require Government cooperation through the passage of enabling 
legislation and some Government assistance in working out the administrative 
details. An adequate supply of staple foods protected by a reasonable surplus is 
necessary to the national interest. The committee in presenting this recom- 
mendation feels that the national dairy industry, if given the opportunity, can 
improve upon the Government’s efforts in the effective disposal of any surpluses 
that might occur. Furthermore, the committee feels that the dairy industry will 
gain in public favor by reason of its willingness to adopt and support a plan for 
the handling and disposal of any of its products in excess of what goes into the 
channels of normal trade. 


2. FEDERAL MILK ORDERS 


The diary industry committee presenting this report recommends to the 
Congress that it retain in somewhat near its present form the national legisla- 
tion which provides the machinery for the creation of Federal milk market 
orders wherever and whenever such would be in the public interest. No price 
orders or regulations are in operation in Oregon at this time. However, it is 
the firm belief of the committee that the possibilities provided the industry 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 gives 
a strong balancing effect across the Nation to all market milk areas. 


3. AUDIT TO DETERMINE USAGE OF MILK 


The committee feels that there is an urgent need for an audit of the usage 
of milk by processors. If possible and practicable national legislation providing 
for an audit of the usage of milk on a State and an adjoining market basis, 
would be helpful in establishing confidence within the industry. In addition, it 
is felt that it would minimize diversion temptations that are now thought to exist 
in some markets and which may cause a lower payout to producers. In making 
this recommendation the committee does not know whether or not it would he 
possible or practicable to pass such legislation on a national basis, but feels 
that it is worthy of consideration. It was further recommended by the com 
mittee that if national legislation could and would be passed that the cost should 
be borne by the producers. 


4. FEDERAL SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


The Oregon dairy industry represented by this committee feels fhat the 
congressional act of 1954 providing for an annual appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
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increase the use of milk in our public and private schools is worthy of commen- 
dation and recommends that if possible it be continued beyond the 1956 school 
year. If the increased consumption of milk results in the total expenditure of 
this appropriation for the current biennium, it is the feeling of this Oregon com- 
mittee that the Congress should give consideration to the possibility of increas- 
ing this fund for the following 2 years. 


5. NATIONAL BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Brucellosis as a bovine disease is of tremendous importance as an economic 
factor to the livestock industry and the public. It is also a public health factor. 
This committee, therefore, feels the continuation of this program is in the public 
interest and that the appropriation of the last Congress is resulting in increased 
activities everywhere in the Brucellosis eradication program. The greater por- 
tion of the money allotted to Oregon is being used to bring the beef control 
program up to the dairy program so that a complete eradication can be accom- 
plished. With this goal in mind the committee recommends that the additional 
Federal funds be continued. 

Respectfully submitted for the joint committee of the two associations. 

Dick Lyon, 
President, Oregon Dairymen’s Association. 
Dick WESTERBERG, 
President, Oregon Milk Producers. 


The CuarmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Eaton. 


STATEMENT OF ELVIS R. EATON, GRAYS HARBOR JERSEY CLUB, 
HOQUIAM, WASH., ALSO REPRESENTING THE GRAYS HARBOR 
FARMERS UNION AND THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE OF THE 
HUMPTULIPS VALLEY GRANGE, HOQUIAN, WASH. 


Mr. Eaton. Honorable members, I am sorry that I have not had 
allotted to me the amount of time that the opposite side has had 
relative to the self-help plan. I, as an individual, am absolutely 
opposed to that and am representing farmers with herds of cows of 
30 and less, principally. After all, that composes 80 percent of the 
farmers in the dairy industry of the United States. 

The self-help program to me is one which does not help the farmer, 
but is helping the manufacturer to help himself to that which the 
producer produces. 

I would like to read to you, if you will permit, the following para- 
graph from this self-help plan pamphlet. I think it will explain 
to you what I mean. 

Page 3 of the pamphlet : 

Creating a Dairy Stabilization Board of 15 members to be appointed by the 
President from nominees selected by milk producers. 

Now remember, those 15 men, who are not elected-—it says “ap- 
pointed”—we would have the privilege of voting on somebody, and 
after that somebody, if we voted and he had the highest number of 
votes that were cast, still the President would appoint maybe the 
lowest and not the official choice of the actual prodiicers, 

Here are some of the powers of this Board, “levying assessments 
set by the Board on all milk or butterfats sold by individual farmers.” 

Now take note, that is “individual farmers,” but when it comes to 
the ones that are on the Board, I want you to see who they are, when 
we get to them. 

In commercial channels the amounts required to be used to cover 
losses of surplus handling and to pay costs of administration of the 
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program and for research and participation in advertising and pro- 
moting of the dairy products. But you note, gentlemen, that it did 
not say anything relative to the distributor paying any of that. 

I am the guy “that pays it all, the little dairyman of the United 
States is going to pay that total amount. 

And down below, on top of it, here we are: The Board would be 
authorized to borrow up to $500 million from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It could borrow also from private credit sources and 
pledge its assets as security. 

Whose assets? Mine. 

Who are they assessing to take care of that’ It is me, not the guy 
who is making the money today and is distributing the product. 
No. It is the individual farmer. 

I want to let you know now who is going to be on that Board. It 
did not say the individual farmer, but I will go a little bit further. 
They have still more power. 

Mortgage the assets. It could borrow also from private sources and 
pledge its assets as sec urity. On top of that which they could borrow 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation, they could also borrow from 
the individual. Some power. 

Now I will tell you, mortgage the assets of every individual indi- 
rectly—not directly—in the United States and their co-ops. 

On page 3 of this pamphlet—and I have the pamphlet here too, 
and I have marked that which I will leave one with you—on page 3 
of the pamphlet, you might think that this 15-man committee was 
going to be elected by individual farmers, but on page 13—and they 
went a long way to tell who was going to be elected—the pamphlet 
tells you they will be appointed. 


In making appointments to the Board consideration would be given to securing 
aun equitable— 


an equitable, not a darn thing about an individual farmer— 


an equitable representation of the various farms in which milk and its products 
are sold. 

And how many corporations are taking care of milk and its prod- 
ucts in the very method that they are sold ? Man, do I think I would 
know who would be on this 15-man board? National Dairy, Pet Milk, 
Bordens, and Carnation. 

Just by the way, I just want to show you that those are the same 

individuals who appear in the picture at this hearing. Here they are, 
gentlemen. And I will give this to you, to have along with you, to 
show who might be on that board. Not an individual farmer. 

And I am also going to leave some notes to see how much power that 
individual is going to have. I have marked them here, quoting the 
individuals in their work. 

Now, gentlemen, here is a thing that I would like to bring out. I 
am here to propose a method that I think will take care of that 80 
percent of the individual farmers in the United States that I am par- 
ticularly interested in, that is, the majority. I am not concerned 
particularly with the minority. 

You have heard each individual here who has been taking a stand, 
“My product isthe best. My potato isthe best.” And everything else 
is the best. 
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Gentlemen, we have got to be all together. Every product in the 
United States is the best, because every individual m the United 
States has to eat that product. Every farmer in the United States 
has to produce that product. [Applause.] 

Therefore, I say that we must have a program that is going to 
recognize that fact and one that is not going to be taking one individu- 
al’s crop and subsidizing it into another and making : surpluses. 

I contend that every product in the United States—I am not an 
exclusive individual—lI believe that every product in the United States 
should receive support. This is the only way that you are going to 
solve that big surplus. é 

Then I am going to raise the thing that is most adapted to the land 
on which I am produci ing that product. Likewise, all over the 
United States. 

Now, gentlemen, I realize there is going to be a surplus and that 
surplus is going to have to be taken care of. 

I have recommended, first of all, that every individual receives for 
his product in the United States, regardless of whether he is a sheep- 
grower or whatnot, 100 percent of parity, that there be a limitation— 
there must be control—so that this little family farmer, who has been 
driven off his farm—so that this little farm can survive and take care 
of that family farmer who at least will be protected from the control 
to an income of $15,000. And from then on he takes his control in 
proportion the same as everybody else. 

You will want to know about the cost. And that the parity is not 
to exceed $20,000. When my income is $20,000 I receive no more 
parity. I am going to be pretty close as to whether I am raising 
more. T will be pretty sure whether the economic conditions of the 
United States are going to be such that when I have produced that 
amount I am not jeopardizing the crop which I have produced. 

I also say in that control there is a portion, when that man takes 
that acreage, regardless of what it is out or in control, he should have 
a support. We will say it is 640 acres or five or ten thousand dollars 
for taking his crop out of control, but no more. That will eliminate 
and will protect the individuals that I am interested in, the family 
farmers of the United States. 

And I am not the head of any of these national farm organizations. 
T am just a common old dirt American farmer. I am here represent- 
ing the farmers who are in my particular class. I am not one who has 
to worry about where it is going. I will say that candidly, whether 
prices go up or down. I am one that can take it with anybody, but 
that is not the idea. 

IT am thinking about that boy and that girl—excuse me—who was 
in Korea. 

The Cuarrman. How big is your farm ? 

Mr. Eaton. My farm is 390 acres. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you worked it ? 

Mr. Eaton. I have been married for practically 40 years. 

The CuatrmMan. You have made a good go of it since that time? 

Mr. Eaton. Yes; that is right. I have been on the farm ever since 
then. There have been a lot of conditions happened between the time 
I was there and the boy came out. For instance, I sold that boy, who 
came out of Korea, cows for $300 apiece. 
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What can he get for them now? We sold them at his farm that 
came out of Korea. He got a farm loan. He started out at 3 percent. 
Now he has to pay 5 percent. 

Gentlemen, do we realize that those individuals are human, and 
that they certainly would and should have your and my protection, 
because it is you and I that can protect them? And there will be no 
communism, and there will be no ism in America when you and I look 


after our citizens. 
The Cuatrman. You may file your prepared statement. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Elvis R. Eaton is as follows :) 


The farm problem is serious. Many farmers are broke, others going broke, 
some are borrowing heavily and now have to pay 5 percent interest instead of 
3 percent to keep going, and in many cases are worse off than those who have 
lost their farms and homes, as they are just prolonging the agony. 

A young neighbor, a veteran of World War II, like thousands of others, hap- 
pily invested his life savings and a GI loan in a dairy farm and cattle with all 
prices at their peak. These 3 years of low prices was more than he could stand, 
and his life savings were lost. Result, the boy committed suicide. A few months 
before I had a long talk with him. He was very bitter and many other farmers 
feel as this boy. Who is responsible for these conditions and this lad’s death? 

America can ill afford to let its citizens suffer unfair conditions when those 
that represent them could save many of the unjust problems. America’s economy 
and life depend on farming; when farm prices go down, unemployment increases, 
and the buying power of both decreases, then others are out of work and the mad 
cycle of depression and misery has begun and it is now working on the family 
farmer. 

The farm problem can be solved, but not by Bensonism with a sliding scale 
that slid to 75 percent of parity or a 2-price system. Parity should be 100 percent 
for a 100-percent economy or 90 percent for 90 percent of efficiency. One hundred 
percent of parity should apply to all farm products; then all farmers would not 
be trying to raise crops that are supported, and not adapted to his soil or locale, 
but could farm naturally, not making surpluses in protected crops. 

All foods should go on the market naturally and not held at high price levels 
the consumer cannot afford to pay ; thus encouraging importation of the products. 

Potatoes created this problem when held by the Government to hike prices. 
The consumer was penalized when 10,000 carloads were shipped into the United 
States from Canada. He had to pay high prices for potatoes and taxes to pay for 
20,000 carloads of extra potatoes to keep them off the market. A unique way 
to make the taxpayer oppose parity. 

Parity payments should go direct to the farmer on his eligible units of produc- 
tion up to a gross income of $20,000 and no payment made on any production 
earned above that amount. This $20,000 gross income raising or lowering with 
the parity value of the dollar of the nationalincome. A local committee composed 
of farmers and elected by farmers should determine the number of eligible units. 
If necessary to have production controls this should be done by units of produc- 
tion and not on acres. No controls should be placed on farmers whose gross 
income is less than $15,000. This amount changing with the parity value of 
the dollar. Acres removed by control should receive a nominal sum per acre 
up to and not exceeding 640 acres, the actual acreage in each case to be determined 
by previous units of production value, or exceeding a cash sum of $5,000. This 
would protect most family-size farms and discourage corporation farming. 
Farmers would rather be controlled and have an idea of their approximate 
income. This is well demonstrated by the way they have voted in favor of 
controls when given an opportunity to vote for parity with controls. You 
remember how they voted when Benson warned them before they voted he 
would place rigid controls. We wonder why. 

Just recently a so-called independent farmer was told by another, “I don’t 
see where you are so all-fired independent, you’re always asking the other 
fellow what he will give you for what you produce, and he sure tells you, also tells 
you what you have to pay for what he has to sell.”” Most farmers would rather 
be controlled than moved by a mortgage. 

We are dairy farmers and not complaining about the protected so-called basic 
crops. These farmers are just getting someway near what they they should 
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have for their crops, they should have full parity and we would like to see 
all other farm crops put on an equal basis. 

Some people would like to keep farmers and labor fighting among themselves 
and keep their minds off the main issues, a higher standard of living for all. 

We are not in favor of the proposed self-help plan, as proposed by some 
national dairies. Not that we are opposed to people helping themselves, that 
is fine, but we do object to people helping themselves to what we produce without 
giving us proper returns for our product, and this plan does exactly that. 

The following paragraphs from the self-help plan pamphlet I think will explain 
to you what I mean. Page 3 of pamphlet: “Creation of a Dairy Stabilization 
Board of 15 members to be appointed by the President from nominees selected 
by milk producers.” Here is some of the powers of this Board: Levying of 
assessments set by the Board on all milk or butterfat sold by individual farmers 
in commercial channels, the amount so acquired to be used to cover loss of 
surplus handling to pay costs of administering the program, and for research and 
participation in advertising and promoting of dairy products. Page 13 of pamph- 
let: “The Board would be authorized to borrow up to $500 million from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. It could borrow also from private credit sources 
and pledge its assets as security.” Some power. Mortgage the assets of every 
individual farmer in the United States and their co-ops. 

On page 3 of pamphlet you might think this 15-man committee was going 
to be elected by individual farmers, but on page 13, the pamphlet tells you they 
will be appointed. “In making appointments to the Board, consideration would 
be given to securing an equitable representation of the various forms in which 
milk and its produc . are sold.” Man. Who do we think would be on that 15-man 
committee? A few National Dairy, Pet Milk, Borden Co., Carnation Co., men, 
etc., ete. 

Here is where dairy farmers’ profits are gcing: 


Net profits 
Period of 


Corporations comments 


1954 1953 


National Dairy ‘ Ist9months.} $29,000,000 | $25, 688, 471 
Pet Milk__- do.......| 2,241,179 | 1, 941, 861 
Borden Co ‘ ta do 10, 780, 000 | 9, 660, 000 
Carnation , ; i . do | 3, 526, 634 | 2, 971, 729 


The following shows how a grade A shipper is faring: 


Butterfat test, price hundredweight (5 percent) : 

October 1952___- = ain esas iy £25 SR 2B 
i. gt | Mba een AES ; ee Ne : a ..' @® 39 
Chetener Re iain dees ee 3 4. 71 

Loss per hundredweight to date $1.37. Lees} in percent to date 29 percent plus. 
Sales price of dairy cattle off 58 percent, some 66 percent. Yet the consumer pays 
an alltime high per quart for milk and in percentage of cost the same for meat. 

The above is for grade A base price on milk that goes into bottles. (February 
1955 price on 4-percent milk. ) 

Per unit 
Base: $4.20 (cwt.), Pies or minus___- 
Excess: $3.20 (cwt.), plus or minus 
Factory : $2.80 (cwt.), plus or minus 

Remember it’s all ime and if the grade A shippers are not ‘ getting by on Ha 
price they are getting, what about the factory shipper who is only getting $2.80? 
There are only two grades of milk, good or no good. The above prices give you an 
example of both the sliding-scale and a three-price system. 

I am a grade A shipper, but I am not selfish enough to want to eliminate my 
smaller neighbors by unfair competition of inspections and special prices. Nor 
do I think it fair to protect industry or one farm product without protecting all 
others at the same rate of parity. 

Farmers will always have to produce surpluses of 20 to 40 percent to take care 
of national disasters that man and animals might live. Most of the farmers and 
labor see the economic necessity for 100 percent of parity prices for agriculture. 
Most farmers want also to pay a fair price for their labor, for the small farmer is 
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going to get back that fair price for his own labor, and eliminate the unfair com- 
petition of wetback labor. 

The following farm organizations of this county (Grays Harbor) have endorsed 
100 percent of parity for all farm products: Grays Harbor Dairy Association, 
Farmer's Union and the Grays Harbor Jersey Club. 

I am representing the Grays Harbor Jersey Club, the Grays Harbor Farmer’s 
Union and the Agriculture Committee of the Humptulips Valley Grange. I am 
also working for farmers on the following committees : The ASC program, soil con- 
servation, a board member of the Grays Harbor County Dairymen’s Association, 
and served the last 3 years in the Grays Harbor County Cattlemen’s Association. 

In behalf of my many friends for whom I have presented the aforesaid testi- 
mony, we solicit your full support, and of those whom you can influence in behalf 
of America’s farm program. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas farmers must produce 25 to 40 percent more than they anticipate 
will be needed, to take care of national emergencies so people and animals will 
have sufficient food. 

Whereas we are sure the 150 million city people are willing to help pay the 
cost of this surplus, as it should insure them an abundance of food at lower 
prices. 

Whereas the price of milk and other farm products has continued to drop 
since December 1952 to date. 

Whereas farmers in trying to maintain their income level have produced 
more and added to the surplus and farm financial distress. 

Whereas the price to the producers of milk has dropped 29 percent between 
1952 and 1954, and living costs have risen 6 percent, adding to the dairy 
producers’ distress. 

Whereas the price of dairy cows sold for meat has dropped from 1952 to 1954, 
50 to 60 percent. 

Whereas the allover feed cost to the dairy farmer has not dropped in 
price, 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has not stopped the continued drop 
in prices and has imported foods, adding to the present surplus and deplorable 
conditions. 

Whereas the farmer never has and never will have control over the food 
costs to the consumer to regulate supply and demand. 

Whereas 20 million farmers with a thousand different products cannot get 
together to peg prices. 

Whereas farm prices do determine the Nation’s prosperity : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Grays Harbor Dairymen’s Association in executive meeting 
reaffirms its membership’s request that we go on record urging our National 
Government to place dairy and all other farm products on 100 percent of parity, 
and payments to go direct to farmers; therefore be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be presented to the United States 
Senate Interim Committee in session at Pendleton, Oreg., October 31, 1955; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to our national Representa- 
tives and Senators of the State of Washington, also to the chairman of the 
national House and Senate Agriculture Committees. 

The above resolution was adopted at Satsop, Wash., October 13, 1955. 


CLAup A. AsGoon, 
President, Grays Harbor Dairymen’s Association. 

Atice Mock, 
Secretary, Grays Harbor Dairymen’s Association. 


The CHarrman, Next is Mr. York. 

Is Mr. York present ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Stadelman—is Mr. Stadelman present? 
(No response. ) 

Mr. Swearingen—is Mr. Swearingen present ? 
(No response. ) 

Mr. Scroggin. 
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STATEMENT OF FORREST SCROGGIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, UNION, OREG. 


Mr. Scrogern. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will digress from my 
prepared statement to say that to the extent that Jack Smith reminded 
me of it this morning, we just cannot go on with the flexible price 
support, and stay in our farm economy. I have a prepared statement 
which is very short. 

We believe that an agricultural program is needed which will control 
surpluses before they begin, at the source of supply. This program 
must provide for the rehabilitation of our soil and water resources, 
be of benefit to the Nation in the long run and not break the Nation’s 
farmers in the process. 

Such a program should include: (1) Reduction of wheat marketing 
quotas to the level of domestic consumption ; (2) Changing wheat acre- 
age allotments to bushel allotments; (3) 100 percent parity on the 
reduced wheat production; and (4) Establishment of a soil bank on 
diverted acres by converting to pasture and soil-building crops. 

I. Many thousands of acres of marginal lands should be returned 
to a permanent cover crop immediately. This land constitutes a men- 
ace to the welfare of the Nation. In many sections of the country 
part of this land could be seeded to pasture grasses and many cattle 
and sheep could be removed from the forests and public lands. A 
move certainly beneficial to both the land and livestock operator. 

Many of the marginal acres now in small grains at one time grew 
a very substantial amount of timber and grass. We have here in the 
West one of the finest timber-growing areas in the Nation and we do 
not have a surplus of timber. If these marginal acres capable of 
growing timber could be returned to tree farming, and grasses planted 
on other marginal areas, the benefit would be fivefold. 

1. Erosion would be stopped or at least retarded. 

2. The fertility of the land would be increased, forming a “soil 
bank” which could be drawn upon by future generations as needed. 

3. Critically needed summer range would be provided where the 
animals could not harm the new seedings of trees and grasses. With 
a billion acres in grass, our Nation’s largest crop, no one has ever 
proclaimed we have a surplus of pasture grass. 

4. Forested watersheds which produce much of the usable water in 
the Western United States could be rehabilitated. A good reforesta- 
tion program would then become possible on our watersheds with the 
resulting increase in production of water, timber, pasture, and play- 
grounds for future generations. 

5. Toeliminate the surplus and storage problem : 

If quotas were set at domestic-consumption levels storage problems 
would soon be eliminated. In fact, the export market should dispose 
of the surplus grain now on hand ina short time. 

II. The wheat acreage allotment should be changed to bushel allot- 
ments because— 

1. The acreage allotment has not been successful in reducing either 
the accumulated surplus or the amount of wheat raised. Each year. 
as the acres have been reduced, more bushels have been produced per 
acre by using only the best land and fertilizing heavily. 

2. The bushel allotment could be much more successful as each 
farmer would receive an allotment of a certain number of bushels 
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and could sell or turn in to the total supply only that amount. If he 
used very fertile ground, new and better variety of seed, or heavy 
applications of fertilizer, his allotment would be measured in bushels 
just as the surplus is measured. It doesn’t make sense to measure the 
surplus in bushels and each farmer’s production in acres. 

Under the present acreage allotment programs the man who mines 
his soil has been rewarded and at the same time the conservation 
farmer who cares for his soil has been penalized. 

III. We believe 100 percent of parity should be the price each 
farmer is paid for his production of basic crops under this program 
because— 

1. It is the only way the farmer can absorb his drastic cut and stay 
in business. 

2. One hundred percent of parity is only the farmer’s fair share of 
the national income. 

3. The costs of this 100-percent parity program on the reduced pro- 
duction could be paid in part by the funds now being used for the 
storage program. 

A more realistic payment for the establishment of soil-building 
crops on these diverted acres would be necessary to make a soil-building 
program possible. 

The partial destruction of our land has been accomplished over a 
period of some two or three hundred years by many generations who 
had neither the tools, the education, nor the need for proper soil or 
water management. 

We do not believe anyone would ask the farmers of today to rebuild 
or pay more than their share for the rebuilding of this Nation’s soil 
and water resources. This is a national problem and as a Nation it 
is time we realized the seriousness of the situation. 

In this land of ours more and more demand is being placed every 
day upon the recreational facilities in the forested areas. There 
seems to be no limit to the demand and there is no better way of 
satisfying this demand than growing the pasture and feed on these 
diverted acres while the range and forests are rested and being rebuilt 
to their former condition. 

We have in this land the resources of 3,700 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts organized and operated under State laws which cooperate with 
county, State, and Federal agencies. These districts cover 90 percent 
of the farmland of the Nation, are operated at the grassroot level by 
farmers well acquainted with local problems, and have an action pro- 
gram designed to develop the soil and water resources of this Nation. 

We have here, now, a wonderful opportunity in a time of more 
than plenty to accomplish 2 miracle of reconstruction by proper soil 
and water management. 

Let’s get rid of this surplus, turn a problem into an opportunity 
and let these diverted acres work for all of us by building a more 
useful and beautiful America. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Bert Barlow. 


STATEMENT OF BERT D. BARLOW, CHARLES W. BARLOW 
WAREHOUSE, HAZELTON, IDAHO 


Mr. Bartow. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the record my name 
is Bert Barlow from Hazelton, Idaho. I operate three farms as well 
as a bean-processing plant. Hazelton is in Magic Valley which is 
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along the Snake River in south-central Idaho which is more commonly 
known as the Twin Falls area and I should like to talk to you about 
dry edible beans. 

Beans are a nonbasic commodity like tung nuts or grain sorghum, 
however, they are a major commodity in Idaho, Colorado, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Michigan, California, and New York as well as 
producing a large percentage of the agricultural income in New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Arizona, and Washington. 

The Government loan prices on beans throughout the United States 
were set at 68 percent of parity last March and it is interesting to note 
that the price which comprised the 68 percent of parity included the 
processing and bagging charge to the warehouseman which prepares 
them for immediate consumption. This amounts to 91 cents which in 
turn is 15 to 20 percent of the total loan value on the beans. It was 
this total loan value which was used in arriving at the figure of 68 
percent of parity. It is interesting to note that the total processing 
charge on wheat which was taken into consideration amounted to 
slightly less than 6 cents a bushel and on cotton there is no charge 
taken into consideration for ginning or any other processing. 

Regardless of what you may hear, I find that many of the farmers 
in southern Idaho are suffering a severe loss this year. It is true that 
the prices which they are receiving for their commodities are much 
higher than the period at which parity was caleulated, but their cost 
of labor operations such as taxes, labor, and machinery, have gone up 
in a greater proportion than their incomes. 

The Carman. You mean local taxes, State taxes / 

Mr. Bartow. State and national. 

The Cuarrman. That is income, is it not? 

Mr. Bartow. That is State; I beg your pardon. 

The CHarrman. Of course, that is something that we do not have 
any jurisdiction over. 

Mr. Bartow. I realize that. 

The CHarrman. You can take that to the Government and the rep- 
resentatives; they might try to give you some help. 

Mr. Bartow. It is one of the farmer’s costs. 

The Cruatrrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Bartow. He figures that in. 

The Cuatmrman. I say that we have no jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. Bartow. I note from quotation that the typical commercial 
farmer got less than 50 cents per hour for his labor last year whereas 
the minimum United States wage for labor is $1 per hour and that 
only for unskilled labor without any capital investment required. 

Farm people had an average income last year of $907; nonfarm 
average income was $1,831. The farm per capita income it is true has 
risen 15 percent since 1947, but nonfarm income has gone up just twice 
as fast. The people’s food dollar is buying much more than food. 
There is more processing, services, lights, sanitation, refrigeration, dis- 
play, quality, transportation, and higher wages than ever before. 

True we are creating surpluses of many of the essential food com- 
modities, but people’s food capacity is limited although their desire 
for cars, new homes, TV sets, clothes, and gadgets increase with their 
income. Iam sure that you’re wondering what is to be the end of this 
in view of the fact that the Government has made a reduction of 31 
million acres on basic crops and still a surplus is heing created. 
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This is probably true caused by the fact foreigners are raising more 
of their own food and we have helped them do it through the foreign- 
aid program. In 1951 there were 55 million acres used to grow crops 
for export and in 1955 only 30 million acres were used. In 1951 there 
were 18 million acres used to grow feed for horses and mules; in 1955 
only 12 million acres. This almost exactly offsets the 31 million acres 
by which the Government has reduced the acreage for basic crops. 

Probably the major difficulty is caused by the Government opening 
up new irrigated projects such as the million and one-half acres in 
the Grand Coulee area in Washington and now talk of a similar project 
on the Colorado River which will open up new irrigated land in Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. I mention these merely as 
examples. The dams are built for flood control and to generate badly 
needed power and the Interior Department opens up new irrigated 
land with the stored water. This reduces the published cost of the 
power and flood control but caused more surplus to be produced. 

It seems to me that there are two answers to the agricultural prob- 
lem: (1) Specify in the contract with people buying new Government- 
irrigated land that they cannot produce a Government price-supported 
crop which is now in surplus; (2) raise support prices or loans and 
state that the commodity must be of top grade, in other words, beans 
must be No. 1 or better. 

To me the method used in the wool support program is basically 
the best for the trade still sells wool at the market and the grower is 
paid a difference between the average sale price and the support. This 
is an incentive to the producer to get the highest price possible and all 
the markets are filled by the regular trade. Thus, it is not necessary 
for the Government to pay salesmen who in turn are bound by other 
branches of the Government requiring them to sell to all foreign coun- 
tries at the same price. 

I hope that you gentlemen will consider all crops from their per- 
centage of the total agricultural income rather than the fact that they 
may or may not have been listed by the Senate as basic agricultural 
commodities and I trust that you will not be misled by statements 
which may not give the whole truth. For instance, I saw a statement 
the other day showing that there was more cash, bank deposits, and 
bonds in possession of the farmers than their indebtedness. Being very 
much amazed at this statement, I rechecked it in detail and found that 
in 1947 the land mortgages were $4.9 billion and the loans on other 
than land were $3.6 billion, making a total of $814 billion, whereas, in 
1955, the land mortgages were $8.2 billion, the loans on things other 
than land were $9.8 billion, making a total of $18 billion, or an increase 
of about 120 percent. 

The cash, bank deposits, and bonds in 1947 amounted to $1814 bil- 
lion and in 1955 $19 billion or only an increase of one-half billion or 
about 3 percent. All publicity to the contrary, the farmers are very, 
very badly hurt and we do not have national prosperity, for the 
farmers are in a depression and it is doubtful whether the percentage 
of the same farmers will still be able to be on the farm if we give it 
“time to work out,” continuing to let their costs advance, some 30 per- 
cent since 1950, while their prices are up only 11 percent since 1950. 
The farmer cannot pass on his cost raises. 

Again let me say that while dry, edible beans are not listed by the 
legislature as a basic commodity I am sure that most of you recognize 
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that they are an essential food to most people and certainly the Sena- 
tors from the eight States which I mentioned earlier will agree that 
beans are a major source of farm income, like all other major com- 
modities they must have an increase in Government assistance to aid 
the farmers. ! 

The Cuarrman. The next witness. Mr. Gibbons. 


STATEMENT OF HYRUM GIBBONS, LOGAN, UTAH 


Mr. Gissons. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Hyrum Gibbons, of Logan, Utah, may I thank you for your 
patience. ; 

You have heard so many figures and statistics that I marvel at it. 
Being a director in the Utah Farm Production Loan Association, I 
have the opportunity to examine many farmers’ financial statements 
and compare them with previous years, and it is very evident that the 
cost-price squeeze on the farmer is real and having its effect. The 
farm debt is increasing. Too many farmers are having to increase 
their real-estate mortgage in order to keep their short-term credit 
acceptable as sound credit. 

The farm situation has not reached the crisis stage as many are 
trying to make us believe, but it is not good, either for the farmer or 
the Nation’s economy in general. 

I think that the evidence of the cars around the place here today, 
that were driven here by farmers, would bear me out on that state- 
ment. There is not a crisis, but it is not good, and it is fine to note 
that Congressmen and others are interested in doing something about 
it before it does get to a crisis or a disaster stage. 

In analyzing the farm situation, it seems to me that we should try 
to figure out what to do. 

First we say that the farm economy is sick and that something is 
wrong with it. What caused it? 

Well, the continued decline, the steady decline in farm income, and 
the increased costs is somewhat the cause of it. There is not any ques- 
tion about that. These increasing costs are the direct result of higher 
wages paid the workers, higher taxes, mainly property taxes for better 
schools and other desirable objectives in Government, and in many 
cases for bigger ala: for manufacturers and dealers in merchandise 
the farmer must buy, all of which supports a better standard of living 
along with a prosperous and thriving national economy. 

Although I have been opposed to Federal aid to education, may I 
say I agree, I have almost come to the conclusion, that property cannot 
stand the load that is going to be required of us by education. I am of 
the opinion, much as I dislike it, 1 will have some time to reconcile 
myself to Federal aid to education. 

We have got to have some kind of support for education other than 
property. Property, especially at a time like this when prices are 
going down, simply cannot carry the load necessary to satisfy the 
school people’s demands. Iam not aschoolman. I am not prepared 
to say that they are excessive, but I am quite sure that their demands 
are not going to be relinquished, and I am not sure that they should be. 

Senator Youne. Do you think that the lowering of price supports on 
many commodities will improve the financial situation of the farmer ? 

Mr. Grszons. I did not get your question. 
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Senator Youne. Do you think that lowering the price supports for 
many agricultural commodities is going to improve the financial sit- 
uation of the farmers next year or the followi ing year ¢ 

Mr. Gresons. I doubt it very much. Support programs, either the 
flexible or the rigid are not the answer to our farm question. They 
are like taking an aspirin for a headache; which would give us the 
most lasting relief, I am not prepared to say, but we need Y something 
in the nature of a new approach to the farm program, which is neces- 

sary, in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Can you give us that? 

Mr. Gigsons. I have not had time to go into this soil bank idea 
thoroughly. I donot know whether I can give you an intelligent solu- 
tion in that direction or not. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any suggestions at all to give us? That 
is what we are looking for. 

Mr. Grpsons. I believe the soil-bank idea is O. K. 

The Cuarrman. All right. There might be something to it. We 
might be able to work out ; something. What else have you? 

Mr. Gispons. I think that we will have to do something like that. 
We have just too many acres. Wecan produce more than we can con- 
sume or hope to export. Our export markets are gone. You know the 
figures as well as I do. We just cannot expect hardly to get them 
back. The world has increased its wheat acreage, which has been 
talked about a lot today. 

I am not interested in any one particular line of agriculture. I am 
interested in all agric ulture. We have to rise or fall together, in my 
opinion. 

The world has increased its production of wheat since 1938 by some 
30 million acres. That is enough land to produce more than we ever 
did export. I cannot see much hope for help from foreign exports. 

However, the determined effort of the Secretary of Agriculture is 
making some headway. His aid should help the foreign situation, 
the foreign market, but it will only be to a small extent. 

I once acted as a State Senator in my State, and I sometimes thought 
that if I tried to apply the reasonableness of my individual thinking 
to the public effect, it might help, but public affairs cannot be solved 
by individual affairs. 

We have talked about this surplus a lot today. If I had anything 
like the Government has on its hands, or if I had it on my hands, and 
IT knew the longer I held it the more questionable its value would be- 
come, if and when I could ever find a market for it, and I was paying 
exorbitant storage rates on that commodity, as a practical business 
proposition, what would we do individually. 

You know, I just think that I would be trying to find a place to 
conveniently lose a lot of that surplus. This I know is revolutionary, 
but we did it with steel and materials that we had in the armed services 
on the islands. It is reported it has been done. I have no way of 
disputing it. I rather believe it is true. 

It is a shame to destroy or give away—I do not mean to give away 
or destroy the product of our soil, but it is also a shame to destroy 
and leave on shores here and there all over the world products of our 
mines. The difference perhaps is that if we willfully let the products 
of our mines become destroyed, we cannot replace them, but the 
products of the soil, with careful management, we can. 
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That to me seems to be, well, about the only solution to our sur- 
pluses. We can produce a lot more. We have to produce a lot more 
than we can consume, or export, in order to maintain a reasonable 


economy in our farm enterprises. 
The Cuarman. Would you dump the wheat, burn it up, or what 


would you do with it? 
Mr. Gresons. I am not so sure that I would not take it out in the 


ocean and kind of let it run out, and let it go; doggone right, I would 
do something to stop this million dollar a day storage that we have 


on our hands. 

Senator Youne. Could we not find a good outlet for much of our 
farm commodities in Russia and her satellite countries? At the pres- 
ent time Russia is just completing a program of bringing under pro- 
duction 75 million acres of new land. We refuse to sell to them, so 
we are going to have to reduce our acreage. I do not think that has 


been a wise policy at all. 

You do not stop the Communists putting a big army in the field, 
even with one-half of the people starving to death. 

That is one place where we could dispose of a lot of our surplus. 

Mr. Gresons. I agree with you. Up to the present time, as had been 
mentioned, there is no use repeating it, the different programs and 
different possibilities that have been presented by the State Depart- 
ment. I have not and you have not any control over that, under the 
present law. 

I believe that is all I have to say about that. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

We will put your whole statement in the record. Thank you very 
much. 

(The prepared statement of Hyrum Gibbons is as follows:) 


Being a director in the Utah Farm Production Loan Association, I have the 
opportunity to examine many farmers’ financial statements and compare them 
with previous years, and it is very evident that the cost-price squeeze on the 
farmer is real and having its effect. The farm debt is increasing. Too many 
farmers are having to increase their real-estate mortgage in order to keep their 
short-term credit acceptable as sound credit. 

The farm situation has not reached the crisis stage as many are trying to make 
us believe, but it is not good, neither for the farmer nor the Nation’s economy 
in general. 

1. What to do about it is the question, and it is encouraging to note that Con- 
gressmen and others are making an honest endeavor to find the answer. In an 
effort to analyze the situation, let us say the farm economy is sick. Well, let’s 
find out what causes the sickness and remove it. Steadily increasing costs and 
declining income is the major cause of all our farm-economy troubles. Since 
increasing costs are the direct result of higher wages paid to workers, higher 
taxes; mainly property taxes for better schools and other desirable services in 
Government and in many cases bigger profits for manufacturers and dealers in 
merchandise the farmers must buy, all of which supports a better standard of 
living along with a prosperous and thriving national economy. Perhaps we 
should not try to pull them down but rather to build up farm income. 

What is causing the farm prices to decline? First, I would say is overproduc- 
tion. Second: Large surpluses that have accumulated because of Government 
encouragement and bad administration of our national program in past years. 

What to do about our mountains of farm surpluses is hard to suggest, but to be 
practical if I had a large surplus of something that according to reports was of 
questionable value, and I knew the longer I held on to it, the more questionable 
its value would be, when and if ever I found a market for it, and if I was paying 
staggering storage costs, I would be looking for a convenient place to lose most 
of it and stop its increase. It is reported that Uncle Sam is paying $1 million 
a day storage on his accumulation. 
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Then what to do about overproduction: Various ways are suggested, such as 
expand our foreign markets; advertise and encourage greater consumption of 
farm products; reduce planted acreage; discourage the use of substitutes, etc. 
How much help can we hope to get from expanding our foreign markets? As 
wheat is one of the major surplus commodities, let’s consider it as an example: 
It isn’t likely that we can expect to expand our export trade of wheat to any 
great extent for the following reasons: When we consider that Europe harvested 
an average of 66 million acres in the years 1945-49, and 72 million in 1954, 
Asia increased from 112 million acres in 1945-49 to 132 million acres in 1954. 
Africa increased 4 million acres, and South America 4 million acres, an acreage 
increase sufficient to produce far more than we ever did export, and if figures were 
available, other farm commodities would likely be in a similar position. 

However, the determined efforts of the Secretary of Agriculture and his staff, 
should show improvement in our foreign trade, but the possibilities of a great 
increase seem rather dim. Advertise and encourage the use of more farm prod- 
ucts? What can be accomplished through this medium is questionable, for 
the reason that we have just so many consumers and they will only consume, 
according to dietitians, 1,560 pounds of food per capita a year, and that has not 
varied more than 10 or 15 pounds in the last 40 years, so if they eat more of one 
product, they will eat less of another. The net result don’t seem to be encourag- 
ing. We just have too much production in commodities which have been sup- 
ported by price supports. 

In the year 1953 there was 163,221,000 acres planted to wheat, cotton, rice, 
and commercial grain corn, and in the year 1955 there will be 124,861,158 acres 
planted to these 4 crops, thus diverting 38,359,542 acres to some other crop. 
What will they be planted to is a worry to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
most farmers of America. 

There will be an approximate million eight hundred acres planted to process- 
ing vegetables. We already have a great surplus of sweet corn, and snap beans, 
and any slight diversion from basic crops will seriously injure the processed 
vegetable grower. 

We normally plant 1,700,000 acres of fresh vegetables ; any slight diversion into 
this field will be disastrous. 

The unfairness of dumping the production of protected crops is apparent. 
Indeed it seems impossible to suggest what to plant these 38,360,000 acres to 
without creating another problem. It looks like the only realistic thing to do 
is take them out of production and create a soil bank as reserve for the future. 

Volumes could be said and no doubt will be, as to how this should be done, 
costs will be high, but the costs of our present program has been tremendous, and 
it seems like we are just getting into more trouble. Some other approach to 
the farm problem seems to be a must. 

It is noted that some of the testimony at recent hearings of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee has been, “Get rid of Secretary Benson.” I do not agree. 
I don’t think anyone acquainted with the facts can say that Benson has not 
administered the Agricultural Act as it is written, irrespective of how many 
votes it would win or lose, and if Congress sees fit to change the law although 
it’s against his wishes, he will continue to administer the law as it is written, 
regardless of consequences. This is the type of administrators we need in 
public office. So, although I do not always agree with him, I still think he 
should stay. 

As to the controversial supports, both flexible and high rigid supports are 
like taking an aspirin for a headache. They give some temporary relief. Which 
would bring the most lasting relief is debatable, but do not remove the cause. 

The Carman. Ladies and gentlemen, we have run now an hour 
and forty minutes beyond the time allotted. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Leroux. I am Mr. Frank Leroux, of Walla Walla, Wash. If 
I am not out of order, would we be out of line in asking Senator Morse 
to tell us his stand on the wheat picture? 

The Cuarrman. I do not think that we want to do that unless the 
Senator wants to do it. 

Senator Morsg. I can do it in one sentence. 

The CHatrrman. We are not having a contest of any kind. 
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Senator Morse. I can do it in one sentence. I am the author, with 
Senator Neuberger and Senator Magnuson and Senator Jackson, of 
Washington, of the two-price wheat bill sponsored by the Oregon 
Wheat League. I am going to do everything I can to see to it that the 
bill receives a full an thorough hearing. t know that with the co- 
operation of this committee, we can be assured of such a result. After 
the official record on the bill has been made I shall do everything I 
can to see that it’s passed. 

The Cuairman. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Lav. H. J. Lau. The point I wanted to make will take just 
about 3 minutes. 

The Cuamman. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF H. J. LAU, MADRES, OREG. 


Mr. Lav. If you establish the cost of production of 1 bushel of 
wheat, see, and a method by which to control the surplus afterward, 
see, and established a cost of 1 bushel of wheat, I would go back about 
25 years when we went into the last recession, like we are going into 
right now. 

At that time Sherman County was a—the common talk among 
wheat producers as to what they could produce wheat for, some said 
45 cents, others said 50, but 5 cents, whether it is exaggerating it a 
little bit more or less, does not make much difference in this day and 
age now. 

“We will all agree that it busted them; did it not’ So that must 
have been an actual figure what it cost. 

Now, what it would cost bene you could use your own judgment. 
The costs multiplied by 2, 3, or 4, that would establish the cost of a 
bushel of wheat 

Another hii that you seem to revolve around—— 

The CHatrMan. What would you get by establishing the cost of 
wheat in Oregon? How would you affect the man, the grower, in 
North Dakota, the grower in Minnesota, the grower in the other 
places? You see, if we were dealing with Oregon only, why, we could 
solve your problem in 10 minutes here. 

Mr. Lav. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. But we have got to deal with 48 States. 

Mr. Lav. That is correct. But you could not hardly expect the 
people of Oregon to establish the cost of the price in Dakota. 

The CuatrmMan. No; but when you draft the law, you cannot make 
it for Oregon alone; you have got to make it with respect to every- 
thing. 

Mr. Lav. Yes. But there are various possibilities that you are 
going to interview the people of North Dakota. 

The Cuatrman. We have done it already. They have given us some 
ideas. 

Mr. Lav. But after al, I think you will agree with me to solve the 
problem here in support you must know what it will cost. 

The Cuarmman. Yes. Right here in Oregon you might find people 
producing it at a dollar, another fellow $1.10, and $1.50. 

Mr. Lav. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. What would you do? 

Mr. Lav. You would have to strike an average. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lav. The next point I was going to bring up, this crop con- 
trol, this acreage allotment, see. 

W. ell, as I understand it here, you kind of have a general opinion 
here that there is 25 percent too much wheat raised per year? 

The Cuairman. I do not know what the record shows here. 

Mr. Lav. Well, just supposing that is the figure, see? 

The CuairMan. Let us not suppose; you can get it accurately. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, the production this year is about 
even with our own needs, plus exports. 

The CuatrrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lav. They are just equal. 

The Cuatrman. In the State of Oregon during the last 3 years, 
1952 to 1954, the carryover of wheat in the Pacific Northwest has in- 
creased from 27,039,000 bushels in 1952 to 79,766,000 in 1953, and to 
131,228,000 in 1954. 

That is right here in Oregon, the Pacific Northwest, and does not 
count the other. 

Then the amount milled for flour has remained fairly constant at 
around 35 million bushels per year, as I have stated this morning, 
while exports have decreased significantly from 81,798,000 bushels in 
1952 to 58,575,000 in 1953, to 45,783,000 in 1954. 

So it seems to me that is where your trouble is right there. Your 
export market has so declined that that seems to be the trouble with 
a lot of our soft wheat here in the Northwest, the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Lav. But the reason I brought the point up about the cost 
of the bushel of wheat, that your flexible price support should be above 
the cost of that wheat, a bushel of wheat. 

Then, to control production, if you cut production by 25 percent, 
cut it by acreage and support the acreage that is being cut, that would 
eliminate the cost of harvesting and only support it at a point of cost. 

Do you see my point ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I think so. I wish to thank you. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we are very happy to have been in Ore- 
gon, and I am glad | that your two distinguished Senators stayed here 
with us and listened to this testimony. I am sure that they will be 
of great assistance to us in January, although they are not on the com- 
mittee. 

Now, I want to repeat what I said at noon, that you have two very 
devoted servants in the persons of Senators Morse and Neuberger. 

I, as chairman of the Committee on Public Works, hope to remain 
in that position for a few years more, and I shall be glad to continue 
to cooperate with them to the end that we might be able to develop 
the great resources of the Northwestern part. of this country. 

Does anybody else desire to say anything? 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say, in closing, on 
behalf of Senator Neuberger and myself—Senator Neuberger can 
speak for himself—in behalf of the people here of the State, we want 
to thank you and Senator Thye and Senator Young for your devo- 
tion to duty here today, and for the great record that I think you 
have made for the benefit of the full committee, and for the full 
Senate when we come to debate the new farm bill come January. 

You may be assured that at all times I will be at your service in any 
way I can be of assistance to the committee. [Applause.] 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator Neusercer. I would just like to join in what Senator Morse 


said, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to particularly thank you and Senator Young and 
Senator Thye for your great patience. I am sure that the people who 
think that Members of the Senate and, particularly veteran Mem- 
bers like yourself, do not work, must have a different idea when they 
see the great patience and the long hours that you and your colleagues 
have put in here today. 

I want to thank you very much. 

The CuarrmMan. You tell that to the folks in Louisiana. | Laughter. | 

We will stand in recess until we meet in Fresno the day after 
tomorrow. 

eens at 5:55 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
9a.m., Wednesday, November 2, 1955, in Fresno, Calif.) 

(Addition: il sti stements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED py W. R. BATES, CALDWELL, IDAHO 


My name is W. R. Bates. I own and operate a diversified farm southwest of 
Caldwell, Idaho, and raise potatoes, corn, hay, and grain, and also do dairying 
and beef feeding. 

That there is drastic need for some adjustment in our economy goes without 
saying. 

Industry and business have had the best year in history, yet the farmer finds 
himself in trouble. In many cases his income will not be enough to pay his 
expenses. 

And the repairs and supplies that the farmer must buy are getting higher 
and higher, while the prices for the farmer’s produce continues to go down. 

Should this trend continue our economy cannot stand up. There must be a 
change. But I do not think that rigid supports are the answer. They only mean 
controls which we do not want. I do not believe a controlled agriculture is a 
healthy agriculture, but tends to lead to socialism then communism, which 
we have sent our boys across the waters to fight and die, to stop. 

I believe that we should find a better way and believe that we will. We really 
have not tried flexible supports as yet, and I feel that we can work out some way 
to increase our world trade, which will surely help the farmer more and bene‘it 
our general economy more than would a system of rigid supports and controls, 


STATEMENT FILep sy E. DUANE BINGHAM, EMMETT, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is E. Duane Bingham. 
I live in Emmett, Idaho, Gem County. I am a fruit and dairy farmer. I also feed 
beef cattle. 

First let it be clearly understood I am against rigid high support prices. I 
believe that paying rigid support prices to farmers for what are termed “basic 
farm commodities” is discriminatory against those who do not raise so-called 
basic crops. The so-called basics actually amount to less than 25 percent of the 
farm commodities produced in this country, but they put an unfair burden on 
the other 75 percent. These have to compete with the highly supported com- 
modities. And what is worse, farmers such as myself have to buy such com- 
modities as wheat at a supported level to feed my chickens and dairy cows whose 
products are not supported. 


90 PERCENT SUPPORTS WERE FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


The war is over. This support program was built for a war economy to in- 
crease agricultural production which was needed at that time. The surpluses 
we have is evidence that we don’t need that much production now. Yet we 
maintained the same program years after the need was ended. Why? Was it 
a gold mine for a few farmers and a vote getter for some politicians? 
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I am not satisfied with the discrimination against agriculture as compared 
to other industries. After the war huge amounts of industrial goods were 
dumped in the ocean or buried or somehow disposed of, other than through the 
regular markets in order to protect manufacturing and labor. 

May I ask this simple, but pertinent question, “Why not dispose of the huge 
costly surpluses of agricultural products in the same manner?’ This would give 
agriculture an even break with a clean slate. After that the Government would 
actually do us a service by taking off all supports and allow us to produce for 
the market. It is true, of course, that we have the elements of nature to cope 
With that affect our output more than do other industries. I firmly believe. 
however, that we can still handle the situation. 


THERE IS TOO BIG A SPREAD BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 


I believe much of the trouble in our business is the difference between what 
we as producers receive and what the consumers of our preducts have to pay for 
them in the stores. There is too much money charged to the handling of these 
products. There are too many unearned profits taken for such things as a little 
bookwork. Many times such profits exceed farmer’s income for 4 or 6 months’ 
work in the actual production of our product. 

I am a firm believer in more marketing research and more cooperative mar- 
keting of our farm products. We must, however, keep our co-ops from becom- 
ing independent, profit-grabbing institutions. 


DAIRYING IS NOW BETTER OFF STANDING ON OWN FEET 


Before the change from 90 percent supports was made in the dairy program 
cries were being sent heavenward, or at least Washingtonward, that the dairy- 
man would be ruined if supports were lowered. 

The main trouble was that the processors and salesmen of our dairy products 
were getting so lazy that they wanted only to sit back and take what orders came 
to them and then turn the rest over to the CCC instead of gettnig out and finding 
markets and pushing the sale of dairy products. 

I say that the dairy industry is better off now than it was under high supports. 
As an example of what I mean consider my own dairy operation. I have 
checked my per pound receipts of this year against those before the change 
from 90 percent of parity. I find them equally good and some are a little higher 
now. We dairy farmers would be in a considerably better position now if our 
grain feed costs Were on a competitive basis rather than on a high support basis. 
Actually, my main income problem in dairying now is maintaining an efficient 
operation and a high per-cow production. 

As a contrast to previous conditions, my marketing agency has now gone to 
work in earnest. More and more dairy products are being consumed per capita 
and there are more capita. At the same time the Government is rapidly getting 
out of the dairy business. Consider the following figures: 

In the year ending July 31, 1954, the Government bought 355 million 
pounds of butter. 

In the year ending July 31, 1955, the purchase was 159 million pounds, 
a decrease of 55 percent. 

On July 31, 1954 the CCC had on hand 456 million pounds of butter. 

A year later the amount of butter in CCC storage was 184 million pounds. 

This was a decrease of 60 percent. 

At the same time this decrease in Government buying of milk products has 
taken place, our milk prices received have fluctuated very little. Can we do 
it ourselves? I say we can! 

The per capita consumption of milk and milk products in 1954 is estimated 
at 699 pounds as compared with 688 in 1953. This year’s gains are expected 
to be greater. Whole milk prices in August were 88 percent of parity as com- 
pared with 84 percent a year previous. Butterfat was 78 percent, actually 3 
points over a year ago in August. 

From these statistics you can see that we dairy farmers are pretty much 
building our own program. I think other commodity producers can do the 
same. They must make their products competitive and appealing, rather than 
putting their price so high as to price them out of the market at home and 
abroad and encourage the production of substitutes at the same time. 
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FRUIT GROWERS ARE IN NO POSITION FOR SUPPORT LOANS 


My other main commodity produced on my farm is fruit. This in nature is a 
long-term business and the products are extremely perishable. We must harvest 
within a few days and market within a few short weeks. We have no carry- 
over unless it is processed, and that is another industry in itself. We have 
to depend on ourselves and our sales organizations to harvest and market our 
crops when the crops are ready. There is no buying and storing nor loaning, 
Government or otherwise, in this business. Everything must be sold at the 
time it is ready or it destroys itself, 


FARMERS ARE DISCRIMINATED AGAINST IN TAXATION 


It takes little investigation to see that we as farmers are discriminated against 
in the field of taxation. As an example, other industries that deplete the 
natural resources are allowed depreciation markoffs as the resource supplies 
are depleted. Shouldn’t farmers be given the same consideration for elements 
that are depleted from the soil? 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting these views and feel they should 
be given sincere consideration. Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WILLIAM BURKE, ENTERPRISE, OREG. 


As I cannot attend your meetings and as it isn’t likely that any wheat grower 
from our valley will attend I thought you might be interested in some figures 
on the cost of growing wheat in these parts. 

My figures kept over the last farm years show that it costs, on a 300-acre 
wheat farm, $35 per acre to raise winter wheat. This does not include anything 
for fertilizer or labor which hasn’t been used much on dry land. 

Twenty-five bushels per acre is supposed to be a good average here so you can 
see what $1.50 per bushel next year will do to us. Twenty-five bushels multiplied 
by $1.50 equals $37.50; cost $35; profit to pay for our time, $2.50 per acre, or 
1 year’s pay, $875. And, of course, these figures are even worse when we are 
cutting our acreage, as these figures are based on one-half wheat and one-half 
summer fallow each year. 

Why aren’t the farmers entitled to 100 percent parity and even more than 
that when we reduce our acreage? 

And why is it never mentioned that putting millions of acres of new land 
under cultivation in the past few years might have something to do with the 
surplus today? 

And if the big farms can raise wheat for $1.50 (and I understand that the 
big farmers are against 90 percent of parity) then see that they get no more 
than that and then see that the family-sized farm gets a decent living. 


STATEMENT FILED BY BEN W. BURNETT, PENDLETON, OREG. 


The conditions presently affecting farm produce of the starch-bearing kinds, 
notably wheat and corn, are serious and likely to continue for some time in 
future. The considerable surplus, especially with regard to these two basic 
crops, is of concern to a good many people. As long as large supplies exist in 
these, with the contingent liabilities of storage rental, interest on money invested 
in the crops, spoilage and deterioration, together with a definite change in the 
pattern of human consumption, just so long is our problem apt to remain at serious 
levels. No one answer is at hand and readily apparent. If conventional ave- 
nues are followed in the attempt to find a solution, a good deal of overriding effort 
will be expended to no very great avail. Undoubtedly whole peoples are less than 
adequately fed, and seemingly offer a ripe field for exploitation. However, human 
behaviorisms of centuries standing must be spectacularly diverted within a very 
short time if this area is to offer much of value in the present generation. Over 
a long period, gains will be made in this section, but it is evident that much must 
be done to lay a firm base on which future consumption may rest. In spite of 
reduced acreages, especially applying to the two mentioned crops, fertilization, 
and improved practices all along the line have made possible a yield equal to 
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that before such methods were tried. Seemingly, this alone will not supply the 
answer needed. When parity is reduced, and acres cut, in an attempt to bring 
production more nearly into line with use, each individual so affected production- 
wise takes the fullest advantage of the means offered to raise more on less ground. 
The result continues to be sensible additions to already large and troublesome 
supplies. 

A means of disposal is at hand which would remove in a continuous manner 

the topheavy and costly stores of these two commodities. While the method is 
capable of extension to a far wider range of farm produce than corn or wheat, 
since these two offer the most striking potentials, they alone will be considered. 
Europe, and especially Germany, have utilized the starchy or sugary farm sur- 
pluses in this manner for years. The method is not new or untried. Small stills, 
some thousands of them, converted such supplies into alcohol for use in internal 
combustion engines of current design. The alcohol so produced was not used 
alone as a fuel, but as an additive similar to tetra-ethyl lead. Lead, alone, has no 
fuel value; its use does, however, inhibit the propensity toward knock in all 
éngines of conventional design. Alcohol does almost exactly the same thing, 
while at the same time adding substantially in calorific value to the fuels so 
treated. The proportion used as a knock-arresting agent varies up to 25 percent 
of the fuel so treated. In proportions as high as this it is completely miscible in 
eurrent gasolines. No special distillation treatment is needed. Its use results 
in. a demonstratably superior fuel in all performance categories. Further, the 
feedstuffs produced as a byproduct of the process are most readily taken by live- 
stock and have a very high food value. In this way almost complete disappear- 
ance from markets is assured in a continuous and recurrent manner. 
; Material supplied by the Department of Agriculture earlier seems to indicate 
that in counties of this size, from a production standpoint, at least 2 million 
bushels per annum could be readily absorbed into the economy without in any 
way creating a condition of stress. Much remains to be done before such a 
scheme becomes a reality, but if the Senators are honestly searching for some 
feasible and practical means to reduce the mountains of wheat and corn, that 
are costing us tremendous sums each day for storage, interest, and insurance, the 
one proposed, while admittedly not in final form, could be placed in workable 
shape within the predictable future. 


STATEMENT FLED By JAY BURRIE AND CHARLES BUEHLER, MALAD, IDAHO 


We have heard testimony here today that has been rendered by several wheat 
and dairy farmers concerning the many problems confronting the Nation’s farm- 
ers. . We now realize that you Senators are familiar with these problems so we 
will not dwell on them at this time. 

Instead, we shall offer to this committee on behalf of ourselves and several 
other southern Idaho wheat farmers our ideas on the solution of the farm prob- 
lem. 

1. We believe that acreage controls are the first and most vital step and that 
they should apply to all crops that are in surplus. 

2. If the farmer cooperates with the acreage control program he should be 
guaranteed 100 percent of parity (parity to be figured on a cost-of-living index) 
this money to come from the taxpayers. If the farmer does not cooperate he 
shall be penalized at a certain rate per bushel on all wheat he raises over his 
allotment. This of course calls for future marketing quotas to be voted upon 
as they have been doing in the past. Sixty-six and two-thirds of the affirmative 
votes should be enough to apply quotas. 

8.. That if at all possible to work out premiums should be paid to growers of 
good quality wheat. 

4. That on the farm storage should be encouraged as it has in the past. 

5. That the present surplus should be traded to needy countries for any goods 
we could use here. 

6. That the low cost of the past farm programs be stressed so as to improve 
producer-consumer relations. We feel that the cost to each taxpayer for past 
program has been low in comparison to the amount of good it has done for our 
national economy. 

7. Do away with the now failing flexible support program. 
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STATEMENT FILED py M. O. CLEMENTS, NAMPA, IDAHO 


Honorable Sirs, I, M. O. Clements, feel it an honor and a privilege to have the 
opportunity to make a recommendation to our Senate Agricultural Committee. 

I am the owner and operator of an average sized farm in Canyon County, 
Idaho. I specialize in row crop production and the feeding of beef cattle. 

I feel that the present administration should be given a chance to prove that 
the flexible price-support program can be made to work. By flexible supports we 
tend to discourage the overproduction of some commodities while at the same 
time influence more production in crops that are in short supply. By this method 
we may stay a little closer to the adherence to the law of supply and demand 
which surely is the ultimate solution to our serious problem in agriculture today. 

With Government spending at an all-time high and several billion dollars tied 
up in farm commodities in warehouses and farm storage, we must endeavor to 
reduce this inventory. I feel that placing some of our land out. of production 
in some form of a soil bank would tend to level out this overproduction to a supply 
and demand level. 

We must have adequate transportation facilities to move our farm products 
to their markets or loading docks. I feel that when foreign trade is available 
we should ship our products by any method the buyer desires. 

Rigid high supports tend to encourage more production of commodities that 
are already glutting our markets and filling Government warehouses. Also by 
this procedure we price ourselves completely out of the much needed world trade. 
We cannot long endure on a false economy created and built on Government 
spending for high rigid farm price supports. 

Also in this manner we jeopardize our freedom by placing more controls on 
ourselves, thus hamstringing agriculture nearer to a socialistic farm. 

I am of the opinion that our lawmakers and Government should be reminded 
that they are implements and representatives of the people rather than us being 
political tools and footballs of their party. 

The ruthless and selfish hand of labor, industry, and business is going to push 
us all onto the shoals of a rock-bound coast if not awakened to the fact that the 
farmer is almost to be engulfed by the quagmire in which he now finds himself. 


STATEMENT FILED BY GILBERT COURTRIGHT, LA GRANDE, OREG. 


Mrs. Courtright and I started wheat farming in 1920. 

We have had experience with flexible prices and flexible world markets. In 
the old days on the so-called free market, the wheat grower’s security, and the 
security of the business that supplied him, flexed as the prices flexed from hour 
to hour, from day to day, within a range of $2.30 per bushel to $0.35 per bushel. 

Farmers, particularly wheat growers, have three major hazards: price, acreage, 
and weather. Where all three are uncontrolled, it adds up to an economic 
insecurity that few city people, or younger farmers can imagine. 

Weather control is in its infancy. 

Acreage and price controls are only half grown. 

We like the basic agricultural program that Congress had built. We know it 
is not perfect, but it can be strengthened at each session of Congress. 

We think that these improvements should be made: 

1. Acreage or tonnage allotments no greater than the Nation needs for domestic 
use, plus a safety supply. 

(a) We think that in the history of this Nation it has never used important 
amounts of wheat for feed, except as wheat byproducts. 

(b) The day-to-day world market seems to us to be so limited and uncertain 
that it only disrupts production and price schedules. 

(c) We favor selling wheat abroad only if we can supply other nations on 
lengthy contracts at full parity prices or its equivalent in trade. 

2. Parity should be adjusted from year to year so that it is in line with what- 
ever inflation or deflation may be in progress in the national economy. 

3. Full parity pay for shorter acreage, as labor gets full pay for shorter hours, 
because the worker gets increased pay to offset the shorter hours, he can continue 
to pay his taxes, make the Federal Housing Administration payments on his 
home, make the payments on his car, pay the grocer, take a vacation, and go 
hunting. 
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This increase in pay as the hour allotment is reduced prevents erosion of his 
standard of living and conserves the business and the resources of those who 
serve him. 

Mrs. Courtright and I think that if wheat prices were set at full parity, wheat 
allotments could be lowered effectively without causing loss of prosperity to those 
who supply wheat growers with money, machinery, and materials. 

4. That noncompliance penalties should be $5 per bushel. A low penalty for 
breaking the law is a form of shakedown. 

5. We think that if all lands taken out of wheat, corn, and cotton production 
were allowed to grow soil-conserving pasture only, it would tend to relieve the 
pressure on the grazing ranges of the West, and would relieve, to some extent, 
the heavy browsing of succulent timber growth in the East. 

It would not aggravate other crop surpluses, 

6. We think that: 

Congress should establish fixed prices on agricultural products rather than a 
support loan, commodities would go directly into commercial channels, and 
Government purchases would then be limited to the remainder of the crop to 
form a safety supply and market cushion. 

In the public mind, an absolute fixed price, rather than a support loan, should 
transfer cost of commodities from taxpayer to buyer. 

It should be a simple matter for the Department to keep the safety supply 
and the allotments in balance. We propose that this Nation dispose of its wheat 
surplus as Brazil has for years disposed of its sugar surpluses by passing legis- 
lation providing for this wheat to be converted to alcohol and blended into the 
Nation’s gasoline supply. 

This may be done through commercial channels at little or no cost to the 
taxpayer. 


STATEMENT FILED spy HERBERT DRUFFEL, PRESIDENT, WHITMAN County Farm 
BUREAU, COLTON, WASH. 


My name is Herbert Druffel, of Colton, Wash. The palouse country in Whit- 
man County, where I have lived all my life as a farmer on a grain, livestock, 
pea farm, has never known a crop failure. I lost money in my operations this 
year for different reasons. One was that we came closer to a total failure than 
ever before. And another was that I invested in some new machinery that was 
not so necessary, such as a leveling self-propelled combine, etc. 

In discussing my financial difficulties with my banker, he stated that it was 
a good experience for me because now I knew it can happen. It will make me 
think twice before acting too hastily. 

Maybe I ought to turn away from my banker’s advice and ask the Government 
for a helping hand. Maybe I should ask them for higher supports to cover my 
losses. A paralytic can get up from his bed and by hanging onto the doctor or 
his nurse stumble along. If he continues to hang onto the doctor or nurse he'll 
never learn to walk on his own. 

Agriculture is considered to be the backbone of the country, Let’s keep it that 
way. This is peacetime, so they say. During these times our biggest fight 
should be with ourselves. Wouldn’t if be the time to develop our strength— 
improve our stride—weather a few hardships without yelling for help—thereby 
pioneering a new frontier? 

I’m for Secretary Benson, even if he doesn’t hand me another thing on a silver 
platter. I’m for giving the sliding scale a chance even if it isn’t perfect—even 
if it means difficulties for me. I would rather see the farmers forced to get 
together on their own initiative through their own organization than to have the 
Government support them with a too-generous hand and high supports. This 
makes him feel that he can fly high—that everything is hunky-dory as long as 
he is guaranteed a cost-plus operation. 

I don’t like the inefficiencies supported by a program that keeps the marginal 
operator going and forces the economical one into stiff controls. I would rather 
see a program that develops in the individual farmer a broader outlook. He 
should have to look outside his own Government for his market. We as ‘ndi- 
viduals have to get along with the rest of nrankind. High rigid supports tend 
to narrow us. Let’s have a farm program that is good for America. 
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STATEMENT Finep BY Mrs. WILLIAM EHLERS, GRAND COULEE, WASH. 


Just why do most of the Congressmen believe the wheat growers are entitled 
to preferential treatment as to Government aid? When it’s a well-known fact 
that the Pacific coast wheat growers are the most prosperous farmers in the 
Nation; many brag about $25,000 yearly incomes, yet they refuse to stand on 
their own feet, and expect the taxpayers to hand out support prices, an arti- 
ficially high price that has piled up these multibillion dollar surpluses; wheat 
growers also have been given cash handouts for doing their farm work, plowing 
subsoiling, and most anything you could mention. We know of some big land- 
holders, receiving above $17,000. Is it any wonder that these land hogs are 
grabbing up so many family-sized farms? Wheat land prices have increased 
almost sevenfold. 

Producers of hogs and cattle, etc., can no longer buy this high-priced wheat 
for use as feed, after all the Government isn’t concerned about how much 
producers of meat animals go in the red, just so long as the producers of grain 
are getting rich on the taxpayers’ money. 

So the wheat just keeps on piling up year after year, because the old law of 
supply and demand has been tampered with. 

Each year grain storage elevators are built, still wheat gets piled on the 
ground so they build some more after harvest to house the spilled grain. 

The wheat grower is almost the only farmer who gets a vote to tell Congress 
they want the taxpayer to keep on aiding them. (I mean in this State of 
Washington. ) 

I know all about these wheat doings, since I have lived on a wheat farm 
most of my life, and I am not so young anymore either, sure we get and have 
gotten this support money many times but I don’t think it’s fair for one segment 
of agriculture to get everything and most of the others just look on and be 
ridiculed when they also ask for this same aid. 

We understand the wheat growers now want to be paid for not growing 
wheat ; it’s not right, but expect they’ll get it if they howl long enough. 

Will you please have someone read this at your Pendleton meeting? 

Please feel free to correct any mistakes but leave the thought the same. 


STATEMENT FILep By A. A. HALLANDER, OREGON City, OREG. 


As Grover Cleveland said during the farm depression of 1893, “It is a con- 
dition that confronts us—not a theory.” A condition that has many ramifica- 
tions both at home and abroad. This condition was not brought about over- 
night, it cannot be completely solved overnight. 

Despite the fact that the Nation is enjoying the highest degree of prosperity 
in its history many farmers are in a near depression. According to some au- 
thorities, the 22 million or more farm population is receiving only about 4 
percent of our alltime high national income, and that not very evenly distrib- 
uted. 

To me it seems the necessary steps to solve this problem is to get rid of these 
huge farm surpluses and to adopt measures to avoid their reoccurrence and 
to more equitably distribute the farm income. 

To this end I suggest that the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized and 
instructed to dispose of these surpluses anywhere in the world except the 
domestic market and the debatable possibility of Red China and the Iron Curtain 
countries, and with the absolute minimum interference of the State Department 
and at any price obtainable for them. It is a well established fact in any busi- 
ness that when faced with a loss, the quicker that loss is taken and forgotten 
about ans less it will be, especially when millions of dollars in carrying charges 
are involved. 

I suggest that all restrictions of any nature that in any way impede the ex- 
portation of farm products be removed. 

That so far as possible these farm surpluses be used in our foreign-aid pro- 
gram in lieu of cash. 

That as much as possible of these surpluses be utilized in the maintenance of 
our Armed Forces at home and overseas. Particularly pork and dairy products. 

I suggest that price supports be applied to all storable farm products, remov- 


ing the incentive to overproduce the so-called basic products now enjoying price 
supports. 
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I suggest that all diverted acreage be withdrawn from production altogether 
and the owners thereof be paid a nominal rental either in cash or conservation 
practices. 

Switching to other products solves no problem in that it produces surpluses 
of other products, often to the detriment of farmers who never produced any 
of these basic crops and had no part in-creating a surplus of them. When 
demand catches up with supply they can be restored to production as needed. 
The escape clause in our tariff commitments should be more vigorously applied. 

Admittedly many farms are too small for successful operation, except for 
highly specialized farming, due to high taxes on land, buildings, and equipment ; 
the high cost of necessary mechanization, and industrial products incidental to 
farm operation. These farms should be exempt from any acreage reduction or 
crop allotment. The size of farms so exempt to be determined after careful 
study and might vary according to the nature of crops that can be grown in 
different areas. 

For a large number of farmers the disparity between their income and high 
cost of industrial products is not only keeping them out of the market places, 
but driving them off the farms altogether. Our farm population is shrinking 
too fast. 

The rapidly increasing costs of industrial products are largely due to rapidly 
increasing labor costs, for which the Government is not altogether responsible 
but certainly has not discouraged. There is a feeling that the Government has 
not been as sympathetic toward the welfare of agriculture as it has toward the 
welfare of industry and labor. Mr. Hauge, a White House economic adviser, was 
asked if the farm situation was bothering them much. Allegedly, he answered, 
“Economically, no. Politically, yes.” I think that was the wrong answer. I hope 
it does not fully reflect the attitude of the administration toward the farm prob- 
lem, which is an economic problem—not political. 

My situation under present price-support programs I believe is typical of 
many farmers in my county as well as adjoining counties. 

I operate a 150-acre farm which is 3 times the average size of farms in my 
county which is 50 acres, one-half of which is tillable. 

My farm consists of 80 acres of tillable land, balance native pasture, woodland, 
or waste. 

I produced mostly grass seed on this farm until the bottom fell out of that 
market. Then I converted as much of it into as much additional pasture as 
my building facilities would allow for additional livestock. The rest to grain 
crops. Twenty acres to wheat, 10 acres additional on rented land. My wheat 
allotment was reduced to 10 acres, too little to avail myself of Government 
price supports as I could not afford to build storage space for that amount of 
wheat, other storage facilities not being readily available. The balance to oats 
and barley. So many farms being diverted from wheat to these crops has so 
depressed the market as to make them unprofitable. 

In my situation, this price-support program has done me more harm than 
good. 


STATEMENT FILED By Ropert C. HAMMOND, ENTERPRISE, OREG. 


My name is Robert C. Hammond. I do not represent any group or organiza- 
tion, but speak for myself. t 

I live near Enterprise, Oreg., where I own and operate over 2,100 acres of 
dry land. About 875 acres of this are cultivated. Climatic and soil conditions 
restrict this to a livestock and small-grains raising operation, with no opportunity 
to diversify. For this and many other reasons I am deeply interested in what 
takes place here today. 

In considering the present situation regarding wheat and other basic com- 
modities I think we can all agree on one thing; that is, the present program 
is a failure and should be abandoned 

In making a new approach to this problem I think we should keep in mind 
certain definite objectives as we go about forming a new program. These are: 
(1) To make this approach as bipartisan as possible; (2) to draft a program 
that will give the operator the maximum amount of freedom in the operation 
and management of the business; and (3) to allow commodities affected to 
enter freely into domestic and world markets at competitive prices. 

I believe the certificate or two-price plan offers a realistic and workable solu- 
tion to our problems, at least as far as wheat is concerned, embodying a8 it does, 
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the above objective just stated. It has the added advantage in that it can 
be operated at little or no cost to taxpayer, a highly desirable feature in any 
program at the present time. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 


STATEMENT FILep By RAy HeEIMBIGNER, IONE, OREG. 


I believe the answer to the wheat problem is the two-price system, but we 
are not about to get it so let’s start something else. 

For 2 years we have had the strictest controls in history and haven’t gained 
on our surplus. Now thinking people must realize then, that our approach to 
the problem of trying to decrease production is defective. 

It seems obvious to me that it isn’t controlling production which is wrong 
but rather our inability, under our present method, to control production to 
the point where our surplus wheat will disappear and then let us get back to 
a normal producing situation. 

We must, now that we realize where we are failing, correct the situation and 
control our production of wheat on a bushel basis, rather than acreage control. 
We shall then be able, with mathematical certainty, to tell the exact year that 
our surplus will be dissipated and then enact our normal program. We will of 
course Call our present program an emergency surplus reduction program. 

We will not be able to achieve our goal if we allow the so-called noncommercial 
areas to produce an unlimited supply of wheat and also the irrigated ranches 
which were not intended for the production of wheat to raise up to 15 acres of 
wheat. 

These people must all be included in our bushel-allotment program and made 
to realize that when they apply for such allotment their diverted production 
potential will be banned from raising any other crops at all. We must get 
these people out of wheat. 

In our new program we will base our bushel allotment on a percentage of 
production in, say, the past 10 years. We will make this allotment fair and 
equitable and not as we now have discrimination between different States and 
farmers. My farm in Oregon has produced wheat for 50 years and my brother’s 
farm in Lincoln and Adams Counties, Wash., has produced wheat for 50 years, 
and yet under present law I must reduce 38.8 percent and my brother 33 percent. 
Why? 

This problem is national and must be solved nationally and each wheat 
farmer in the United States must share equally in the solution to the problem. 
It is only when we all share equally that we can get the cooperation necessary 
to push through to victory. 

Did you ever think that flexible supports would be more reasonable and 
certainly more acceptable if we would increase the support price in a pro- 
portion to the cut in controlled production, thereby eliminating the terrific 
squeeze on the farmer of controls and at the same time not having wheatland 
competing with other crops by seeding diverted acres? It would completely 
eliminate the storage bill to the Government for wheat. It would eliminate 
the feeling that people are being taxed to support wheat farmers’ surplus stor- 
age bill. It could possibly cost the consumer a cent a loaf more for bread, and 
yet how much did bread decrease in price when wheat dropped over a dollar a 
bushel a few years ago? 

We cannot have a prosperous farmer in a world wherein almost everything 
is subsidized and controlled unless he is, too. 

It is a fact as old as the hills that whenever the farmer has a lot to sell, he 
fails to get his cost of production (hogs right now is a perfect example) and 
that when he has nothing to sell he gets a high price for that nothing which he 
hasn’t got to sell. This is the perfect description of the present flexible price- 
support program. Is this what we farmers need or want from our Department 
of Agriculture? 

Did you ever once hear Secretary Benson suggest to the dairy industry that 
by withholding milk from delivery for a period of 2 weeks, they could do 
without subsidies on butter by getting more for milk? Has he ever suggested 
to the city people just how badly they need milk? Has he just one time put in 
headlines in all the papers throughout the United States the possibility of his 
calling for an action which is used by nearly every industry in the United States, 
especially labor unions, in getting necessary and reasonable raises in prices? 
Is the Secretary of Agriculture working for agriculture? The working people 
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have their leaders. Who is supposed to work for farmers? Will the day ever 
come when our Secretary of Agriculture will say to the city people that he is 
tired of hearing their complaints about a few pennies apiece they pay in 
subsidies and try to convince them that he can, in a period of less than 2 weeks, 
make them happy to pay at least 5 cents more per quart of milk that they and 
their children need so badly? May God grant that someday the farmers of 
America will have a leader who will get them 100 percent of parity and at the 
same time convince the city people that they are dealing with the finest people 
in the land—the type of people who will provide them with an abundance of 
all kinds of food and fiber and still ask for only their fair share of the national 
wealth, 


STATEMENT FYILEp sy J. CLirrorp Hess, PRESIDENT, OREGON Eaa PRODUCERS, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Recognizing the need for brevity, I shall attempt to be concise in placing before 
you the views of our association with regard to grain supports, as we understand 
this meeting is principally to discuss support of the basic commodities. 

I represent the Oregon Egg Producers, a cooperative association comprised of 
nearly 5,000 members, for whom we market eggs and manufacture feeds, and 
because feed is the largest item of expense in the poultryman’s business we are 
vitally concerned about congressional action affecting feed grains and protein 
concentrates, and we respectfully ask to be placed on record, as follows: 

We endorse the so-called domestic parity plan, or two-price system, for wheat. 

We oppose legislation which interferes in any way with the right of a producer 
to raise grains which will be used solely for feeding his own livestock. 

Our poultry industry is not seeking a special favor but rather—seeks to right 
the wrong which is present when the producers of poultry and other livestock, 
who have plenty of their own troubles, are called upon to subsidize to too large 
an extent another form of agriculture. 

Our industry, nationally, has consistently opposed support programs for eggs 
and poultry in the strong belief such action would bring about a continuous over- 
supply of our products. We do not imply, however, that other forms of agricul- 
ture should be denied support. Nearly all forms of agriculture are in trouble 
today, and supports are necessary and justifiable for many—mnecessary and justi- 
fiable because other types of industry, and also labor groups, are now strongly 
enough organized to take care of themselves and more often than not at the 
expense of the farmers. An example: When egg prices hit a disastrous low last 
year restaurant prices and bakery prices declined not one whit, as far as we are 
able to ascertain. The low prices which farmers had to take just added up to 
greater profits for restaurant and bakery operators. Another example: When 
organized labor demands and gets (and this happens every year) higher hourly 
wages and security benefits, the farmer is faced with higher costs. Can the 
farmer pass on this extra cost by asking more for his products? He cannot, but 
the manufacturer of products the farmer buys can and does pass them on. 

Thus, the American farmer has been placed in the uncomfortable position of 
seeing nonfarm enterprises prosper at his expense, and he may well throw up his 
hands at the prospect which confronts him. He hopes for, and expects, a strong, 
sound farm program which will halt the downward trend of his economy. 

The domestic parity plan for wheat makes sense and should be given a trial. 

It is justifiable—should cost the taxpaying public less than the present type of 
support—it bears the endorsement of our Northwest wheatgrowers—and, if 
enacted, livestock feeders will not be penalized as they are now by carrying a big 
part of the support load for grains when they themselves are in trouble. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CASPER HOHN, PRESIDENT, MILTON-F'REEWATER FARMERS 
Union Loca, MILtTON-FREEWATER, OREG. 


We the members of the Twin City local are in agreement with the Farmers 
Union policy as follows: 

1. All farm products are basic and entitled to current economic parity. 

2. A limitation on the size of total payments any one producer shall receive. 

3. Compensatory payments should be given direct to the producer. 

4. The right of farm people to receive a parity of income equal to that of ether 
groups in our economy. 
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We recognize that subsidies are not the final solution to farm problems but as 
long as other segments of the economy receive subsidies it is essential that 
agriculture be given equal consideration. 

We feel that the key to the sound development of natural resources of the 
State is water. 

We believe that the water resources should be developed through public 
agencies such as PUD’s or REA’s, municipal bodies, and regional authorities 
or Federal agencies. 


STATEMENT FILED BY KEITH HonnN, BENGE, WASH. 


My name is Keith Honn; I operate a wheat ranch in eastern Adams County in 
the State of Washington. I was born near where I farm and have lived on the 
same farm for 42 years. I am also chairman of the board of Soil Conservation 
Supervisors for the Benge, Wash., and Washtuena, Wash., district. 

I farm the same land my father homesteaded in 1899. The area in which I 
farm has an average rainfall of 10 to 12 inches and is definitely an area that 
must be summer fallowed to produce a profitable crop. 

I do all my own fieldwork, except that my son helps out during harvest. 

Due to the increase in the cost of operation, I find that it costs me just as 
much to operate under the present program where I am allowed to seed 327 acres, 
as it did when there were no restrictions, and if I wanted, I could sow 572 
acres of my total 1,068 acres and summer-fallow the balance. 

Last year I planted my diverted acres to barley and oats. The yield was 
650 pounds per acre for a net loss of only $20 per acre, if I contribute my time 
and equipment. 

On the land that I was allowed to put to wheat, I produced $20,806 worth of 
wheat. Here is a breakdown of my expenses. May I ask, “How can I feed, clothe, 
and educate five children on the balance?” 


Fuel, oil, and gas___-.__ _..._ $2, 228.97| Car expense________ cee $402. 16 
Labor___- Lue 4, 370. 75 | Machine hire 22. 75 
ee Be oe 2, 238. 72) Advertising__- . 938 
II ibe nici tude wine ae 1, 879. 00; Wheat association____- ; . 00 
Taxes_......cnnnccrc 1,069,96| Bank box rent : . 67 
Interest... 1, 505. 96 | Escrow ; .49 
Fertilizer and spray 1, 420. 65 | Grange dues________..____- . 00 
Supplies 948. 64| Truck license 82. 25 
Insurance 748. 17 . 27 

867. 00 

865. 39 18, 993. 36 


These figures are submitted to the best of my knowledge and ability. 

I have attempted in every way possible to show a profit in my farming opera- 
tion. Much of my farm equipment I purchased as used equipment, and I still 
operate a 1937 model truck. 

My parts supplier has informed me that the price of repairs has gone up from 
7 to 15 percent in the last 2 weeks. 

A D4 model caterpillar tractor that sold for $3,600 in 1937 now sells for 
about $8,000. 

The reduction in so-called modernized parity will reduce my price per bushel 
approximately 30 percent in a period of 3 years while my operating expenses 
will continue to rise. 

My land is good wheatland, it has been farmed to wheat for the past 50 
years. It produces more wheat per acre today than it has in the past, but 
unfortunately it does not lend itself to the production of other crops. I have 
nad years of experience in the production of wheat on this type of land, but 
unless something is done to change the present trend of higher costs and lower 
income to the farmer, my sons will not have the same opportunity I have had. 

{ believe that if the Department of Agriculture had spent as much time hon- 
vstly trying to help sell wheat as it has spent telling the American public how 
niueh the farmer has been subsidized ‘that perhaps something could have beer 
done to increase our exports. 

I believe that the domestic parity plan would enable me to better manage my 
land, and to practice more ‘soil-conservation methods of farming, to market a 
better type of wheat and allow a return to the free markets. 

I believe that an increased emphasis must be placed on market developments 
under programs similar to Public Law 480. 
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I believe that all wheat of low grade such as 4 and 5 or sample grade should 
be forced into feed channels at the earliest possible moment to prevent any 
mixing with better grain that results in a lowered quality of No. 1 wheat. We 
should sell the best and feed the rest. 

We must have a program that will enable us to feed at least 200 million bushels 
a year as we historically have. 

I do not like so-called subsidies, nor do I believe that the American farmer 
likes them, but if he is to continue to operate in an economy where everything 
he buys is subsidized or protected he also must have protection in the market 
place. However, we as farmers do not consider this a subsidy, fur the Govern- 
ment has received our wheat as collateral. 

1 believe that the flexible-price plan will cut down the production of wheat by 
the simple process of bankrupting the wheat farmer. 

Under the domestic-parity plan I would feed as much of my wheat as I choose 
but under the present plan I must plant something or erosion will soon ruin 
my land. Wheat is the only thing that will produce a good cover and still not 
cause excessive losses to me financially. If I cannot make ends meet and stay 
in the program I will certainly be forced to plant from fence to fence and take 
my chances. 

We must have true information on the farmer put out to other industry for 
our justified public relations. 

Thank you for the opportunity to uppear before you. 


STATEMENT FILep sy W. J. JACKSON, MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG. 


I am a fruitgrower at Milton-Freewater, Oreg., operating approximately 40 
acres in fruit and vegetables including prunes, apples, tomatoes, and cantaloupes. 
As you may know, the western fruitgrower has been taking a pretty rough deal 
due both to poor prices and to production disasters, particularly frosts, during 
the past several years. There are, of course, some exceptions for a few varieties 
in short supply in relation to demand. 

The production of fruit is an extremely hazardous operation. Weather par- 
ticularly causes many partial and complete crop losses and may and generally 
do occur in some areas in the Nation every year. Therefore, there is a sufficient 
potential production of fruit in the Nation that there will be a surplus of more 
or less degree on any year and there is less than the normal number of crop 
failures on a nationwide basis. Another point that must be recognized is that 
the fruit farmer must have a proportionately higher profit on the years that 
he does have a crop in order to pay profit and expenses on the years of failure. 

At present the marketing system brings about a situation where the fruit 
farmer actually receives much lower prices on the year that he has a fayorable 
erop picture. In other words, we feel that the marketing system takes advantage 
of the adverse factors operating against the fruit farmer in his production 
picture. 

With the present system of crop reporting it is possible to be aware of a 
coming surplus of fruit on a nationwide basis at least 2 months in advance 
of sufficient harvest to debase the prices. We believe the best method of 
assisting the fruit farmer is an early announced plan on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of purchase of fruit, chiefly as canned goods for the use of agencies 
of the Government and foreign aid perhaps coupled in extreme cases of over- 
production with a corresponding withholding of a certain proportion of the crop 
from market by the farmers themselves. 

This Government purchase must be made at a sufficient price to help lift the 
fruit price toward a certain percentage of parity, something that has not been 
done in Government purchases. The fruit farmer should bear the cost of carrying 
over any processed, surplused, or other cost provided that such is the case 
with other supported commodities. 

A marketing agreement would eliminate much of the difficulty. There has 
never been a time that the market would not accept all of our prunes, except 
in 1932. For 47 years this is the only exception. 


— 


STATEMENT FILED BY (FEORGE R. KENO, FAIRFIELD, WASH. 


1 am for some sort of soil bank program. In our search for markets we have 
ene right under our feet. ur soil needs our wheat in the form of grass and 
deep-rooted legumes. The large grain surpluses are a headache, but it could 
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be an ideal situation with the right program. This is the time we should be 
putting our land out of wheat and subsoiling and building fertility for the 
future with grasses and legumes. When the clay and bedrock shows too far 
down on the hills it is going to be much harder to build up the soil. 

We farmers need wheat and all the feed grains supported at 100 percent of 
parity to carry out such a program. 

I think each farmer should be allowed to market so many bushels each year, 
the bushels being determined by the size of his farm and the average yield of 
his particular area and the amount of wheat needed that year. 

I think the Government should give extra help to the small-to-average-size 
farmer, thereby helping the most people on farms and keeping them from being 
forced off the farms into an overcrowded city labor market. 

I can see no reason why the Government should go in debt to carry out such a 
program. If we are going to have controls and low prices, Why not have abso- 
lute bushel controls and 100 percent of parity prices for the farmers cooperation 
in a soil-building program. 

I think that 100 percent of parity prices on all grains will tend to help the 
cattle, hog, poultry, and dairy price situation. The more farmers that can make 
a decent living on grain, there will be a smaller amount going in for cattle, 
hogs, poultry, and dairy and causing a surplus there. 

It isn’t going to be very long before we are going to be sorry for not having 
a vigorous soil-conservation program or thankful that we did. 


STATEMENT F'imep sy Rosert J. KyrK, HUBBARD, OREG. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am appreciative of the opportunity to 
appear here to discuss with you the present farm program and perhaps suggest 
methods that would improve the depressed condition of the American farmer 
today. 

I have lived on a farm all of my life and have been actively engaged in farming 
since graduation from high school in 1942. My farm is located in Clackamas 
County, a county in which the farms average around 55 acres each, and there is 
a great variety of field crops and livestock produced on each farm. 

First of all, I would like to have an understanding with members of this com- 
mittee that I do not propose to talk on the subject of legal points that might arise 
or any legal inconsistencies that might show up in the testimony. As a general 
farmer, I believe that farm problems can and should be solved by looking to past 
experience and eliminate politics and emotions from the discussion. Promises 
in return for votes have never paid dividends to farmers. As a farmer I am a 
member of a minority group as far as numbers are concerned. Purchases by 
farmers are now so large that in many cases, such as petroleum and steel, we 
are the No. 1 buyer from bigindustry. So it is definitely established that farmers 
are one of the most important segments of our economy. 

In getting back to the subject of discussion today, I wish to state that I have 
produced some of the basic commodities as well as the nonbasic. Pork, poultry, 
and dairy products are numbered among the perishable commodities I have 
produced. I have been “down on the farm” all of my life and a good share of 
that time has been during a time of war when farm income was good and the 
things I needed were not too costly in comparison to income. Postwar farming 
conditions have changed to the opposite and in addition a cloud of surplus pro- 
duction hangs over the head of the farmer. 

It is my firm conviction that the price of farm produce cannot be set in Wash- 
ington. The acceptance or rejection of our farm produce by consumers in our 
retail stores is one yardstick that should be brought back into greater usage. 
Today, farmers are producing for Government storage warehouses instead of 
trying to satisfy the consumer who would have a genuine need for our products. 

The farmers’ income should not be used as a political football. In the past 
the administrations in control of Congress have been vote conscious and would 
not invoke an honest effort to put teeth in a farm program that would control 
our unmanageable surpluses. 

We should have a stockpile of food supplies on hand as insurance against 
droughts or other emergencies. As of today this stockpile has been provided and 
then added to again and again. The 90-percent rigid price support idea has 
shown by experience that it has a tendency to increase production and also 
surpluses. This is because it was not designed to take the free market into 
consideration. Supplies accumulate when support prices are set above the free 
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market prices. The tobacco, cotton, and wheat farmers have discovered that 
we cannot have price fixing without production controls. As Government con- 
trol increases it becomes harder for the farmer to object to price fixing. I believe 
that now is the time to shed some of the yoke of Government subsidies. Sup- 
ports on a rigid 90-percent base without regard for changing supply and demand 
relationships are responsible for the serious trouble today of the wheat, cotton, 
corn, and tobacco farmer. The biggest surpluses held by CCC are commodities 
for which 90 percent price supports were set without considering supply and 
demand factors. 

Lower farm income in the face of rising farm costs is aggravated by a rigid 
support program. Price fixing has separated the farmer from his market. 
It has also reduced his income and increased his unit costs of production. 

Improvements to the support program is not the total answer to the farm 
problem. I believe that the Agriculture Department and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should have a free hand in exporting farm produce abroad. Present 
provision in the law provides that 50 percent of our surplus farm products sold 
abroad has to be delivered by American shipping. When I make a purchase 
at home the seller does not require that he deliver a percentage of it to me. 
I don’t know of any good reason why agriculture should be handicapped by 
this provision. I recommend that it be eliminated from the law. 

Today, the wage-earner has the biggest take-home paycheck in history. Just 
about every item the industrial worker buys, with the exception of food, can 
be purchased on credit. This situation has caused many workers to overspend 
their incomes. When this occurred many purchased less food in order to have 
sufficient funds to make time payments. Lenient credit controls have helped the 
manufacturers’ sales and have resulted in a loss of food sales by the farmer. 
Perhaps this is one place that agriculture could be assisted by encouraging 
the consumers to enjoy a more balanced diet and thus consume larger amounts 
of food products. 

Processing and handling charges for farm products is very high. In 1954 
the middleman received more for handling the food than the farmer received 
for producing it. The consumer’s food dollar is buying more services and less 
food. There is no doubt that some of these services have helped to increase 
sales of food. Some of these services have only added to the cost. Some farm 
commodity groups have started on their own to advertise their products. The 
dairy and poultry farmers are examples of such activity. Surpluses can be 
reduced by advertising farm products through the newspapers, radio, and 
television. I believe that the Government should not interfere in a program 
of this type. 

During the early forties our Government asked the farmers to increase their 
production. Government leaders said, “Food will win the war and write the 
peace.” Farmers responded with unheard of production, an they have continued 
to do so as it is difficult for them to slow up production. Less than half of 
our farmers are producing 85 percent of our farm output. The price-support 
program has benefited the large farmer more than the small farmer, and the 
large operator is the major cause for the surplus production. I believe that 
farms of 150 acres or less should be exempted from acreage controls. There 
will be some technical points to be ironed out here, but it could be done. The 
production of the small farmer, according to statistics, is providing for about 
10 percent of our total population. Why should he suffer from acreage con- 
trols The present wheat allotment program is forcing the small grower out 
completely and ruining his crop-rotation plans. The wheat he produced did 
not cause the surplus in the first place. 

I further recommend that the flexible support program be applied. The 
flexible support plan will come closer to working along with supply and demand 
relationshis. Also land will have to be taken out of production, how much and 
what type of land to be determined from the reports of the National Soil Survey 
when completed. Probably both good land and marginal land will have to be 
left idle. The farmer would be reimbursed through soil conservation program 
practices. This type of program would not cost any more than the present 
Government purchase plans would, and the Government would not be in the 
business of buying surplus farm products and selling them at a great loss. 
There would be no surpluses clouding the market and thus private enterprise 
would be more willing to buy from the farmer. 

Even with a program as I have mentioned, farming will not be a bed of 
roses. In our Nation is so many different agricultural areas that it is quite 
difficult to adopt a program of national scope that will not step on the toes of 
someone at certain times. 
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The absence of politics and a genuine effort on the part of farmers and those 
honestly interested in farming should produce a program that will eliminate 
overproduction and increase farm income. 

I am sure that it was an honor to appear here today, and I wish to thank 
every member of the Senate Agriculture Committee for the opportunity. 


STATEMENT FILED By CHARLES J. LAMM, GREENLEAF, IDAHO 


My name is Charles J. Lamm. I operate a 120-acre farm near Greenleaf, 
Idaho. Dairying is my main source of income from this farm, and I raise hay, 
grain, and corn for cash crops as well as for feed for my cows. 

My experience as a dairy producer has proven to me that the dairy industry 
is much better off today operating under a system of flexible price supports and 
a minimum of Government controls than it was when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ruined our dairy product market by purchasing and storing these 
products at high support prices. 

High Government supports on our dairy commodities priced our products out 
of the foreign market, and even jeopardized our domestic market to such an 
extent that we forced dairy substitutes onto the tables of our consumers. 

Our whole American system is based on the concept of free enterprise and 
competition. And this free system is the one big factor that has made our 
country the industrial and social idol of the whole world. 

We the farmers are victims of being used by the two major political parties 
for political purposes. I believe that we have as Secretary of Agriculture today 
a man who is both sincere and very capable. I believe that his program of 
flexible supports is a great step in the right direction for a sound and stable 
agriculture and for the general economy of our great United States of America. 


STATEMENT FILED BY LAWRENCE LARGENT, COLFAX, WASH. 


My name is Lawrence Largent. I farm in Whitman County, Wash. I raise 
wheat, barley and cattle. I realize that our surpluses are the chief cause 
of our present predicament. We are in a price squeeze. The commodities we 
buy cost more, and the commodities we sell bring less. We have accumulated 
these surpluses under a high-support program which encouraged high produe- 
tion, and low consumption. I believe that we should give the flexible price 
program the opportunity to prove its worth. We have priced wheat out of 
the feed market. I feed cattle, but I do not feed them any wheat because it is 
too high priced. I feed barley and other cheaper feeds. 

If our market for wheat is limited to human consumption we will be coni- 
pelled to cut our production more than at present. High prices also encourage 
producers of other commodities to go into the production of wheat which add to 
our surpluses. 

The loopholes in our present program, which permit us to raise competing 
crops on our diverted acres, does not help us reduce our surpluses. I believe 
that a portion of our diverted acres should be taken out of production and 
seeded to a soil-building crop. In order to make this program practical it may 
be necessary for the Government to make an incentive payment. It would be 
more economical to store our surpluses in the soil, than in elevators, as at 
present. Such a reserve would present no problems such as storage, spoilage, 
or other losses, and would be available at very short notice in the event of 
an emergency. In addition we should make every effort to increase our foreign 
markets. 

There is no easy solution to our problems and I realize that we, as farmers, 
must expect to make some individual sacrifice in solving them. 


STATEMENT FILED By ART LINDBERG, PENDLETON, OREG. 


You have found that there is a place and a need for all kinds of wheat grown 
in this country. You have also found that certain varieties are more desirable 
than others in the makeup of certain brands of bread. 

With the growing belief that there is a tendency to discount the value of 
Northwest soft white wheat, I ask this committee to seriously consider our 
position in the national scope. 
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It cannot be said that Northwest white. wheat lacks quality. 

Through the efiorts of the Northwest colleges and experiment stations together 
with other organizations who, through the use of self-imposed taxes, have 
developed the best white wheat in the Nation. The use of these varieties are 
unlimited in the manufacture of pastry of all kinds. What’s a cup of coffee 
without a doughnut? 

The white wheat contribution to the national carryover is in the lowest 
bracket. 

At the present time we seem to be buried in wheat of all kinds, but in times 
of need the producers of the Northwest wheat have shown that they are hoth 
willing and able to meet the demand for more food products, and, in my opinion, 
it would be a great mistake to so classify our products as inferior to or less 
desirable than any other wheat grown in the Nation. 


National production consumption and carryover of the 4 principal classes of 
wheat in United States, January 1955 


{In millions of bushels} 


Soft red 
By classes * nee 


1941 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export 
Percent of total used 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover 


Total production 
Percent of all classes ._- 
Total use (domestic and export 
Percent of total used 
Percent used doinestically 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover 

19:3 
Total producticr 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) -__- 
Percent of total used ; 
Percent used domestically- 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover ! 


1944 
Total production 
Percent of all classes is Eevee 
Total use (domestic and export) - - -- 
Percent of total used : 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover !_._- 


1945 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) 
Percent of total used . Fancast 
Percent used domestically _- - 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover '! 


1946 


Total production. 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) 
Percent of total used os 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export : 
Percent of national carryover !_- 


1947 
Total produetion ata 
Percent of all classes__-- 
Total use (domestic and export) 
Percent of total used _..._....__-- 
Percent used domestically 
Pétcent used in‘export i 
Percent of national carryover !_...__....-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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National production consumption and carryover of the 4 principal classes of 
wheat in United States, January 1955—Continued 


By classes 


1948 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) 
Percent of total used 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover ! 


1949 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) 
Percent of total used 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover !_-. 


1950 


Total production 
Percent of all classes 


Total use (domestic and export) - -- 


Percent of total used 

Percent used domestically 
Percent used in exnort 
Percent of national carryover ! 


1951 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) 
Percent of total used 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover ! 


1958 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) 
Percent of total used ey 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export 
Percent of national carryover ! 


1953 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 
Total use (domestic and export) - 
Percent of total used 
Percent used domestically 
Percent used in export 


[In millions of bushels} 


Percent of national carryover !__....._...-- 


1954 
Total production 
Percent of all classes 


Total use (domestic and export) - Le 


Percent of total used. pas 
Percent used domestically - 
Percent used in export 


Percent of national carryover !___-- 





White spring 


ba 
on S 
BS = 
7 —- 
CO he Woraw 


winter 


idl 
| Hard red | Soft red | Hard red | 


| winter 


All 
classes 


945 
100 
1, 106 
117 
67.9 
50. 7 
100 


1, 276 
100 
984 
77.1 
52.1 
25, 2 

100 


1, 155 
100 
816 

70.7 
51.6 





! Represents accumulated carryover of 4 classes. 
2 Not on file in office as yet. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER S. MARION, JR., FAIRFIELD, WASH. 


I am a veteran. I am also master of the Waverly Grange, 

I have just recently quit farming in favor of a farm job. Before quitting 
I had farmed 320 acres of fertile land between Fairfield and Spangle, Wash. 
The soil on this farm is Palouse silt loam and is considered as fertile as any 
in the State of Washington. The farm was leased in the fall of 1949 from 
my father. I paid only $3,600 for my farm equipment, which I considered a 
very fair price. While farming the place, I gave one-third of the crop as 
rent. 
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I raised wheat and peas, summer fallowing only as necessary for weed control. 
I also raised sweetclover as a green manure crop on parts of the farm. About 
half of the farm, 160 acres, was normally planted to wheat. Since wheat allot- 
ment was started, I was unable to plant enough wheat to pay expenses and 
was forced to grow other grains which had much lower cash value. Each year 
I have been allowed less wheat acreage. In 1956 I would have been permitted 
only 90 acres of wheat. 

In 1955 I was permitted to raise 107 acres of wheat. I also had 55 acres of 
oats and 108 acres of peas. Unfavorable weather conditions caused somewhat 
less than the normal yield on my 1955 crop. My wheat yield was about 2614 
bushels per acre. 

With expenses increasing each year, I became unable to pay my farm ex- 
penses. In 1955 my gross return was figured at $5,195 and my farm expenses at 
$5,210, exclusive of living expenses for myself, my wife, and 14-year-old 
daughter. In order to continue farming, I would have had to take a chattel 
mortgage on my farming equipment which was not yet completely free of debt, 
in order to plant the fall crop and live for the coming year. 

With the short wheat allotment and heavy expenses indicated for 1956, it 
did not seem possible to pay off the mortgage and make a living for my family. I 
have, therefore, quit farming and have taken a job. I fear there will be many 
more who will be required to quit farming unless some relief is given in the 
near future. This relief could be in the form of better acreage allotments 
and higher prices for the wheat raised, or by lower prices for the products a 
wheatgrower must buy. 


STATEMENT FILep By L. B. Martin, PRESIDENT, IDAHO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 


Farmers of Idaho in the Farm Bureau organization, which has a membership 
of more than 16,000 farm families and represents more than 3 out of 4 of the 
organized farmers in the State, are primarily interested in a high net farm 
income. But they want it in sound dollars and not at the cost of their liberty 
and right to produce. 

Many persons are trying to make a major political issue of farm price sup- 
ports. For years Farm Bureau—a nonpartisan, independent organization of 
farmers—has maintained that sound economic judgment and not political emo- 
tion and expediency should be the basis for determining any level and system 
of Government support pricing. 

The Idaho farm families, which it is my privilege to represent at this hearing, 
are naturally interested in receiving good, profitable prices for their products. 
They also realize from sad experiences under a rigid high price-support program 
that Government-decreed high prices on a few commodities do not necessarily 
contribute to a high net income from the whole farm. Rather, experience his 
proven that such supports have provided much artificial stimulation to prv- 
duction and decreased the incentive for active marketing to the point that the 
Government in too many cases has become the customer who gets the products 
to store or somehow dispose of. 

A $4.86 billion mountain of market-price-depressing surpluses has been piled 
up because the wartime production incentive support program has been continued 
far beyond the time of emergency. 

No one is more aware of the difficulty caused by continuing this production 
incentive program of high support prices beyond the need for its intended 
function than are the wheat farmers of the Western States and especially our 
dry farmers in Idaho. Their wheat acreage has been cut by 40 percent, even 
though they produce a quality wheat demanded by the mills. The only other 
crop much suited for production on the dry farmland is barley, but so many 
of the restricted acres have already been diverted to barley production that the 
price has been forced down by a mounting oversupply. 

We must constantly keep in mind that net farm income is equal to volume 
produced on the entire farm, times the price received, minus the cost of produc- 
ing. Many of these costs such as machinery investment, taxes and depreciation 
remain fixed even when the acreage is cut. Thus, through acreage control, our 
wheat farmers are gradually losing their right to produce wheat to areas much 
less suited for its production. They also find it practically impossible to_qperate 
efficiently. . 

Potato farmers of Idaho began to face a somewhat similar situation several 
years ago when potatoes were under support. Many formerly nonpotato pro- 
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ducing areas and States jumped into the potato-producing picture causing a 
terrible surplus of production. It became so bad, as you will recall, that the 
program was abandoned. Remembering their experiences under the program our 
erowers have indicated that they would rather take their chances in an open 
market than go back to a system of supposed profit assuring Government sup- 
ports on potatoes. 

Last year’s elected delegates from Idaho to the American Farm Bureau con- 
vention had these and other similar experiences keenly in mind when they voted, 
along with delegates from the other State Farm Bureaus, to support such farm 
program policy measures as the following recorded in the 1955 policies of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation : 

“The goal we seek is a condition that will enable farmers to achieve high 
per family net income. Government programs for agriculture should be designed 
to help farmers achieve this objective but we do not consider it the responsibility 
of the Government to guarantee profitable prices to any group. 

“Warmers have no illusions that their interests are adequately protected by 
price guaranties alone. They fully understand that the volume that can be 
sold and the costs that must be paid are more important in obtaining high per 
family real income than Government support prices. Real farm income cannot 
be protected by policies which draw excessive resources into agriculture, create 
unmanageable surpluses, or cause artificial prices to be capitalized into land 
values. 

“Price support and production adjustment programs should take into account 
not only our experiences with existing programs, but also the differences that 
exist among commodities. 

“Price supports and production adjustment program provisions relating to 
such matters as grades, premiums, discounts, and type and quality of commodities 
should fully reflect these new and improved standards in such a way as to ade- 
quately reward good quality production and discourage poor quality production. 
Likewise they should facilitate the production and marketing of the quality and 
quantity of products that can be anticipated to be reasonably in line with do- 
mestic and foreign demands. For example, the wheat program should adequately 
differentiate between high quality milling wheat and wheat which is primarily 
suitable for feed. 

“In considering the ‘diverted acres’ problem the following facts need to be 
recognized: 

(1) Price supports tend to draw additional resources into agriculture and 
stimulate production of supported commodities. 

“(2) Therefore, Government action is necessary to prevent serious over- 
production. 

“(3) The primary governmental method for restricting production up to this 
time has been acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

“(4) it is unfair to use acreage and other resources diverted from price- 
supported Crops to produce other commodities in such quantities as to seriously 
impair or destroy the markets for those commodities, 

“We have previously recommended the enactment of legislation directing that 
the acreage diverted from price-supported commodities not be used in such a way 
as to seriously injure producers of other commodities. 

“We fully recognize that farm programs are not static. They deal with 
dynamic factors and consequently require constant review and improvement. 

“1. We reaffirm our belief in the principle of variable price supports. We 
also continue to favor provision for 90 percent of parity price support for the 
first year that marketing quotas are in effect for any commodity immediately 
following a year in which marketing quotas were not in effect on such commodity. 
Thereafter the level of price support should be determined by farmers’ success 
in bringing supplies into line with ‘normal’ as defined in existing law. 

“2. We support extension of the modernized parity formula to all commodi- 
ties on the basis provided in existing. law, but urge further studies on the 
problem of improving the parity formula. 

“3. By stockpiling fertility in the soil, we will build a ‘soil fertility bank’ 
as a reserve for use in national emergencies. _ In contrast to a policy of aecumu- 
lating large stocks of commodities, this approach will protect producers and 
consumers without destroying the functioning of our market price mechanism. 
We favor the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1954 which provide that no 
person who knowingly harvests any basic agricultural commodity in excess-of 
his farm allotment shall be eligible for agricultural eonservation payments. 
Proper authority, should be provided to require that producers devote a_per- 
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centage of their cropland to soil-building crops or practices as a condition of 
eligibility for conservation payments or price support on any crop.” 

As seen in the preceding statements of policy, we believe that the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 was a change in the right direction—a needed change that was 
recognized by both parties as early as 1948 and 1949. It recognizes the principle 
of using changes in price-support levels to encourage production adjustments 
that are needed. We maintain that it will, if given a chance to actually go 
into effect, aid in moving excess supplies into market channels. 

This excess of farm commodities, both in Government storage and present 
production, is one of the slivers that is festering the sore of declining farm 
income. We believe, however, that it can be worked out quite effectively under 
the market functioning provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1954, with sufficient 
control imposed on diverted acres and a supplementary program, such as the 
soil fertility bank to take some of the land out of production and preserve it 
for future needs. 

The increase in costs of things farmers have to buy is actually an even nastier 
infecting barb in farm income. This is so in the fact that the profit-eating 
effects of declining farm prices are more than doubled by increasing costs of 
labor, farm machinery, and other manufactured and processed items of pre 
duction expense. 

Statistics from past years show that from 1947 until last year overall produc- 
tion expenses increased by 29.9 percent. And during the same period net farm 
income decreased by 30.8 percent. The fact that this was during a period of 
90 percent supports is evidence that high fixed supports are not the answer to 
declining net farm income. 

This is evidence also that substantiates our contention that increased costs, 
brought about by labor demands for higher wages, increasing taxes and other 
expenses are equally real factors responsible for a decline in the amount of 
money a farmer has to call his own and use to house, feed, clothe, and educate 
his family. 

Unless the costs of things farmers have to buy are held more stable, increases 
in gross farm income simply enter into a wage-industry-living cost inflation 
spiral with the farmer at the low end. 

If the sincere intent of this committee hearing is to help the agricultural 
income situation, then this committee should take into consideration the evident 
fact that much of the present squeeze on farmers is being brought about by the 
pressures that are forcing production costs continually higher. Unless these 
costs are stabilized the purpose of any farm price relieving program is doomed 
to defeat. 

Let me insert here just a few more words concerning the foreémentioned soil 
bank plan designed to store fertility in the soil for a time of emergency instead 
of piling surpluses on top of the ground. The soil bank program is now being 
discussed in Farm Bureau neighborhood kitchen conferences and in the com- 
munity and county policy development meetings. We expect to see some good 
recommendations for implementing this program coming from ¢he counties 
this year. 

These county recommendations will be voted on at the annual IF BF conven- 
tion December 3d in Pocatello, and those passing will become IF BF recommenda- 
tions to the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

With much grassroots thinking and discussion in Idaho and the other States 
being concentrated on positive national farm programs, such as the soil bank, 
sound dependable recommendations will be forthcoming immediately after the 
AFBF convention. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee. 


PORTLAND, OrEG., October 25, 1955. 
Senator RicHArD NEUBERGER, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Dear SENATOR: I note that you expect to attend the Senate Agricultura! Com- 
mittee at Pendleton, Oreg., October 25. No doubt you have your speech all 
prepared for the occasion. However I will submit some of my problems as a 
wheat-farm owner and you may find some information on what I have to offer. 
You can get similar reports from any wheatgrower. 
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I own 848 acres of land in Gilliam County, 565 acres of which was formerly 
growing wheat. A few years ago I was obliged to cut out 65 acres and plant 
wheat grass. My renter had 500 acres of prime summer fallow ready for seeding 
We were obliged to leave out 125 acres of the same and plant it to barley. 

My renter grew 565 acres of wheat in the year of 1940. My share of the 
crop was sold for $497. That was for a summer-fallow crop just 2 years working 
the land to produce a crop. That meant to pay 2 years taxes in order to grow 
1 crop. 

I hereby submit my tax records for the following years: 

Gilliam County tax: Gilliam County tax—Con. 
1946 i 1951 214. 86 
D . 84 
. 08 
5.18 
183. 53 58. 81 

If I grow a good wheat crop my income tax to United States and the State of 
Oregon must be added to the foregoing. What profit do I get on my investment? 

When it came time for my renter to start plowing my farm in the spring of 
1941 I was obliged to buy the gas and oil, et cetera, required as the renter did 
not have the funds to pay for same. I received the payment for said expenses 
3 years later. It was paid by a son who took over his father’s lease. 

We hear a lot of stories put out by my Republican companion which put great 
stress upon the vast amount of money which is being given to wheatgrowers. 

I will suggest that you get some information from active wheatgrowers as to 
the cost of machinery, labor, etc., as compared to the period from 1940 to date. 

Yours truly, 
Brrr Mason. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WAYNE MCF ETRIDGE, ENTERPRISE, OREG. 


My name is Wayne McFetridge. I am a small stockman and wheat producer 
from Wallowa County, Oreg. I am more interested in feeding grain than I am 
in selling it, as I raise and feed out about 200 hogs a year and about 100 cattle. 
In fact it was my intention when I started my operations to feed all of the 
wheat I raised. However, with wheat sitting on the pedestal it is now on, I 
cannot afford to feed my own grain, so it goes down the road to add to the pile 
of an unwanted commodity. 

I don’t have the answer to the wheat problem or to the farm problem in general, 
and I don’t think anyone else does, either, but there are steps we can take in 
the right direction, if followed conscientiously and persistently, which will 
eventually lead us to a place where we can see the correct answer. 

In “the first place the agriculture program should not be a political football, 
but should be worked on cooperatively by both parties with a long and far- 
reaching view,to the future. 

Every effort should be made to develop our foreign markets that used to be 
ours. We should not rest as long as there are starving people in the world. 
There are many undernourished children here in our own country. Great care 
should be taken that pressure groups do not attach riders or amendments to appro- 
priation legislation as has been done in the past to foreign trade appropriations. 

Feed wheat should be kept separate from the better quality wheat and put 
back on the market so that livestock men can afford to feed it. We should be 
sure that no wheat is wasted as there will come a time when we will need all 
of the food we ean store and raise. Another thing we should remember is that 
our land does not belong to us, but is only put under our guardianship to be 
used to raise what we need to sustain life and is to be passed on to future genera- 
tions so that they can do likewise. Now there is only so much wheat can be 
raised from our soil, perhaps we cannot see the amount, some lands are fast 
coming to the point of extinction. 

I suggest that the Government, in order to protect our soil and also to 
help relieve the wheat surplus, continue their ASC payments to seed down 
permanent pastures, and to go further and allow the farmer for a 2-year period 
what would have been his normal profit. if he had continued to grow wheat on 
this land. This would accomplish two purposes. First, it would encourage a 
voluntary cut in wheat and at the same time insure our soil fertility for future 
generations. It would, also, be cheaper because you would only be paying for 
the farmers’ profit, which I guarantee isn’t very much, In fact it wouldn’t be a 
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profit, as it would probably about pay the taxes and interest until it got to 
producing some pasture or hay. 

In closing let us thank God that we are dealing with the problem of surplus 
and not faced with a nation of starving people. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT Fitep py DON McKINNIS, SUMMERVILLE, OREG. 


I own and operate a farm in Union County, located in northeastern Oregon. 
I am a past president of the Oregon Wheat Growers League. I have had many 
opportunities to visit with farmers in my area, who are gravely concerned with 
the present crisis that is facing agriculture. Farm prices continue to fall and 
costs are at an alltime high. This is leading to financial disaster in our rural 
areas. 

Farmers do not believe the flexible provisions of our present agriculture law 
in regard to price supports will achieve its goal, reduce production, and bring 
supplies nearer in line with demand for good fiber. Im areas where we are 
limited in crops that can be produced profitably due to the length of growing 
season and moisture conditions, the farmer must plant in order to receive the 
maximum income from his land. The lower the price, the greater the pro- 
duction, this pattern will continue until farm prices reach a level of diminishing 
returns and it appears that we have reached this level for the 1956 marketing 
year. The wheat loan under the 1955 program in our area was $1.84 for No. 1 
wheat. Price supports announced for 1955, No. 1 wheat will be anproximately 
$1.60 per bushel. Barley for the 1955 year has a loan price of $33.34 per ton, 
and prospects are that the price will be lower in the 1956 crop year. Cash mar- 
kets in this area have consistently beem below the loan price. Farmers’ fixed 
costs have almost doubled since 1946. A competitive make tractor sold for 
$3,650 in 1946 and with the latest 7 percent increase now sells for approximately 
$7,600. Combines from $4,000 to $8,000 and other farm equipment as well as 
fuel costs follow this pattern. County taxes have doubled due to an increase 
of our population and the high cost of operating schools, until our farmlands 
are now taxed from $4.50 to $6 per acre per year. 

It is not hard to understand why the farmer must turn to his Government 
for a reliable farm program. The very nature of our industry would make it 
impossible for farmers to protect themselves under a free market system. Each 
commodity has special problems and must be dealt with individually. B'anket 
legislation can work only in generalities and as a starting point to work from. 
We have such agricultural legislation which could be amended and brought up 
to date enabling each commodity to be treated in the most efficient manner. 

For wheat, we feel the domestic parity plan, sometimes referred to as a two- 
price plan, would work to an advantage for the wheat industry, giving us greater 
flexibility and encourage new uses for our wheat. 

The grower would achieve greater efficiency in the operation of his farm. 
With our present allotment program, wheat acreages are reduced 40 percent 
from normal planting. Diverted acres are in most cases planted to barley and 
oats. Therefore, at the end of a crop year, we have the production from our 
allotted acres, plus the production of barley and oats from our diverted acres, 
giving us a total production of cereals greatér than before the allotment pro- 
gram. With acreage allotments and marketing quotas and flexible supports, 
the farmer’s income has reached bankrupt levels. The production of barley 
and oats is bringing lower prices for the farmers who produced barley and oats 
as a cash cop before the allotment program went into effect. Therefore, all 
cereal crops are unjustly hurt by overplanting of these crops. 

Through misinformation the public has been mislead as to the way the price, 
support program works and that it is a means of offering protection to the con- 
sumers as Well as the farmer. They have been led to believe that with the rigid 
90 percent of parity supports all farmers drive current model Cadillacs and 
spend their winters in Florida and are rolling in wealth at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. The public has been led to believe that with flexible supports, a farmer 
will be in the Chevrolet class and spend his time efficiently operating his farm. 
Both of these examples are extremes and do not present a true case. The fact 
remains that the support program of high rigid supports versus flexible sup- 
ports has become a political issue, and the farmer is caught in the squeeze. 
What the farmers must have are prices that will let him effectively operate 
his farm at a profit whether it be rigid high supports or flexible price supports. 

64440—56—pt. 3——39 
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Neither the farmer nor the consumer should be led to believe that our current 
high production in agriculture is something bad. We should thank ourselves 
that we are able to produce in abundance. The Department of Agriculture 
should realize that it is their responsibility to administer our agricultural laws 
and not make excuses for current agriculture production and price-support 
programs. 

In summarizing, I believe that many improvements can be made to stabilize 
our falling agriculture price situation: 

1. Expand our marketing research program to enable us to better market 
and consume our farm products. 
2. Make a thorough study of our entire parity concept, reflecting a true 
cost and price received relationship for farm products. 

3. Deal with each commodity group individually, as wool, the sugar pro- 
gram, and domestic parity for wheat. 

$. Greater flexibility could be achieved by giving greater power to State 
and county ASC committees in administering our farm programs. 

5. Strengthen the agricultural conservation program enabling a farmer 
to receive greater assistance on diverted acres in times of overproduction. 

6. Expand our school-lunch program for commodities in surplus supplies 
and set up an agency to distribute and implement program so each school 
will better be served. 

7. Initiate a straight forward program of public relations enabling the 
public to better understand the benefits of sound farm legislation and its 
importance to our economy. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN BE. MILter, GARFIELD, Wasa. 


Iam John E. Miller and my address is Garfield, Wash. I am a farmer and my 
principal cash crop is wheat. I am thankful that you came all the way across 
the United States to hear my recommendations on the wheat problems. You 
know more of statistics than perhaps anyone here and I believe ideas are what 
you desire. I believe our ability to produce has so far outstripped our capacity 
to consume that acres will have to be taken out of production to match pro- 
duction with needs. 

A realistic program of conservation that would remove 30 to 40 million acres 
of land released from production of crops grown under quotas should be seeded 
to grass for conservation purposes, from which would be removed nothing for 
pasture, hay, nor grass seed. Our Government should make a payment to cover 
carrying charge for taxes, grass seeding, etc., for a period of 5 years, subject to 
cancellation by the Government if changing conditions made it necessary. Land 
resources could be conserved in that manner more cheaply than in storehouses. 
I seriously believe an exploration of possibilities along this line should be 
initiated. 

I meant to cover more fully if permitted to testify but on account of time I 
am filing my testimony. I believe the plan I have suggested would within 2 
years remove the need of quotas or allotments for production of any of our 
basic crops. Freedom of choice of crops would be permissible and the only 
‘“nolice’’ program necessary to be carried on by USDA would be administration 
of this realistic conservation program, which would be a land bank for use when 
needed, not for hence, with our fast growing population trend. Sorry time does 
not permit me to offer testimony. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WILLARD W. MorGAan, Cotrax, WASH. 


My name is Willard Morgan, and I’m from Whitman County, Wash., the bread 
basket of the world. I am appearing here as a member of the branch of our 
economic structure which is the most basic of all branches—agriculture. 

Without a solvent agriculture no sound economy can be built, or long survive. 
Believing these statements to be self-evident I submit that our greatest problem 
in the existence of our back-breaking, price-depressing, million dollar per day 
“white elephant,” surplus. As a means of reduction I favor the flexible price- 
support program as it now exists. We do not wish to destroy this surplus 
of commodities and have been unsuccessful in our efforts to give it away, so 
it behooves us to price it to sell. We must also cease to overproduce. The 
flexible-price system has already helped a little in the case of the less than 
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15-acre wheat plantings, but supplementary steps are mandatory and I recom- 
mend the soil-fertility bank plan as most feasible. 

The principle of the soil-fertility bank provides for the building and preserving 
a natural resource of soil fertility which cannot be otherwise than a definite 
asset to the Nation. This is storage of reserve strength in a safe, sure, and 
efficient manner as opposed to our present system of high-cost housing and 
care. It poses no problem of loss by theft, accident, or spoilage. It is a reserve 
asset which can be tapped on short notice without extra cost to agriculture or 
to the Nation. 

In order to make it financially feasible for all farms to comply with the 
soil-fertility reserve plan it will be necessary to provide incentive payments. 
The cost to the Nation could be well under the present outlay for storage with 
it’s attendant and unavoidable incidental expenses. Also it would be money 
spent in a constructive program, not simply used up and largely unrecoverable. 

So for economy and for posterity give us this realistic plan. If we can 
improve our economic condition while building for the future we will be in 
the enviable position of trading adversity for advantage and you must admit it is 
hard to beat doing well. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Epp Moore, EXeEcUrIvE SECRETARY-MANAGER, IDAHO SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION, INc., IpAnHO Fats, IpAno, AND M. O. SrRaAtrrorp, Executive 
MANAGER, IpAHO Potato PropuceRsS ASSOCIATION, IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


I am Edd Moore, executive secretary-manager of the Idaho Shippers Associa- 
tion, Inc., with headquarters located in Idaho Falls, Idaho, and branch office in 
Parma, Idaho. 

I am M. O. Stratford, executive manager of the Idaho Potato Producers Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters located in Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The Idaho Shippers Association and the Idaho Potato Producers Association, 
whose combined membership comprises approximately 7,500 potato growers and 
150 potato shippers in the State of Idaho, wishes to testify before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Agriculture and Forestry at the Pendleton hearing, October 
81, 1955, on behalf of Senaate bill No. 1861, introduced by Senator Milton R. 
Young, Republican, of North Dakota. 

This is 2 companion bill, with some modifications, to H. R. 53837, commonly 
ealled the McIntire bill, and passed by the House of Representatives in the last 
session of Congress. 

This bill amends the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act of 1930 relating 
to practices in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities. It 
strengthens the misbranding provisions by eliminating the wording “for a fradu- 
lent purpose,” and providing “for any commission merchant, dealer, or broker 
to misrepresent by word, act, mark, stencil, label, statement, or deed, the char- 
acter, kind, grade, quality, quantity, size, pack, weight, condition, degree of ma- 
turity, or State, country, or region of origin of any perishable agricultural com- 
modity received, shipped, sold, or offered to be sold in interstate or foreign com- 
merce.” It gives the Secretary or his duly authorized agents authority to in- 
spect physical packing operations as well as records. 

Violation of fair branding and labeling practices are going on at the terminal 
and retail levels, and this bill is designed to permit inspections and correct 
these malpractices. We respectfully request your support of this bill when it 
comes before your honorable committee, and we urge your assistance in obtain- 
ing early action by the Senate. This bill not only affords greater protection to 
producers, shippers, and distributors of perishable commodities but to the con- 
sumer, by providing honest grading and labeling of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting this written testimony, and trust 
that favorable consideration will be given by your committee to protect the 
interests of producers, shippers, distributors, and consumers of perishable fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


STATEMENT Firep spy CLarK W. Nrietsen, Hyrum, UTAH 


Iam Clark W. Nielsen, of Hyrum, Utah. I own a 100-acre dairy farm on which 
I run 50 milk cows. I sell grade A market milk. 

Because of advertising which we as dairy farmers have done (at our own ex- 
pense) and the lowering of 90-percent price supports, the cost-feed ratio on dairy 
products is better than it has been for the past 2 years. 
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High rigid price supports on the four basic commodities is unfair. It tends to 
build up huge surpluses and holds the price of feed high. This high-priced feed 
tends to increase the cost of producing milk, meat, eggs, etc., which are not 
supported or are supported at a low figure. 

Huge stocks of surpluses, held by the Government, which are available to 
private companies in the’ United States at the present parity prices,.tend to put 
a ceiling on prices instead of a floor on our produce. I would suggest that we 
freeze these stocks owned by the Government and only make them available 
for use where they will not compete with the United States farmer. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation could use them in the school-lunch program, for the 
Armed Forces, for relief, and for export to other countries. These surpluses 
should be used in the United States only when there is a shortage and should 
go to private companies only at a price of 100 percent of parity or more. 

We need a strong educational program to teach the people that in order to 
maintain a strong and lasting economy prices paid to the farmer must be 100 


percent of parity. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ELwoop NIELSEN, LoGaN, UTAH 


Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators, and fellow agriculturists. My name is 
Elwood Nielsen, Boxelder County, Utah, it is a privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words here today on the present farm situation, how it is 
affecting farmers in the area with which I am best acquainted. The bank and 
I own and operate a farm in the wheat area of Boxelder County in northern 
Utah. 

There are many farmers in the area, who were once out of debt, now going in 
again to stay in business. There are also others like myself who have purchased 
farms in the past few years who are headed in high gear toward bankruptcy. 
For 20 years there hasn’t been a farm sale in the area; now there are several 
and will soon be more. 

The reasons for this situation are numerous: among them are extremely high 
production costs including higher wages, taxes, cost of machinery, and repairs, 
etc. Our prices are slightly lower but since we do not supply the demand for good 
quality milling wheat we are still above loan values. 

Acreage allotments are a major problem. Boxelder County is a summer fallow 
wheat area. Our allotment is based on approximately one-half of our land less 
35 percent. We are allotted 386 acres of wheat, on 1,280 acres of high-priced 
land, 

We grow other crops on the 408 diverted acres sufficiently well to help create 
problems for other segments of agriculture and just slightly to our economic 
advantage. 

These acreage cuts plus-a 10-percent decrease in prices have resulted in a 
45-percent cut in gross income. Couple this with a 26-percent increase in farm 
costs and what have you? A net result in the hole. 

High price supports : Wartime demands and political maneuvering have brought 
about a buildup in our agricultural production plant and accumulation of huge 
surpluses of certain commodities. This buildup was necessary during wartime 
but now is a problem to the Nation and is causing the farmer to drown in his 
own abundance. 

It appears that neither past nor present farm programs will work effectively 
without something additional being done. 

We are told that the two-price system is unacceptable because it may lose 
friends for us through surplus dumping; this we cannot afford. 

Continuing to build surpluses in storage with so-called high rigid supports 


is foolish and undesirable. 
Flexing prices down while taking 35 percent of our land out of production is 


breaking us. 

Since our problem is having too many acres of land in production and acres 
diverted from basics are a threat to farmers across the Nation I recommend 
that Congress provide a law requiring the Secretary of Agriculture each year 
to make a list of the basic as well as nonbasie crops that are in surplus, and 
those that yet might produce surpluses. Requiring that they be placed in a 
soil bank with an incentive payment of from $10 to $50 per acre per year as 
determined by our soil conservation committees, until supply is brought in line 
with demand or until increased population, or war demand justifies bringing 


them into production. 
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These acres in the soil bank should be given the full conservation treatment 
with the assistance of the SCS and the ACP program. The soil bank could be 
financed with the 80-cents-per-bushel loss we take if we could place the wheat 
raised on the world market. We had better spend some money in a soil bank 
that can be drawn upon if and when necessary than to store commodities we 
do not need at a high cost of storage, along with a loss on the commodity. 

This program would not only relieve the situation for wheat farmers but 
would also keep these diverted acres from causing trouble for the segments of 
agriculture—even to the point of relieving them of surpluses—since 26 million 
out of 37 million acres diverted went into feed channels. 

The farmers of the United States purchase one-third of the steel that is used, 
and 25 percent of the gas and oil. If their income continues to go down they 
will not be able to buy as much and thus create a situation that will impair all 
other industries, even to the point of depression. Would it not be better to 
help farmers control their surpluses that create depression when we know the 
national debt is $281 billion and our private debt is $350 billion? Our private 
and public credit would be greatly injured if our economy gets any further out 
of balance. 

I also recommend leaving the flexible-support law as it is with a properly 
administered soil bank, this law will be effective and give us a little more free- 
dom than would other programs tried. 

Another sad part of the wheat situation is that in spite of the fact that we 
have great surpluses of wheat we are short of hard milling wheat, such as we 
grow in Utah and some other States. 

These acres should be relieved of acreage controls until such time as we 
rebuild the supply of this milling wheat. 

Last, but not least, we should set the support levels on undesirable grains 
so as to discourage their production. Feed grains should be raised for and 
sold for feed prices, while wheat raised and sold for human consumption should 
be priced as the superior product it is, 

In conclusion I would say, there is much more that could be said and many 
details left out, but I am certain they can, if not already done, be worked 
out with the kind of effort you men have put forth in the past. You are to be 
commended for seeking the opinions of farmers on the farm program and I 
know you will go back to Washington and place the good of the Nation and the 


Nation’s farm people before partisan politics in helping us solve these problems. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Roy OrstrReIcH, RaLstron, WaAsH. 


My name is Roy Oestreich. I operate a farm in Adams County, Wash., near 
the town of Ralston. This farm that was owned by my deceased parents con- 
sists of 800 acres, all of which are under cultivation. I own a fifth undivided 
interest and as a tenant I pay one-third of each crop to the other six landlords. 

The average annual rainfall in my area over a 30-year period ending in 1952 
was 9.43 inches. This year the rainfall during the growing season was several 
inches less than normal. We farmers, therefore, are required to farm by the 
method known as summer fallowing in order to build up a reserve of moisture 
for the crop to be planted on that ground the following year. 

My soil is of a volcanic ash type with intermittent areas of sand, silt, and 
calcium carbonate. Because of this light type of soil I farm by the system 
known as trashy summer fallow. As long as I continue this method of farming 
and am permitted to raise crops that can be grown at a profit, it still would 
leave enough.crop residue remaining to keep the soil from being carried by the 
strong winds and deposited in the foothills of northern Idaho. I believe,.that 
my soil will still remain in Adams County and be producing in 1975 when it is 
predicted that the population will have increased faster than the food supply 
in this country 

It is rumored that we farmers will be forced to seed a portion of our culti- 
vated acres to grass next year in order to obtain a loan on the wheat that we 
produce. If, this program materializes I assure you gentlemen, that I will plant 
all of my acreage to wheat and pay the penalty for not raising grass, as the only 
grass that can be grown on my light soil is cheat grass which is a pest and is 
unmarketable. The net result will be that the stockpile of unsold wheat has 
increased ; my fields will be clean and my soil will remain in Adams County. 

Why should I attempt to raise grass on clean cultivated ground that is only 
adapted to the raising of wheat when my own Government is annually selling 
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large blocks of unbroken soil now growing native grasses and other vegetation 
in the Columbia Basin area to new farmers who with irrigation can produce from 
80 to 100 bushels of wheat per acre every year. Here in these new areas.coming 
under irrigation would be the place where grasses and legumes can be grown 
successfully. 

I have been raising the finest quality of soft white winter wheat from foun- 
dation seed purchased at Washington State College. This new variety is known 
as Elmar. Due to it’s dry-weight matter, Adams County Elmar is in high demand 
by the millers for the baking of pastries, cakes, and cookies. The 1954 produc- 
tion of Elmar in the Pacific Northwest amounted to 46.7 percent of the total 
wheat production. Also, there are approximately 6 bushels of all hard red 
wheats stored in ships and warehouses in the Northwest for every 4 bushels of 
soft white. In view of the good demand for Elmar, why does this wheat carry 
a penalty of 2 cents per bushel that was placed on it after it had been planted 
and had emerged from the ground I suggest that penalties only be applied 
to mixed, weedy, and undesirable varieties that are in less demand and likewise 
premiums be paid for the most desirable clean unmixed and dry qualities of 
wheat. 

During the past 2 years it seems that open season has been declared on the 
small minority of wheat farmers. Articles have been appearing in well-known 
and well-read magazines, such as the Reader’s Digest, whereby figures were 
quoted showing the amount of money that was paid to the 10 largest farmers in 
Texas. These payments were called subsidies instead of being called by their 
real name; namely, loans to the farmers on the crops they produced, subject to 
redemption by the same farmers whenever the market price rose to a point 
that was higher than the Government loan price plus the cost of storage. and 
handling. 

The articles were well written and gave the impression that all farmers were 
rolling in wealth. Not one mention was made of subsidies paid to other enter- 
prises, such as airlines, mining industries, transportation, and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

I was so disgusted upon reading these articles that I had decided that I would 
not renew my subseription to the Reader’s Digest, until I read the following 
three sentences appearing on page 24 of the November 1955 issue of Successful 
Farming magazine. I quote, “Among the new farm-legislation ideas that have 
been receiving some general acceptance in recent weeks outside the USDA is 
the proposal to limit price-support benefits to family-size farms. Secretary 
Benson and his staff unwittingly contributed to the growth of this idea by 
sending out publicity regarding the large price-supporting loans made to the 
largest wheat, corn, and cotton producers. It is doubtful that changes along 
this line can be made, however, as long as loans and marketing quotas are a 
part of the price-support program.” 

Isn’t it a shame that our hired man who is being paid by our tax money to 
work for us and the farming industry starts biting the hand that is feeding him. 
I assure you that if I had the right to hire and fire, this party would be relieved 
of the duties and responsibilities of the Secretary of Agriculture so that he may 
devote all of his time to his political aspirations which are so aptly placed on 
page 8 of the November 1955 issue of the Farm Journal. I quote, “Meanwhile 
here’s a piece of news that Benson has shared with no one but his wife: Within 
the last few days he’s had some offers of very solid financial help if he wants 
to seek a spot on the GOP ticket himself. That means President, or at least 
Vice President.” 

During the war we were called on to produce and produce. This we did, we 
succeeded, we filled our quota. In fact we overfilled our quota and for doing 
this our so-called Secretary of Agriculture has made us the scapegoats. All 
he now has to do is label us with a title such as “Kulak” which title the Com- 
munists placed on their successful and free enterprising middle class, the farmers. 
in order to force them into their planned system called collectivization. Where 
are we farmers here in America being led, or should I say heing taken. After 
the war, under the pretense of teaching the Germans and Japanese democracy 
we undertook steps to set up so-called land reforms. Tn the case of Ta pan, the 
large estates and farms were subdivided into small plots of a maximum of 7 
acres and given to tenants and laborers. The Farm Journal has given us the 
results. Today under the new system, the agricultural production in Japan is 
less than it was under the old system and most of the 7-acre farmers are broke. 

Our flexible price system here at home is working the other way. It is nibbling 
away faster at the small farmer who in most instances farms poorer land and 
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who is least able to stand the squeeze. When I went to school I was taught that 
one of the main functions of a good government was to protect the weak from the 
strong. 

The flexible price-support system as now being operated is not accomplishing 
this purpose. It is not only the annual reduction in the loan price per bushel, 
but also a change of the method of computing the parity price along with the 
setting aside of 3314 percent of our productive land which is called the allotment 
ground. This allotment ground cannot remain idle in the low rainfall, light soil 
area of east central Washington, when the cost of farming this ground goes 
on whether we have a successful crop or not. 

Let me explain how this allotment system would work when applied to another 
segment of American industry, say for instance, that of an automobile manu- 
facturer. The instructions from Washington, D. C. would be as follows: You 
“annot increase the sale price of your new cars. Next year your sale price 
will have to be 714 percent less than the price received in 1955 plus another 
5 percent because we are changing the figures that go into the cost analysis. 

Your operating expenses must remain the same. You cannot lay off any 
of your labor. 

You cannot reduce wages, in fact, you must guarantee and meet any increase 
in wages in your competitive industry. You will be required to scrap, plow 
under, dismantle, or destroy 33144 percent of your annual production. 

If you do not destroy 33144 percent of your annual production you will not 
be permitted to sell any of your automobiles until you have paid the penalty 
on any of your autos not removed from the market by plowing under, destroying, 
or otherwise. 

The penalty to amount to 45 percent of the cost that we will estimate. Does 
this example help to clarify the conditions and restrictions placed on the farmer 
of today? 

We farmers have an ace in the hole. We have stood by and watched organized 
labor obtain their every demand by means of the threat of a strike. We can 
call an organized buyers strike and refuse to buy any new machinery, automo- 
biles, TV sets, home appliances, and so forth. Our need for these items can be 
supplied by us advertising for used goods in the Grange papers. We won’t 
have to go to the Capital for relief; labor, and industry will do it for us. It 
could be very embarrassing coming before next year’s elections. 


STATEMENT FILED By Frep T. O’DELL, RosALrA, WASH. 


For the past 15 years the American farmer has been propagandized as to the 
world need for wheat ; and has been subsidized by his Government to product that 
grain. Under this inept and misdirected policy where the farmer has been 
encouraged to produce, even fo the extent of the indiscriminate use of commercial! 
fertilizers, he has created the present surpluses. 

It is the full responsibility of the Federal Government that such over produc- 
tion has occurred. We have grown much more wheat than there is any possible 
present or future market. Then, too, the Foreign Overseas Administration has 
seen to it that every possible nation produce its own needs, and for many to 
produce surpluses. Our former and prospective customers now largely produce 
their own needs. 

The Government must now admit their series of near fatal errors, and set 
about, at once, to reparate and redress the American farmer for misleading and 
misguiding him. 

Farmers generally are ready and willing to join in any reasonable plan to 
reduce the production of wheat. They know that any sudden, harsh, or drastic 
plan will lead them to near ruin, or to actual ruin. The present plans in effect 
since 1953 are too drastic. 

To bring about a balance between production and consumption we must adopt 
a gradual means of slowly tapering eff. As we taper off with wheat, we must 
have alternate crops that will afford comparable revenue. While we are making 
the transition from wheat to such alternate crops, we must have Federal basic 
support of sufficient wheat acreage or bushels to stay in operation. Such basic 
insurance to be the crop from the farm, up to 200 acres, or 5,000 bushels which- 
ever is the lesser, of wheat at 100 percent of parity. A farm to be the land under 
one ownership, that is now either owner operated, or leased on cash or share 
rent. Any farm léased or offered for rent after the effective date of this arrange- 
ment will be considered a farm if it has ofi it a livable residence. 
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It must be the active policy of the Federal Government to encourage the de- 
velopment, introduction, and production by individual farmers of alternate crops, 
and that a system of awards be provided by Congress. Such awards to be made 
for accomplishments, and be tp to $100,000, depending on the econemic value 
of such crops, and to be income tax free. 

Further, the active policy of the Government must be to encourage the do- 
mestic production of many farm crops, raw or processed, that are now being 
imported. To do this, the Department of Commerce be directed by statute to 
issue import licenses, admitting only such farm crops or processed foods that 
are in short supply in America. To reduce admittance licenses aS domestic 
production increases. 

Further, the farmer must be permitted to treat as annual farm expense all 
money spent for maintenance of equipment regardless of the number of years 
such equipment may run; and, too, that the automobile be considered a farm 
implement for tax purposes, the same with the telephone and electric power. 

These are only a few of the remedies that can be applied to reduce current 
tension and bitterness. If adopted they will greatly aid in curing the chronic 
ills of American agriculture. 


STATEMENT F'rLeEpD By Oscar Pererson, IONE, OREG. 


Iam a farmer in the county of Merrow adjoining Umatilla County to the west. 
With the exception of a few years away to school have spent my entire life on 
the one farm, part of which was homesteaded by my father in the early eighties. 
In the farm there is now 2,200 acres, of which 1,600 is cropland; the balance 
waste and pasture. We-are in a low-rainfall area and have to use the summer 
fallow method exclusively. Wheat is our main crop, barley is poorly adapted 
but grown on diverted acres to bolster income. I believe in intense cultivation 
and good farming methods and can say our crop-production average has been 
slightly over 20 bushels per acre for over 30 years. But it is costly. 

The wheat industry is in trouble. Nearly everyone knows that the major 
United States wheat problem is too much wheat. Severe acreage reductions 
have been imposed on wheatgrowers to curtail production. Under a flexible- 
support wheat program and modernized parity the formula is such that it is 
drastically reducing the net income to the producer. Add to this the possibility 
of such action as permitting no cash crops to be grown on diverted acres. All 
tending to decrease the farmer’s income so seriously that farming could prove to 
be financially impossible. Production reduction is necessary. But if the 
farmer’s income is reduced to a level where it will threaten him with bankruptcy, 
it would. seem that it would be in the national interest to keep this from 
happening. 

Business is booming. Payrolls are at an alltime high. The American people 
are the world’s best customers for farm products. They have good jobs and 
ean pay for food and clothing. Food is cheap comparatively speaking. But the 
trouble is, there is so much food around that farm prices have not gone up 
together with rising costs. It is good to have the problem of too much rather 
than too little. It is good to have a problem of abundance rather than scarcity. 
But we are caught in a cost-price squeeze. In a very short time this could 
ruin us. 

We are living in a protected economy. Industry has the protection of tariffs, 
fair-trade laws, subsidies, and agreements between members of industry. Labor 
has the protection of collective bargaining. Farmers need the same protection. 
In order to have a balanced economy, farm, industry, and labor must be at par. 
The farmers’ income must be protected with the rest. 

The present farm. program, evolved over a period of 20 years or more, has been 
a Godsend. As with ail things changes must come with progress. Our farm 
program has changed too abruptly. Crop acreage restrictions do not effectively 
control agricultural production. Under newer methods, irrigation, fertilization, 
ete., farmers tend to increase their production per acre. Why, it said that where 
irrigation is possible it is possible to grow as much wheat on 15 acres as can 
be grown on 100 acres in a dry farming area. And under fertilization, where 
the rainfall average is 14 inches or better, it is possible to double the yield. It 
is being done. We vote on marketing quotas but we do not have marketing 
quotas. 

The flexible price-Support program is not the answer. I cannot see where it 
can bring the price structure up to and in line with our protected economy. I 
believe that it works in reverse. I believe it is unfair to cut the farmer’s pro- 
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duction and the price he gets for his product at the same time. I believe there 
is a better method. 

I believe that the domestic parity or two-price plan for wheat comes the 
nearest to solving our problems of anything that has been offered yet. It is 
just what the title says. Parity for that portion of the crop that is domestically 
consumed for human food. It has been estimated that approximately 50 per- 
cent of annual wheat production in the United States is domestically consumed. 
The other 50 percent could go into world market channels, feed market channels, 
or would not be grown at all if proven to be not financially profitable for the 
farmer. It would be the least costly to administer. The Oregon Wheat Growers 
League whose careful approach to all problems pertaining to wheat is highly 
respected by all groups has spent much time and money in securing support for 
this domestic parity plan. The National Grange is also giving this plan its 
wholehearted support. This plan has been advocated for many years with de- 
tails carefully studied as to solving our needs. The domestic parity plan, I 
believe, will come nearer to solving our problem than anything that has been 
offered yet. 

I believe you men, who have come here to hear our story firsthand can do a 
great deal to solve our problem and will do so. We feel that something should 
be done and quickly. We feel honored to have you men here to hear our story 
and want to thank you for coming. 


STATEMENT FILED sy JOHN SANBORN, HAGERMAN, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Agricultural and Forestry Com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear before you at this 
hearing in Pendleton and to present briefly my views on the farm program re- 
lating especially to price supports and controls. 

I have been a farmer in southern Idaho for 43 years and my experience spans 
depressions and periods of farm prosperity. For many years I operated a 
dairy of from 50 to 70 cows and raised hundreds of hogs. Today I have a 
Government wheat allotment and have a beef cattle operation besides some di- 
versified farming. As a United States Representative from the Second District 
of Idaho in the 80th and Sist Congresses I voted for flexible supports because I 
believed they would be an aid in coping with the farm surplus problem and, 
in time, might make it possible to do way with Government supports and con- 
trols, a desirable objective which would free the farmer from close Govern- 
ment supervision, 

High supports were instituted as an emergency measure in wartime as a cal- 
culated incentive for production of a certain list of farm commodities. How- 
ever war prices rose above support levels and the American farmer responded 
with record production. With the passing of the emergency the need of the 
incentive for production passed and should have been eased off before surpluses 
accumulated in burdensome quantities. The 80th Congress recognized the need 
for a change by passing a flexible support law—the Hope-Aiken Act. The 81st 
Congress passed the Anderson-Pace-Gore Act which provided for flexible sup- 
ports, But then political pressure took a hand. The politician feared the 
farmer reaction to reduce supports and so the 90-percent supports were extended 
and the operation of the flexible support law was suspended. During this 
period the incentive of high guaranteed supports enlarged the burdensome sur- 
plus. This endangered the farmers’ markets and increased the political pres- 
sure. The 90-percent supports received further extension. All of the farm 
difficulties have built up under high supports. Flexible supports cannot be 
blamed as it is only now that they have become effective on the so-called basic 
crops. Before they have a chance to operate, political pressure is threatening 
to reestablish the old 90 percent incentive support that, already, has created 
such havoc with agriculture. 

Ninety-percent supports and necessary accompanying controls have kept agri- 
culture from keeping pace with other booming segments of the economy. They 
have created a farm problem that has become the big political issue of 1956. They 
haye made a political football out of the farm economy and the politician is 
running away with the ball. Out of such a situation how can the farm problem 
be solved sanely and soundly and in the interest of agriculture as well as the 
econcmy of the whole country? 

Let us examine some of the ill effects of high Government supports. In the 
first place the inevitable accumulation of burdensome surpluses of farm products 
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under this system becomes a deadweight on the market price of the affected 
commodities. It has been proved time and again by a study of the markets 
that rigid price supports amount to price fixing at or a little under the support 
level. There is no independent life to the market. High supports stimulate 
the use of agricultural effort in a field that is already overproduced. Many 
farmers produce a heavy yielding, inferior variety of a high supported com- 
modity such as wheat with the idea that they can sell it to the Government. They 
encourage the use of marginal lands for growing crops not suited to them but 
which aggravate the problem of overproduction. 

High prices, artificially maintained by high Government supports, have a tend- 
ency to slow down consumption of the supported commodity, thereby swelling 
the surplus and calling for increased Government buying. They, also, attract 
increased imports of such goods which aggravates the condition. An outstanding 
example of that is the importation of Canadian potatoes when the Government was 
buying quantities of domestic potatoes. Still more damaging is the effect of 
American farm products being priced out of world markets by high Government 
supports. When American products fail to hold a market, products of other 
countries move in; foreign production expands to supply it and the chances 
are good that America has lost this outlet permanently. America needs to expand 
its foreign markets rather than shrink them. 

High supports created burdensome surpluses which, in turn, made acreage 
control necessary. When acreage was restricted for certain controlled crops, the 
Government failed to restrict the use of these acres for other crops. As a result, 
these acres created upsetting surpluses in other crops. This just about com- 
pleted the confusion in the agricultural picture. The process is too complicated 
for manipulation. 

Of course, the expense to the Government or to the taxpayer, who has to foot 
the bill, of carrying out this program has been tremendous. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation had $7.2 billion invested in farm products as of May 31, 
1955, with anticipation of a much higher amount. Storage Costs alone have risen 
to $1 million a day. Surpluses and overproduction accumulated in the hands of 
the Government have created this distressing farm problem. If these Govern- 
ment-held surpluses were dissipated, I believe this farm problem would largely 
disappear. Supports cannot be eliminated while agriculture faces these huge 
Government-owned stocks. The answer is flexible supports. They could be used 
to ease off production caused by high Government guaranties and start a reduc- 
tion of burdensome surpluses without a collapse of agricultural prices. It must be 
the endeavor of anyone seriously working on this problem to reduce these sur- 
pluses as rapidly as possible to the point of elimination. The law of supply 
and demand, coupled with occasional buying of current surpluses by the Govern- 
ment for use of its institutions and the school lunch program, is the best regula- 
tor of the farmers’ market. With Government-owned surpluses eliminated the 
farm market would adjust itself naturally. Crops in surplus would be priced to 
move into domestic consumption and foreign markets. Farmers would adjust 
their production to more profitable crops and the condition would be corrected. 

If information is reliable, quantities of Government stocks have deteriorated 
beyond their usefulness. These stocks should be destroyed or, if of any value, 
should be disposed of on that basis as soon as possible. This would reduce the 
total of Government surplus holdings, thus relieving the market of that much 
deadweight. Also, it would cut down on storage costs. School-lunch programs 
and buying for institutions should he used to the fullest extent in reducing sur- 
pluses. Marketing research should be expanded with the aim of reducing the 
price spread between the producer and the consumer. Any success along this 
line should ease the price squeeze on the farmer and encourage consumption. 
More research is neeedd toward a greater utilization of agricultural products. 
Foreign markets must not be neglected. The sale of surpluses for foreign cur- 
rency is helpful and should be pushed. Some adaptation of the soil fertility 
bank might help solve this pressing problem. It is worth study. These are only 
a few of the many things that can be done to assure the farmer a more equitable 
share of the country’s economy. 

In conclusion, many farmers in my area are opposed to returning to 90-percent 
supports. I feel as I did when I voted for flexible supports. We feel that high 
supports are the breeders of farm troubles. We want to see flexible supports 
given a fair trial. Some supports are needed as long as the huge Government- 
owned stocks remain. Of course, flexible supports are not the full answer to the 
farm problem, but, coupled with other sound aids to agriculture, we believe they 
are the necessary step. We do not want the Government telling us how many 
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acres we can plant, how much of a commodity we can market. Such a system 
requires a huge tax-eating Government agency to enforce the rules. What dif- 
ference does it make whether our output is reduced or the price is reduced? 
Either way our income is reduced. What industry can survive if its plant is 
kept running way below capacity? Even with wheat acreage cut to 70 percent 
or less with 90-percent supports in effect we can see that engulfing pile of wheat 
continue to grow. With continued high supports the outlook for the farmer is 
more regimentation and loss of freedom. Our aim is to eliminate supports, con- 
trols, and huge Government-owned surpluses in the hope that we, as farmers, can 
live again in a free-enterprise economy where we can once again be independent 
and self-reliant. 

Thank you very much. I am sure that you will weigh this problem very care- 
fully before you act. The future of farming is in your hands. 


STATEMENT FILED By GLENN C. SANps, Cove, OrEG. 


I am a farmer at Cove, Oreg., I am not an agricultural expert. I do not know 
just how we can correct the present agricultural situation but I have done con- 
siderable reading on the subject from all angles. Gentlemen, if I could put 
my thoughts on paper while riding a horse after cattle or while driving a tractor, 
I believe I could be of more assistance. At least at those times I can convince 
myself on some of the issues. 

Certainly our enormous surpluses are not the answer. Farm production was 
expanded to meet the extraordinary demands of the war years and early post- 
war years. Foreign demands on our farm products dropped as other countries 
recovered from the war. But our production continued high. In some instances 
keeping high wartime rigid price supports and postponing use of the production 
controls authorized by law helped us pile up surpluses. Surpluses have been 
piling up since 1948. They will continue to pile up as long as Congress requires 
unworkable price supports. 

Farmers lose as surpluses pile up. The greater the surplus the less chance we 
have to obtain a fair price for our annual harvest. Surpluses hang over the 
market to keep prices down. Production controls do not seem to be doing that 
for which they are designed. People who handle and store surpluses commodities 
seem to gain the most, in spite of the increased tax demand. I am appalled 
at the daily storage costs and the figures are beyond my comprehension. 

Of course there are those people who believe a higher parity percentage or 
more Government money is the answer. As I see it, bigger surpluses mean even 
greater pressure on farm prices and incomes and tighter production controls, 
reduced allotments, and more diverted acres. No, gentlemen, I cannot accept 
such a program. I feel it will just drive agriculture deeper into the mud and will 
aggravate the farmers’ public relations problem. Such a program will reduce 
our chances to keep unit costs down because production controls limit efficient 
operation. 

Free use of diverted acres puts some farmers in an unfair competition with 
others. Observe what the production of feed grains and forage on diverted acres 
is doing to the meat industry. The meat producers, who chose to go it alone, 
and not forfeit the right to manage their own affairs, are being forced to the 
wall. 

Certainly we do not want to regulate all of agriculture. That is communism 
and as I read it, their regulated plan is not working even in Russia. 

Thus I reiterate that (1) I do not favor higher supports which will also require 
production controls; (2) free diverted acres are not the answer, they are only 
shifting the burden from one crop to another; and (3) I do not favor a program 
that assists 1 or 2 segments of agriculture and allows the other to sink or swim. 
Our program up to date has done just that. 

Now what are the answers? I think there have been several véry good sug- 
gestions which deserve consideration. They are as follows: 

1. Let farmers write their own program. The certificate or two-price plan 
has been offered by the Oregon Wheat League.. Now the Iowa Farm Bureau is 
offering the soil-bank plan. Let farmers who receive more than 60 percent of 
their income from the production of food and fiber pick out the good and work- 
able points of all suggestions. 

2 The work of the Reclamation Bureau should be carefully studied and only 
those projects under construction that must be completed for the benefit of 
‘those on the land now should be given financial assistance. All other projects 
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should be held until such time that they are needed. There is no need to ag- 
gravate the market problem of agriculture by bringing high cost acres into pro- 
duction to satisfy population-conscious groups. It does not make sense to spend 
tax dollars to bring in new land while we are also spending tax dollars to hold 
land out of production. 

3. The present farm program should be geared to enable our surpluses to move 
into foreign markets. In other words, let’s make our surpluses competitive for 
price and for grade. If it takes some tax dollars to seli the surpluses, at least 
they are not costing tax dollars to store and are not depressing our domestic 
market. 

4. Develop a program for the retirement of marginal lands from production. 
Soil-building and conservation programs on marginal lands could be a safeguard 
to future generations. They could be insurance policies for agriculture for today 
and tomorrow. Possibly some of the suggestions of Mr. Hill of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau would work in this connection. 

5. I suggest that a farmer committee system, starting at the county level, 
going to the State level, and then to the National level, be inaugurated. It would 
be the work of these committees to formulate the answers to the agricultural 
dilemma, and then to administer the program. A local farmers’ committee will 
know better what will work and how to work it than any other body. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for allowing me to present my views. I only hope I 
have given you some ideas which may be helpful. 


STATEMENT FILep By Ropert C. SHEFFELS, GOVAN, WASH. 


It is my understanding that this hearing is concerned with the testimony of 
individual farmers as to what kind of a program they wish, and how they are 
faring under the existing program. As there is excellent testimony relative to 
how the farmer is faring under the present program I will limit my testimony to 
what my brother and I, as wheat farmers, would like in the way of a wheat 
program, 

First I will state our requirements of a program, then I will suggest a type of 
program that would answer these needs. 

From a long-range viewpoint we favor a program that would allow us the 
maximum freedom and choice in our farming procedures, that would require 
the least Government regulation and Government support once the need for that 
support has passed, and that stresses conservation in time of surplus for pro- 
duction in times of need. We need a law based on long-range planning, a law 
that will last, so that we ean practice intelligent farming. 

For the short range we would like a program that stressed conservation prac- 
tices on diverted acres, that carried within it enough support to keep all but 
the most ineflicient farmer from resorting to mortgages to finance his operations 
and livelihood, and that will result in the most rapid possible reduction of the 
wheat surplus so that we can get back to an orderly market. And finally, we 
prefer a program that creates equal opportunity to all sizes of farmers by giving 
all the opportunity to build for the future by practicing conservation during 
periods of surplus. 

I have told you how we would like a program to perform for the wheat farmer. 
Now I would like to make a suggestion as to how that might be done. 

The present flexible parity program offers a good idea, and is the best program 
we have had so far, but it does not carry through to the proper conclusions, It 
has a number of faults: 

1. It does not accomplish reduction of the wheat surplus. 

2. It will jeopardize many farmers as it continues. 

3. It encourages hard use of the land and discourages conservation at an 
inopportune time, especially for the smaller farmers who have to scratch 
for income. 

4. The Government is not receiving what it should for its money, only a 
mounting surplus, and the farmer is placed in the uncomfortable position 
of receiving help and returning no apparent contribution of his own. It is 
bad publicity for both. 

I propose that we retain a flexible program, but with a change of concept. 
Instead of balancing support against supply in such a*manner so that money 
is taken from or added to the farmer’s pocket, let us balance it in such a way so 
that the income is merely shifted from one pocket to the other. On the one side 
the Government would support wheat prices; on the other side it would pay for 
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conservation practices on diverted acres. During periods of high surplus the 
majority of Government costs would be for conservation. When surplus was low, 
the majerity of support would be provided through crop support prices. 

I will: give a brief outline of how such .a*program could operate. In times 
of surplus such as now, the national wheat allotment could be cut to 50 percent 
of normal crop acreage to avoid adding surpluses, and wheat on this acreage 
would be supported at 100 percent of parity. This would entail about the 
same outlay as 75 percent of parity support for the approximate two-thirds of 
normal crop-acreage allotment which is the present national minimum. 

In addition payments would be made on diverted acres for conservation 
practices. In the Pacific Northwest this would mean principally grass and 
grass and legume cover crops. If the land were planted to these cover crops 
the Government could pay $25 per acre for the first normal crop year, and $20 
an acre each succeeding nermal crop year the cover crop remains, but these 
payments should cease at the end of 5 years. This would insure proper rotation 
practices. 

These cover crops could not be used in any commercial way except harvesting 
for seed. In order to qualify for the 100-percent parity and these conservation 
payments, the farmer would have to comply to his allotment, and if he harvested 
his cover crop for seed he would forfeit his conservation payment on the acres 
harvested. If the farmer planted grain crops on diverted acres he would not 
be eligible for any support. 

If the farmer did not choose an available conservation practice he would 
receive $10 per acre for nonproduction. I realize it seems odd to make such 
a payment, but it makes as much sense as paying for unwanted surplus, and 
it would provide needed income to the farmer if for some reason he were unable 
to follow a conservation practice. The higher payment for conservation should 
encourage the farmer to choose that course. If he does not, Government cost 
would be lower. 

As surpluses declined the wheat acreage would be increased, but parity sup- 
port decreased. If wheat-allotment acres were raised to 60 percent of normal 
cropland, support would be cropped to 90 percent of parity; if allotted acres 
‘were raised to 70 percent, support would drop to 80 percent of parity, and so 
on down the line until when no diverted acres were necessary, support would 
be at 50 percent of parity. 

Such a schedule would have the effect of withdrawing the Government from 
the market as the need for support lessened. Federal cost should decrease 
as the allotment for wheat enlarges. When control of production was no longer 
necessary, the Government program would be inactive, the 50 percent of parity 
merely providing a floor to protect the farmer in case of a sudden change for 
the worse in the market. 

I believe a program such as this would keep farmers afloat in times of sur- 
plus, and would remain largely inoperative when there were no surpluses. It 
would lend stability to the farmer’s income, but once the present surplus is 
worked off, should leave him with a large share of freedom and a minimum 
of control. The farmer would know what to expect, and the resources of the 
country could be in the process of rebuilding for the future the farmer anxiously 
awaits. 


STATEMENT FrLep spy C. G. Vor~LMER, PROSSER, WASH. 


My name is C. G. Vollmer, and I am a partner with my father and my brother- 
in-law in one of the larger farming operations of the area. 

We farm approximately 20,000 acres in Benton County, Wash. It is one of 
the low rainfall areas of the Northwest, where large farms are an economic 
necessity. Our problems are representative of the other northwest areas which 
have the same rainfall and soil conditions. 

The wheat farmers in the low rainfall areas are unable to operate under the 
present farm program, both economically and from a conservation standpoint 
because: 

1. We have no substitute crops of any kind to grow on our excess acres. 

2. We cannot leave the land idle because we must have a straw cover to 
protect it from blowing. 

3. We cannot raise grasses because the weeds take over before grass can 
establish itself. If we seed grass, the result is that cheat grass takes over 
100 percent. This is the same cheat we have spent many years working out 
of our fields. 
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Even though we know we have to have some kind of a wheat program, we are 
forced to seed fence-to-fence as a soil conservation must. 

We have just about reached the place in our price decline where we are in 
trouble. On a better-than-average yield we were all right up to now. With 
another reduction in parity we will have to have a much better-than-average 
yield to stay in business. 

The weather and rainfall, we cannot control, but surely something can be 
done about the so-called modern parity formula, which is about as modern as 
a 20-year-old farm program. 

I believe we should have a cost-of-production index on which to base supports. 
This index would include the cost of labor and the cost of things we have to buy 
for each particular crop year and for that year alone. 

A careful study of all the major wheat program leads us to believe that the 
only workable program for our area and for the solution of the whole wheat 
problem is the domestic parity plan. We beg you to give it your utmost 
consideration. 


STATEMENT FILED BY PEYTON R. WINN, WESTON, OREG. 


I wish to thank you for the privilege of appearing before your group. I only 
hope the testimony taken here will result in a more realistic farm program than 
has been in force. 

I live at Weston, Oreg., some 25 miles north of Pendleton, in one of the largest 
wheat- and green-pea-producing areas in the United States. My brother and I 
for 6 years have rented 400 acres from our father, and have engaged primarily 
in raising wheat, peas, and beef cattle. 

In some of the best farming land in the country you would expect us to make 
a huge success of our farming operation. True, we have had a measure of pros- 
perity during 1 or 2 crop years, but upon the occasion of the renewal of the 
wheat-allotment program, things began to look black for us. The drastic reduc- 
tion of 30 percent in our wheat acreage these last 2 years plus the drop in wheat 
prices of almost 10 percent has caused us to look to other crops and types of 
farming including irrigation of several row crops, pasture, and enlarging our 
herd of beef cattle. This has resulted in an intensive diversified program which 
is not without problems of its own which I will mention briefly later. 

Probably none of this change in plans would have been necessary but for the 
changes in the existing farm program, changes which were not fully understood 
when the program was sailing along 5 years ago. Most farmers did not fully 
realize what the results would be if we once more got a large surplus of wheat. 
My brother and I were among those enjoying the good times, which were only 
of short duration for us. As you know, the net result locally of the change in 
the wheat situation has been an acreage reduction of more than 30 percent, and 
a price drop also. 

Now, gentlemen, I know you would not relish having your gross income cut 
by 30 percent or more in 1 year, and then find that there was not a satisfactory 
method of supplementing this income from another source. This cut in income 
is all the more serious if one has not had time during the previous lush years 
to build up a backlog of resources, but must start farming at the top of the 
price ladder, buy machinery and livestock at inflated prices, and not be able to 
see any way but down due to conditions resulting from our farm program. 
That the farm program has been responsible is evidenced not only in lower 
prices now than previously, but by the unwillingness of banks and other lending 
institutions to finance to any great extent any but the Government-supported 
crops, as wheat, barley, sugar beets, and the like, Also, if the acreage of any 
crop largely grown in other areas than this is increased, we soon hear their 
screams of anguish at being encroached upon by a previously noncompetitive area. 
Last fall and winter this situation was emphasized when wheatgrowers had to 
wait several months to make sure the USDA would not penalize them for rais- 
ing another crop on their diverted acres, or forbid some crops outright. 

If a farmer in this area does change to other crops, as we have on our farm, 
the problems. he faces: are almost innumerable.. Marketing, soil suitability, 
whether or not the climate here is correct for a given crop, difference in farm 
machinery and farming methods, all these must be considered if you wish to 
change erops. And these facts must be considered in a period of tighter money, 
higher prices for nonfarm goods, and an uncertain future for agriculture. 
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The committee is here on this platform to find some of the answers to these 
problems. And, gentlemen, we would like to know the answers too. There have 
been several plans presented to the USDA and the Congressional Agriculture 
Committee. One such plan is the two-price or domestic parity plan for wheat, 
which was originated in this area by wheat producers. While this plan has come 
in for a good deal of criticism from corn-growing areas, farmers who feel that 
they would be competing against a grain cheaper than corn may do well to re- 
alize that if the present wheat allotment system were voted down by the 
farmers in the wheat-producing areas, there would be thousands of bushels 
of much cheaper wheat on the market immediately, with no recourse possible for 
the corngrowers. The cost to the Government for the two-price plan is by far 
the smallest of any plan I have heard about for the relief of the wheat situa- 
tion. I feel the plan is worth a try, for we here in Umatilla County for the most 
part do not want to be party to a charity system, or of a dole. However, 
I think our part of the large subsidy payment by the Government the last few 
years has been small in comparison to that of other segments of our economy. 
It is worth much more than has been expended to keep this a surplus-producing 
Nation instead of a starving one like India and others like her. If it takes 
cash payments for soil-conserving practices, soil bank plans with Government 
aid, rigid supports for basic crops, or any other plan which seems workable to 
bring our farm economy back to equality with that of the rest of the Nation, then 
by all means let us do something about it soon before it is too late to do 
anything. Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED By EDWARD C. WYSs, PRESIDENT, OREGON Freep & Seep DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG., ALSO REPRESENTING THE WASHINGTON STATE 
FEED ASSOCIATION 


We submit to you the following brief on behalf of the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Association, the Washington State Feed Association, as well as in the 
interest of the poultry, turkey, dairy, and livestock industries of the Pacific 
Northwest. For the past year and a half we have been endeavoring to secure 
through the United States Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., feed 
wheat for our producers at a comparable price with corn to middle western 
producers in the same grouping. Despite repeated showings, we have not been 
able to secure relief for growers which would put them on an equitable basis 
with producers in other sections of the country. 

Historically, the Pacific Northwest has been a surplus wheat-producing area, 
and the bulk of this wheat was shipped in export and used for feeding purposes. 
Flour mills used but a small percentage of the wheat produced. 

Prior to the war in 1941, wheat was the basis of our mixed feeds and feeding 
in this area, with some corn shipped in from the Middle West in order to make 
a balanced ration. But with the advent of World War II, and the consequent 
changes necessary, followed by high support levels, the feeding situation with 
our producers has become increasingly critical. 

We now have the situation where we cannot feed wheat which we produce. 
We find wheat going into storage in our country feed plants and at the same 
time these plants have been forced to bring in corn from the Middle West, oats 
and screenings from Canada in order to keep production costs within reason. 
It is a peculiar condition that exists and is a distinct handicap to producers of 
poultry, dairy, turkeys, and livestock. 

Wheat continues to pile up in the Pacific Northwest while producers are com- 
pelled to pay freight rates of approximately $20 per ton for corn from the 
Middle West. Wheat has been virtually eliminated from feeding operations in 
this area, as shown by tables attached hereto. 

Our economy is gradually going downhill despite an increase in population in 
the Pacific Northwest of approximately 41 percent. 

A substantial amount of the present surplus wheat of this area could be 
moved into feeding channels without seriously impairing the overall economy 
of the middle western Corn Belt. It is estimated that wheat in the amount of 
15 to 20 million bushels more could be used if it were made available to pro- 
ducers in this area at a competitive price. 

The Pacific Northwest is the only section of the United States that is in the 
position of not being able to feed the wheat it produces in surplus quantities 
and must ship in corn. é 
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We urge that you study our frequent requests, that wheat be made available 
to the Pacific Northwest at a price comparable to corn prices at Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

This program has the endorsement of the Oregon Poultry Council, Oregon 
Turkey Improvement Association, the Washington State Turkey Federation, the 
Oregon State Grange, the American Federation of Grain Millers, Oregon Wheat 
League, the Oregon State Farm Bureau, the Washington Cattlemen’s Association. 


} 
Chickens | Turkeys 


} | 

lairy | Ai: | wa dairy 
Dairy | Chickens | rurkeys i am i 
cows } cows | 
| 
| 


| } j 
Oregon produc- | }, Combined Ore- 
tion |} . gon-Washing- 
1940 260, 000 , 999,000 | 1,709,000 |} ton produc- | | 
1943 290, 000 , 338, 000 | 2, 265, 000 | tion: } 
1945 .| 253, 000 ), 516, 000 | 3, 105, 000 1940___. ‘ 607,000 | 13,542,000 | 2, 544,000 
1954_... 242,000 | 5,044,000 | 1, 884, 000 1943_.__......| 670,000 | 18,690,000 | 3,356, 000 
1955 244, 000 4,691,000 | 1,512,000 1945___. ne 613, 000 | 16, 630,000 | 4, 638, 000 
Washington pro- | 1954 ‘ 533,000 | 12,662,000 | 2, 882, 000 
duction: | 1955 ‘ 544, 000 | 11, 166,000 | 2, 295, 000 
1940... 345,000 | 8,543,000 | 835, 000 | 
1943 380, 000 | 11,352,000 | 1, 101, 000 
1945 380,000 | 10,114,000 | 1, 533, 000 
1954 ‘ 291, 000 7, 618, 000 | 998, 000 
1955 300,000 | 6, 475, 000 783, 000 


Car receipts of corn, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, years ending July 1 
| 
| 
| 


Cars Tons 


1940_- peneun | 2, 298 91, 920 
1944 enclnseauenemes | 1, 405 56, 200 
1954 bate 3, 252 | 130, 080 


NOTE Under the Government feed wheat program, 11 months beginning July 1, 1943, to May 31, 1944, 
CSS sold 14,325,000 bushels of feed wheat in Oregon and Washington; California took 23 million bushels; 
totals 9 Western States, 47 million bushels. 


Population, Oregon and Washington 


Oregon | Washington 


1940. i diode. pilmna debs 1, 089, 684 y 


Sc polled asawt 1, 736, 191 
1950 ‘ ste Gein dermis <odhlie 1, 521, 341 2, 37: 


8, 963 


Note.—U. 8. Department of Census in Portland estimates as of July 1, 1954, an increase in population 
frora 1950 for Oregon, 7.7 percent; Washington, 9.3 percent. 
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